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500 BAREILLY. 

BarkiILY or Bareli, 1 the head- quarters .district of the Rohilkhand divi- 
sion, is bounded on the north by the Tar&i district and the kingdom of Nepal ; 
on the south by the. districts of Budarin and Sh&hjahanpur ; on the east by 
those of Shahjahanpur and Kbori ; and on the west by Btidaun and the 
native state of Ram pur. To distinguish it perhaps from the Rai Bareli dis- 
trict in Oudh, Bareilly is someiimes styled Buns Bareli, or the Bareilly of 
bamboos. 2 

The district lies between north latitude 28° 2' 0* and 29° 2 ' 0*, east 
longitude 79° 2' 30* and 80° 30' 15", with an area of 1,915,772 acres, or some- 
what over 2,993 square miles. The population, 1, >4 87,494 in 1805, had 
risen by 1872 to 1,507,139, or 505 persons to the square mile. Further de- 
tails of area and population are, however, deferred to Part III. of this notice. 
The number of villages is returned as 3,395. The greatest breadth of the 
district is 77, the least 24, and the medium about 50 miles. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is divi- 
Aclministrativc ded into eight tahsils or sub-col lectorates, which aro again 
subdivisions. subdivided into Ifi parganahs. The divisions of civil and 

criminal justice are respectively the petty judgeship (munsiji) and the police- 
circle ( thana \ there being 4 of the former and 28 of the latter. But the 
following statement will show at a glance the various divisions, their equiva- 
lents in the sixteenth century, their modern area, population, and revenue : — 
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1 The former is the ofThmil spelling, the bitter the correct trnnslitcmti ti according to 
the system officially adopted in < thtr cusch The priueipal authorities for thin notice are the 
Bareilly Settlement Ur port >f Mr. S M. Mocn>», C. S. 18*2 ; the I'ilibhft Settlement Report of 
Air. K Colvin, C S , 1S7 ; note* and replies by Captain Tickell. H K. Messrs llcaford, Honey, 

and Carn pbel I, ( E.K . Mr K Uv ir 1 Siaek, (’ S , ami other oftieera now or formerly posted in 
the di-triet ; the* yearly \ dniinGf r;C ion Keport.s of Government ; the records of the Hoard of 
Revenue an*l yearly reports of other Government departments; the Cciiruh statement-' of 
1847 lsVi, t**r>». nnd 1872 ; the A rehmologieal Survey Report* uf G metal A. Cunningham, 
K.K , O S I ; the Hares of the. A orth- H e*Urn t'rorincvn and Indian f listnrtan* tf Sir il. hiliot, 
C.s , K.f’.H. ; (')pt.iin Hamilton's linhlfns, I7** ; the JLife flujiz llnhmnt by Mr C KUiott, 
C S. ; ami sovi ra! oUu r vveH-know.i work* of reference. Allusion to minor authorities, such 
as Thornton’* Unzett! ?_r mot Bishop Hebei's Journal, will be found in the footnotes. 
will be shown in Hart I if. that another explanation of this name is adopted by , 
tradition. *Cir. ul.»r No. 70 A., dated 1 i 111 J uly, 1878. 4 This column includes 

fourth class stations or outposts K <hau/u). 
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the subdivision of Pilihhit, which 


is likely at no distant date to become a separate district. Puranpur may bo 
called a sub-tabsil, being the headquarters of a posh bar or deputy tahsikhir. 
He has however no treasury, no criminal or revenue powers, nor even the 
authority to sell stamps. 

On tho compilation of the Ain-i~Akhari (150d), the existing district 

^ of Bareilly formed part of sarkars Bad.iymi and Sambhal. 

Territorial changes. * 1 ‘ 

the greater portion lying in tho former. 1 arganahs Ajaon, 

^onla, Bur.sir, Bareli, Punar, Balai, and Sanoha belonged" to sarkar BaJayuu ; 

Ilatniana, ftlmhi, Siruuwan and Kahar to sarkar iSamhlml. 

1 Contains the ol<l pargamilis of Sliwhi, Sarauli (North), and Ajaon, amalgamated at the 
beginning of tho present revenue settlement. 2 Excludes 338 Europeans. 
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At tlio cession in November, 1801, tbo whole of Roliitkhand was divi. 
ded into two district^ Bareilly and Moradabad (Muradabad). The forraor 
comprised the parganahs of Bareilly, Richha, Shahi, Sankha, Piliblut, Jahinabad, 
Priranpur-Sabna, Farid pur, Saneha, Mir/mpur-Katra, Tisua, Bisalpur, Ba- 
ragaon, Nigobi, Marauri, Tilhar, Jalalpur, Paw ay an, Kashi pur, Rudrpur, 
Kilpuri, Gadarpur, Nanakmata, Bilahri, Shahjah&npur, Kant, Gola, Khera- 
Bajhera, Mihrabad, Paramnagar, Khairagarh, Ajaon, Shergarh or Kabar, 
Sahaswan, Sirsawan, and Chaumahla. 1 Local investigation has failed to 
identify Sankha. But a Sankha village which stands on the Mirganj frontier 
of Karor may have given its name to both the parganab and the river so 
called. Kashipur was early transferred to Morfulabad, and is now in the Tarai 
district In 1805-06 Aonla or Manauna, Budaun, Kot-SMbahan, Ujliani, 
and Salimpur-Jhuksa, were transferred from Moradabad to Bareilly ; and in 
1813-14 the following parganahs were detached from Bareilly to form the 
district of Shahjahanpur, viz. 9 Shahjah npur, Marauri, Paw iyan, Paramnagar, 
Mfranpur Katra, Khairagarh, Baragaon, Tilhar, Mihrabad, Nigohi, K.'int, 
Jalftlpur, Khera-Bajhera, Gola, and Puranpur-Sabna. Paramnagar was 
eventually transferred to Farukhahad and included in tuhsil Aligarh, while a 
part of Gold was annexed to the Lakhimpur (now Kheri) district in Oudh. 

In 1824 parganahs Budaun, Kot-Salbahan, Sahuswfin, Ujhiini, and Salirn- 
pnr-Jhuksa were with others from Morddahad formed into tho new district 
of Sahaswan (now Budaun). In 1833-24, again, parganahs Pilihhit, Richha, 
Bilahri,and Rulrpur were detached from Bareilly proper as a “ northern divi- 
sion” iliissa shimdli) of the district. It seems that Jahanahad was afterwards 
exchanged for liudrpur ; but in 1841-42 all these parganahs were re-annexed 
to the Bareilly district. In 1835 the northern portion of Surauli, until then 
in tho district of Moradabad, was added to Bareilly, and in 1841-42 tho 
remainder of that parganab. During the same year some villages including 
Marauri were re-transferred from Shahjahanpur to Bareilly, where they now 
form part of tho Bisalpur parganab. Considerable alterations were also made 
this year in the boundaries of some parganahs by transfer of villages from ono 
to another. 

In 1858 parganahs Gadarpur, Kilpuri, Bilahri, Rudrpur, and Ndnokmata 

were severed from Bareilly to constitute the present Tarai district. In 1860 

portions of Chaumahla, Sirs&wan, Ajaon, and Sarauli (North and South) were 

bestowed on the Nawab of Uampur, in recognition of bis loyal services during 

1 The settlement report adds Rchar. The chskla or diairict so named did, it i» true 
Chaumahla But panjannh Hchar was at cession placed In Moridalmd, »nd though no 
ergid in i arganah AtzaJgarb, fctill forms & portion of the JBijoor district* Supra pi>* i 
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1857-58. This largo strip of country comprised 133 villages, with a gross 
land revenue of Rs. 1,19,15s. 1 In 1865 parganah Ptiranpur was transfer- 
red from ShAbjahAnpur; and in October, 1870, Bilahri and ndnakmata were 
annexed from the TarAi, but w’oro restored in 1872. 9 

Wo may now sketch the history of the parganahs still existing within the 
district. The modern parganahs of Karor, Faridpur, NawAbganj, and Bisalpur 
were once parts of the old mahal or parganah of Bareli. Faridpur, formerly 
known as tap; a Khalilpur, owes its present name to one Governor (dmil) 
Shaikh Farid, who, settling there, built at Pura a fort called after himself. As 
the revenue of Tisua and Khalilpur was collected at this stronghold, it at last 
impressed its namo on both of those parganahs. Karor is said to have been so 
styled from the fact of its revenue being ten million (karor) ddms or Rs. 2, 50, 000. 3 
In IS 15 the north-eastern portion of Karor was dotaelied to form a new tahsil, 
whose headquarters were placed at Nawabganj, about eighteen miles from 
Bareilly on the Pilihhit road : and this, with sonn villages taken from Bisalpur 
and Pilihlut, constitutes the modern Nawabganj. The town itself is modern, 
having been founded during the Oudli domination, on the lands of Bichauriya, 
by Nawab Asaf-ud-daula (1775-94). Bisalpur is called after tho town so 
named, which is said to have been founded by one Bisu Ahlr in the reign of 
{Shahjahan (1628-58). It becamo a separate parganah during Rohilla rule 
(1718-74), when tho fort at Bisalpur was built by a certain Slier Khan. 

Marauri, now re-absorbed by the Bisalpur parganah, consisted partly of 
the original parganah Marauri, and partly of villages transferred from 
Shahjsihanpur in 1841-42. It was first detached from Bisalpur by Hafiz 
Rahmat Klnln (1749-74), and granted free of revenue to his minister PahAr 
Singh, who lived at Marauri. Tho grant was resumed by orders of the Oudh 
Government, but the thirty -five villages of which it was composed remained 
separate, and wore until lately regarded as a distinct parganah. The ancient 
parganah of Balai or Bilahti changed its name to Jahanabad when Governor 
Mirak Jan settled at its capital. Tho raised site (kftcra) of Balai town is still 
visible. To this parganah belonged also as much as was then known of Pili- 
bhit. Tho small parganah of Piitiar formed part of Puraupur-Sabua ; and the 
sito of its former capital Punar, w hich lies west of the Khanaut, even yet bears 


the old name. Sabna comprises tho trans-Clmka portion of the parganah, lying 
in the SArda valley. Snatched by tho Rohillas from tho Kumann princes 
about 1750, it had never before boon subject to any Muslim power. The portion 


1 The right of the Indian Government to make thin grant was lately contested, but upheld on 
appeal to the High Court (1878). a Beanies’ Elliot, II., 135. * The A’uror, or 

trac t paying this revenue, whs not peculiar to Bareilly, but a regular and universal part of 
A k bar's system. Exactly tlie same standard, an income of Hs 2.50,000 was in 1837 chosen by 
Government to measure the tizcof ita tails ils. See Elliot's (Jlvssaty , art. “ Karori/^^^^^ 
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known as Puranpur proper has been formed from Qola and Punar. Sir Henry 
Elliot writes that 347 villages known as tappa Chakidpur, and part of tappa 
Majhwa in Gola, went to form the southern portion of Puranpur. 

Sirsaon, or as more commonly written Sirsawan, is an old sixteenth- 
century parganah ; but many of its villages have been included in the grant to 
the Nawub of Kamjuir or incorporated in Chaumalila and Richlia. Though oi 
equal antiquity, Rabat* has, on the other hand, remained almost intact, Chau- 
mahla was formed by Nawab Faiz-ullah Khan from portions of parganahs 
Sirsawan, Richba, Kabar, and Rudrpur. 1 Hatmana kbits, which gave its name 
to the old parganah of Hatmana, is situated in the north-east angle of Ghau- 
mahla. Other portions of Sirsawan, Kabar, and Hatmana, with a few villages 
wrested from Kumaun, constituted parganah Richha. Nawahganj has already 
been noticed. Sarauii is the modern name of Barsir. The village of Barsir, 
about six miles south of Sarauii on the borders of Aonla, still imparts in rustic 
speech its name to the parganah. That name remained unchanged until the 
beginningof British rule, when a tahsil was established at Sarauii. As already 
noticed, this parganah belonged to Mormlabad until 1835. The villages lying 
to the east of the Ramganga were then annexed to Bareilly under the name of 
North Sarauii. The remaining villages were transferred in 1842 under the 
name of South Sarauii. 

Included first in Saneha and latterly in Karor, Balia was in 1814 annexed 
to Salimpur. On the transfer of this last parganah to Budauu in J824, Balia 
was with some other villages placed under a separate tahsildar, since when they 
have fanned a c^jkijict parganah. Saneha and Aonla are both parganahs of Ak- 
bar’s reign. Mfrfjanj is ma'fe np of parts of Sluhi, North Sarauii, and Ajaon. 
Portions of Shahi are inc luded in Karor, and the greater part of Ajaon was 
granted in 1 8*3 1 to the Nawab of Rampur. 

In 1813-14 (1221 jasli) tliere were seventeen talisilis in the district, vis., 

Change* in tahaili Karor, Faridpur, Bisalpur, Nawahganj, Pilibhit, Richha, 
jurisdictions. Jahanabad, Kabar and Baheri, Shahi and Sirsawan, Ajaon, 

Aonla, Balia, Tisua, Budaun, Kot-Sulbfihan, Ujlntni, and Salimpur. After 
the conclusion of the settlement under Regulation V r JI. of 1822 and the forma- 
tion of the Budaun district in 1824 the talisilis were remodelled as follows : (1) 
Karor contained parganah Karor ; (2) Nawahganj, parganah Nawahganj ; (3) 
Faridpur, parganah Farfdpur ; (4) Bisalpur, parganahs Bisalpur and Marauri ; 
( 5 ) Baheri, parganahs Baheri, Gadarpur, Kilpuri,Kiidrpur, and Nanakmata; (fi) 
Farewa, parganahs Uichha and Jahanabad ; (7) Diinka, parganahs Ajfton, .'■'irsii- 

1 Hence its name, meaning “ four mahil. ” (parganahs). Headers of Gladwin’. Ain-i-M l,aTl 
should bo warned that his ** Chowmatah” id the list of mahala for Barkar Sarabhal is ft anaprint 
for Chowpaleh oi Cliaupla (Moradabad). 
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wan, Kabnr,Sh&lii,and North Sarauli; (8) Aonla,parganahs South Sarauli, Aonla, 
Baneha, and Balia ; and (11) Pilibhit, pargamths Piliblnt and Bilahri. In 1851-52 
parganahs Gadarpur, Kilpuri, Budrpur, Nanakmata and Bilahri were brought 
under direct management ( khdm tahnil) and placed under Captain Jones. Baheri 
was at the same time reduced to a sub-talisili and entrusted to the charge of a 
peshkar. In 1863 Baheri was again erected into a tahsili, absorbing Bicliha from 
Jali&nabad, and Kabar and Si/savvan from Dunk a. Dunk a was reduced to a 
pexhkdn and the headquarters were transferred to Mirganj, while the tahsili at Ja- t 
lninabad was abolished, the parganah of that name being transferred to Pilibhit, 
In 180'), on the transfer of Puranpur from Slnihjahanpur, that parganah also was 
included in Pilibhit. In 1870 another independent sub-tabsil, with headquarters 
at Khatema, was formed out of the Tarai parganahs Bilahri and Nanakmata; but 
these parganahs have since retroceded to the Tarai. In 1871 Mirganj was again 
raised to the rank of a tahsili, w hile Puianpur was formed into a sub-tahsil sub- 
ordinate to Pilibhit. 


The civil jurisdictions amongst which the various tahsils arc distributed 
Civil jurisdictions, have been shown in the table just given. Besides the four 
and district stall. mnnsifs there is a subordinate judge who lias original civil 
jurisdiction within the city of Bareilly. The Judge of Bareilly lias appellate civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the whole district, and to some extent over that 
of Bud aim. 1 The talisil of Piliblnt, comprising Jalmnabad, Pilibhit, and 
Puranpur, has been constituted a sub-division within the criminal and reve- 
nue jurisdiction of a joint-magistrate resident at Pilibhit. This officer enjoys 
a large measure of independence. The remaining officials on the district staff 
are the magistrate-collector and his other assDtaut^a civil-surgeon, one district 
and two assistant superintendents of police, the district and canal engineers, 
five tahsildurs invested with subordinate criminal jurisdiction, and 11 special 
or honorary magistrates. Bareilly is also tho headquarters of the Kohilkhand 


commissioner. 


The district may be described roughly as a gently undulating plain, iu- 
General appear- terseoted by numerous streams, and thickly studded with 
ancc * noble groves of trees. It has no hills, and the only 

marked distinction of level is that between the upland plateaux (hangar) -and 
the lowland flats or river basins (khaJir). To one who enters Bareilly with 
the scenes of the lately-quitted Himalaya fresh on his mind this absence of 
inequalities renders the landscape tamo and monotonous. Bm a redeeming 
feature is soon found in the general fertility of a land flowing with milk if 
not honey. Whether scantily shaded by scrub-forest, rough with coarse 

1 Supra, page 6. 
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thatching-grass and reeds, or bare and blotched with the alkaline efflorescence 
known as reh } unculturable patches are seldom sighted. Here are no high arid 
plains, such as those of the Duab and west- Jumna country. Water lies almost 
everywhere near the surface, giving rt a verdure which recalls the green rice* 
lands of Bengal. 

The greatest and most sudden changes of that surface are those encounter* 
ed in the Pilibhit subdivision. It might be hard to find a stronger dissimi* 
parity than exists between Puranpurand its neighbour parganahs of Jah&uabad 
and Pilibhit. Though severed merely by the narrow forester in go which skirts 
the M&la swamp, the former differs widely from the two latter in soils, produce, 
watering, and even climate. While Pilibhit and Jahdnabad are well-plant- 
ed and fairly fertile resemblances of upland tracts elsewhere in the district, 
Pdranpur is an alternation of sandy tablc-lanJ and feverish marsh. That is the 
broad distinction ; but details in the pargaiuih notices will further point the 
contrast. 

Except in the subdivision just mentioned, the district has little woodland 

. scenery to show. Not even there are timber trees of any 

Forests. t 

size or value visible. The Pilibhit forests comprise 17*4 
square miles of stunted sd/, d/idk, sernal , and haldu , tangled underwood, and 
grassy glades. Of this a considerable portion, including indeed tho whole 
of the forest (44*31 square miles) in parganah Pilibhit itself, is reserved by 
Government and managed by the magistrate-collector on behalf of the Forest 
Department. Much of the Piiranpur woodland has been leased in “ waste 
grants” to private individuals. 1 It is impossible for trees to flourish in a 
part of the district where the spring level is so near their roots ; but in 
yielding firewood and charcoal, marketable grasses, hides, and grazing- 
fees, these forests are fairly profitable. Themselves offshoots or outliers of the 
great Bilahri forest in the Tarai district, they extend into the north-eastern 
corner of the Bisalpur tahsil in Bareilly proper. Here the wood is of much 
the same character as in Pilibhit, but its dwarfisliness is ascribed to poverty of 
soil. The timber is almost valueless for constructive purposes, while difficul- 
ties of carriage and distance of markets forbid any extensive clearance of the 
forest for firewood. From 2 to 4 annas on every cartful cut is charged by the, 
nemhbourinor landlords, who derive moreover some small profit from fees oh 
the woodland pasturage. Sheltering a host of deer and w ild swine, the forest 
therefore attracts an occasional beast of prey ; but for successful shooting it is 
too dense. Tc the south also of Bisalpur, and in Aonla, are found patches of 

'In 1848-9 the w&stc-Unds of 1’uranpur were mapped out into 22 allotments of VOOor 4,00) 
acres each. Of these io were afterwards leased to private individuals under the waste-land 
roles laid down ir the Government Direction .* to Collector a. lint d out of the 10 have lapsed, 
end only 4, covering some 10,330 acres, remain in private bauds. 
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dhdk jungle intermingled with thorny scrub. These, the remains of the New 
Forest created by Firoz Shdh, 1 wore a few years ago almost impenetrable in 
places. But it is improbable that they can long survive the demands for fire- 
wood made by the railway which passes through their heart. 

The coarse grass in the forest glades is carefully preserved, chiefly for 

Waste and barren thatching, and sold at good prices to the lumber-vendors 
tracts * ( talwdlas ) of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Aonla. Under the 

names of senta and gand.nr , such grass thrives also on the few uncultivated 
patches of the kh&dir lowlands. On usar tracts 2 it refuses to grow, but such 
grey deserts are oxtremoly rare and generally small. Usar is indeed confined 
chiefly to a large plain south of Islamabad in Saneha, and some land north- 
west of Haidarabad in Karor. After heavy rains a slight rash of reh may be 
discerned on a few scattered plots in the northern parganahs, but the malady 
is never serious. In the west of the district, as for instance in Sarauli, 
the land is sometimes invaded and thereby l^id waste by roving platoons of 
sand. But nowhere are fields rendered useless by the sudden erosion of 
ravines. 

Though no hill embosses the district, the riso from river-flats to uplands is 
always perceptible and usually well marked. Tho largest 

Cultivated plains. *1 . , . , T> . „ , 

k nadir ur lowland tract is the Kamganga valley, which at 

ono section of its width extends from Bareilly cantonments to near Aonla, or 
more than sixteen miles. Over the whole of this broad plain tho river has 
wandered in different ages, enriching tho land with its alluvial secretions. 
Tho khadirs of the S&rda, Chuka, Khanaut, Deoha, and Bahgul are the 
principal remaining basins, for tlioso traversed by lesser streams are not of 
much importance. Tho surfaces of such tracts is generally found terraced in 
four distinct levels : (1) tlio highest, oldest, and farthest romoved from inunda- 
tion ; (2) a strip usually some one or two feet lower ; (3) a step subject to 
yearly inundations in the rains ; and (4) tho lowest culturablo level, in which 
alluvial deposits (Lamp) have been imperfectly formed. The surface mould on 
the higher levels is good alluvial earth with a subsoil of sand, which appears 
at a depth varying from two or three inches to several feet. At lower levels the 
alluvial deposit is much thinner and more liable to change during seasons of flood. 
In seasons of drought elsewhere tho khddir is in its glory, producing magnificent 
harvests. The difference in elevation between the lowland and upland tracts ranges 
from 10 to 25 foot, but along the west bank of the Khanaut is higher, and iu 
places presents somowhat the appearance of a very low rango of hills. Tho 

1 How men wore hunted and slaughtered out of this tract to make way lor other game ha* 
been told above, page 97. * See page 32 . 

, 65 
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general level of the upland tract gradually and regularly falls from a height of 
658*7 feet above the sea, in the extreme north of the district, to 520 3 feet at 
Fatebganj, on the extreme south. The level map shows at a glance how gradual 
the fall is from north to south, and how evenly it runs, parallel points to tlio 
east and west differing scarcely at all in average elevation. The uplands are 
not however one dead flat. Their surface is varied by rolling undulations, which, 
in some places scarcely perceptible, rise towards the south of the district into 
well-defined ridges and low sandhills. 

Besides the looal division into uplands and lowlands, there i 9 another into 
Division into dc$ d es an ^ mdr. This latter word is supposed by many to 
and mar . refer to the unhealthiness of the climate ; and ildka mdr 

ha3 been translated by some of the canal officers as i the land of death.’ The llAja 
of Kashipur, however, assured Mr. Moens that the term is derived from an old 
local Hindi word, meaning simply the tract lying below the mountains, 
and containing no reference whatever to climate. The den includes all 
the old cleared country ; the mdr the old Sub-Himalayan forest tract, 
of which a minute portion only is included in the district. Situated to 
the extreme north of parganahs ChaumahJa and Richha, the latter is 
noted for the extreme unhealthiness of its climate. This is apparently 
due to the proximity of forest and uncleared lands, the highness of tlio 
spring-levels, the greater amount of the annual rainfall, and the badness 
of the water. In the wells of this tract a reddish oily scum may be ob- 
served on the surface of the water, and not even boiling and careful filter- 
ing will entirely remove the unpleasant oily tasto. The line of the mar is 
gradually receding with the extension of population, and consequent spread of 
tillage. It would appear, however, to have advanced in the 250 years ending 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. In an allusion to some fiscal 
reforms introduced by the Emperor Jal&lud-din Khilji (1288-95) Kabar is 
noted a 9 the boundary of cultivation. „ But an old family chronicle of the 
Mawfii kazis places the far more southern Sarauli in the mar ka ildka of 
Humdyfin’s reign (1526-56). 

The soils of the district may be divided into sandy, clayey, loamy, 
gravelly, and alluvial soils. Of clayey and sandy soils the 
6 # ilB ‘ worst are found in Karor, Aonla, Faridpur, Sarauli, and 

Nawabganj. In other parganahs the sandy mould, being of a moist alluvial 
character, is almost as productive as 2nd-class loam. The best loam is 
found in the northern parganahs and parts of Bisaljmr; the worst in 
Faridpur and Sarauli. 
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Sandy soil, 1 or that which contains moro than seventy-five per cent, of 
sand, is known hero as b/nir. In its natural state it is of 
Sftndj .oi *». ve ry little value. It becomes parched during the hot wea- 

ther, and, boing too porous to retain moisture, is incapable of affording suffici- 
ent nourishment for the better crops. Hence its staples arc the coarser autumn 
growths, such as bijra , millet and pulses, with occasionally barley or gram in 
the spring. It may be easily recognized by its not binding in the hand when 
squeezed, oven when wet. It may be permanently improved for tillage by an 
admixture of clay, silt, or mud from rivers and tanks, or vegetable earth : and 
when manured will sometimes produce sugarcane or wheat. Where the sur- 
face soil is of littlo depth, it is occasionally swept away by the fierce May 
winds, leaving a barren substratum of indurated sand or clay exposed to 
view. A four or five years’ fallow is thou required to make tho land again 
culturablo. 

Clay soils are formed by the mixture of si lex and alumina. They pre- 
sent many varieties according to tho amount of alumina 

Chivoy soils. 

present. Where this exceeds fifty per cent, the land is 
only fit for brick-making. The clay soils are slow to absorb moisture, but are 
very retentive of it when absorbed. During the hot weather they dry up and 
split into deep cracks or fissures, and become so hard as to be quite impene- 
trable to tho plough, until they have been softened by tho first fall of rain. 
They requiro more tillage than any other soil ; otherwise the roots cannot 
penetrate to a sufficient depth, nor can tho air gain access to them. These 
soils may be recognized when dry by their colour, weight, cohesiveness, and 
fissures; by their greasy, soapy, and sticky feeling when pulverized and rubbed 
in the hand. From this latter peculiarity they are sometimes know n as chiknct. 

The whitish heavy clay with traces of iron is here called 
Khdpat. ~ 

khdpa( y and in some few places did pa f. Difficult to work at 

all times, it is rendered pasty by rain, and as hard as iron by heat. It absorbs 

moisture from the air only on its surface, which rapidly dries ; but it imbibes 

abundantly the raiu water, and retains it by so strong an affinity that it remains 

till it stagnates and rots the roots of tho plants. This is very unproductive soil, 

grow ing as a rule only tho poorest kinds of rice. It is of hardly more agricul- 

, tural value than poor bhur* Tho bluish or blackish clay 

soil is the best. This is w hat is usually called mattiydr by 

the cultivators; it grow r s freely all crops, except bdjra aui the autumn pulses. 

For cotton it is not nearly so good as loam. Wheat, oats, gram, linseed, musifr, 

1 The description of soil % which follows has been transcribed almost word for wod from 
the admirable teuli-uii nl upuri. of Mr. Mucus. 


Khdpat. 


Mattiydr . 
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augarcane, and rice nre the staple crops. As a rule, owing to the difficulty of 
tilling it sufficiently, it is not as valuable as loam; but where water and manure 
are available, and the cultivators are either Lodhas, Kurmis, or Rains, it is 
considered quite as good as, if not better than, loam. A clay soil in a low- 
lying situation ih a drainage line, where the crops are exposed to injury from 
sudden floods in the rains, is known as jhada or jhabar. It differs slightly in 
value in such a situation, according as the natural soil is hliapat or true mattiydr . 
Everything which will tend to soften the earth, to render it more light and 
porous, to facilitate the passago of water and air through it, will improve these 
clay soils. A mixture of earth or sand, deep and frequent ploughing, turning in 
green crops, and the use of well-fermented manures, will all be found bene- 
ficial. 

The loamy soils present many varieties. Loam may be generally des- 
cribed as a mixture of sand, carbonate of lime, clay, 
Loamy soils. . 1 j 7 

and humus or vegetable mould. It is moderately co- 

hesive, less so tliau clay, and more so than sand. The rain filtrates easily 
through it, and it throws off moisture readily by evaporation. The air can 
penetrate readily to the roots of the plants and supply them with moisture ; and 
this, in a hot climate, conduces greatly to fertility. Tillage is easy, and 
demands less labour than on clay lands. As the soil is light and porous, the 
roots of the. plants can penetrate deeply. As a rule a good loam is the most 
desirable of all soils, for it grows all crops without exception, bears all the 
vicissitudes of season, and can be cultivated without excessive labour in 
almost any weather, except during or immediately after rain. A clayey loam 
is known here as dora* ; it is the best of all the loams, and grows very fino 
sugarcane, wheat, and gram. It is found chiefly in the north parganahs 
along the high banks of the Bahgul and Deoha rivers, and in Bisalpnr east of 
the Ivatna, on the edges of the maUiydr. 

A sandy loam is called chhnat, and varies in quality and value according 
to the proportion of sand in it. Where it contains less than about sixty per 
cent, of sand it is lst-class cldinat ; where that proportion is exceeded, it is 
2nd class, and is known as milaoni or bhur milaoni. This last grows all crops 
but rice, whose place in the rotation is taken by bdjra aud the pulses. Thero 
is another variety known as siwdi ; this is a calcareous loam, very finely 
divided, and of a yellowish white colour. With water and manure, under good 
spring tillage, it is as productive as lst-class dumat. Without these requisites it 
is hardly better than good bhtir, from which, under autumn treatment, it can be 
barely distinguished by the eye. In the hand it is readily distinguished by its 
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<rreasy, smooth, velvety feel, its lack of grittiness when rubbed, and its cohesive- 
ness. Bldr, by free and constant manuring, may be converted artificially into 
dtimat, and m'ittiyAr by the samo process into doras. 

The alluvial soils or khddir are formed by inundations of rivers, or by 
streams that have taken new channels. Atjjfirst, as a rule, 
Alluvial soils. they are mere river sand, but the successive inundations 

deposit a rich mud, containing the remains of all those animal and vegetable 
substances which muddy waters carry with them. Soil of this kind requires 
no manuring, as its fertility is constantly ronewed by the floods, and its level 
raised till at length it is subject to floods only when the river is unusually high. 
It was distributed at settlement into two classes : (1) the khddir where there is 
over a foot of alluvial soil, and the level is such as to prevent its being annually 
flooded ; and (2) the khddir where the rich soil, or, as it is locally known, the 
lamp, has been imperfectly deposited, and the sand is close to tho surface, or 
where the level is vory low. Thero might have been a 3rd class, the almost 
pure sand, in which only linseed, ma.vir pulse, aniseed ( oju-din ) or melons are 
sown. Sugarcane is grown largely in the khddir , but the juice is watery, and the 
produco in gur or rdh is less, and of worse quality, than that of the upland fields. 

The khddir thrives best in seasons of drought. When the rains are heavy, 
or the floods late in tho season, the ground is so saturated that the sowing for 
the spring crops must bo deferred till very late in the season; and oven then 
the produce is thin, or frequently half destroyed by rust ( rut ha ). No irrigation 
is required in tho khddir, and water is usually found at a depth of from three to 
eight feet from tho surface. Tho best lands of this description are in the valley 
of the Buhgul. Then come the khddirs of the Ramganga and Deoha, and, last 
of all, those of the Katna and Khanaut. 

The subsoils in this district are usually clay, sand, or lenikar. The clay 
retains the water and allows it. to stagnate, thereby injur- 
Subsoils. j n nr t] 1G roots of the growing plants. The kankar , if, as in 

some places, it is near the surface, is still more injurious; and in a few villages 
of Karor, Faridpur, and Bisalpur renders the land almost barren. The people 


have no knowledgewof the fact that by burning it they can obtain excellent lime 
for manure. The sand is either a coarse-grained red sand, or the ordinary 
whitish, or the blue sand. All (except for well-sinking) form a good porous 
subsoil when the surface stratum is of sufficient depth. There is generally 
throughout, the district little of tho deposit known as rch. 

In tho more elevated parts of tho Pilibldt tahsil both clay and loam are 

Distribution of the found sometimes mixed and at other times degenerating 
various soils. j n k, sanc ] The clay liei chiefly in the hollows. Much of 
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the inferior soil lies along the edges of existing or deserted watercourses. On 
the slopes of the rising ground a fertile clayey loam is found, forming the link 
between the two. Loam predominates in Balia, Sanelm, Aonla, Sirsaon, 
K&bar, C'haumahla, Richha, and Bisalpur ; sand in Faridpur, Sarauli, and 
Karor. Classic the parganahs in order of natural fertility, Mr. Moens places 
in the first class Saneha, the bulk of Bisalpur, Nawdbganj, Richha, Kdbar, and 
Sirs&wan ; in the second Mirganj, Balia, the khadir, and all the des of Chau- 
niahla ; and in the third the tfplands of Aonla, Karor, Sarauli, East Bisalpur, 
Farfdpur, and the mar of Chaumahla. 

The district is traversed from north to south by three considerable rivers 
— the Sdrda, Deoha, and Ramganga ; and by others of less 

Rivers. . 7 > ^ r> r> J .7 

importance, such as the Eastern Bahgul, Nakativa, Deorani- 
ya, Sankha, Sidha, Dojora, Kichhaha, Western Bahgul, Bh&kra, Dhakra, Dhora, 
Aril, Nawab Nadi, Upper Kailas, Lower Kailas, Absara, Pangaili, Lohiya, 
Kakra, Amri, Mala, Khanaut, and Gumti. 

After a course of some 150 miles within the Kumaun hills the Sarda 
debouches on the plains at Barmdco, 1 forming from with- 
Sarda. j n a short distance of its source the boundary between 

Nepalese and British territory. For about nine or ten 
miles, as far a* the old fort of Banbasa, 2 it flows in a southerly and south- 
easterly direction, generally in one bed, between tolerably high and pic- 
turesquely wooded banks. With the characteristics of a bill-stream it soon 
parts. Every mile rapid* become rarer, the bed is less strewn with boulders, 
and sandbanks become more numerous. Near Banbasa the river separates 
into two main streams which reunite about fourteen miles lower, enclos- 
ing the island known as Chandni Chauk. Within the memory of men still 
living the western channel carried tho main stream of the Sdrda. But of 
late years the tendency has been yearly increasing towards tbe eastern 
channel, and the western now carries little more than a few inches of water 
daring summer. The western ohannel is however the boundary between 
British and Nepalese territory. About a mile below thejreunion of the two 
branches is Mundiyagh&t on the main road between Pilibhit and Nep&l by 
Mainakot, the principal line of traffic between Nep&l and Bareilly. Hence 
the Sarda, still keeping a south-easterly course, flows into Oudh. It is now 
joined by the Kariali ; and the united stream, down to its junction with the 
Ganges on the borders of Ghazipur, is known as the Gh&grtf, Sarju, or 
Dehwa. 


J la the Kumaan district. 


1 la tbt T&rii district* 
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Velocity. 


The velocity varies very considerably in different parts of the river. Not 
only is the fall of the country much greater as the hills 
are approached, but the banks being of firmer material, 
the stream is confined within a narrower bed, and the depth and velocity is 
increased. Between Barmdeo and Banbasa the average fall (including rapids) 
is thirteen feet per mile. Between Banbasa and Mundiyaghat, again, the fall is 
(including rapids) from nine to ten feet per mile ; but henceforward it seldom 
exceeds two feet. In the first case the measured average velocity between rapids 
is nearly three feet per second ; l in the second a little over two feet ; and below 
Mundiyaghat, where there are no rapids, about two feot only. In all the cases 
here mentioned the average velocity is the velocity at low-water level in the hot 
season. In highest flood tho velocity between Barmdeo and Mundiyaghat would 
probably bo between eight and nine miles an hour, and below Mundiyaghat 
from four to five. 

Tho highest known flood on the Sarda at Barmdeo rose nearly thirteen 
feet above the low-water level, and just washed the main 
street of the Nepalese village oposite. At Banbasa the 
highest remembered flood roso fourteen feet above low-water level, and at 
that height must have discharged by many channels which ultimately join 
the main stream, hut in ordinary floods are dry. At and below Mundiya- 
ghat a considerable tract is submerged in high floods, more especially on the 
eastern bank. The maximum calculated discharge is 98,000 cubic feet per 
second. The average minimum discharge for five year§ equals 5,315 cubic 
feet. 8 


Remarkable floods, 


About a mile above Barmdeo, and half that distance within the gorge 

through which the Sarda issues on the plains, may be seen 
Rocks and shoals. . , . , , , % . , , 

a rapid. Tins becomes when tho stream is shrunken a 

•mall cascade, descending from a ledge of rock which on tho western side crops 

out with great distinctness. Below it no rock, except in the form of disjointed 

boulders, is encountered. 

From Barmdeo to Mundiyaghat, the velocity being great and the bed 
of tho river consisti&g of these boulders, there are no shoals, unless occasional 
banks or islands of small boulders may be so called. Below tho latter, how- 
ever, shallows of irregular shape and size become numerous. A few days’ rain 
and a corresponding rise of some three or four feet in tho stream have been 
known to work a remarkable difference in tho extent and position of such sand- 
islands and shoals, 

a little orer two miles an hour. * Sic in the PilibhU settlement report. Rnt the 

place of measurement is not stated, and the expression * average minimum' is hardly clear. 
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In the hills the river flows from its very source over a rocky bod cum- 
Formation of the bered with boulders of immense size, which gradually dimi- 
bed# nish as tlie distance from the hills increases. At Barmdeo 

there are still mighty stones, measuring mostly from one-lialf to three, and in 
many cases from fifty to one hundred cubic feet. By the time the river 
reaches Banbasa their size has rapidly decreased. The stream is no longer 
swift enough to roll down stones of any great weight, and those lower boulders, 
having travelled further, lia^o of course lost most by attrition.. A boulder 
containing one or two cubic feet would be deemed large at Banbasa. A mile 
or two above Mundiyaghtit the bed of the river may still be called stone, but 
its boulders have become reduced to pebbles. Below the ghat that bed con- 
sists solely of sand, at first clean and sharp, but afterwards muddy. When the 
Oudh frontier is reached, mud is said to predominate. 

Below Alundiyaghat there are no rapids. The bed and banks arc so 

soft that the river has no difficulty in smoothing down ob- 
Rapids and eddies. . . 

structions or gnawing out fresh channels. Above Mundiya- 

ghdt, where the fall rapidly increases and the nature of the bauks forbids the 
stream to widen easily, it frets into many rapids. Probably in number, and 
always in position, these vary from year to year. Except that above Barmdeo, 
which, as before noted, is formed by a stable ledge of rock, all the rapids aro 
cutting more or less backwards up-stream. In 18G1) the number of rapids, great 
and small, on the main stream between Barmdeo and Mundiyaghat, was up- 
wards of fifty, or rather more than on© in each half mile. 1 There are lorries 
at Sherpur and Jatpura, which change their site with the changes in the river 


bed. 


The Chuka. 


Rimganga. 


The Chuka or Chauka is a considerable affluent, flowing perhaps in an 
old bed, of the S&rda. After a long course through tho 
Tarai and Puranpur it joins that river in the latter parga- 
nah. Its course is in this district almost parallel to that of tho Sdrda. 

The Raraganga rises in the Dudutoli range of (jrarhw^Ll, and not, pace Lord 
Macaulay, 2 amid tho “ snowy heights ” of the Himalaya. 
After traversing the Bijaor and Moradabad districts, it flows 
through Rdmpur into this, the point of entrance being Shahpur in parganah 
Sarauli. It then takes a south-easterly course, dividing tho tahsil of Aonla 
from those of Mirganj, Karor, and Faridpur, and that of Farfdpur from Budaun 
district. It acts in this district as a catch-water drain to tho rivors flowing 
from the north-east, which it oarries off through Budaun, Shu hjah&npur, and 
Farukhabad, to swell the great Ganges. Its affluents in Bareilly are tho Dojora, 
l From a not# aupplied by the late Mr, Heaford, C.E. * Eway on Warnn Ua$tiny§, 
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Bankha, Sidha, Deoraniya, and Nakatia, all of which join it on the left bank, 
and the Andharia and Hiran Phundan, 1 which meet it on the right. The 
highest recorded flood level was attained on the 20th July, 1871, when the 
surface volooity reached nine miles an hour. The average temperature at 
Akha during September of that year was 84°F. The banks are well 
defined. The cliff often indeed appears vertical, but in such cases really over- 
hangs about ^ to 1 slope, 8 being undermined by the current until the super- 
incumbent earth falls through its own weight fnto the water. In other cases, 
and especially on the side opposite a cliff, the bank descends in little vertical 
bteps cut by the current as the floods subside. 

The bed of the river is shifting sand. Mr. Roney, C. E., who furnished 
^ ^ this information, writes : “ I have taken several sections 

across the river, aud as an illustration of how rapidly it will 
alter in the course of the current in 21 hours, I have known the bottom silt 
up at a certain spot as much as 30 feet. The strata passed through in sinking 
the wells for the railway bridge at Anguri were sand for the first 20 feet, then 
si bed of hard kankar and sand, and below that clay.” The ease with which 
the river can boro fresh beds through its soft alluvial surroundings renders it 
somewhat capricious in tho choice of a course. Twenty-five years ago its 
main stream flowed past Gaini, 9 miles west of Bareilly. It then cut into the 
hod of the Dojora and ran past Bareilly itself, but during the rains of 1871 
it again returned to its own channel. Throughout the whole distance between 
Bareilly cantonments and the Aril, some 15 miles, its old beds are traceable.* 
The lowness of its channel as compared with the neighbouring upland, and 
the breadth of its khadir, in this district, render the Ramganga quite useless 
for irrigation. It can boast in the flooded season of a small boat traffic, but 
the amount is variable, depending mainly on the prices ruling for cereals at 
Fatehgarh, Cawupore, ami other down-country marts. In 1872 some forty 
vessels sailed downstream from Moradabad and elsewhere, ladeu with grain, 
sal logs, and bainbodtf. Bamboo rafts, often 200 feet long, are sometimes floated 
down the river, five or six together, towards the Ganges. In summer the Ram- 
ganga becomes fordable at most places. It is, however, spanned by pontoon 
bridges at the Idg&hgh&t below the city of Bareilly, and at Sardarnagar of the 
Bareilly and Budaun road ; by bridges of boats at Sarauli, Gaini, Kiy&ra, and 
K&dirganj Nagaria. 

1 These last two brooks arc remarkable only for a certain descriptive picturesqueness in 
their nam^B, and will not be mentioned again. “ Andhnriya/* writes Mr. E. Stack, •• mesns 
the blind stream, and is a good name for a river which has neither beginning nor end. Hiran 
Fh6ndan means stag’s-bopgle, and is so called because of the deep mire on its banks/* 

* 1 - e., $ horizontal to 1 vertical. s One of these beds, the Jua, which lies south-west- 

ward* between Bareilly and the present course of the river, still holds water, 
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Its floods are considerable, extending not in defined drainage lines, but in 
wide sheets of water. As a rule, the deposits are fine alluvial mud. But in 
places where the current is strong, sand is left to sterilize t he land till its powers 
are revived by a kindlier sediment The water of the river, whotker swollen 
or shrunken, is of a muddy yellow-brown hue. Bareilly near the left and 
Sarauli on the right bank are the only important towns beside the Ramganga 
in this district 

The Deoha, known to the neighbouring mountaineers as the Nanda, rises 
in the ChauMsi Bhabar of Kumaun. There its water, like 

^ £OllA 

that of more eastern streams, contains large quantities of 
lime in solution, and blanches after rain to a milky whiteness. The springs 
from the hills below which it debouches are similarly impregnated, and deposit 
their lime either pure or in stalactites. Such lime is exported to Bareilly, 
Pilibbit, and Sh&bjak&npur, where its excellent quality commands a ready 
sale. 

Entering Pilibhit near Un&ni and Gangapur, and flowing due south with 
a strong and rapid current, the river forms for some miles the western boundary 
'of that parganab. It then passes through Bisalpur into parganah JahHpur of 
the ShAhjah&npur district, where it is known as the Garra ; and eventually 
joins the Ramganga near Sandi in the Ilardoi district. Pilibhft and Bisalpur, 
both on the left bank, are the principal towns which in this district adjoin the 
stream. 

Swollen by violent floods from the mountains, the river is at times very 
broad and deep, discharging 26,000 cubic feet per second ; but in summer its 
flow does not exceed 200 cubic feet. During the rains it is navigable below 
Pilibbit by boats of 100 maunds burden, and logs mny be floated down it for 
most of the year. A good deal of irrigation is suppliod by its affluents; but 
having a wide bed much below the level of the surrounding country, the Deoha 
cannot itself prove similarly useful. Its khadir is less uniformly good for 
agricultural purposes than that of the Ramganga, because it is enrichod to a 
less uniform depth by the alluvial deposits ( kamp ) of the floods. But in both 
cases the best land of one year may be converted by the annual inundation into 
* the worst land of the next. There is great risk of damage to the autumn crop ; 
and if the floods are late, spring sowings are deferred until the delay injures 
the crop of that season also. In years of light rain these khadirs yield excel- 
lent crops at both harvests. The affluents of the Deoha in this district are the 
Suudarya, Upper Kail&s, Lohiya, Kirkiya nadi, and Kakra. The bed and 
banks resemble in character those of the R&mganga. The monotony of the 
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river’s course is in this district broken by no rapids, eddies, shoals, or rooks. 
The ferries are at Rajghdt below Pilibhit, Pansauli, and Bisalpur. * At all these 
places boat bridges are maintained through the cold and hot seasons, that near 
Pilibhit being occasionally restored and used during tho monsoon also. The 
river is almost every where fordable in summer. The colour of its water is 
whity-blue in unflooded seasons, and the water itself is renowned for whole- 
someness. 

Tho East Baligul rises near L&lhar in parganah Ivilpuri of theTarai district, 
^ h ^ and enters this near Harharpur Samkha of parganah Richha. 

It then traverses Richha, Nawabganj, Karor, and Faridpur, 
passing on to join the Ramganga in the Shahjahanpur district. The only im- 
portant towns on this river are Baraur and Fatebgauj East, both on its right 
bank. Its velocity in high floods is three feet per second, and at low-water in 
the cold season one quarter of a foot per second, or almost stationary. Tho 
highest recorded flood level was fifteen feet abovo low water. The river-bed 
is formed of alluvial sand. Tho strata pierced in sinking tho railway wells 
were first sand, then pebbles, next clay, and finally kankar. 1 The banks 
exchange character in each successive bend or reach of the stream, an abrupt 
cliff being generally faced by a shelving slope. The water is of the ordinary 
brownish-yellow mud colour, and its temperature in September S3°F. The river 
is enlivened by little traffic. A few vessels hailing from Farukhabad or Cawm- 
pore ascend in tho rains as far up as Nawabganj, returning with grain, sfd logs, 
and bamt>009. Though unimpeded by rocks or rapids, navigation is at all other 
seasons stopped by tho shallowness of a stream everywhere fordable. 

Tho affluents are tho lower Kailas and two small streamlets. The 
Rohilkband Trunk Road used to cross the East Baligul at Fatehganj East, 
on a masonry bridge built by a former Amil, while the Bareilly-Pilibhit 
road still spans it with a more modern structure of the same material. The 
former building has been swept away, but will probably bo replaced. There 
is also a public ferry on the Bareilly-Bisalpur road. The water is largely 
used for irrigation, and its supply as far down as the Girem dam in Nawab-* 
ganj is regulated by the Canal Department. Below this are numerous earthen 
dams built by the neighbouring landowners and their tenants. For the 
maintenance and construction of such works a number of villages combine, 
each being considered bound to supply the labour of one man for every 
plough it possesses, or his hire for the time required to construct tho dam. Up 
to 1868 tho Canal Department charged for tho water, but this proceeding has 
been stopped by orders of Government. In parganahs Karor and Faridpur 

1 From a memorandum b y Mr, Campbell, C E. 
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there is a narrow “ carse” (khddir) whose soil is of very superior quality, pro- 
ducing th 6 finest wheat and sugarcane. On the rising ground (bAngar) 
•above this, however, the soil 1*9 sand of the poorest description. North of par- 
ganah Karor, again, the upland perched on the bank usually called the Dhaya 
-19 exceptionally good, while the scanty khadir on which it looks down is poor 
and sandy. The water of this river is considered by the cultivators peculiarly 
suited to sugarcane, wheat, gram, and tnasur. Captain Tickell, R.E., writes 
•that in the northern part of hs course u considerable diluvial and erosive 
action is going on, owing to the (artificial) admission of the Sukhi, a stream 
rising in the Tartu district. The tendency of this is to raise the bed of the 
Bahgul, widen the channel and form a khadir, and gradually to convert the 
section of the Bahgul into one suitable for a hill-stream.” Tho prudence of 
admitting the Sukhi at all may be doubted. Since its admission, observes Mr. 
Moens, “ the zammdars of the villages near the Bahgul in Iiichha and Nawdb- 
ganj have complained, and with good reason, of the terrible damage done to 
their autumn crops from the increased violence of the Bahgul floods. It is 
impossible to calculate the loss caused to the zamind&rs of the old- settled and 
well-cultivated parganahs by this piece of engineering. Formerly the Siikhi 
did a little damage, but only in the comparatively unpeopled and uncultivated 
Tartu. To remedy this many valuable estates in the Bareilly district have been 
needlessly injured.” 

Rising in a marsh /iear Baraur of Naw ibgnnj, and traversing tho north- 
western portion of that parganali, the Nakativa enters 
Karor near the village of Dabbaura, and eventually 
joins the Ramganga on its left bauk near Khalpur in parganah Farldpur. The 
city and cantonments of Bareilly Stan I on its right bank. It was on the shores 
of this stream that Lord Clyde’s army was opposed in 1858 by the united 
rebel forces of Firoz Shah and Khan Bahadur Khan. The banks are in some 
places clearly defined, and in others gently sloping. In ordinary times the 
water is of a greenish blue colour, but in time of flood becomes of the ordinary 
muddy brown. 1 Its temperature varied during September, 1871 from 84° to 
8G°F. The highest recorded flood rose on the 31st July in that year to 9*29 
feet above low-water level. The bed of the river consists of alhivud mud rest- 
ing on a bottom of clay. In sinking wells for the Oudh and Uohilkhand Rail- 
way bridge, the strata pierced were(l) three feet of clay ; (2) six feet of sand ; 
(3) thirteen feet of clav, and (4) a thick bed of kankar . 

This river is not navigable at any season. It drains indeed an area of 
some 92 square miles only, and even in winter is almost dry. The Bareilly* 

1 From notes by Mr. Roney, C.E, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
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Fatehgarh and Bareilly-Pilibhlt roads cross it on old masonry bridges ; the 
Bareilly-Bisalpur road by a ford. Throughout its course the river is made to 
store its water in earthen dams, constructed for purposes of irrigation by the 
neighbouring zamind&rs. Those exist at Rathaura, Mandiya, Ahmadnagar, 
Harinagla, Lakhaura, Manpur, Choktiya, Badhauta, and other places. The best 
kankar beds in the district are those quarried along the banks of this stream, 
and on the uplands between it and tho Deoraniya. They are now, however, 
almost exhausted. 

The Deoraniya rises in the Tarai district, wanders southwards through 
Richha, and forming the boundary between Naw&bganj and 
Karor, joins the liamganga near Bareilly in the latter par- 
ganah. It is crossed on the Naini Tal and Moradabad roads by masonry bridges, 
that on the latter being built in 1842 by Diw&n Bahadur Singh, an ex-sarish- 
taddr of the Bareilly oollectoratc. The banks are alluvial and tlio bed is silt. 
The Deoraniya provides the villages along its banks with great facilities for dam 
irrigation. Its banks are about four feet higher than the level of the surround- 
ing country. During summer, when the current is hardly perceptible, those 
banks are tilled down to the water’s edge and yield superb crops. In 1871 
the river rose ten feet above low-water level, overtopped its banks below 
Bareilly, and flooded the surrounding country. The summer tint of its water, 
a greenish-blue, becomes changed by the rains into the usual muddy brown. 
Jn sinking the wells for tho bridge on the Naini Tal road the strata traversed 
were alternately day and sand down to twenty-seven feet below the surface, 
when boulders were met with. The river is at no time navigable. Maize and 
cotton grown on its banks are particularly good, but the water is said to be bad 
for all legumes and vetches. 

Formed in the north-west of Karor by the junction of the Gora and Lila, 
or white and blue brooks, the Sanklia flows sluggishly 
southwards through that parganah till it reaches the Dojora 
near Bahjoiya. The Bnreilly-Moradabad road crosses it on a masonry bridge 
near Fatehganj West. It is not navigable, but is used throughout its course to 
water tho adjacent fields. The banks are clearly defined and the bed consists 
of stiff clay. This is a quiet orderly stream, which neither changes its course 
nor floods the surrounding country. There is no important town on its banks. 

The Sidha rises in parganah Sb&habad of the Rampur State, and, flowing 
south-eastwards through parganah Mi rganj, joins the Rfim- 
ganga on its left bank near Labhera. It is crossed by 
small boats (ddngas) in the .rains, and at other seasons is fordable. The banks 
are clearly defined, sloping in most places and in some abrupt. The bed is of 
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sand and clay. The floods of the monsoon are heavy and do much damage to the 
autumn crops of the surrounding villages. The water is sparingly used for 
purposes of irrigation. 

Tho Dojora, as its name implies, is formed by the junction of two pairs 
of streams, the Kichaha and West JBahgul on the west side 

The D#jora. 7 ° 

and the Dhakra and Bbakra on the east. They join below 
Dibni Pauncha to tho north-west of parganah Karor, whence, taking a south- 
easterly course, the river joins the Rftmganga on its left bank near Haibatpur. 
The former point of junction was some miles lower down, but a few years be- 
fore the great rebellion the Ramganga left its old bed and broke into tho 
Dojora. The banks are too high to admit of water being extracted for irrigation. 
The stream is not navigable, though occasional timber and bamboo rafts are 
floated down it in the rains. 

Its banks are alluvial and tho bed consists of sand. There are no rocks 
or shoals, but a few trifling eddies appear. During the rains tho river slightly 
gnaws its banks, but to no very marked extent. Cloar and transparent during 
the cold and hot seasons, its water acquires in times of flood the usual tawny 
hue. 

The river Kichaha debouches from the Kumaun hills at the Bhamaura 
^ h b pass, aDt l receiving the overflow of Naini Tal, Malwa Til, 

and Blnm Tal, forms perhaps the chief line of lower Hima- 
layan drainage between the Kosi and the Deoha. After traversing the Tarai 
district and absorbing tho waters of the Gola, it enters Chaumahla of this dis- 
trict at Mundiva. Passing onwards with a duo southerly course into Kabar, it 
receives the Khalua and Baraur on its right bank, and another Khalua further 
below on its left, ultimately joining the West Bahgul above Baripurain the 
same parganah. 

In 1847 Captain Jones estimated its discharge opposite the village of 
Kichaha in the dry months at 120 feet per second. The or^jnary discharge at 
the point of its entering this district is 40 to 60 feet per second ; but the Gola 
floods cause it to rise about 10 feet, and discharge about 16,000 cubic feet per 
second, with a surface velocity of 10 feet per second. The banks are abrupt 
on the side where erosive action is taking place, and shelving on the other. 
Tho bed is generally of river sand. The river is not navigable, the bed is 
narrow, and there is no kh&lir tract. The highest remembered flood-level 
was about ten feet al>ove low-water mirk. There are no shoals, rooks, or 
rapids, but occasional eddies. The water when, not flooded is unusually 
clear. 


The Kichaha. 
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Bhakra. 


The West Bahgul is a Tar&i stream flowing through the State of Rampur. 

West Babgui Entering Sirs&wan on the north-west near Dhakiya, it 
passes onwards into Kabar, and receives on its loft bank tho 
Kichaha. The united stream quits Kabar for Mirganj, where it is reinforced 
by tho Kiilhi on the right and the Dhora on its left bank. It at length joins 
the Dojora below Dibni Pauncha on the Karor border. The Mor&dabad and 
Bareilly road crosses it by a ferry near the village of Pipariya. Shahi and 
Firozpur are situated on its banks — the former on tho left, and the latter on the 
right. This river is too shallow for navigation, and indeed everywhere fordable 
during summer. Its banks are alluvial and tho bed is sandy. 

From sources in the Kumatin district, tho Bhakra passes through that of 
tho Tarai and entors the Stato of Rampur. Hence it invades 
Mirganj, where, reinforced on its right by the Dhakra, it 
hastens on to effect its junction with the West Bahgul. Meeting, as already men- 
tioned, on the Karor border, tho united streams are thenceforward known as 
the Dojora. Tho banks of tho Bhakra are as usual alluvial ; the bod is as usual 
sandy. Neither alluvion nor diluvion is caused by this stream ; neither rocks, 
shoals, nor rapids appear in its bed. Its water is clear except during tho rains. 
It is neithor navigable nor used for irrigation. Across it in summer and winter 
a bridge of boats convoys tho Bareilly and Moradabad road. 

The Dhakra, rising in tho Rdmpur State, enters Mirganj near Mandanpur, 
and receiving tho Nahal on its right bank, empties itself 
into the Bhakra near Jauner. { 4 0 3 

Before leaving tho Tarai, where it rises, the Dhora is joined by the Katna, 
a stream of similar origin. Entering Chaumahla at its 
north-eastern angle, it traverses that parganah, Kichaha, and 
part of Mirganj, falling into the West B&hgul near Baphri. The village of 
Itawa, a station of tho Groat Trigonometrical Survey, is on its left bank. The 
Bareilly and Nami Tal road crosses it by a bridge of three spans thirty feet 
each. Tho strata pierced in sinking wells for tho foundations of the piers were 
of alternate clay and sand for twenty feet below the surface, after which boul- 
ders were met with. The river is not navigable, but throughout its course is 
dammed for irrigation by the Canal Department. The bed and banks are clay ; 
tho water they confine is clear except daring the rains. Tho ordinary dis- 
charge of the Dhora where it entors this district is from twenty to thirty cubic 
feet per second ; but both Dhora and Katna receive during tho monsoon some 
hill -water from two torrents which break away from tho Gola bolow Haldw&ni. 
Thus swollen the floods rise ten feet, and tho discharge is then 2,200 cubic 


Dhakra. 
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feet per second, with a surface velocity of 3J feet. The water is considered 
peculiarly favourable to vegetable and turmeric cultivation, of which there is a 
good deal on its banks. 

The Baraur, a stream largely used for irrigation, rises at Daran in tho 
Ba dX !al district, and meets the Kichaha in Chaurnahla. The 

Nahal rises in Rampur, and passing into Mirganj joins the 
Dhakra near Sindhauli. 

Starting from a swamp in Moradabad, 1 the Aril passes through the 
^ ^ ^ northern angle of Budaun, and, entering this district, 

divides Sarauli from Aonla and Aonla from Saneha. It then 
returns into Budaun, being merged in the IUmganga 2 near Hazratpur. The 
Bareilly — Aonla and Bareilly — Budaun roads cross it on masonry bridges. 
The bridge on tho former road was constructed about a century and a quarter 
ago by Fateh Khan, chamberlain at the Itohilla court of Aonla. 

The velocity of the stream at high flood on the 30th June, 1871, was 3*20 
feet per second and at low- water 148 feet. The floods rose on the former 
occasion to 8 02 feet above low-water level. The stream is extremely tortuous, 
with an average width in high floods of from 600 to l,2O0feot, and a maximum 
width in places of 1,800 feet. The average fall per mile is 2 31 feet. The 
valley is a well-defined depression about 2,600 feet in breadth, with sides 
of moderate steepness. The banks of tho low-water bed are some thirty 
feet wide and almost vertical in places. 3 Tho subsoil of tho valley, when 
exposed by floods, is of a dark sandy appearance. This river frequently rises 
five or six feet after a couple of hours’ rain, and falls again as rapidly. The 
water is said to become, after rain, sandy rather than muddy. In sinking 
wells for the Railway bridge tho strata perforated were (1) some 3 feet of 
surface clay ; (2) about 2 of biue sand ; (3) a three-foot layer of kankar ; and 
lastly, 25 feet of the same blue sand. Tho temperature of the water at 
6 a. m. on the 1st of September, 1871, was found to be 82°F. “ The river,” 

writes Mr. Moens, “answers all the purposes of a large irrigation canal. At 
many places ducts are cut, and tho water is taken to village^at a considerable 
distance from its banks. It is dammed in several places, but the dam manage- 
ment is not good, and the water is not utilized to its fullest extent. I should 
recommend that the management and distribution bo made over to a special 
officer on Its. 40 or 50 a month under the direct orders of tho Collector.” 
Owing to the multitude of dam3 which, in winter, spring up to block its course, 

1 The legend is that in days of drought a Charofr sacrificed himself for the public weal by 
leaping down s well. From tbe chasm which received this Hindu Curtius the pleased gods 
caused the Aril to fl iw. * Not in the Ganges, as stated by the Bareilly settlement report, 
u. f : vidt tup. p. 12. * From a note by Mr. Coustable. C. E. 
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Nawib Nadi. 


L’ppcr Kall&s. 


tb© river seems then deprived of current. The Aril and Nakatiya are both 
celebrated for the fish found in their waters. 

The Naw&b Nadi was originally a canal, cut from the Aril some 130 
years ago by the Nawab Ali Muhammad Khan. It flows 
hard by Aonla, and rejoins the parent stream about seven 
miles south-east of that town. As a rule gently sloping, the banks are in places 
very ill-defined. The bed of the river is of silt. The formation met with in 
sinking the wells for the railway bridge was, for three feet from the surface, 
loamy earth ; three to ten feet, sloshy blue clay ; ten to twenty-five feet, sand ; 
twenty-five to thirty feet, indurated sand in sheets ; and thirty to thirty-five 
feet, kankar and sand. The velocity at high flood is 300 feet per minute, 
the flooded stream rising to a height of 10* 4? t feet above low-water level. 
In the cold season, owing to the construction of dams, the flow is hardly 
visible. 

Once a Tardi stream, the Upper Kail&s has been converted into a bill 
river by the Deoha, which burst into it near Cliorgalia, 
about forty miles north of Pilibldt. It joins or rejoins 
the intruding river near Deoni in parganah Jahftnabad. Its floods rise about 
13 feet above low-water level, and discharge 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
with a surface velocity of about fij feet per second. The mean winter discharge 
is 100 cubic feet, and the minimum 15 cubic feet per second. The banks and 
bed are similar to those of tho Kichaha. 

The Lower Kailas, formed by tho junction below Umariva 1 of the rivers 
, Apsara and Pangaili, takes a due southerly course through 
he Lower parganahs Nawabganj and Fan lpur, emptying itself into 

tho East Bahgul at Imlia, some six mitos north-east of Farfdpur town. 2 It irri- 
gates extensively, but is not navigable. The banks are alluvial, tho bed is 
sandy. There are no rocks, shoals, or eddies. Iu time of flood silt is deposited, 
but at other times the water is clear. 

Rising in the Tar&i, the Absara or Apsara enters tho Bareilly district near 
*tho village of Bill pur in Jahanabad, and, traversing that 
parganah from north to south, enters Nawabganj, where it 
joins the Pangaili below Mandiya Chaudhari. Below the point of junction tho 
united streams are known as the Lower Kailas. The Apsarfi is bridged on tho 
Bareilly-Pilibhit and Pilibhft-Richha roads. Tho mean cold-weather discharge 
is 10 cubic feet per second, the flood discharge 750 feet, and the minimum 
discharge 4 cubic foot per second. Tho banks are well defined and consist, 
like the bed, of stiff clay. The river is not navigable, but is a bountiful source 
Nawabganj. 1 From notes by Captain Tickall, R.E. 
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of irrigation. It is much choked with weeds. The wells sunk for the piers 
of the bridge near Jahanabad encountered boulders 1G feet below the sur- 


The Pangaili rises in a marsh or lagoon ( j b 1 1 ) near Bhagnera in Jahdn- 

_ abad, and passing southwards through that parganah enters 

The Pangaili. 7 1 . 

Naw&bganj. Here it combines with the Apsar& to form 

the Lower Kailas. Like the latter, it is an irrigating but not a navigable 
stream. The Pangaili is fed by perennial spriugs in its bed, which is of 
clay and sand. During the drought of 1837 the thirsty cattle wero driven 
from miles round to bo watered at its pools. The strata bored in sinking 
the wells of the bridge on the Bareilly- Pilibhifc road, near Nawabganj, 
were alternateclay and sand until, at 20 feet, boulders were met with. The 
stream is bridged also by the Pilibhifc-Richha road. Tho mean and mini- 
mum discharges of this and many other smaller brooks are much affected 
by the amount of water extracted for irrigation, or of canal water thrown 
into them for drainage. The mean discharge of the Pangaili is given at 
from 10 to 50 cubic feet a second. The water supply of the Apsara, Pangaili, 
and Deoraniya is regulated by tho Irrigation Department. 

Quitting, in a south-westerly direction, its Tarai sources, the Lohiya 

The Lohiya enters parganah Pilibhft near Bhagtaniya, and empties 

itself into the Deoha near Mailmra, some thirteen miles 
north of Pilibhit town. Though its bed is of sand, and its waters far too 
scanty to bo navigable, this stream is perennial. Even in summer it can 
show a depth of two feet, and a discharge sufficient to supply a small canal ; 
but its irrigating powers are at present somewhat neglected. 

The Kakra issues from a swamp in parganah Bilahri of tho Tarai 
_ _ district, and entering Pilibhit near Neoria receives tho 

Sathiya nala on its right bank, joining the Deoha west of 
Pilibhft town. The banks are alluvial and the bed is clay. Like tho Lohiya, it 
retains in summer enough water to supply a small canal. The mean cold- 
weather discharge is 30 cubic feet per second; flood discharge 1,465 cubic 
feet ; and minimum discharge 22 cubic feet. 


The Lohiya. 


The Kakra. 


Rising in a tank at Pauta Kalan in parganah Pilibhit, and flowing south- 
Thc Amru wards iuto Bisalpur, the Amri joins the Katna on its right 

bank below Sikha, some six miles north-east of the town 
of Bisalpur. The banks aro clearly defined and the bod is clay. Between 
Pah£rganj and Dbuuakdara on this river are constructed irrigation dams 
which water twenty-seven villages. Fees are taken by tho owners of these 
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The Mils. 


The Kliansut. 


villages, which pay for the construction of the dams. Being fed by springs, 
the bed is never dry. 

The MA1A rises in the swamp so named in the Pdranpur forests, and 
flows through the eastorn part of Pilibhft into Bisalpur. 
Here it is called the Katna^ and hence it passes south- 
westwards into Shiihjahanpur, receiving on its way the waters of the more 
eastern Amri. It at length disembogues into the Deoha. In tho upper part 
of its course tho Mala is simply a series of deep swamps choked with reeds. 
Extensive irrigation is effected from the Katna. From a dam below Gajrauli 
the water is taken in a duct towards Deoriya. The banks of the river consist 
of clay on one side and sand on the other. Its bed, whore it has completely 
freed itself from the swamp, is of sand. 

The Khanaut is another river rising in the Puranpur forests. It quitis 
that parganah to become tho boundary between Bisalpur 
and the Simhjahanpur district, in which latter it ultimately 
joins the Deoha. The town of Bilsanda is situated on its right bank. In its 
upper course the Khanaut resembles the Mala, consisting of a series of reedy 
swamps ; but further down-stream the banks become clearly defined and the 
hod assumes a sandy character. It is little utilized for irrigation and is subject 
to violent floods. In its lower course tho banks are high and cliff-like, recalling 
those of the Jumna near Allahabad, and suggesting tho idea that the Khanaut 
was once a mightier stream than now. It has a velocity of three feet per 
second in the flooded, and of two feet per second in the cold season. Tho flood 
height is 12 feet. Tho water is of a greenish hue, except in tho rains, and 
in the cold season has a temperature of 7151F. 

Flowing due south from its sources near Mainakot in the Puranpur forests, 
The Gomati of the Gumti enters the Simhjahanpur district, quitting it to 
Gu:uti » traverse Oudli and join tho Ganges on tho frontier of tho 

Benares and Gbazipur districts. Its course in this district resembles that of the 
Khanaut, and consists of a scries of swamps all bearing tho worst possible 
character for malaria. These last three rivers owe their origin to one of the 
lines of springs which here, at a distance of about thirty miles from tho hills, 
again come to the surface. 1 The swamp are formed in natural hollows now 
filled to a considerable depth with a black peaty-looking, spongy soil, the 
abode of divers and numerous beasts. Of these morasses the Mtild is deemed 
most deadly, and for miles round renders the country-side uninhabitable by 
mankind. 

1 On issuing from the hills many of the smaller streams are lost in the slope of shingle and 
boulders (BhAoar) which intervenes between hills and plain. Their waters re-emerge in the 
Uact which, from tbc extreme moisture thus imparted, is named the Tarfci. 
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The Chuka on the east and the Khanaut and Gumti marshes towards 
the south are equally fatal. Fortunately for the people 

The A V 

thick belts of jungle interpose between these swamps and 
the cultivated tracts of Pilibhifc and Puranpur, protecting them to some extent 
from the worst effects of the feverish exhalations. Still this portion of the 
district, surrounded and intersected as it is by swamps, is even in its most 
healthy places unhealthy for strangers. The U1 nadi, rising on the borders 
of Puranpur, becomes deadly in parganah Khotar of the Shahjalianpur dis- 
trict.. Its name may have some connection with tho word au/, which here 
means malarious fever. 

The Pairiya, a small stream rising near Ramnagar in parganah Sarauli, 

Other minor and passing thence into Aonla, joins the Aril near Ivhajur- 

•treams dandi in the latter. 1 The Aonla road crosses it on a masonry 

bridge. The Bajha rises near Bharntganj in Saneha and flows through that 
parganah into the Budaun district. It is crossed bv a masonry bridge at 
JBhamaura on the Aonla road. The Kandu is a small stream which, rising 
near Aspur in parganah Xawnbganj, falls into the East Bahgiil in parganah 
Karo r. The Pilibhit road crosses it on an old masonry bridge near Sithra in 
Nawabganj. The banks are too high to admit of much irrigation. 

The existing canals of tho district arc those named after the Bahgul, 
Kichaha, Kailas, and Paha rivers. In 1872-73 the first had 
a length of 108 miles, the second and third of 32 each, and 
the fourth of 13 miles. But since then the courses of the last three have been 
largely re mot cl led. Considerable parts of the old lines have been abandoned 

and returned to landholders, who have in most cases levelled down the banks 
and restored the land to cultivation. The Bahgul canals, however, as yet 
remain unchanged. 

These derive their water from earthen dams at Rudrpur and Bhanpur 


Canal#. 


Tbe Bahgul camlt. 


fSitarganj \ and masonry dams at Churaili and Girem. On 
leaving tho Tarai, they traverse parganahs Jahauabad, 
Richba, and Xawabganj. They include a group of small water-courses known 
as the Barha feeder and tho Sisauna, Bh&npur, Nakatpur, Sasenia, Churaili, 
Girem, and Ughanpur distributaries. None of those exceeds some ten feet in 
width, or three feet per second in velocity. They during 1876-77 watered in 
this district some 22,175 acres. 


1 from the r>M ca«i ? e-mound of DeokoN, just bojoir their junction, the view up-stream i# 
highly •* Both river#/' write# Mr, Edward $wck, "are seen in glimpse# of gleaming 

wyer here an 1 there as they wind through the field* which they irrigate. Each it full to tbe 
brim and large enough to form a charming failure in tlie landscape, which it bounded on the 
north by the high wail# of the old ilamttag^r fortri**.’’ 
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The Kichaha or Richaha Dhora canals draw their chief supply from an 
earthen dam in the river Kichaha, near the village of that 
ilk. As this dam is swept away by the first floods, the 
large autumn supply of the Kichaha cannot be utilized. The alteration of this 
canal was completed in 1876, and it has now a length of about 87 miles, in- 
cluding branches. After penetrating parganahs Chaumahla, Richha, K&bar, 
and pait of Mfrganj, it tails into the Bahgul and Dhora rivers north of Sh&hi. 
The distributaries which branch from the main line are named after Tursam- 
pur, Bahori, Itajunagla, Siiarifnagar, Shergarh, Itampura, and Bahramnagar. 
The Kichaha canal watered, in 1876-77, some 24,250 acres. 

The Kailas canal is fed by a masonry darn across the Upper Kailas river, a 
K i few miles after its entry into the district. Hence the canal 

proceeds through parganahs Jahanabad and Nawabganj, 
discharging its surplus waters into the Lola, a water-course tributary to the 
Deoha. Its lines are mostly new, having been completed in 1873, and 
have in this district a length of about 38 miles, including branches. The 
distributaries are named after the villages in which they begin or end: Amaria, 
iMAdhiipur, Sardarnagar, Magrasa, Khamaria, Nakti, Aini, and Nawadia. It 
watered in 1876-77 about 11,860 acres. 


Kailas canal. 


Tapped a short distance above Nagla from the Paha, a stream of the 
Tar&i, the Paha canal appropriates the bed of the Beni, a 

Paha canal. . 

brook by whose waters its own are slightly reinforced. 

After leaving the Tarai, it flows through the Chaumahla, Ktibar, and Sirsawaa 
parganahs. its approximate length, including branches, is 21 miles. Its dis- 
tributaries are the Daolatpur, Gurbojh, and Cliaehait rajbahat. Its irrigation 
in this district amounted during 1876-77 to 6,310 acres. 1 Like the Kailfis, 
this is a newly-aligned canal, opened in 1873. Except at the Lanka falls on the 
Bahgul canal, where a small corn-mill is worked, the water of these canals is 
nowhere used as a motive power. 8 


The history of these older canals is given very fully in a “ Roport on canal- 
irrigation in Rohilkliand M by Captain W. Jonos of the Bengal Engineers, 
whoso scheme for an Eastern Ramganga canal has been mentioned 
above. 3 Irrigation of an unhealthy and unscientific kind was widely 
practised in Rohilkliand both before and for some time after its cession to British 
rule. The system, whose introduction is ascribed to the Rohillas, seems to have 
consisted chiefly in blocking with a dam every small stream that was too 

1 Including the area watered by the Cliaehait distributary and separately shown in the re- 
turns. * From Irrigation Revenue Report, ltCti*? 7, ami note* by Major Parsons, S.C., and 

Captain Tickell, IMS, * Page 25 i. The report was published at the Thomason College 

Rurki, 1865. 
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weak to resist such treatment. 1 It is needless to say that this process too 
often water-logged the country above the dam, and perhaps favoured the efflo- 
rescence of rth . Government has now been for many years engaged in 
undoing the mischief, and substituting for the crude old system one of a more 
scientific character. The general principles of new schemes are — (1 ) re-opening 
the natural drainage lines of the country, and supplementing them where 
needful ; (2) carying the water to irrigate the watersheds between the rivers ; 
(3) utilizing the whole of the available supply, including the hill-water, at 
present hardly touched; (4) obtaining from the Ssirda the remainder of the 
water required for the thorough irrigation of the district. Projects for a 
S&rda canal may, however, be considered in abeyance. 

On the latest of such projects a report was published in 1871 by Captain 
Project for a G. Forbes, Ii.E. 2 Including, as his plan did, extensions 
Sirda canal. to J aan p Ur) Benares, and Azamgarh, it may fairly be regard- 

ed as one of the vastest Irrigation schemes of modern times. Starting from head- 
works at Nagla in the Tarai, six miles above Mundiyagli&t, the canal was to 
flow southwards through Puranpur, as far as M&inakot. Here it was proposed 
to divide it into three branches— (I) the Shahjahdnpur, ending in the district 
and at the town of that name ; (2) the Benares, which was to be navigable 
throughout, and tail into the Ganges at Benares ; and (3) the Faizabad, also 
navigable, which, before ending at Faizabad, was to throw forth offshoots to 
Azamgarh and Jaunpur. Other rivers would of course have subsidised the canaL 
with their waters. It was neither needed nor designed for irrigation in this 
district. The scheme was intended chiefly for the benefit of Oudb. But it 
would have affected the following districts in the North-Western Provinces- 
proper: Shahjahdnpur, Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, Jaunpur, Azamgarh, 
and perhaps, by enhancing the supply of the Tons river, Ghazi'pur. The total 
cost was set down at over 383 lakhs of rupees ; and the net income at from 
32 to 33 lakhs, or over 8 per cent, on the capital. 

It is extremely doubtful whether new canals in Bareilly will pay finan- 

Probabie effect of c * a ^y ; arl( J their effect on the health of a country whose 
nc.T canals in this average spring level is already but 11£ feet below the sur- 
face in February remains to be seen. In Sab&ranpur and 

lii The slope of the country,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, # *raay be pat at abont an average fall 
of two feet in the mile. The fatal facility afforded by this gradient encouraged the Tathins, 
who poured into Kcbilkhand during the last century, to introduce the irrigation with which 
they were familirr ir. their own country. Channel* were excavated by rule of thumb, and drain- 
age lines stopped by Arihen embankments. The slope quickly brought the water to the surface. 
The land was cheaply watered, and the produce, especially rice, much increased. On the 
cession of the province the landlords were encouraged by Brilish officers in spreading this net- 
work of unscientific water-course;** The effect of stopping the drainage lines and their 
affluents, combined with the backing-up of water behind each dam, had a most injurious effect 
on the climate.” s J'ubltahed at the Lucknow Government Tress 
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Muzaffarnagar the introduction of canals has raised the spring-level with 
results which the reports of the Sanitary Commissioner have hardly described 
as fortunate. 

Here, however, matters are already bad enough to justify the belief that 
they cannot be worsened by a careful system of irrigation. The stoppage of 
natural drainage lines by ignorant landholders continues to exert an evil 
influence on the climate and the health of the people. Advocates of the new 
scheme point to the success which an intelligent canal system, in harmony with 
those lines, has gained in die Tar&i district. There the right of Government 
to control tho water-supply has been exercised. Dams have been cut through, 
streams straightened, and swamps existing up to 1858 cleared, until even 
Captain Jones would scarcely recognize the tract whoso bungled irrigation 
he deplored. Should the drainage and irrigation of the Tarai further improve 
as compared with thoso of North Bareilly, emigration from the latter to the 
former may be expected. . 


Lakes, jbfls, Sc c. 


There are no lakes in the district, but there are several largo creeks or 
discarded channels (dabri) of the Raniganga and Deoha, 
and a few large lagoons or swamps (jlril). The Lilaur 
jkil in parganah Sarauli is two miles long, forty chains broad, and ten feet 
deep. Retaining water throughout the 3 ’ear, it supplies a good deal of 
irrigation, but has no regular affluents. The Baluwa jlnl in parganah 
Karor, 3 miles long, 275 yards broad, and 9 feet deep, is also used for 
irrigation purposes. Daulatpur jlnl in parganah Faridpur is upwards of a 
mile in length, 230 yards in breadth, and JG feet in depth. This, too, is 
never dry, and provides the neighbouring fields with a constant supply of 
water. The Jebar jhil in the same parganah has a much shallower basin, 
so that in summer, when its dry bed is cultivated, it retains water only in a few 
scattered holes. It is 413 yards long, 423 yards broad, and during the mon- 
soon, in places, 12 feet deep. It is being gradually silted up. The swamps 
of Purinpur and Pilibhlt have already been noticed. The jMIs above mentioned 
are all well stocked with robu, bosini, and other fish. Their chief vegetable 
products are a kind of wild rice called pasdi , sxnglidra or water-caltrop, and 
occasionally bhasenda , the edible root of tho lotus. Water-fowl abound in all 
during the cold season, and none arc said to bo in any degree prejudicial to 
health. ILf* 036 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway enters tho district at Fatehganj 
East, in parganah Faridpur, leaving it at Jagtira in par- 
ganali Aonla. The entire length of this line within 


Communications. 
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Bareilly is 47*38 miles. The five stations are Fatehganj East, 22 miles from 
R Bareilly; Faridpur, 12 miles; Bareilly itself ; Bash&rat- 

ganj, 10 miles west of Bareilly ; and Aonla, 17 miles. 
The station named Mahnnidpur is situated not in Mahmudpur of parganah 
Aonla, but in the adjoining Budaun village of Karengi. 1 

The principal highways aro (1) the Bareilly and Farukhabad, or “ Ro- 
^ hilkhand Trunk Road, Fatehgarh section,” which passes 

south-eastwards through Faridpur, quitting the district 
at Fatehganj East; (2) the Bareilly and Moradabad, or “ Rohilkhand Trunk 
Road, Rampur section/’ running north-westwards through the town of Mir- 
ganj ; (3; the south-western road to Budaun and Hathras, leaving Bareilly 
city and cantonments in two branches which join shortly before the united 
road crosses the Rdmganga at Sardarnagar ferry ; (4) the Bareilly and 
Naini Tal road, passing northwards through the town of Baheri ; and (5) the 
Bareilly and Pilibhft, stretching north-eastwards through Nawdbganj town, 
to find its terminus in the capital of the Pilibhft subdivision. Encamping- 
grounds for troops are encountered at Fatehganj East and Faridpur on the 
first road ; at Fatehganj West and Mirganj on the second ; at Alampur Zafar- 
abad on the third ; at Bhojupura, Deoraniya, and Baheri on tho fourth ; and 
at Rathaura, Nawabganj and Pilibhit on the fifth. The following list distri- 
butes these and other highways into 1st class or metalled and bridged ; 2nd 
class or raised and bridged, but not metalled ; and 3rd class or cart-tracks 
with occasional culverts and bridges : — 

1st class roads. 



Mileage within district , 

Bareilly and Farukhabad ... ... 


»* 

Moradabad ... 

25 

M 

Ilathraa, City branch ... 

15 

»* 

Cantonment braneh 

•I 

♦ » 

Naini Tal ... ... 

86 

«» 

Pilibhit ... 

SO 

Aonla and Budaun 

H 



i. 


Total 

HU 


2nd class roads. 


Bareilly and Aonla 

31 

» t 

Biualpar 

»*» 

Pilibhft and Baheri ... ... 

13 


Shihjahfnpur 

$» 


Total 

91) 
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3rd class reads 


Pilibhft and Madhu Tan da ... ... 

„ Pdrdnpur ... 

„ Siiarganj 1 ... j 

„ Barmdeo ... ... 

ii Mahafi ... ... 

„ Neoria Husainpur 

Sliahi And Shfshgarh (branching from Barcilly- 
Morad abaci road^ ... 

Biaalf ur and Khudfigaoj* 

„ Bamroli 

ti Dcorin ... ... 

,, FarMpur 

Bbamorn and Aonla 
liaheri and Shahi 

„ Chachait 

FariMpur and Khudaganj 
Nawibganj and Barkhcra 

LAIpur, Madhu-Tanda, and Gunekai ... ... 


Mileage within district, 

.. 10 


Total 2511 . 



The classification here shown is not unlikely to be affected by the relief 
works open during last years dearth (1878). Much of the work then under- 
taken remains unfinished, and if carried to completion may alter completely 
the class of several roads. The list does not include the numerous cross- 


country tracks from village to village or the roads within the larger towns. 
On the former repairs are never wanted, and the latter are repaired with 
the proceeds of a municipal income or a house-tax. It will be noticed that 
the lines connecting headquarters with the tahsili towns of Aonla and BLsalpur 
arc unmetalled. Aonla pargnnah and its neighbour Saranli are iudeod worse 
provided with communications than any other portion of the district. The 
northern half of that district is, however, so intersected by a net-work of 
streams and water-courses that the downpour of the rains renders traffic on 
all except the few bridged roads next to impossible. A tramway along the road 
to Pilibhlt has more than once been proposed. Objections have been found in 
the fact that the bullocks of a native cart travel just in front of the wheels, 
and would therefore lame themselves on the tram ; but tramways no more 
than railways are intended for native carts. It is probable that a light railway 
will ultimately connect Bareilly witli Filibhir. Tho project is ready wdien the 
funds are forthcoming. 


1 In the Tar*i district. *#n Shahjahunpur. 
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Here are the distances by road from Bareilly of the principal towns and 
villages : — 


Parganah. 

Town or village. 

Distance 
! in 

1 miles. 

j 

Parganah. 

Town or village. 

Distance 

in 

milee. 

Aonla ... 

Aonla 


i 

17 

Mfrganj 

Diinka ... 

23 

Balia 

Balia 

... 

n 

Ditto 

llaldi 

2S 

Bisalpur 

Barkhcra 

... 

a-j 

Ditto 

Nhfthi ... 

17 

Ditto 

Bnmroli 

... 

3d 

Nawabganj 

Baraur 

22 

Ditto 

Bilsanda 

... 

33 

Ditto 

Ilafizganj ... 

14 

Ditto 

Bisalpur 

... 

24 

Ditto 

Nawthuauj 

19 

Thautnahla ... 

Baheri 

... 

29 

Ditto 

Sent ha 1 

1 16 

Faridpur 

Bhiita 

... 

12 

Pilihhit 

Pilihhit 

30 

Ditto ... 

Faridpur 

... 

! 4 

Puranpur ... j 

Mad hu Tlnda ... 

69 

Ditto 

Fatehganj 

East, 

24 

Ditto ... , 

Neoria 

42 

Ditto* 

Tisua 

... 

20 

Ditto .. j 

Puranpur ... 

64 

Jahanabad 

Amaria 

... 

! ,°6 

Richha ... j 

Ocorania ... 1 

19 

Ditto H , 

Jahanabad 

... 

27 

Ditto ... 1 

Riehha ... j 

27 

Ditto 

Khamaria 


24 

Saneha ... 

Aliganj ... | 

10 

K&bar 

Kabar and 

Slier- 

1 21 

Ditto ... 1 

Banharatganj ... | 

11 


garh. 


i 

Ditto ... 1 

B ham ora ... j 

14 

Karor 

Bharaulia 

... 

; 7 

Ditto ... ! 

Gain! , . j 

8 

Ditto 

Bhojupura 


1 11 

Saruuli 

! Hardaspur ... ' 

26 

Ditto 

Chaubari 

... 

5 

Ditto 

Piyas ... , 

28 

Ditto ... 

Fatehganj 

West, 

12 

Ditto 

Hanmagar ... ! 

23 

Ditto 

Kathaura 

... ! 

9 

t it to 

Saratili 

28 

MirganJ 

Mtrganj 


21 

Ditto ... 

Shiupnri ... j 

28 




1 

Sirsawan ... 

ShLshgarh ... | 

i 

31 


The south of the district is well bridged as compared with the north ; 


_ but even in the south are few bridges conspicuous for 

Bridges. . . " 1 

their size or construction. The finest beyond all com- 

parison is the railway bridg? spanning the Rtmganga a few miles south-west 

of Bareilly, and this is a structure that would do credit to any position. Built 

of iron girders resting on round brick piers, it has 35 spans of 56 feet each 

and one of 72. Its total waterway is 2,032 feet, and its total cost amounted 

to Rs. 8,26,222. At its north-eastern corner is a bungalow occupied by the 

railway official in charge. 1 Several comparatively insignificant bridges have 

survived since the days of native rule. Those across the Aril and East 

Bahgul have been already mentioned. The extreme narrowness of those 

over the Sankha and Nakatia, on the Roliilkhand Trunk Road, seems to show 

that they also were standing in ante* British times. The following statement 2 

1 This bridge wa.« designed by the late Messrs. Kcpptd and Lovell, C. EE., and constructed 
by Messrs. Q. Wood bridge and F. Walton, C. EE. 2 Kindly supplied by Mr. A. II. Mac- 
kenzie, C. District Engineer. # 
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shows the nature of the crossings where the principal roads are encountered 
by streams : — 





Flooded 

season. 

Dry 

season^ 

Character 

of 

Name of road. 

River. 

Means of transit. 

A 

1 

u* 

CQ 

J3 

Cu 

a> 

a 

'XJ 

eS 

o> 

u. 

« 

1 Q 

% 

PQ 

tl 

o 

« 

I. — Metalled, and 
bridged roads. 



Feet 

Feet 

1 1 

Feet Feet 



Bareilly and Uath- 
ras lioad. 

Hamganga 

Pontoon bridge and 
j ferry. 

2,5(JO 

20 

300 6 

i 

1 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Sand. 

Ditto 

B.'ijha 

IMasonrv bridge ... 

200 

i 10 

15 

2 

Do. 

Do. 

Rohilkhami Trunk Nakatia 

Hoad, Fatchgarh 
section. i 

Ditto 

1,200 

11 

15 

H 

Sand. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Bah a i'll 

Ferry 

1,300; 14 

100, 4 

Do, 

Do. 

Rohilklmnd Trunk Dooraniyn 

Hoad, Rampur 

section. I 

Masonry bridge ... 

300 j 12 

j 

30 ; 3 

! ! 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Sankha ... 

Ditto 

200 

10 

20 

8 

j 

j 

Clay. 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Ditto 

Kichaha or Western 
Bahgul. 

Bridge of boats and 
ferry. 

500 

14 

75 

4 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

Sand. 

Ditto 

Dhakra Bakra 

Ditto 

500 

14 

75 

4 

Do. 

De. 

Bareilly and Naini Deorauiya at Bhoju- 
Tal Hoad. I pura. 

Masonry bridge ... 

1 

190 

lo 

92 

3 

Clay. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Gora at Deorania 
village. 

Ditto 

50 

8 

30 

3 

Do. 

CI*y. 

Ditto 

Narah at Kamnau... 

Ditto ... 

60 

8 

40 2 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Dhora Nadi ut Gar- 
wara h . 

Ditto ...; 

j 

94 

9 

60 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

AndbaUa Nadi at 
Amdanda. i 

Girder bridge .. 1 

30 

6 

20 

0 

Do. 

! Do. 

Bareilly and Pili- 
bhit Road. 

Nakatia ... ! 

i 

Masonry bridge ... 

380 

! 

9 

5 

6 Band. 

i _ 

Sand. 

Ditto 

Kundu ... 

Ditto ... 

336 

7 

10 

a 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Bahgul 

Ditto 

136 

8 

6 

l 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Pangaili ...j 

Ditto ... 

408 

8 

30 

» 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Apsara .. | 

Ditto 

140 

11 

12 

i 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

Deoha river ,..j 

By boat during rains 
and in dry season 
by boat bridge. 

5,000 

21 

96 

3 

Do. 

Dj. 

Budaun and Aonla 
lioad. 

Nawab Nadi ...j 

Wooden bridge ... 

80 

6 

• ft 

»*# 

Clay. 

Clay. 

Ditto ... 

//. — Tinted and 
brilgrd but «»• 
metalled roads. 

Choy. Mala ...j 

| 

Masonry bridge ... 

60, 

I 

8 

90 


Clay 

and 

sand. 

Clay 

and 

sand. 

JPilibhf t and Madlio- 
tanda 2nd class 
Hoad. 

Katna »,* 

MAIa ...1 

Wooden bridge ... 

*oo; 

l.OOoj 

6 

• •• 

111 

Sand. 

Sand. 

Ditto 


Ditto 


7-6 

20 

o 

Do. 

Do. 

PiliMiit and Slmh- 
jah&npiir Road via 
Bisalpur. 

Ser.da ... 

Masonry bridge ... 

240 

i 

! 

17 

12 

1 

Do. 

Do. 
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Flooded 

season. 

Dry 

season. 

Character 

of 

Name of road. 

River. 


Means of transit. 

1 

A \ 

t-j 

d 

<V 

u 

oa 

A 

a. 

a> 

a 

A 

1 

h. 

CQ 

A 

-M 

a. 

a> 

O 

M 

a 

efl 

a 

*6 

a> 

PQ 

11. — Raised and 
bridged but un- 







Feet 



metalled roads — • 




Feet 

Feet 

Feet 



(concluded). 








Sand 

Sand. 

Bareilly and Bisal- 

Nakfttia 

... 

Ferry 

2,2C0 

12 

12 

6 

pur Road. 








Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Bnhgul 


Ditto 

20 

13 

75 

1 

Ditto ... 

Kailas 

... 

Ditto 

1,3140 

16 

125 

3-10 

Do. 

Do. 

Ditto 

Deoha 

... 

By boat during rains 
and by boat bridge 
in dry season. 

6,300 

10 

250, 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

Bareilly and Aoula 
Read, 

Ramganga 

••• 

Pontoon bridge and 
bridge of boats 
and ferry. 

2,680 

20 

300 

6 

Clay 

and 

«and. 

Do. 

Ditto 

A rit 


Masonry bridge ... 

300 

10 

30 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

fthahi and Shisli- 
garh Road. 

Kichaha or Western 
Bnhgul. 

Ferry in rains and 
ford in dry sea- 
son. 

600 

14 

76 

i 

3 

Do. 

Do. 


“The meteorological phenomena of the district, and notably those 
Meteorology and attendant on the rainy season, are largely influenced by 
climate. its proximity to the Himalayas and the Tar&i to the north. 

Indeed, the Oudh tanii to the eastward, lying as it does almost in the direct 
course of the south-east monsoon towards Baroilly (for the winds are here 
directed by the line of the hills into a course nearly due east) contributes not 
a little to determine our climate. Bareilly city itself and all the northern 
parganahs are fully within the limits of the heavier storms of the hills, and 
the rainy season consequently commences a few days earlier and terminates 
a little later than in the districts more to tho south, while the cold weather is 
of rather longer duration. The climate may therefore be termed Sub-Him&- 
layan, and presents the corresponding features of dampness, moderate heat, 
and partial immunity from violent hot winds, which rarely blow after sunset 
and are never prolonged through the night. They usually commence to blow 
towards the middle or end of April, and last with frequent intermissions of 
east winds until early in June. Usually in the first fortnight of May there 
are storms, sometimes accompanied by rain, which temporarily lower the 
temperature. Early in June the west winds are displaced by southerly 
breezes, clouds gradually collect, and violent storms succeeded by tho regular 
rains reduce the day temperature from 95° to 85 C F. From this time till the 
middle of August is enjoyable weather. The breaks in the rains at this time 
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arc showery, cloudy, windy days, admitting of open-air exercise all day long. 
From the middle of August to the end of September the weather is close, 
windless, and steamy, with occasional heavy rain, and tho days and nights 
are oppressively hot. Gradually the temperature lessens till, from the second 
week of October, a camp life in tents becomes tolerable, and from the begin- 
ning of November to the ond of March the weather is unsurpassable. Clear 
bright days, and nights exceedingly cold from sunset to 10 a. m., render the 
large camp fires exceedingly enjoyable up to tho first or second week in March. 
About Christmas time, and again at the end of January, tboro are two or 
three days of heavy rain, effectually irrigating tho cold-weather crops. Occa- 
sionally there are heavy mists or fogs (koer) which come on daring the night 
and last sometimes as late as noon. These aro considered very injurious to 
tho spring crops, in which they produce rust (ratha).” 1 

Except in Puranpur, and especially in such parts of that parganah as 
lie between Cliuka and Sdrda, the climate of the district may bo pronounced 
good for its latitude and elevation. Tho villages of the excepted tract are but 
partially inhabited, owing their cultivation to dwellers in less malarious parts 
of tho parganah. Their sowing with rice completed, tho fields aro deserted, 
to be revisited only when the crop is ripe. Fever is endemic in these parts. 
To tho feverish exhalations of the M&la swamp are attributed much of tho 
sickness so prevalent in the country between Khanaut and Katna rivers. 
Though rents in the adjoining Pilibhft nearly double those obtaining in 
Puranpur, no emigration streams from former to latter. A well-justified dread 
of febrile pains deters colonists from passing oastwards across tho M&la. The 
further west and south, the better the climate ; and that of Pilibhit itself is 
therefore one of the least healthy in the district. Jah&nabad, Richha, and 
Baheri are all more or less insalubrious, the less being represented by tho last, 
and the more by the first of those parganahs. The fact is easily explained by 
the moisture of the soil, and the neighbourhood of the Tarai and Piiranpur 
swamps ; but in Baheri bad drinking water is said to assist these evils. The 
yellow skin, enlarged spleens, and stunted stature of the inhabitants testify 
that either air or water is at fault. 

In Bareilly, as in Gorakhpur, the extensive forest-clearings of later years 
have produced their natural effect ; such reclamation must ultimately tend to 
raise temperature while reducing rainfall. If u garrulous old age” maybe 
trusted, the precipitation has within living memory become noticeably less. 

1 Settlement Keport, whose remark* are partly based on notes by Mr. A. S. Harrison, Prinoi- 
pal of tho now extinct J3areilly College. It might have been added, that the frosts of winter 
nights are surprisingly sharp. Mr. Stack mentions that during the Christmas week of 1878-79 
a pool in the grore where he was encamped froze an eighth ol an inch thick. 
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The clouds which in the youth of the present elders swept low, almost touch- 
ing the rooves and the tree-tops, now sail aloft; while floods have in spite of 
decreasing rainfall become more sudden. It may be prophesied that, with the 
gradual disappearance of the woodland, the climate will more and more nearly 
approximate to that of the extreme north-western districts and the Panjab. 
Such changes would of course re-act upon and modify the nature of the 
cultivation. 


In the following table are exhibited the chief atmospheric phenomena, 
as observed at Bareilly in 1877 (north latitude 28° 22' 9"; east longitude 79° 
2G' 38" ; height of barometer cistern above sea-level, 570 feet). 
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F A. R T II. 

Products of the District, Animal, Vegetable and Mineral. 

For the sportsman Bareilly has far less charm than the district last des- 
Animal kingdom, cribed. 1 In the wilder parts of Puranpur, as for instance 
Wild beasts. along tho Mala swamp, the tiger and the leopard are per- 

haps habitual residents. Bui elsewhere in the district they are mere tourists, 
limiting their rambles to the streamsides of a few northern parganalis and tho 
stunted woodlands of Bisalpur. Even in tho Pilibbit tahsil the damage 
done by them is small ; and their raids on cattle are forgiven in consideration 

1 Bijnor, 
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of their services against the husbandman’s more serious enemies — the wild 
boar and the deer. The depredations of these graminivorous pests extend, 
both in Pilibhit and Bisalpur, for a milo or two outside the edge of the forest. 
Within that limit Mr. Moens has seen crops of young wheat which, carelessly 
watched, looked as if herds of cattle had been driven through them in the 
night. The best way of obtaining a shot is to stalk along the skirt of the 
wood just before daybreak, and thus intercept the deer as they return from 
their nightly trespass on the neighbouring fields. The deer of the district, in- 
cluding in that term antelope, belong chiefly to the pfira {Axis pore mus)^ 
chital {Axis mac ulatus), and nilgai ( Portax pictus) varieties. There are no sam- 
bhar nor barking-deer, and the presence of the ravine-deer is doubtful ; but 
the swamp-deer {Rucervus Duvancellii) is still found in the north and east of 
Pilibhit tahsil. Within the last ten years one or two wild buffaloes (Dubalus 
ami) have strayed westwards across the Sarda, to bo shot in Puranpur. 
Hares are fairly plentiful amid the grass of the dhak jungles. Of wild beasts 
that are not game the jackal and the wolf are perhaps most conspicuous. Both 
are respected as pet dogs of the goddess Kali, and as such are rarely molested. 
The superstition is strongest in the case of the wolf, whom, in spite of the 
rewards set on his head, it is deemed extremely unlucky to kill. To the 
Gosain cemetery at Sayyidpur arc summoned daily, by the sound of the conch, 
some fifteen or twenty jackals, who receive the remnants of the Gos£in’s 
scanty repast. Howards for the slaughter of dangerous animals aro fixed at 
the same rate as in Bijnor. 1 For tho destruction of the snakes, which are 
more than usually numerous, no reward is offered. The average number of 
persons killed during the past five years by savage beasts or reptilos was 225*4 
yearly ; the figures being 275 in 1873, 193 in 1874, 223 in 1875, 204 in 1876, 
and 232 in 1877. 

Few of tlie birds found elsewhere in the plains of the North-Western 

^ ^ Provinces, and detailed in the introduction to another vo- 

lume, 2 are wanting here. Tho principal game-birds aro 
black and grey partridge, quail, sand-grouse, jungle-cock, peafowl, geese, 
ducks, teal, snipe, and (in Pilibhit) florican. Swarms of wildfowl frequent in 
winter the Ramganga. Amidst the steamy heat of the rains, the cry of the Euro- 
pean cuckoo sometimes recalls memories of more pleasant seasons in another 
climate. The monstrous beak and peculiar flight of the dhane « or grey hornbill 
( Meniceros bicornis) are an occasional sight in well-wooded parts of tho country. 

3 Id est, for full-grown tigers and leopards, Rs. 10 and 5 respectively ; for the cuba of these 
animals, R».3 and 2 respectively ; fora female Kb. 5, and for a male wolf Rs. 3. Supra, 
p, 263. * IV., xvii., Iv. The Oudli Gazetteer (II., 154, 158) gives a complete list of 

353 species for the neighbouring district of Kheri. 
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The list of fish already given 1 for the adjoining district of Budaun will 
serve also for this. The mahdser ( Barbus mosal) is when 
obtainable the best eating ; but the rohu carp and anwdri 
mullet are plentiful as well as tasty. The creeks ( dabri ) and old channels 
of the Ramganga and Deoka are full of rohu ( Lahcos rohita)> bosini (species 
unverified), and other fish. 

The cattle used for purposes of husbandry are chiefly bred in the dis- 
trict or imported from the Tanii ; but a few are bought 
Domestic cattle. . . _ , . . . _ . 

at fairs from Mewatis and uhijars, who have conveyed them, 

in most cases by theft, from the west. The Pilibhit subdivision is visited in 
winter by a class of drovers known as Hadias. Coming from Gorakhpur and 
Eastern Oudli, they erect temporary sheds in the Tarfii, and purchase for 
export largo numbers of young cattle. Some H&nsi bulls were once im- 
ported by Government. But the local breeders, ever suspicious of novelty, 
employed them little, and the dank climate of Pilibhit disagreed with them. 
The cattle of the district remain therefore, as before, a small and puny breed, 
quite unfit for deep ploughing, or any similar improvements. It can merely 
be said of them that they are not below the average of other districts ; that 
they suffice for the shallow ploughing in vogue, and that they work well 
on often insufficient fodder. Some statistics, taken in Pilibhit at the census 
of 1865, showed that tahsil to possess 93,315 cows, 98,878 bullocks, 17,449 
buffalo cows, and 2,426 bull buffaloes. The proportion of cattle to population 
was therefore 7 to 9 as against 1 to 5 in Great Britain ; but it must be re- 
membered that the agriculture of the latter country uses, instead of cattle, 
horses or steam. Hero as there the cows are reserved for dairy or breeding 
purposes ; but here the males are harnessed for work in their fourth year. A 
good bullock is said to last from 11 to 12 years, and a bull buffalo from 9 to 
10 . Tho average cost of a good pair of plough bullocks is from Rs. 18 to 22, , 
and of plough buffaloes from $s. 15 to 18. 2 Tho price of labouring cattle 
has doubled in tho past fifteen years, Tho increase is attributed partly to the 
prevalence of rinderpest and partly to the increased demand and diminished 
pasturage caused by the extension of cultivation. 

The diet of village cattle is thus described by Mr. Moens : — “ The cows 
and calves get nothing except what they can pick up 
Their food. about the fields. From Chait to the middle of S&wan t 

the bullocks get five sers of bhiisa ; 3 a day, besides what they can pick 
up in the stubble fields. They also get a little khali or oil-cake, about half 

1 Supra, p. 21. 3 The bullocks used for drawing wheeled vehicle* are, a* a rule, 

much more expensive. * Chaff or chopped straw. 
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a ser per day. Daring the rains thore is ample grazing for them on the 
fresh grass, and they require nothing extra, but a little salt about twice a 
month. At the middle of Aghan the grass begins to run short, and they 
get four bundles ( pulcts ) of green fodder '{charri) a day till the end of Aghan ; 
from that time till Chait they either get charri or rico-straw; while work- 
ing at the sugar-mills they get into very good condition from the green loaves 
of the cane and the odd bits they manage to pick up. In Ph^lgun, besides 
the rice-straw, they get all tho green stuff which is weeded from the spring 
crops; and in the khddir they get chaupatta , l a kind of weed something like 
clover, which grows in the wheat fields, and is a most excellent fodder. The 
chaupatta in a local bigha of wheat is generally worth near the city about 
one aud a half rupee, but in the dry season of 1869-70 it rose to three rupees* 
Akra ( Vicia saliva) is another weed, which is carefully picked as fodder. At 
the end of the rains some of the villages send all their superfluous cattle to 
graze in tho forests to the north and north-east of the district, under the 
charge of two or threo herdsmen ( narha ). They got as narhdi one kacJca 
maund of grain for each buffalo, and fifteen kacha sers for each cow for every 
six months/’ 


Even in Piliblut, the district breeds few sheep or horses. Horse-breeding 

is now confined chiefly to the Ramgauga basin, where wide stretches of grass,. 

, and in some places the clover-like weed just mentioned, 

Ilorsebreeding. 7 

afford excellent pasturage. At Kkalpur in this tract are 

two Government stallions, one an Arab and one an English horse ; and all 
along the river one meets with the brood-mares for which Itohilkhand is still 
famous. The breeders arc chiefly liAjputs and Akars ; and it is to a member 
of the former race that the Government stallions aro entrusted. Strong young 
horses can be bought for Rs. 250 each. At the Bareilly horse-show, held iu 
1879, several mares and fillies from the liamgau ga flats obtained prizes. But 
horsebreeding in this district is not what it used to be. 

Quitting the animal for the vegetable kingdom, we must limit ourselves 
Vegetable kino- t° some brief account of cultivated trees and crops. The 
1)0M * forest trees are those of Budaun and Bijnor, 2 and the forests 

themselves have above received their measure of notice. 3 

By cultivated trees are meant those grown in tho groves and orchards 
which relieve so picturesquely the flatness of the district 
Cultivated trees. j an( l sca pe. In almost every village two or three such 

plantations supply the people with wood and fruit, the wandering official 
with a camping-ground, and the cuttle with a refuge from the fierce glare 
1 Literally Qwiterfoil.” 3 Supra pp. 22-25, 266 C5, 3 Part I, “ Forests.” 
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of the summer noon. The trees belong chiefly to the mango (Mangi/era 
indica ), jaman (Eugenia jambolana), gular-fig (Ficus glomerata ), semal {Bom- 
tax Malabar icum ), and slnsliam {Dalbergia sissoo) varieties. Except in the 
neighbourhood of large towns, the fruit is rarely reserved by the landlord, 
hut is picked by any of the villagers who care to eat it. The mangoes 
thus gathered are a great boon to the poor in years of distress, when even 
the stones of the fruit are collected and ground down for food. The wood 
of the tree itself is used chiefly as material for sugar-mills and agricultural 
implements or as fuel for wedding bonfires. From the jaman also is obtained a 
fruit much relished by natives and flying-foxes, and a timber which, though not 
excellent, is useful in many ways. The shade of its polished leaves is safer, 
if not so dense as that of the mango. Its elastic houghs threaten, during the 
roughest tempests of April, no danger to the person beneath them, hut a 
storrn, writes the authority last quoted, u sometimes makes wild work in an 
old mango grove, uprooting and snapping the trees as if they wore reeds." 
The gtilar and plpal (Ficus religiosa) figs are equally treacherous. Groves are 
often surrounded by a lofty hedge of bamboos, which in this district thrive luxu- 
riantly. The finest bamboo plantation is that at Sayyidpur near liaheri. Here 
bamboos arc planted in regular rows over a space of about 300 yards by 100, 
and form a succession of aisles which are pillared on either side, and vaulted 
overhead, by clusters of interarching stems. Amongst them at one end nestles 
the cell and graveyard of some Hindu devotees (Gosdins), who, after death, 
are buried sitting in a layer of salt. Other fine groves may be seen at Dcoria, 
Bisalpur, Aonla, Sarauli, Shahi, and Fatehganj, East ; Sakras and Chitonian in 
Baber i, and Kuandanda in Faridpur ; and in the northern suburbs of Bareilly 
city. The grove at Fatehganj was the first w hose “noble laurel-like shade " 
sheltered I-Icber on his tour through the district. It was then (1821) thirty-six 
years old, 1 but is still flourishing. 

The opening of the railway has increased the demand for wood.. The 
Demand for wood closing of Government forests in neighbouring districts, 
reducing groves. and the grant to Nopal of the Tarfii woodlands beyond the 

Sarda, have limited its supply. And old groves have suffered from these 
causes a havoc which it will require many long years to repnir. Sentiment 
lias not sufficed to preserve them, regarded though they ho by Hindus with a 
feeling almost amounting to affection. It is still deemed hardly respcctablo to 
fell a grove without planting another in its stead. But had not Government, 
with wise foresight, exempted their sites from assessment, there is little 

the Anrrutivf of hip journey “ o’er broad Hi ml (h lari's sultry mead, o’er bleak AJraora’s 
hilt.” Vd i , 0»»p 16. 
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doubfc that within a few years cultivation would have taken the place of 
trees ; that the district would have lost its chief ornaments, and the climate and 
rainfall changed greatly for the worse. The area found under groves at set- 
tlement was 50,215 acres, whereof 6,767 acres lie within the Pilibliit sub-divi- 
sion. The latter area supported 154,087 fruit-bearing, and 20,161 other trees. 

Tho cultivated crops may, as before, 1 be divided into those of the autumn 
_ , . and those of the spring harvest. Tho following list. 

Cultivated crops. . n 7 

based on settlement statistics, maintains that division, 
and shows the proportion in which eacli crop is raised. But tho manner 
in which tho proportion is expressed differs for the two great divisions 
of the district. Tho column for Bareilly proper shows what percentago 
of the total area of both harvests tho crop in question occupies ; 
that for the PilibMt sub-division, what percentage of the area • of each harvest. 
Thu?, in Bareilly proper, sugarcane occupies 5*664 per cent, of the total area, 
883,993 acres, cultivated for both harvests ; while in Pilibliit it occupies 9*715 
per cent, of the fields sown for the autumn harvest only. Tho form of the 
tables in the Pilibliit settlement report forbade tho calculation of a uniform 
percentage for tho whole district. 

It a in-crops, or crops of the autumn harvest ( khar/f). 


Crop. 


( Lund actually sown 
I with the crop. 
Sugarcane { Land prepared for 
(t hh ) | next year's crop 

^ (pan dra). 

Vegetables and other garden 
crops (tarkari) ... 

Cotton ( kapds) ... 

Hemp (son) 

Maize or Indian-corn ( makha ) 
Rices (dlidn) 

Bdjra millet 

C for grain ) 
Jodr do. J for cattle- > 

(, fodder (charri) ) 
Rodim ditto 

Mandua ditto 

thdmdhh ditto 

Kanqni or kukui ditto 
iJhana ditto 


Botanical nauit. 


Saccharum ofjicinarum 


Cl ossy p i u m her ha ecu m 
(' annabis saliva 
Zea mays 
Oryza saliva 
Penicillaria spicata 

II ole us sorghum 

P asp alum frumenl actum 
Eleusine coracana 
Ofltsmenus colon us 
Panicum Jlaticum 
„ Alil'uiccum 


P EKCENTAG 15 OF TI1K TOTAL 
CULTIVATION. 


Of both hal- 
ves ts in Bareil- 
ly proper. 


6'oC 4 


3 2< 7 

0 932 
3*e44 

0 177 

4 781 
21 9S8 
17-U&9 

6 431 

1 89* 
0*068 
0873 

oeo4 

o’coi 


Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilihhit .sub- 
division. 


9715 


2 602 

0*647 
1*317 
0-055 
0219 
59*720 
9 274 

0 209 

6*841 
OlOt 
0 349 
C*00l 


1 Supra , p. 267. 
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Rain-crops, or crops of the autumn harvest (khari/) — (concluded). 


Percentage of tub total 
CULTIVATION. 


Crop. 


Indigo (nil) 

Urd or mdsh 
Moth 
Mung 
Arhar 
Lobiya 
Til ... 

Waternut {singh dr a) 
Pineapple ( anewus ) 
Munj grass * ... 
Tobacco (tambaku) 
Mustard (ra i) 



Botanical name. 


Indigrfcra tinctoria 

! r base o lus radial ns 

„ (teoni tifolius 

,, tnungo 

Cajanusjlavus 
Dolichoa sinensis 
Sesamum orientate 
Trapa bi spinas a 

Saccharum munj a 
Nirotiana tnbacum 
Uraasica campestris 


Of both har- 
vests in Bareih 
ly proper. 


0*047 
1191 
0*461 
0 U64 
0*448 
0*004 
00 '6 
0 004 


Of autumn 
harvest in the 
Pilibhit sub- 
division. 


7*692 
2 264 
0*243 

0*035 
0 182 

0 001 
0*009 

0*01 I 4 
0.863 


Spring crops ( rcibi ). 



| 

Percentage of total 
CULTIVATION. 

Crop. 

I 

Botanical name. 

Of both har- 
vests in Bareil- 
ly proper. 

Of sprint? 
harvest in the 
Pilibhit sub- 
division. 

Wheat (gihan) ... 

Triticum vulgare 

23*401 

65 676 

Gram ( chana ) ... • 

Cicer anetinum 

3*692 

10 453 . 

Do. (kasa) 

Barley ( jau ) 

Mixed wheat and barley (goji) 

Hordeum hexasiichon 

0 039 

0 ‘260 

1-857 

7 825 

or wheat and gram ( gochna ) .. 
Mixed barley and gram, or bar- 

... 

0 957 

6 532 

ley, gram, and peas (bijra) ... 

»•« 

1*36 7 

0*671 

Garden crops and tobacco 
Melons, musk and water ( hhar - 

Cuenmis melo and C. vulga- 

0 026 

0 174 

buza and tarbuza ) 

ris 

0*080 

0*222 

Oats (jai) ... 

Avcna sativa 

0*015 

... 

Masur pulse 

Rrvum lens 

0 428 

2 641 

Arhar do. 

Cajanus Jlavus 

0006 

o*m 

Sehun ••• ••• 

Pi sum sativum 

... 

Peas ( mattar ) 

0 084 

0*088 

Linseed (alsi or t(si) ... 

Linum usitatissimvm 

0*395 

1*0*25 

Mustard ( sarson and Idhi) ... 

Urassica campestris 

0*048 

0*375 

Safflower ( kusum ) 

Car Ik a m us tine tori us 

... 

... 

Aniseed (a j wain) ... 

Ptychotis a j wain 

o 003 

... 

Kondhtr rice ... ... 

Oryza sativa 

... 

Coriander ( dhanya ) ... 

Coriandrum sativum 

... 

... 


The principal crops are, then, for the kharif harvest rice, bajra, sugar- 
cane, cotton, and maize ; for the rabi harvest, wheat, gram, barley, and their 
combinations. It will be remarked that tobacco and mustard appear as 
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both spring and autumn crops in Pilibhit. Arhar, which figures amongst 
the spring crops of that sub- division, is sometimes classed as an autumn growth, 
but, as observed above, 1 it occupies the ground during both 1 seasons, and can 
be called the special property of neither. The absence of a poppy crop is notice- 
able in the returns for both Pilibhit and Bareilly, proper ; but poppy is large- 
ly grown in the Aonla and Faridpur iahsils. Of the 883,993 acres already 
mentioned as cultivated in the latter tract, 149,768 acres arc tilled for both harvests. 
Such land is here called dosdhi ; and the spring crop grown thereon after the 
garnering of its autumn predecessor is known as the dosdhi rail 2 About a 
quarter of the kharif area is thus resown for the rabi harvest ; and about a 
third of the rabi outturn is supplied by kharif lands thus resown. The remain- 
ing two-thirds are raised from land which has lain fallow throughout the 
autumn, and are named by way of distinction the purdl rabi* From the cal- 
culations of the above list dosdhi crops have been excluded; but in kind they 
differ little or nothing from their purdl contemporaries. China, or chena, which 
will be remembered as an autumn millet, shows again in the dosdhi sowings. 
But no other spring crop is roapod exclusively from dosdhi lands. The whole 
area under spring crops, purdl and dosdhi combined, is to the areaof the autumn 
harvest as 73 to 100. 

From the crops we pass to their methods of cultivation and outturn. 
Method of eulti- The former, a long but not uninteresting subject, should 
vation. Livestock. be p re f ace J by a brief description of tho farmer’s stock-in- 

trado. His live-stock has been to some extent described already. A yoke of 
plough cattlo ,inay be broadly said to cost him Rs. 20 and last him for eight 
years. If bullocks, tho yoke will drag the plough for six hours at a spell ; 
if buffaloes, for one-fourth less that time. In the course of their task tho 
bullocks will turn up over two (local) bighds of clayey, and from 2£ to 3 bighds 
of light soils. The buffaloes, in their shorter term of labour, can plough but 
1 1 bighds of stiff and two of light land. The area which can be properly tilled 
by a two-bullock plough is about 4*7 acres, by a three-bullock plough 6 2 
acres, and by a four-bullock plough 9*3 acres. Settlement records assign to 
the whole district a total of 145,203 ploughs, and the averago cultivated area 
per plough is therefore 8*01 acres. In the eastern parganahs tho number of 
male cattlo per plough is 3*33 ; but in this calculation calves are included. Tho 
western parganahs show a somewhat higher average. When reduced through 
want of cattle to use hoe instead of plough or barrow, the cultivator can keep 

1 P. 26, Budaun notice. 2 We have seen that in Bijnor its usual name is do/asli. 

Mr Stack remarks that the same word is in general use here, and that the term dosahi is often 
limited to land sown with spring crops after bearing autumn rice. 
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but seven local bighds, or little more tlian one acre, in tillage. The Well-to-do 
cattle-owner pays his ploughman (kali) 1 a wage which varies much from place 
to place. In Aonla that wage is one-sixth of the produce ; a second labourer, 
if a second is employed, getting from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 a month. In Richha 
and Faridpur the ploughman’s remuneration is Rs. 2 a month or 20 local mauntls 
of grain ; in Nawabganj a slightly higher sum of money, plus a blanket and 
a pair of shoes yearly ; and in Kabar and Sirs&wan Rs. 2 per month. When 
paid in kind the wage is called bhdnta, and the labourer who receives it a 


bdjiddr . 

Of the plough itself, which differs nothing from the implement used else- 
where in the North-Western Provinces, an illustrated 

Implements. . . . . . . 

description has been given in the Mainpuri notice. 2 For 
drill-sowing a hollow bamboo tube {nal or bans'), with a broad wooden cup at its 
mouth, is attached to tho solo or boot (parhai) of the plough ; and the cup is 
fed with seed which descends thence into the furrow. In preparing the ground 
for sugarcane, tho furrows aro widened by two mould-boards fastened behind 
the share. A thin bamboo goad ( paina with a sharp nail (ardi) at one end 
and a twisted leather lash (santa) at tho other, is used to encourago the cattle. 
To gather the weeds, or pulverize tho soil when caked by rain, a heavy rake 
( khilwdi ) is employed. There are three kinds of harrows — the pcitela or heavy 
beam, the rari or cylindrical roller, and the sohal or parallel beams. Tho 
instruments of hoeing and weeding are the kasi or common, and plidora or 
spado hoe ; the khnrpi , a spud or scraper ; the gandasa and the ddranti or 
hasiya , sickles or choppers, of which the first-named is toothed like a saw. 
For lift irrigation the dugla beri or boat-shaped basket, and for well irrigation 
earthen pots ( karwdra ), weighted levers ( dhenkli ), winch-whccls (< charkhi ), 
leathern buckets ( charsa ), and well ropes (Ido or Lirt), are required. Threshing 
and winnowing demand only a small wooden rake ( parchhdi ), a broom (surhet), 
a three-legged stool ( tipdi ), and a basket shaped not ’ unlike a dustpan. The 
price of all these articles, although somewhat higher than in Buddun, is still 
very cheap. The ploughing apparatus costs from Ro. 1-6-0 to Rs. 3, and the 
leathern bucket Rs. 2. But the patela and well-rope are the only other imple- 
ments whose price always exceeds a rupee. Where comparison is possible, 
these prices are found to have increased little since 1830. In one case indeed, 
that of tho gandasa, they have decreased. 3 

Having supplied tho husbandman with his apparatus, let us see how he 
uses it. The first ploughing of the season ( haraita ) y whether for the autumn 

1 The harwdha of down-country district*. 2 Gazetteer, IV., 513 514. 3 Faom 

Be. 1 to 6 annas. See a comparative list of prices at p. 67 of Mr. Moens’ report. 
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or the spring harvest, is heralded by omens and ceremonies. .For the calcula- 
Ploughinff. The tion °f the auspicious day and hour ( mahdrat ), the orthodox 
mahurat. Hindu consults his priestly adviser, who decides the ques- 

tion in an astrological manner best known to him self. 1 If the ploughing be for tho 
autumn harvest, the advice is taken several days before the Akhtij or 18th of 
Bais&kh (April-May), the date when the cultivator must repay the loans he 
has borrowed on his spring crop. 2 At tho appointed time ho visits one of his 
fields, which must be quadrangular in shape ; and keeping his face or right side 
towards tho eastern moon, makes five scratches in the ground with a hoe or 
ploughshare. He then returns homewards, carefully watching the omens. A 
woman with a pitcher, a gardener with flowers, a watersnake, tho cry of an 
Indian cuckoo, are favourable signs. If a jackal yelp, if a hare or fox cross 
his path, it is unlucky. Once at home, lie spends there the rest of the day in 
undisturbed but wakeful idleness. From disputes with adversaries, and even 
the most trivial offices of kindness towards friends, he holds aloof. Some 
kinswoman who is not a widow presents him for luck’s sake with curds and 
silver. The curds and other delicacies he consumes, but carefully abstains 
from milk. The day of repose over, he engages in preparations for the agri- 
cultural campaign, manuring his fields and putting his tools of husbandry in 
order. Tho mahurat is said to be less carefully taken than of yore. The 
advice of the pandit and even tho warning of omens sometimes remain 
unsought. Still the custom has this indispensable residue, that the earth must 
1)0 scratched, and scratched on a lucky day. The date chosen is often tho 
Dlumdeli or second day of the Holi festival, and sometimes the following day. 
The whole of Bluidon (August- September), the latter half of Kuar (September- 
October) and the first half of Karttik (October-November) are all favourable 
times. But tho first half of Kuar (kan&gat) is a sort of Hindu Lent, in which 
funeral rites of ancestors and acts of charity must be performed; and during 
this period no mahurat is possible. 

Tho kliarlf or rain-crop ploughings begin with the first fall of rain in 
Asarli (June-July). Those for the spring harvest commence in the same 
month, and continue (weather permitting) until tho middle of Bluidon (Angust- 
Septornber). Tho clods are then crushed with the patela , and for every further 
ploughing a harrowing is administered. By the beginning of Ivarttik (October- 
November) 18 or 20 ploughings have given the land a perfect tilth. It is 
ploughed over in all directions, the first ploughing being called eksiri jot , the 

1 1$ ia its the astrologer, perhaps, and not an the priest, that the Br&hman is consulted ; for 
Masai mans often take his advice on this point. a The Akhtij is in this respect to the 

spring crop what the Iriw&li U to the autumn. 
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second dobar , the third tabar , the fourth chaubar , the fifth pachivar , and so on. 
The yearly cost of ploughing the 4*7 acres which can be properly tilled by two* 
bullocks is reckoned at rather less than Rs. 2-8-0. 1 

Three ways of sowing are known to the Bareilly rustic. In the first 
or sai process the sower treads close behind the plough,, 
dropping the seed into the furrow by hand. Tho second,. 
bdm or naly is the ordinary drill-sowing, in which the seed is deposited through 
a tube attached to the plough itself. In the third, hlra or pavera boncty the 
seed is sown broadcast at evening, to bo ploughed over next morning. Wheat, 
barley, and oats are sown by all three methods ; Indian-corn by $ai; the other 
rain-crops and the coarser spring-crops broadcast. Tho practice of scattering 
broadcast without preliminary ploughing is sometimes adopted in sowing 
spring linseed and pulses on land lately vacated by autumn rice. In this 
case also a ploughing follows tho sowing ; and in all cases a harrowing com- 
pletes the arrangements. 

The seed remaining ( bijwar ) in the basket at the close of a day’s sowing 
becomes the perquisite of the labourers employed in the process. The day 
on which sowings are completed (dalvjajhar or nibonif is devoted to festivity. 
Tho plough is decked with garlands, and the remnants of the seed are made 
into a cake for the fattening of mendicants and holy men. 

The science of manuring is but imperfectly understood by the people. 

In collecting dung from the roads, camping-grounds, and 
fields where tho cattle have been grazing, they display, 
writes Mr. Moons, a praiseworthy assiduity. Fallen leaves, ashes, and the 
sweepings of* their houses are no less carefully accumulated. But the manure 
gathered by these means is a put all in one heap, exposed to the air, where it 
remains till it is completely decomposed. By this system nearly all the gases 
and nutritive juices are dissipated and lost, and nearly all the salts are washed’ 
away by the rain. Tho heap, when sufficiently dry, is then burnt, and the 
ashes are spread over the fields : a more wasteful system could hardly be 
conceived. Bones, than which few manures arc more valuable, aro never 
used for the purpose, but are allowed to lie about the outskirts of the village. 
Of all artificial manures they are of course utterly ignorant, and they are very 
disinclined to try anything new.” They have been known to reject indigo reftise 
even when offered gratis . Tho trash sugarcane makes an excellent manure, 
especially for cotton ; but both this and a large quantity of cowdung are 


Manuring 


1 Settlement report of Bareilly proper, pp. 69, 70. 2 Elsewhere Kunr mundla, Kunr boji t 

or Hariar. Daliyajhar mcana literally the brushing out of the Rowing-basket (duliya), See 
Elliot ’j Glossary, articles on that word and those just mentioned. 
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consumed as fuel. Sheep are sometimes penned ( khatdya ) in an unsown 
field for the sake of their droppings ; but the farmer has no idea of growing 
green crops to be fed down by sheep. Sweepings from the houses of non- 
agricultural villagers aro by custom the property of tbe landlord, who disposes 
of such manure as ho sees fit. The defects of the present system induce Mr. 
Moons to take a somewhat gloomy view of the agricultural future. The 
increase of population is pressing too exactiugly upon the soil. Laud watered 
by canals is becoming overcropped, aiul tbe attempts made to restore its lost 
phosphates are inadequate. So far as it extends, however, manuring is evenly 
distributed. The best land, wherever situated, is the best manured ; and few 
villages possess a naulu'ui or well-defined zone of manured soil around the 


Irrigation. 


homestead. 

The copious rainfall and high spring level of the district greatly reduce 
the need of irrigation. This is required only to ensure a 
crop ill unfavourable years, and not, as iu the Duab, to 
ensure any crop at all. One watering for spring crops, and two or three for 
sugarcane, are all that is customary; while in the northern parganabs fine wheat 
and oven cane are grown entirely without irrigation. Here, however, rents aro 
paid chiefly iu kind, by the division of the crop between landlord and tenant ; 
and well irrigation is reserved for crops which like sugarcane, garden-stuff, and 
tobacco, pay money rents. I u watering the latter crops the tenant reaps the 
whole advantage of his well ; by wateriug the former he would only share the 
advantage with his landlord. The great danger in these parganahs is not 
drought, but smut arising from a surfeit of damp. The dread of excessive mois- 
ture deters cultivators from using the canals in cloudy weather. And this in 
spite of the fact that irrigated lands liavo been shown to produce wheat 32 per 
cent, better than dry. 1 The only crops irrigated as a rule are, for the autumn 
harvest, sugarcane and bhijwa rice : for the spring harvest, wheat, barley, 
gram, and tbeir combinations. 

The sources of irrigation aro wells, rivers, canals, and tanks or lagoons. 

Except in the neighbourhood of large villages, masonry wells 
arc rare. Those that exist aro old, and wero built for 
drinking purposes. Water for the fields is supplied by earthen wells, for 
whose construction tho nature of the subsoil is almost everywhere adapted. 

Such excavations aro distinguished into sotihai, or those 
which reach the subterranean spring (sot), 2 and barhai , or 
those which derive their water from percolation. As inBijnor, tho spots occupied 

' See the resultB # of Mr. Moens’ erperfinents in Karor at p. 72 of the settlement report. 
a Tlie bam of Bijuor, supra, p. 375, 


Well#. 


Sotibai and 


70 
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by spring wells are irregularly scattered, and generally small. When sunk 
through clayey or loamy soil (moli dharti) they last from 3 to 30 years without 
interior lining. But where firm strata alternate with sand, a casing of rope 
( bindt ) twisted from the stalks of arhar and bajra will barely preserve the 
well f<HT three. If their walls are trusted and the spring is copious, sotihai 
wells are worked with the rope and leathern bucket. In Aonla west of the 
Nawab nadi, in South Sarauli, and near the city of Jhireilly, the workers are 
bullocks. In Bisalpur east of the Deoha, in the south-east comer of FarJdpur, 
and in thePilibhit subdivision, gangs of men arc employed. Beliefs of four 
draw the water, while one baud at the well and another in the field’eflcct its 
distribution. The average area irrigated by one of these spring-wells is dt>out 
four acres in the season, and somewhat under two-thirds of an acre a day. 

The ordinary barhd-i well lasts usually for but one season. Its average 

depth of water is about three feet, and when a few hours’ 
Barhdi. f . 5 

drawing has exhausted that supply, the hind must await 
its replacement by percolation. The maximum irrigation of such wells lias been 
already mentioned as ten poles (one-sixteeuth of an acre) daily. 1 In the 
same place has been described the slow and laborious method of working them 
by winch-wheel ( char/Ji ) and lever ( dhcnkli ). When tho ordinary earthen 
well costs its possessor anything at all, his expenses are limited to two or 
three rupees. But as a rule its construction makes no inroad on his scanty 
finances. The excavation is done by himself and friends, the well-rope is 
twisted out of home-grown hemp, and a customary share of the crop repays 
tho village carpenter for making the lever or wheel. 

Irrigation by wheel or lever is however possible only where the spring- 
level is high. In the west of Aonla tahsil, where it is low 
Opting c . or ra tdu^r where the land lies high, a bucket and bullocks are 
required. Hero the top-soil is dry, and the spring-level from 1G to 20 loot 
below tho surface. Tn the rest of the district water is much nearer, being 
found in the ldiddir at the depth of a man's stature. “ u In somo parts, where 
a buffalo rolls on the ground, the depressions will in a short time become filled 
with water ; and a hole made bv pushing a common walking-stick into the 
ground fills at once.” From the following calculation, showing the average 
depth of tho spring level in tahsils other than Aonla, the khadir fiats have been 
excluded Faridpur, 13 feet 4i inches ; Karor, 11 feet 8 inches ; Nawabganj, l J 
feet fi inches ; Mirganj. 13 feet 2 inches; Baheri, 10 feet 10£ inches ; Bisalpur, 
1 1 feet f>i inches ; and Pilibhit, 10 feet inches. The earthen wells in Karor, 

i Supra, p. 11, Huriaun. '1 he arofl watered during. the season by a barhui well is stated at 3* 
acres. ? / r. , from 5 to 6 feet. 
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Mirganj, and Purtmpur are mere narrow holes, ranging from 2 to 3 feet in 
diameter. 

The first step towards river irrigation is the construction, of temporary 

earthen dams. Mocked bv these obstacles, the water rises 
River irrigation. . _ . . *' . . . . . ,. r , 

to such a height as admits or its distribution either by lirt 

or flush through channels. The cost of embanking such dams is met in three 

different ways : — 

(1) . Tho commonest plan is for the irrigating villages to contribute the 
labour of one man per plough, or tho money-value of that labour for such time 
as is required to construct the dam. They then receive the water free. 

(2) . The dam is made by the landholders of the villages at the two ends 
of the embankment, who undertake the whole responsibility of its construction 
and maintenance. The cost is oolleote l from the landholders of tho irrigating 
villages ratoably according to tho yearly area irrigated in each village by the 
dam. This is the system followed on tho great Tv atari dams in Bisalpur. 

(3) . The dam is constructed by the second method. But tho expenses 
are defrayed by a eess of two per cent, on the land-tax of each irrigating village, 
without reference to the actual cost of construction or die area, actually irrigated. 
This procedure is prevalent chiefly on the Aril dams in Aonla. 

In the last two cases the landholders of irrigating villages recoup them- 
selves by charging their tenants a water-rate. This is usually one anna per bhjha 
for crops (nijkdri) whose rent is paid in kind, and 2 annas for cano irrigation; 
hut in some villages 1£ annas, whatever the crop. In all cases the zammdars 
collect considerably more than they have to pay. The system prevails to some 
extent in canal-watered villages also, where an unauthorized cess of (3 annas 
per two-bullock plough is sometimes levied towards tho entertainment and 
conciliation of tho canal subordinates visiting tho village. 

The existing system of canals has been described above. 
s»a irri a .„tui.. Q n t j, 0 q Ue , s tion whether their water deteriorates tho land 

the settlement officer writes as follows : — 


“ In Bareilly tho canal-water is all derived from the rivers. It is highly 
charged with silt and fino mud; and like the river water in flood, though not 
to so great an exteiit, usually leaves behind fertilizing alluvial deposits. Where 
the water is as puro as in tho Ganges Canal, I can believe in its doing harm 
to the land. Here it certainly is not the case when used fairly , It is terribly 
wasted, and the fields arc quite swamped with water, receiving far more than 

1 For gome account of lift irrigation vide supra, pp. 31, 32. Mr. Moons estimates the daily 
area watered by a lift-gang at somewhat more than from, l to 1 j acres. But judged by the 
experience of other districts that estimates appears overstated. 
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is required. The result is that the inorganic constituents of the soil are dis- 
solved with great rapidity ; all that the plants can consumo is taken up, and 
the rest is carried down to the sub-soil out of reach of the roots. Hencefor- 
ward the land requires either free manuring, or the silt deposits from the canal- 
water, to produce an average crop. Where the subsoil is retentive, such as clay 
or hankar , there the land has a tendency to deteriorate from the flooding it 
receives year after year. The water stagnates in tho pan and rots the roots of 
the plants, while the upper soil becomes cold and soured. The natives call tho 
first of these two conditions akorhai; and say that when tho land formerly 
unirrigated has been freely watered for a few years in succession it cannot get 
on at all without water. ‘ As a cow will not give milk properly without its calf 
before it, so land in this condition- will not give a crop without water.’ When 
lift or well irrigation is practised tho water is necessarily economised, and no 
more given than the field absolutely requires. 

<£ The remedy is obvious. Deep ploughing and subsoil drainage, with a 
use of lime and bone manures, would at once remedy the evil ; but this would 
require an improved breed of cattle, an alteration in the structure of the plough, 
and increased agricultural knowledge. I am not sanguine enough to hope even 
for tho introduction of these requisites for many a year. Over-cropping and 
consequent deterioration of the land are also fostered by canals. Owing to 
tlio rapidity with which a field can be irrigated and tho consequent amount 
of labour liberated, a cultivator can have a larger area under the better crops 
or more dosdlii cultivation, while ho has no more manure to put down than ho 
had before. Water is so near tho surface, and natural streams are so numerous 
already, that considering the rise in the spring-level that always follows flush 
canal-irrigation, and the extortions and vexations always attendant on canals, 
and the over-cropping that they encourage, I doubt whether an extension of 
canals in Bareilly will not eventually prove a vast evil : whether they will not 
induce malarious fever and all its evils here as they are said to have done in 
Saharanpur and JBulandshahr; and whether they will not eventually deteriorate 
the land. There are only two tracts in the district where I should like to see 
them made — viz., in South Suranli and the west parts generally of the Aonla 
tahsfl, where the soil is sandy and the spring level low ; and in the sandy tracts 
of parganahs Karor and Faridpur.” 

Irrigation from canals is, like that from rivers, effected by eithorflow or 
lift ; that from lagoons and tanks by lift alone. It is 
unusual for a landlord to charge his tenants for tho use of 
tank water ; but before watering their own fields, they must give gratuitous 
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irrigation to his home farm. lie allows tenants of other landlords to use the 
surplus water, if any, on payment of from 1 to 2 annas per local bigha. 

The writer just quoted makes some rather elaborato reasonings as to the 
Cost of irriga- cost of irrigation. lie remarks, however, that they are 
curious rather than useful, as irrigation rarely costs any- 
thing in hard cash. Tho wage paid for irrigation labour is sometimes Io- 
annas plus half a pound of parched grain ( chabena ), some- 
times 1^ annas plus a quarter of a pound, and sometimes 2 annas without food. 
The ordinary working hours are from sunrise to 9 a. m. and from 3 r. m. to sun- 
set. A 20-feet earthen well and its plant would cost wages 
of three excavators, Rs. 2-13 0; lining of twigs, 4 annas ; 
bucket, rope, and wheel, Rs. 5 ; total Rs. 8-1-0. As sunk through loam tho 
well should last two years, Rs. 4-0-6 is the annual incidence of that cost. Add- 
ing tho wages of irrigation labourers (Rs. 9-9-0) 1 and taking 4 T ' (T acres as tho 
area irrigated by the well, we get a resultant cost of Rs. 3-5-7 per acre for one 
watering of the spring crop, and Rs. 8-1-0 for three waterings of sugarcane. 

So much for a well worked by bucket. Tho cost of watering from one 
Bylevcr or wheel- worked by lever or wheel would be less, as the water in 
well « such wells is nearer the surface, and tho wells themselves 

narrower. Here the cost of sinking and lining the well is but Re. 1-9-6, and 
of plant 14 annas ; total Rs. 2-7-6. The plant however lasts for two years, and 
deducting half its price wo get a cost of Rs. 2-0-6 for the season during which 
the well exists. Adding as before wages of labour (Re. l-4-0)2 and fixing the 
irrigated area at 6 kaoha bigbas, we must pay Rs. 3-4-3 per acre for one water- 
ing of the rabi, and Rs. 6-2-6 for three waterings of cane. 

In lift irrigation, when no charge is made for tho water, the items reduce 
themselves to wages of labour (14 annas) 3 and cost of plant 
(4 annas). The total cost of one watering from ono lift will 
ho Re. 1-0-6, and of three waterings Rs. 2-10-1 per acre. But to save time 
two lifts aro often simultaneously employed on the irrigation of the same field. 

Tho tasks of weeding (ttirai) and hoeing (kodai) are performed chiefly 

Weeding and hoc- by the hired labour of both sexes. The rate of romunoration 

1Dg - for men is in ordinary times one anna a day and food ; but 

at tho beginning of tho rains, when labour is in demand, that rate advances 

almost half as much again. Women receive three quarters of an anna and food, 

or one «nna in all ; and children half an anna a day. Ten man can weed over one 

acre daily, at a cost of about Re. 1-1-6 per acre ; and 16 women can weed an 

1 Nine men for 81 days at 2 annas each per diem. 2 One man for 10 days at 2 anoaa 

daily, 3 Seven men at 2 annas the day, the tenant of the field making an eighth. 


And by lift. 
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aero only, at a cost of Re. 1. The excellence at tins work of Kurmi women 
is proverbial — 

‘•Bhali jat Kunbin ki ; kliurpi hath 
Khet nirawe apno pi ko sath. *’ 

“Good blood the Iiunbin’s, who with spud in hand 
Beside her husband weeds the grateful land. 1 ” 

The spud ( khurpi ) is the usual instrument of weeding, while hoeing is 
generally done by men armed with large hoes (Iasi.) 

The tenant and his family suffice as a rule for the duty of watching the 
crop. But when hired for that purpose, a labourer receives 
Its. 2 a' month and the liberty of eating in the field itself 
as much grain as he cares to pick there. The tall autumn millets 2 and sugar- 
cane, the former for one and the latter for one and a half' months, are the only 
crops on which watching is always bestowed. But in forest neighbourhoods 
the spring crop also must be guarded against the nightly incursions of four- 
footed marauders. The average area guarded by one person perched on his 
tall bamboo scaffolding is stated at the small figure of less than two acres ; the 
average cost, when represented in money, at from Re. 1 for ordinary crops to 
Rs. 2 for sugarcane. 

Reaping (laid) is most often paid for in kind, blit sometimes in money, by 
time or the piece. One-fifteenth of the gross produce in the 
ease of coarse autumn growths and winter pulses, and about 
one- seventeenth in that of cereals, repay the reapor (lehrd) who has brought 
the crop to garner. 3 Where money wages are paid by time, the usual rate is 2 
annas a day for men, and a quarter less for women; but here the cultivator 
garners the crop himself. By piece or contract, the rate is 2 J- annas per 
kaefta biglia* for reaping and garnering, and H annas for reaping alone. For 
cutting and leafing sugarcane, the peeler (c.hholu) receives five stacks a day and 


Reaping. 


the leaves. 

“For cotton-picking by hired labour, either the pickers (paihdri) are paid 
in money at annas per day, or in kind by a very peculiar and expensive 
system. At the first picking the jaihdri gots one handful in every two, then 
one in three, one in four, and so on up to the twentieth picking, — the share of 
the picker decreasing at every “ osra ” as the produce increases and becomes 
easier to pick. After tbo twentieth picking, the picker's share increases again 
— one in nineteen, ono in eighteen handfuls, and so on, increasing as produce 

1 Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary t Hrticle “ Kurmi.’* 2 Pdjra, judr. and maize, m 3 Set- 

tlement report of Bareilly proper, p 77. In the latter ease his normal share is one-twentieth 
only ; but h<* is allowed to srhct bis own sheaves, and of course selects the largest. 4 Ex- 

cept in Aonla and JSaneha the kacha Idgba measures rather Its* than one-sixth of an acre. 
Infra, weights ami measures. 
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decreases. The uvemge of the whole arithmetically is one-twelfth of the pro- 
duce in practice; with reference to the number of pickings it is about one- 
fifteenth : twelve women are reckoned to pick an acre per day, or sixteen can 
do it before noon.” 

When brought to the threshing-floor (pair or khirmangali) the crop, at this 
Harvest-home and stage known as ta/c , is spread out to dry ; and when dry is 
threshing. trodden out by muzzled oxen, who aro driven round from 

left to right . 1 The first cuttings of nhdmdkh millet at the autumn, and of 
barley at the spring harvest, never visit the threshing-floor. These, the first- 
fruits reserved for a harvest-home ceremonial, are brought to the family hut, 
presented to the family priests and pmaies , and eaten by the family itself. 
Husked from its ear, and mixed with coarse sugar and milk, the grain is tasted 
seven times by each member of the household. The season is a festive one ; 
but the approaching collection of the Government revenue and t ho landlord’s 
rent casts perhaps some gloom ever its festivity. 

“ riiula phula kyuu phire ? Char arwun &ya. 

Jhuka jhuka kyun phire^Piyada aya. 

“ Why dost wander thus bloomingly ? Home have conic the first fruits. 

“ Why dost wander thus slouchingly ? The tax-gatherer hath come. ” 

The completion of winnowing, a process already described , 3 is marked by 
some farther rites. The winnowed grain is gathered in a 
heap (ras). Starting from the south, with his basket in his 
right, hand the winnower stalks northwards towards the pole whereto the thresh- 
ing cattle have been tethered. This lie does by two successive circuits to west 
and east, i.e. y to left and right. A sickle, a blade of holy grass, rnaddr 
flowers , 4 and a cowdung cake, are placed in a cleft stick on the heap ; at its 
lour corners are placed other cowdung cakes, while a line of cowdung ash is 
traced, and a libation of water (argh) poured around it. A burnt sacrifice 
(ham) of clarified butter and coarse sugar is offered, and what is left (pvashud) 
of the latter is distributed amongst the bystanders. Except for the pious 
ejaculation uttered by the winnower when he puts down his basket, these 
proceedings are conducted in perfect silence. It is feared that the slightest 
inattention will givo malignant sprites [ blu'd) opportunity of damaging the 


grain. 

Passing from the general processes of cultivation lo the special methods 
adopted for the principal crops, we may note also the outturn oi each. 

1 Circling round an object with the right hand always towards it {pradakshin a) is an 
niic ient sign of religious respect. It existed in 10 u rope as well as Asia. Scott tells us that 
it vv.'ia called dcasait by the Scotch Highlander*; und the habit is still preserved at some holy 
places in Ireland. ~ Quoted by Sir Henry Elliot, Supplemental Gvssorj/, article “ Arwan/* 

3 Sup* a, p, 29. 4 The grass is kusa (J’ua aynosuroidea); the flower, Asrlepias giqanUa* 
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According to the greenish or reddish colour of its grain, bdjra is distinguished 
Special methods into two varieties, bdjra aod bdjri. Six or eight plougbings 
prhfcTpal'crops 86 ° f prepare the land for its reception ; and it is spwn broadcast 
Bijra. in Sfiwan (July- August) with about 51bs. of seed to the acre. 

Manure and irrigation are here never squandered on this crop. 1 But it is generally 
weeded once, and sometimes lioed as often. If cut green before seeding its stalks 
are a nutritive fodder. Ripening in Karttik (October-November), it yields on a 
general average some 550lhs. of grain per aero. 2 The special average of the 
river basins is in ordinary years about 8501bs.; that of the loamy uplands 550 ; 
and that of sandy soil but 4201bs. In the first-named locality the crop attains 
a stature of a dozen feet or more, and has been known to yield the bumper 
outturn of l,2S01bs, per aero. It is subject to two incurable diseases. The 
symptoms of the first, known as bag id ig a juna , are the appearance of a white 
spot on the leaf, followed by the withering of the plant. The second, kandua 
jdna, seems to bo a kind of smut or mildew, as the seed turns into a black dust. 
The repeated cultivation of bajra on the same land may perhaps account for 
tlie former malady, and oxcessive damp for the latter. 

The varieties of judr are seven, Pairia , latfdiikra or latugliar , lal 

' or jofjinia , jeti, sing hi a, dogadda or dideria , and suir- 

rnunkhi. The first four are grown chiefly for fodder ( charri ),. 
the last three for grain ; and several varietios are often sown together in the 
same field. The cultivation of juar, its diseases, its times of sowing*nnd reaping, 
resemble those of bajra. If grain is the chief object, but SJIbs. of seed are 
sown per acre; if fodder, as much as. 25. When allowed to grow again after its 
first cutting, the field “ ratoons” or bears a second crop. The value as fodder 
of juar stalks, cut before seeding, may be shown by an analytical comparison 3 
with turnips : — 



Charri, 

Turnips 

Water 

*6-17 

DO 43 

Flesh-forming matters 

2 65 

1 04 

Fatty or heat-producing matter* ... 

11*14 

789 

Inorganic ditto 

1*14 

•64 


10000 

IflO’OO 


Before reaching a height of two or three feet the stalks are regarded aa 

poisonous ; and they arc best cut for fodder when about two-thirds grown. 

Experiment has shown that irrigation would treble their yearly outturn. In 

1 At Saidapet farm in Madras the outturn of bajra has been improved by manuring. 

2 The result of Mr. Boulderson’a experiments (1428-31) was 533lbs an acre ; that of Mr, Mocns 
(1800-71) 087lbs. per acre. But the latter officer gives 640lbs. as the general average. 

* The analysis wai made by Dr. Yblckcr and republished in the Agricultural Gazette, Septem- 
ber, 1471, 
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Indian-corn. 


some villages the tenants are allowed to till free of rent, as a maintenance for 
their plough-cattle, a small patch of this fodder. Ju&r is more or less suited 
to all soils, but, like b&jra, thrives most on the klaidir flats. On the clay lands 
to the north of the district it is largely grown in alternate autumns with rice. 
The average yield of grain is about 1,1751b. per acre on low moist soil, and 
5411b. on the uplands. 

Maize or Indian-corn is largely grown in all the north-western parga- 
nahs, where, succeeded by dosdhi wheat, it takes the place 
occupied in other tracts by sugarcane. It thrives best on 
light loamy soils. If the field destined for its reception has lain fallow through* 
out the year, 6 or 7 plougliings are required ; but where a spring-crop has been 
already reared, 3 or 4 will suffice. The seed is sown in Asarh (June- July) 
by the nai process described above. Thjfrcrop always receives one weeding 
and hoeing, and is sometimes manured, but never watered. It grows rapidly 
and ripens in Bliadon (August-Septeinber), yielding an average outturn of 
1,0141b. per acre. The produce is almost invariably half the weight of the 
cobs ; a soft and juicy fodder is supplied by the green stalks. Chill or exces- 
sive damp cause the plant to redden and wither ( sanidna ); hut by mildew it is 
never attacked. It is remarkable that when spring-crops are grown on land 
last occupied by autumn maize, the place of maize which paid a cash rent is 
taken by wheat, gram, and barley : that of maize which paid a rent in kind by 
kasa or mas®'. 

Of urd or m&sli there are two kinds, the small green kachiya and the 
black k/mjna . In July-August (Sdwan), after three preli- 
minary ploughings, about 9 fit), of seed are sown to th* 
acre. The reapings take placo in November-Pecember ( Aghan) y and 4511b, 
per acre is the average outturn when the crop is sown by itself. But it is 
most often mixed in the same field with bajra, juar, or arhar, and in this case 
its produce is about 1901b. only. No fostering processes, such as weeding and 
manuring, attend its growth. The east wind, moths, and lightning aro 
described as its worst enemies. Its pulse is an esteemed article of food, its 
straw makes good fodder, and its root is said by Royle to contain a narcotic 
principle. 

In season and stylo of tillage several other pulses closely resemble urd. 

Mung, moth, and Such are mung, moth, and lobiya, which like it aro sown 
chiefly as nlara — that is, in the same field as some mora 
important crop. Their outturn differs little from that of urd, though their 
sowings demand a pound or two les® seed per acre. When sown in company 
^ith other crops, they aro reaped about a month earlier (October-November). 
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than when solitary. Both mdng and tho leguminous lobiya have several 
varieties, and of the Litter such varieties ns have white seed tiro cs tee meed 
the best. Moth is grown cluefly on the sandy soils of Karor, Far id pur, and 
Aonla, 

Of cotton the indigenous variety is tlio only one which thrives in Bareilly. 

_ Experiments made with the American and Iiinganghat 

Cutton. * . . , rf 

varieties have almost without exception failed. Tho erop 

requires abundant- manure, careful cultivation, and a soil neither very dry nor 
very damp. Sonic 201b. of seed per aero are sown by sai in Asarh (June- 
July). To clear it of fibre and quicken germination, the seed is rubbed in 
moist cattlu'dung and dried in tho sun. The laud is prepared for its reception 
by 6 or 8 ploughing?, and from o to S tons of manure per acre. If sown 
a third year running in tho same field the crop is said to wither. Arhur pulse 
and black urd are sown in the same field, the former to shade the young crop. 
Jn the course of its growth the cotton is weeded three times, or hoed once and 
weeded twice, but rarely irrigated. It is picked in the end of Ivuar (beginning 
of October), the time chosen being the forenoon, when little dust is flying. 
Burnt sacrifices follow the germination and precede the picking of the crop. 
Sugar-stuff and clarified butter, those unfailing accompaniments of rustic 
revelry, are eaten on both occasions. On tho second, women visit the north 
or east of the field, pick a lew of the largest pods, and hang them their fibre 
to tho tallest stalk ( Lhoyctldai ) visible. They then squat round the stalk, and 
filling their mouths with parched rice, puff it out over tho field. Parched rice 
was scattered .across that field also when the crop flowered. The object is said 
to bo that the cotton pod may swell out like the rice. Four maun da of tho 
Jcopds or unclean ed fibre yh Id usually one of rnl or cleaned cotton. The gene- 
ral average of chained cotton per acre is 0211b. 1 Bareilly cotton is described 
as inferior in quality, short-sl, ipiod, and dirty. The fact is that during its 
growth the cub i vat or ii too much preoccupied with his sugarcane and rice to 
spare it much attention. It is insufficiently thinned and weeded and care- 
lessly picked. 


Kukni or kangnii is a favourite material for native cakes and porridge. 

>Sown as an u'ara erop in Asarh (June- July), it needs nei- 
kan gib C chiua, ^nla- ther manure nor irrigation, and ripens in Bhddon (August- 
dua ' September) or Knar (Septeinber-Oetobcr). About 101b. of 

seed to the acre giro an outturn of 2d 0 lb. in grain and 1,1001b. in straw. 
China is sown and reaped in summer, after me spring harvest has been 


i Thus Mr. Moons ; but in 5849 the Collector of the district returned the average produce* 
ftS IQylbs, 
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garnered. But it is too precarious and too thirsty a crop to invite frequent 
cultivation. 

“ Cld iaji kd lena % chnurfah ftdtii dcna , 

Bln dr chalc to na tend net den a.” 

Who \youM sro his china live, must full fourteen waterings give, 

But in vain shall water tlow when the tierce siroccos blow/' 

Mandun, tlio rdgi of Madras, is a very prolific crop, y ic ldfng out of 25 lb. 
of seed some 7lfilb. per acre. Sown on light sandy soils in Jmie-July, often 
in the same field as other crops, it attains maturity in Oetober-November 
without the aid of irrigation, if it ho sown almie, its field requires some half 
Shatuakh and dozen ploughing*. Land occupied bv shamukh requires less 
kodon. ploughing, but the method of raising that crop is otherwise 

much the same. It is sown in May- July with about 2ulb. of seed to the acre, 
and yields in November- December an outturn of G 1/fib. to the acre. Iis 
straw, which is used as fodder, may be weighed at 1/25011). more. Kodon is 
grown on light sandy soils without irrigation. Its field is prepared hy four or 
six ploughing* to receive the seed in Junc-July. From 17 or 201b. of seed 
per acre the produce is about 750ll>. on good, and 50Oib. oil sandy soils. The 
harvest is in Novcmhor-Dceombcr. 

The black variety of til, grown in the same field as b&jra, jiiar, maize, 
or cotton, supplies the seed from which a well-known oil 
ij ‘ i l 1 ' H 4 is expressed. It is sown in June- July, to yield in Oetober- 
November 70 or 801b. of seed an acre. Arhar is most often sown with cotton, 
hut sometimes in a sandy field of its own. In the latter case- the average pro- 
duce is from 500 to 5501b. per acre ; but a frosty season seriously lessens the 
outturn. Its pulse is one of the best licit the country affords. 

An exhausting crop, hemp is grown only on flic finest lands, and per- 


il emp. 


haps most extensively in the Deoha and Ihiingunga hhadirs. 


Tlio plant is not cut, but pulled up by the roots. On part- 
ing with their seed the stems aro steeped for a week, then beaten ; and the 
fibre is detached, not with a scutching instrument, but with the fingers. Tlio 
outturn of hemp is from 550 to 0'501t>. an acre. 

Ilices are by far the principal crop of the autumn harvest, and in Bareilly 
proper occupy indeed more land than any other crop of 
either harvest. The following aro the kinds chiefly grown: — 


Rices. 


Ilansraj, 

Bdsmuti. 

Sankharad. 

San kb nrohn. 

Raimunia. 

Usbas. 

Jhilma. 

Tilokchandan. 

Bandli. 

R&ibhog. 


Kara ora. 

y.ui 

Champ A wciti. 

Ivil ir. tin da. 

Mo! i char. 

IS niya. 

Pan (hi. 

Aiotlm. 

Jhabdi. 

Karmali. 

Taps!. 

Karori. 

Sobagnaati. 

Jodi. 

ThAn. 

Annndi. 

Anjtma. 

Mac hua. 

Kalmn, 

Batya. 

Seorha. 

JImnna. 

Deonmri. 

Dharin ga. 

Scorlri. 

Sikh maud. 

1\ tinclia. 

Turela. 

Dh&ni 

Beora 

Gae. 

Sathi. 

Brin jphul. 

'Lalganjana, 

Raaikajal, 

Bunk!. 


Dhaiilla. 
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Tlio so-called Pilibln't rices are grown not in this district, but the Tartu. 
There is however a large trade in such rices at Pilibhit, and hence the name. 
Rice cultivation is thus described by Mr. Moens 

“The seed is first steeped thoroughly for a day, then wrapped in straw or cloth for three 
days, and usually sown on the fourth ; but if the field is not ready by that time, it is re-dried 
In the sun, and will remain for 15 or 20 days fit for sowing. The sowings are called according 
to the time and method of cultivation employed. (1) Gaja.—' These are the first sowings 
made in Baisakh (April-May). The field is filled with water, and thoroughly ploughed four 
or five times over with the water on it till the earth is converted into a fine mud (till it i a 
'gauj). The water is then let off, and the field allowed to become half dry (aut)—ic, the 
■urface is allowed to dry to a depth of three or four inches. It is then sown and thoroughly 
irrigated every third day till the rains. The crop is cut in S&wan (July-August). The pro- 
duce is heavy, but the cultivation is expensive and laborious, and only possible where water is 
close at hand. (2) Bhijua.—lt a rabi khet has boon selected, two ploughing.? are given in the 
ordinary way, otherwise four or five. The field is then irrigated, and when the land is half 
dry the seed is sown in Baisakh or Jeth (April-May or June), and left. If the weather keeps 
hard and dry the seed germiuates, but docs not spring up till the first rains. If, however, rain 
tails shortly after sowing the seed springs up, the young shoots are parched and killed by the 
hot weather that follows, and the crop is lost. It succeeds best in years when the rains set in 
late. The crop is cut in Bhadon (A ugust-September), and the field can then be thoroughly 
prepared for a dosdhi rabi crop. This method is chiefly prevalent to the north of the district, 
and is much encouraged by the zamindars. Where rents are taken in k nd, and water is cosily 
obtainable, anjana, sdthi, and near hi are the kinds chiefly sown thus. (3) Kundher — 'Phis i« 
very similar to gaja Laud is selected on the very edge of a jlnl or pond, and thoroughly dug 
op with a hasi and divided in hiydris (beds); water is then let in and the land ploughed three 
or four times. The seed is then sown and' ploughed in. The sowing is in Fhalgun (February- 
March), and the field kept constantly wet. The crop is ripe in Asarh (.Tune- July) Sat hi is 
usually selected for this* kind of cultivation. The land is usually let for kundher in bits or 
pdn of about two hacha bighus each, at so much per par : money rates are almost always 
paid. (4) Ratiha or rasota.— These are the regular Bowings in the ordinary rat or season, 
lienee the name. They are either ( a ) khandhar , where the rain of flood-water is collected 
in the kiyarU, the ground ploughed, and the seed sown w et on the water and ploughed in ? the 
water is let off when the seed sprouts, and for four days afterwards no water is given ; after 
that any amount is beneficial, so long as the top of the shoot is not covered ; or (6) kukhana , 
where the ground is ploughed and sown broadcast in the ordinary manner. 

“The ratiha sowings are between the last ten days of Jeth (May. June) and the mid lie of 
64 wan, not later ; and the crop is ripe in in Kuar, Karttik, or Aghan (September, October, 
November, or December), according to the kind of rice and time of sowing ; four to seven 
ploughings are givtn. The land is very rarely manured, as tho rice would then run to straw 
and be laid, and weeds would be encouraged-, live sers per hacha b'gha, or 86lb. per ac.ro, Is 
the usual allowance of seed Ratiha sowings are rarely irrigated artificially ; the rainfall gives 
sufficient water. Well-irrigation is nevt-r used for rice. For a full crop water is required up 
to fifteen days before the commencement of harvest. The necessary amount is generally 
supplied by the natural rainfall. If jharua grass springs up, the field is weeded one c, 
otherwise not. Bice is sown as a rule in mattiydr soils, but sdthi , banki , dharilla , and even 
f ankkarcha, are also sown in dumat . If possible, the sowings commence on a Wednesday, the 

I The word kondher is elsewhere in Rohilkhund applied rather to a variety of rice than a 
method of sowing rice. 
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cutting on a Sunday. At the flrst cutting the produce of one kacha bis id a is given to the khera - 
pa t^ 1 or n fakir. The seed is ekher sown broadcast, which is the ordinary method, or in a nur- 
sery or panir* aud the young plants transplanted. No delay must take place in this work, so 
that the plants may be as short a time as possible above ground : a calm day is selected for the 
purpose. As soon as the transplanting is completed in a kiydri the water is let in to overflow 
the plants. The harvest time is regulated by the time of sowings, which is early or late 
according to the rainfall. Broadly speaking, the coarse rices are sown and cut early ; the finer 
kinds are sown early and cut late/ 1 

The operation of* husking (< chhatdo ) the rice is performed by men of the 
Banj&ra caste. According to the contract most in vogue, they retain the chaff 
and three-eighths of the grain, returning tho remaining five-eights to their 
employers. It is usually reckoned that in 40 sers of the paddy or unhusked 
crop there are 27i of clean rice, 2^ of broken rice (kinki or khanda ), and 10 
of husk {chanus or ghut). The last is the established perquisite of the ponies 
who accompany the Baujaras on their wandorings. 

To destroy a moth ( tirha ) by which tho rice is injured, the plants are 
gmoked with aniseed ( ajwain ) or mustard-oil, carried along their tops on a 
lighted cowdung cake. Other enemies of the crop are the bak&li , a green cator- 
pillar, rust ( agayd }, and the woods or grasses known as dkoncla , bhangra ( Ver- 
besma prostrata ), bansi , and gargwa. The sood of the dhoada is eaten by tho 
cultivators, the gargwa by cattle, and tlio bansi by buffaloes. The average pro- 
duce of unlmsked rice, as ascertained by frequent experiment, amounts to about 
1,2181b. per acre, of which 8371b. will be cleaned rice, 761b. broken rice, and 
3051b. husk. The straw, which is used as fodder, will average from 1,300 to 
1,4001b per acre. The best rice is raised in the northern and eastern 
parganahs ; in the southern only sat /it and the inferior kinds arc grown. Land 
suited for sat hi rents at Rs. 2 to Its. 3-3-0 per acre ; for an j amt and similar rices 
from Rs. 3-6-0 to Its. 4 6-0 per acre ; and lor jhilma , ilsbd*, and the superior 
rices, at Its. 4-12-0 to Re *7 per acre. The crop is very variable, and in an 
average period of five years one failure, three second-rate harvests, and but 
one of the first class may be expected. 

Notwithstanding its large area, the rice-crop yields in 

Sugarcane. value and importance to that of sugarcane. “ lkh tak kheti , 

hdthitak ban] say the peasants— that is sugarcane is to tillage as the elephant 
to beasts. There are thirteen recognized varieties, viz., (1) white and (2) black 
paunda , (3) than , (4) pandia , (5 ) dantur , (0> rakri, (7) chun } ( 8 ) dhaur, (9) agho- 
li , (10; rnittan, (11) kagliazi , ( 12) neula, and ( 13) katdra? The paunda varieties 
are grown only for chewing, others for both chewing and sugar, but most for 

1 The lirha of Fatehpnr and Allahabad, bihnaur of Benares, and khet Oiydr of Gorakhpur. 

3 The hherapati ii the village god. A variety cultivated in Meerut is said to come 

from this district, and on that account called tareliya, See Gazetteer, III, 228. 
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- sugar alone. The method of cultivation varies according to locality. In the 
uplands the field is prepared by a year’s fallow, duriri£ which constant plough- 
Method of cultiva- ings 1 and manuring* are administered. Sowings begin, as 
tion m the uplands. a ril ] e? immediately after a watering in Cliait (March- April). 
A consecrated plough, marked with a red stripe, is followed across the field by 
another of less hallowed character bearing mould-boards to widen the furrow. 
Immediately after the second plough walks the sower, or “elephant ” fresh from 
a feast of sweetmeats and clarified butter, lie is adorned with a red frontal 
mark, with garlands, and silver. The bit9 of cane, 2 which lie throws crosswise 
( tirchha ) into the furrow at every short pace, have been stored in a h’olo covered 
lightly with earth or moistened leaves. Behiud the “ elephant,” comes a man 
named “ the crow,” to adjust such cuttings as have not fallen right into place. 
The elephant is sometimes accompanied by a third person, named a the donkey,” 
who carries at his waist the basket containing tbo cuttings. The appearance 
of a horseman in the field during the sowings is hailed as a lucky omen. A feast 
of pulse-curry and other delicacies refreshes on the completion of their labours 
all those engaged 3 in the process. I letup and the castor-oil plant (andamca) 
are sometimes sown on the borders of the field, and urd and melons amongst 
the crop itself. Tho cost of cane-cuttings, when purchased, varies from Its. 6 
to Rs. 8 per acre. 

If rain falls in May- Juno the crop is watered once, and if not, twice; but 
in some moist tracts no irrigation is needed. From four to seven hoeings are 
administered in different months. That in June- July (Ascuh), known as tho 
Asdrhi /choc/, is considered the most important. 

“ Khod asarhi fklien tie, Muir tipra ras maiik Je.” 

“ If in Asurh the hind his raneficlds hoc, 

Sweet juice shall e’en from sandy uplands flow.” 4 

Rites and sacrifices are performed on tho germination of the cuttings, 

at the Naudurga festival in Septembrr-October, and in tho 

following month, to avert a disease (sun di) which affects tho 

crop. But tho most important ceremonial connected with its growth is tho 

Deothan in the end of October. 5 This, which celebrates the awaking of Vishnu 

after his slumber in tho infernal regions, is to sugarcane what tho arwan is to 

other crops — a sort of harvest-homo. Before this day no Hindu will eat the 

cane, and even jackals are said to avoid it. But on the Deoth&n several stalks 

are cut, five being reserved by I he owner of the crop and five each distributed 

1 During the month of Pus (December' January) such ploughings are discontinued as unlucky. 

9 These cuttings arc cither sections of the whole caue ( Oel ha Mj) or the decapitated tips ( agaund - 
ka b(j) of the cane-stalks. 3 KIsewhcr rent-. 4 As the original couplet is doggrel, 

no attempt need be made to polish it iu translation. 5 The exact day is the 1 1 th, bright 

half, Kartik. 


The Deolhan 
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to tho village priests and craftsmen. On a board named tbe Sdligrdm are 
daubed, with cowdung and clarified butter, tho figures of Vishnu and his con- 
sort. 1 On the same receptacle are set urd, cotton, and other vegetable offerings; 
while around it, tied together by their tops, the farmer places his live cane- 
stalks, A burnt sacrifice and prayers are followed by the elevation of tho Sa- 
ligtd n. During this last process the women of tho household repeat five times 
the following incantation : — ♦ 

“ Utho, Deo! B.iiihe Deo! prion warian chhatkao, Doo Gayn, GajaJhar ! 

Unlicn tbilvo Kampila Kameshwar ! Utho Deo, sdmisur utlian r* 

“ Arise, oil God ! Be seated, oh Lord ! Spread they carpets, God of Gaya,*Gajadhar I 
Sit on them, Highest Kama of Kampil. Arise, God, a thousand times arising.” 

All present then move round t!ie Saligriim. The tops ( juri ) of the five 
cane-stalks around it are severed, hung up to the roof-tree, and burnt on 
tho arrival of tho H^i festival some months later. At the moment declared aus- 
picious by the presiding Brahman the rouping of the crop begins. “ Tlio whole 
village is a scene of festivity, and dancing and singing go on frantically.” 2 
Houses aro set in order, and marriages, which have been suspended during the 
rains, recommence. 

In tbe northern pirg.imhs the field destined for sugarcane is not allowed 

a full year of preparatory fallow. Tho autumn harvest 

Kharik cane. . ‘ . . . . ... 

which precedes sowings finds it grown with rice and millets 

( hodon , bdjra, &o.); but during the growth of the spring crops it at length enjoys 
a rest. Cine thus grown is named kharik , and its outturn is rather less than 
that of pnnU , or cane planted on lands fallowed for a whole year. Fields sown 
with a kharik crop after bearing autumn rice are sometimes called barlush. III 
Aonla, Saneha, and parts of the Baheri tahsil the crop is often suffered to sprout 
afresh after a first cutting, as opposed to the naulaf] or crop that is cut but once. 
Such cane is entitled pain. Its juice, though in quantity but a third or a half 
that of pural and naulaf cane, is of better quality, and better adapted for clear- 
iag and concentration. The best sugarcane is grown in Gurgaya of Rich ha, 
along the banks of the Deoha in Nawabganj, and of the Katun in Bisalpur. Here 
tbe rub syrup is finer, and sells from ten to twelve per cent, higher than else- 
where. Local calculations show that tile produce in juice of a pural crop is about 
72, arid of a kharik crop about dd kacha maunds per kacha bigim. The money 
value of good cane, such as grown in Nawuibganj, is Its. Id per. kacha bigha 
(Rs. Sd-3-0 per acre) ; of medium cane Us. D or 10 (Us. (id per acre) ; and of 
kharik , Baheri and Kluidir cane, Its. 7 (Us. 44-12-0 per acre). 

^he settlement repot says Parvati ; but IVirvaii is the S/ia/iti of Shiva, not of Vishnu. 

It may be mentioned that the true Stifiyrdm by v hieli Vishnu should ho symbolized, is the 
impression or matrix left in the rock by an ammonite fossil, . 3 Elliot’s Supplement j 

lxtossary } as adopted by tho Bareilly Settlement ileport. 
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Sugar-boilers. 


The gnr or rub prepared from iho chopped cane 1 is sold to the sugar-boiler 
( khendsdri ), who has in most cases advanced money on 
the crop. The increase during late years of sugar-boilers 
and agents points partly to an extension in this system of advances. In 1848 
Bareilly proper possessed 174 khandsaris and 846 Arras ; in 1872 the numbers 
had risen to 561 and 1)18 respectively. Many landowners now engage in the 
business, which, owing to the easo recovering at harvest the money ad- 
vanced to their tenants, is to them peculiarly profitable. The amount lent 
varies considerably, from Rs. 5 or 6 per kaclm bigha in Balieri to Rs. 10 or 
even Rs. 18 in Bisalpur. A written engagement binds the borrower to sell tho 
produce of the crop to the lender at a price fixed in tho bond, and to pay on tho 
advance a rate of interest, also specified therein. As the price is always fixed 
below market-rates, and the interest ranges from 12 to 30jier cent, por annum, 
ruin is too often the result of taking such advances. 

The establishment in Aonla and Karor of several small native factories 

has of late years expanded the cultivation of indigo. This^ 
Indigo. J 1 . 

dye is grown also in Bisalpur, where the Shalijahanpur 

concern of Miuna holds a few villages. From 16 to 20tb. of seed aro sown 


per acre, either— 

(1) At the end of Plmlgun or beginning of C’hait (ie. in March),, 
when the sowings arc known tin jaw ana and twice irrigated. The harvest is 
in S&wan (July- August) or llhadon ( August-Septcmbcr). 

(2) In Asarh (June-July) on lands that have borne cane or cotton 
during the preceding autumn, or other crops during the preceding spring. 
Here two ploughings are required. When the last crop has been cane or cotton, 
the indigo receives one watering, and if not watered by well, one harrowing. 
When a spring crop has last occupied the land, one irrigation before sowings 
and three or four after, are necessary. In either case the indigo is cut at the 
same time as jamana. The crop sown in Asarh on cano or cotton lands is 
regarded as the best of its kind, 

(3) Iu the same month, along with maize and juar, when the crop is 
known as kunti. If soil and rains aro good, it is reaped in Biiddon (August- 
Septomber) ; but if not, it is left uncut , to produce a fair outturn next season. 

(4) Or in Sa wan, with bajra or cotton, when the crop is grown for 
seed alone. Tt remains in the field after its companion crop is cut, and flowers 
in Kart tile (October-Novetnber). Much of tho seed is exported to Bengal. 

“ The plant is cut,” writes Mr. Moens, u when it is about a foot to afoot 
and a half high. The produce is from 5 to 20 factory maunds of plant per 


1 For some account of this gur and rab manufacture, vide sup, p. S3. 
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kacha blgha . Mr. Gardner, of the Miuna factory, gives 6 to 10 factory 
nnuinds as a fair average to the Ugha 9 the factory maund being of 40 sera 
each of 110 rupees to the scr ; but the produce depends largely ou the rains, 
being best when the rains are light. The price given to the asdmi is from 
Rs. 16 to 20 per 100 factory maunds of plant delivered at the factory. Every 
1,000 maunds of plant should give 2 to 4 maunds of dry indigo. Mr. Gardner 
gives 3 maunds as the average, selling at from Rs. 200 to 260 per faotory 
maund. The nativo-mado indigo only fetches from Rs. 120 to 220 per maund, 
about Rs. 180 being the average. The cost of manufacture in tho native 
factories is reckoned at 75 per cent, on the cost of the plant— e. g., 1,000 
maunds of plant at Rs. 18 per 100, Us. 180 ; manufacture, three-fourths of Rs. 180, 
Rs. 135 * total Rs. 315. Produce, 3 maunds of dry indigo, valued at Rs. 180 
per maund, Rs. 540, from which cost of transport to Calcutta and sale charges 
have to be deducted.” 

The factories advance seed to their cultivators, who undertake to repay 
It is sown on ad- 1 1 maunds for every maund advanced. Money is also lent, 
vances# with much tho same result as in the case of sugarcane. The 

cultivator engages to pay as forfeit 2 i and 3 times the balance against him, 
should tho plant delivered fail to cover tho advance ; and tho native factories 
take good care that tlio advances shall exceed any value that the outturn can 
possibly attain. Once entangled in this manner, the peasant is hopelessly 
entangled ; and flight to some native stato or non-regulation district is his only 
chance of escape from civil court decrees. 

Steeped in waste water from the vats, the^refuse of the plant be- 
comes a fine manure. Its leaves greatly fertilize tho field in which they 
have fallen ; and such fields are on this account often sown with spring 
crops. 

Of those spring crops the most important is wheat, bearded ( Ukardri ) 
Spring crops. or beardless. Bearded wheat has four recognized varieties: 

T ' heat * (1) Samalia , a white grain of good quality and wide 

culture; (2) raiuwa , red and white, and (3) kacliera , red, small-grained wheats, 
which, though mediocre only, are largely grown; (4) katiya , also small-grained, 
an inferior red corn extensively sown in the northern parganahs. Beardless 
wheat, again, is subdivided into (l) muiidia and (2) hdnsa. The former, 
whether red or white, is a first-class wheat, reserved chiefly for tho best soils ; 
tho latter, a superior white grain, furnishes the finest flour, but is seldom 
grown. The best varieties, samalia, mundia, and hansa, average some 30 
grains to the ear ; the worst, katiya, about 38. According to Bishop Heber the 
(beardless ?) wheat of the district is descended from English seed imported 

72 
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after the “ conquest” by Mr. Hawkins. But the bread made therefrom failed 
to obtain his approval. 1 

The best wheat is grown in Aonla and Bisalpur, the worst in Chaumahla. 
The crop is raised on -all soils but the most worthless bhdr. The wheat-field is 
ploughed from five to twenty times, and receives from 84 to 1 14Tb. of seed per 
acre. 2 That seed is sown in Karttik (October-Novembcr), and the crop is ripe 

towards the end of Chait ( beginning of April), Except in the north, where 
it can dispense with irrigation, the crop is usually watered once. It receives 
no regular weeding, but the bus!, audrum remove., from time to dine such weeds 
( oJcrcty lamkhasia , chavpcJta,) &c. ? as will serve as fodder for his cattle. Frost- 
bite {teosav)i red smut (ratha) f the west wind (biydr), field rats, which are smoked 
out, whire-atits which are drowned out, and weevils ( chida ), all injure more or 
less severely the rising crop. 

The general average outturn on all kinds of soils, watered or dry, is about 
95TTbs. per acre ; but the actual produce of particular fields ranges from 337 to 
2,24Stbs. per acre. 4 Tbo results of Mr. Moens’ experiments in wheat compared 
not unfavourably with the average produce in European countries. In 1780, 
according to Arthur Young, the general wheat average was in England 1,344, 
and in Ireland l,044tb. per acre. Parliamentary returns showed that the Eng- 
lish average had risen in 1850 to l,532tb., while Mr. Lawes’ calculations, 
extending from 1852 to 18G9, raised it again to 1, 6701b. In 1868 the Par- 
liamentary returns give l,392tb. as the Irish averago. The general yield of 
Bpring wheat in the 45 southern departments of France varies from but 600 
to 7201b. ; and in Prussia the outturn is 9931b. , or little above the Bareilly 
average . 5 

There are two varieties of barley; the larger known as jau, and the smaller 
as jai. The latter name, with the prefix of vildyati or 
Barl u European/’ is applied also to oats. Barley refuses to 

thrive on stiff cold clays ; and when raised on lands that have lain fallow for 
the rest of tho year, is sown on the manured fields near the homestead, or on 

1 Indian Journal , Vol. I., Chapter 10. “ It answers indeed the beau-ideal of Anglo- 
Indian bread, being excessively white, utterly tasteless, and as light as a powder-puff. When 
toasted and eaten dry with tea it is tolerably good; but i would as soon bestow butter on an 
empty honey-comb, which it marvellously resemble* in dryness, brittleness, and apparent ab- 
sence of all nourishing qualities. It is lamentable to see fine wheat so perversely turned into 
more hair-powder. The native bread is nothing but baked dough ; but I like it tho best of 
the two.” Coming as it did from a man who was little disposed to quarrel with his daily bread, 
this is strong censure. 2 In England the allowance sometimes reaches 116lb. 

* “ Ratha writes Mr. E. Stack, “ evidently equals ruddy. I have walked through fields of flax, 
which is especially liable to this disease, till my boots were of a bright orange colour. 
The ratha sticks to tho upper part of the stalks, like a reddish-yellow fungus.” 4 The 

higher figure was the result of experiments in Katsgri of Aonla; tho lower, of similar trials 
in Sitarganj of Faridpur. In the former village the general average was l,e86tb. per acre, 
1 Settlement report, p. 102 . 
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poor soils considered unfit for wheat. But it very often appears as a second 
(dosdhi) crop* sown on lands already occupied by the rice or maize of the 
autumn, according as it is the second or the single crop of the year. From 4 to 
12 ploughings prepare the earth for its reception. From 80 to 128th. of 
seed per acre are sown in Kdrttik (October- Novembor) ; and after one irriga- 
tion at most, the crop becomes ripe at the beginning of Chait (end of March). 
The general outturn of grain is 810tb. per acre ; but special cases have been 
known whore the produce reached 2,250th. 1 — Whether general or exceptional, 
the figures have decreased since 1828-31. The general average was, according 
to Mr. Boulderson, 1,089th., while in special localities as much as 2,261th. 
were realized. 

The allowance of straw is about 1,500th, por acre. The parched grain 
is a favourite ingredieut in native porridge ( satu)> 

Of chana , the pulse or vetch called by Europeans u gram,” there are two* 
1 kinds; the yellow ( pila ) with a somewhat pointed, and the 

black ( kasa ) with u roundish grain. The former is esteem- 
ed the bettor of the two. Chana is sown on all soils, but is finest in Bisalpur, 
Aonla, and the river basins. The preliminary ploughings aro eight or twelve 
if the crop bo pural. If dosdhi , two or three sowings take place in Kuar (Sep- 
tember-October), and it is deemed unlucky to postpone them till the succeeding 
month (Karttik). From 50 to 80 lb. of seed aro scattered broadcast, though in: 
the case of a pural crop the sai method is sometimes adopted. Sarson (mustard) 
and linseed are usually sown in the same field with the gram. The crop is some- 
times but not always watered, and from the time of its appearance above ground 
until the end of Pus (December- January) its young shoots are constantly nipped; 
off or thinned, to prevent their running to leaf. Some local Tusser has explainodv 
the practice iff a couplet : — 

“ Chana Chait ghana, 

Jo M&gh rahe bana” 

“In March- April (*.e. at harvest) that gram is thick 
Which was trimmed by January-February.” 

The young leaves and shoots which are thus pruned off serve as potherbs. 
The pod when unripe is known as ghegara , when ripe as ghitri . Extracted from 
the ghegara and parched, the young peas ( kola ) are eaten with pepper and salt. 
But the crop is grown mainly for the sake of the pulse it supplies when ripe. It 
is reaped in Phalgun (February-March) or Chait (Marcb-April), yielding when, 
P Ur dl about' 900, and when dosahi some 500 or 6001b. per acre. The outturn is,, 
however,, frequently diminished by weevils and frost. 

1 Mr, Moens’ experiments at Deorania in Richha. 
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The great mixed crops of the spring harvest, gojai, Ujra, and gochna, are 
raised by much the same course of tillage as barley or gram, and their produce 
may be set down at about tho same value. “ The practice of sowing leguminous 
and culmiferous plants together,” writes Mr. Moens, il has the sanction of the 
best agriculturists in Europe, who similarly sow clover with barley, oats, and flax. 
Pew readily forms on tho leguminous plant, which would not form on the cul- 
miferous, and in seasons of drought the practice is often the means of saving 
both crops. Besides, the spreading leaves of the leguminous crop check the 
growth of weeds.” 

The minor spring staples (peas, masiir pulse, linseed, sarson and MM 
mustards) are always sown broadccast and nearly always 
Minor spring crops. as second crop of the year (dosahi). They are never 
weeded or watered. The broad details of their cultivation and their average 
outturn on the rare occasions when they arc sown as the only crop of the year 
( purdl ) appear in the following table : — 


Name of crop. 

No. of 
plough- 
ing*. 

Seed per 
ncre. 

Sown in 

Reaped in 

_ 

Produce 
per acre. 

Peas 


3 to 8 

16 to 20tt>. 

October 

February- March ... 

siorn. 

Mastir 


3 „ 6 

Ditto 

October-November 

April-May 

Ditto. 

Lineced 


3 „ 4 

Ditto 

October 

Ditto ... 

... 

Sarson 


3 6 

Ditto 

October- November 

Ditto ... 

3261b 

JLahi 

... 

3 „4 

‘201b. 

September-! October 

December- January 

Ditto. 


“Masiir," writes Mr. Stack, “is what we call lentils. It was a dish of 
mastir ddl (red lentils pottage) for which Esau sold his birthright.” Linseed 
is bo very rarely sown as purdl that no satisfactory figure can bo entered 
against it in the last column. As a dosdM crop its outturn is some 1631b. 
per acte. The dosd/ti produce of the other crops may be set down at about 
half the purdl. 

The past 40 years have been signalized by a great advance in both 
tillage and irrigation. Cultivation, which had spread but 
ti^aUon^aiid °iiriga- slowly up to the assessments of 1835, lias since then iu- 
tlc>n - creased by over 27 per cent, in Bareilly proper and 33 per 

cent, in Pilibhit. The increase has been most marked in parganahs Karor, 
Aonla, Nawabganj, and Pilibhit. In the last it has amounted to 54 per cent., 
agaiust but 19 per cent, in the adjoining parganah of Puranpur. Owing partly 
to the deadliness of its climate, partly to the sparsencss of its inhabitants, this 
parganah has still tho widest extent of cultivable waste. Except in its best and 
eldest yillnges, cultivation is seldom permanent. The first signs of exhaustion 
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in a field are followed by its desertion for fresh ground elsewhere. It has 
been already noticed that of the total district area 1,149,158 acres are 
returned as cultivated and 178,973 only as barren. 

In all parganahs save Balia and Saneha the increase of irrigation has 
more than kept pace with that of tillage. The proportion of watered to total 
cultivation has since 1835 risen by 8*9 per cent, for the whole district, ranging 
from 0*2 per cent, in kSarauli to 28 0 per cent, in Kdbar. Settlement records 
show that of the present cultivated area (1,149,158 acres) 429,llfi acres 
are watered and 720,042 acres dry. The proportion of watered to dry is far 
higher in Bareilly proper than Piliblnt, where, except in years of drought, 
irrigation is seldom needed. 

In the history of the district such years of drought have been only too 
familiar. Of their attendant famines something has been said in the Budaun 
notice, i and it is here needful to mention only such details as concern 
Bareilly itself. The great famine of 1783-84 has been immortalised by Camp- 
F * i l 83 bell’s poetic strictures on tho Company’s apathy. 2 But so 
far as Bareilly was concerned, those strictures have no 
force, for Bareilly was not at that time in tho Company’s possession. 

In July, 1803, the collector despatches to Government complaints of 

scantv rainfall ; and his anxiety was afterwards justified 
Famine of 1803-04. _ . _ r . / V. 

by the complete failure ot the autumn crop. On the 

harvesting of this crop depended half the land-revenue ; but a quarter only 

was realized, and the balances, Rs. 1,38,160 in October, rose in November 

to Rs. 2,97,000. Tho failure of tho winter rains threatened a yet graver 

disaster; for the* spring crop was pining with drought, and the failure of two 

harvests in succession always means famine. Two streams were dammed for 

purposes of irrigation ; but in deprocation of further measures the collector 

ventured the seme what audacious statement that the arid soil of Rohilkhand 

was peculiarly liable to tho attacks of drought, and that nothing could be done 

by art to counteract the niggardness of nature. The absence of funds and 

organization would have furnished a better oxcuso for inaction. In April, 1804, 

famine w r as at its height ; and a tour through the district satisfied the collector 

that the reports of his subordinates had been in no wise exaggerated. Tho 

people were everywhere starving. The spring crops were on sandy soils too 

scanty to be worth reaping, and tho farmers allowed their hungry cattle to 

browse down the shrivelled stalks. With the autumn harvest of 1804 the 

famine abated. In remissions of land-tax it cost the administration over 

Bs. 96,000 ; but no records of lives lost or increased crime have been preserved. 

\ Supra pp, 32-56. * Sec his Pleasures oj Hope , 
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The long delay of the rains excited fears of dearth in 1819, but a 
Scarcities of 1819 timely fall in the end of September revived the drooping 
and 1825 * 26 . crops. Prices were for a time high, but tho collector 

was directed to buy for export to less favoured districts Rs. 50,000 worth of 
grain. In 1825-26, again, the drought, which had already afflicted more 
western districts, found its way into Bareilly. A fresh settlement of land 
revenue was impending, and while throwing land out of cultivation with a 
view of reducing assessments, the landlords were rack-renting their tenants. 
The autumn crop failed throughout the district, and prices rose high. A fall 
of rain towards the close of January dissipated the heavy gloom of despair that 
had fallen on the peasantry of Pilibhit, but failed to raise hopes that tho spring 
harvest in Bareilly proper would exceed three-quarters of the usual outturn. 
Prospects were reported in March as even worso. But judged by (ho revenue 
collections, the harvest cannot have been so bad as was expected. The Govern- 
ment loss was limited to remissions of Rs. 22,269 in Pilibhit. 

The next drought was however more injurious, resulting in a sever© 

Famines of 18S7-S8. Fiv0 y oars of indifferent seasons were followed 

by a delay of rain in the summer of 1837. Agriculture 
was said to be at a standstill, and the people on the point of starvation. Rob- 
beries of grain became frequent, and in August bread-riots combined with 
these crimes to fill tho district jail. By the end of tho year the autumn crop 
had been lost, and there was every chance of losing in Pilibhit the spring crop 
also. In the beginning of 1838 the Governor-General (Lord Auckland) visited 
the district. He reported that the spring-crop was scanty, but that Bareilly 
and Rohilkhand generally had suffered less than the Duiib. Other facts con- 
firm his views, and show that a middling harvest must have been reaped. The 
district was not one of those which benefited by the charity of the Calcutta 
Relief Committee, and no remissions of revenue wero found necessary. 


The famino of 1860-61 was in Bareilly a trifling scarcity ; but that scar- 
o » s nevertheless remarkable as the first in which relief 

measures on tho modern principle wore adopted. A few 
showers late in July, 1860, excited hopes which were crushed by succeeding 
months of drought. The autumn crop failed, and the parched earth held out 
no better prospects for that of the spring. Signs of distress appeared amongst 
the poorer classes, and between October and the end of January small doles of 
food and blankets were distributed by Government. In February relief-works 
and poorhouses of the kind already described in the Budacm and Bijnor notices 
were opened ; and during the same month 15,378 persons were relieved at a 
cost of lls. 921. But the worst was past. By the middle of March the spring 
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crop again promised its usual outturn, and prices fell. A fair harvest was 
eventually garnered \ but the influx of starving paupers from other districts 
postponed the closing of poorhouses until tho end of July. The people relieved 
had by that time amounted to 146,129. The expenditure, which had reached 
Rs. 9.024 ; was more than covered by the funds contributed in equal shares by 
Government and local charity. Besides the sum thus spent on poorhouses, 
Rs, 9,355 were in this district and Budaun paid to 91,651 able-bodied 
labourers employed on the Bareilly and Jtlathra3 road. Tho land-revenue was 
collected without remissions, and throughout the scarcity a high standard of 
order was maintained. The number of gang-robberies was normal ; but while 
thefts became loss frequent, housebreakings increased. 


Famine of 1869. 


Drought was again tho cause of grave alarm in August, 1868. The rains 
of the succeeding month served to save the autumn crop ; 
but the exportation of grain to less fortunate districts raised 
prices, and threw into actual distress those who are always on the verge of 
hunger. Relief works were opened with the close of the year, and the spring 
crop became the subject of anxious attention. Hopes fell with the attacks of 
frost and whito-ants, to rise with bounteous showers of winter rain. In Feb- 
ruary, 1869, however, the prospects were reported good, and hailstorms in 
March were too late to prevent the harvesting of a three-quarter crop. In the 
latter month, and again in May, the Local Relief Committee were withheld 
only by the advice of the collector from closing the poorhouses which had 
been opened towards the end of January. The relief-works on the Bisalpur 
and Puranpur road, where tho daily attendance of paupers had waned to 176, 
were actually closed with the termination of June. But tho slow exportation 
of grain had been doing its work. Stocks were depleted, and a sudden and 
alarming rise of prices was tho consequence. Relief-works were re-opened on 
the 28th of July, and crowded next day by hungry thousands. Tho congrega- 
tion of such large bodies at Bareilly was held objectionable on sanitary grounds, 
and the poor who flocked in from the surrounding country were sent back to 
work on the district roads. The municipality of Bareilly suspended octroi 
duties on corn until its price should fall to 10 sers the rupee. Two officers of 
great local experience (Messrs. Inglis, O.S.I., and Sapte, C.B.) were deputed 
to report on the dearth ; but matters had mended before thoir ink was dry. 
The bursting of the rains on the 29th July raised the spirits of the people, and 
although prices rose steadily for exactly a month afterwards, no fears were 
entertained for the autumn crop. From the beginning of September prices fell, 
and by October the pressure may be said to have ceased. Relief-works were 
closed in tho last third of October, and poorhouses on the 12th of December. 
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The relief-works just mentioned were divided into district and special. 

, The former were limited solely to the construction and re- 

Its relief operations. _ , . . * - r , « 

pair of district roads. The latter comprised 15 works oi 

more varied nature, including labour on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 

employment at the central jail, restoration of the dam on the Jud near 

Bareilly, drainage and levelling jobs in that city itself, and the construction of 

the Biy&b&ni tank. The daily average of persons relieved during the famine, 

and the total cost of their relief, may be thus detailed : — 


Early relief-works on the Bi sal pur and Puranpur road 
Special relief-works ... ... ... 

District roads 

Gratuitous relief at poorhouses ... ... 


Aver age 0 

Total cost. 

ly attendance. 

hg. 

■V22 

10 670 

3 7:6 

27,807 

676 

4,846 

325 

J 1,1 42 

~~4 990 

64,373 


The expenditure was met by Government and municipal grants, an allot- 
ment from the Central Relief Committee at Allahabad, and local contributions. 
The wages on the works were reduced to the lowest scale compatible with bare 
subsistence, and the relief given at the poorliouscs took the form of cooked 
rations. 1 It is perhaps hardly necessary to remark that only those unable to 
labour on the relief-works were admitted to the poorhouses. 

In the latter establishments it was observed that lunacy and ulceration 
of the cornea, ending, jf not promptly checked, in blindness, were the common 
results of prolonged starvation. The following table shows the prices of grain 
before, during, and after the crisis of the famine: — 


Amount of grain pur chan able for one rupee . 


Month and years. 

Wheat. 

Rice. 

u 

sa 

ct 

►“5 

Bajra. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Moth. 

u 

n 

no 

at 

«r-( 




S. 

c. 

S. 

o. 

s. 

c. 

S 

c. 

s. 

C 

sT 

c. 

S. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

s. 

c. 

September, 18G8 ... 


>6 

0 

12 

8 

13 

2 

20 

0 

21 

14 

25 

0 

20 

h 

18 

12 

24 

6 

October 

n ••• 


13 

2 

11 

4 

15 

0 

17 

8 

17 

4 

18 

12 

16 

14 

16 

4 

20 

0 

November 

i, 


i l 

4 

10 

15 

IS 

12 

13 

12 

15 

0 

18 

12 

14 

11 

15 

15 

18 

12 

December 

M 

... 

10 

15 

10 

10 

1 3 

12 

13 

2 

15 

0 

15 

0 

12 

8 

13 

12 

16 

13 

January, 

1869 ... 

#«• 

11 

9 

tl 

4 

‘4 

6 

13 

12 

*7 

8 

16 

14 

13 

2 

14 

6 

17 

8 

February 

♦» ••• 


10 

12* 

10 

10 

12 

3 

12 

3 

13 

12 

15 

0 

11 

14 

12 

8 

16 

0 

March 

» ••• 


15 

15 

10 

5 

12 

8 

12 

8 

14 

6 

22 

8 

16 

14 

1 1 

4 

15 

0 

April 

>> ... 

Ml 

15 

15 

JO 

0 

U 

4 

12 

8 

15 

0 

21 

4 

•4 

6 

11 

4 

15 

9 

May) 



15 

10 

10 

0 

12 

8 

12 

8 

5 

0 

20 

0 

13 

2 

10 

0 

16 

4 

June 

a ••• 

... 

12 

3 

8 

12 

n 

13 

9 

G 

8 

2 

15 

10 

11 

4 

8 

2 

13 

2 

July 

„ ... 

... 

9 

1 

7 

8 

8 

12 

8 

12 

6 

8 

10 

10 

8 

7 

7 

8 

9 

6 

August 

it ... 


8 

7 

7 

13 

7 

8 

2 

8 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

2 

5 

0 

8 

7 

September 

i) ••• 

... 

8 

2 

7 

8 

6 

4 

6 

0 

15 

0 

11 

4 

8 

7 J 

5 

0 

7 

3 

October 

»» ••• 

• •• 

6 

7 

It 

14 

17 

8 

16 

14 

18 

0 

10 

0 

8 

12 


i*« 

6 

4 

November 

*» ••• 

... 

8 

4* 

11 

14 

* 8 

12 

17 

3 

21 

0 

7 

8 

6 

4 

13 

2 

3 

12 


1 The scale of wages was fixed by the Government of India at 1 j aanas for men, 1 ana® 
for womeo, and £ anna for children ; the scale of food at 
16 o*. of flour and 4 of vegetable* for adults, 

12 ,, „ 2 „ „ children over 10 year* old, 

and » „ 2 „ „ „ under „ „ 
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On the increase of crime and decrease of revenue collections the famine 
had but trifling effect. No record exists of the lives it destroyed. 

Of the distress and even famine caused by defective rains in 1877-78 a 

„ . , „ detailed official narrative remains to be written. The 

Famine of 187?-78. 

autumn crop almost completely failed, but the spring out- 
turn was exceptionally good. Relief-works were opened on tho 14th September, 
1877, and poorhouses «two clays earlier. The former wero closed on tho 16th 
April 1878; tho latter are still (March, 1879) open. 

The districts of a great alluvial plain liavo seldom much to show in the 
way of mineral products, and Bareilly is no exception to the 

Mineral products. J 1 7 1 

rule. The little stone used in its buildings is obtained 
elsewhere. That of which tho Bhitaura monument is constructed came from 
Mirzapur, and the stone required for mortar-mills is imported from Agra and 
Delili. Brick-clay can, of course, be procured on the spot. 

^e nodular limestono known as kanJcar is comparatively scarce. In 
quantities that repay excavation, it is found only at Fatcliganj East, at one or 
two places between Bareilly and Bhojupura, at one village between Jahanabad 
and JRichha, and at Chhura on the border between Bisalpur and Faridpur par- 
gunahs. Kankar serves as a material for two purposes — tho metalling of roads 
and burning of lime for mortar. Its cost when used for the former purpose has 
been shown in the Budaun notice. 1 About 20 maunds of tho kind fit for lime- 
burning can be obtained for Its. 4 or 5. Lime is burnt also from the ooze 
formed of lacustrine shells ( si pi ), and could formerly bo dug in excellent 
quality from tho basin of the Rtimganga, at Karpia and Khanpura, in FuriJpur. 
But tho supply from tho latter source is almost exhausted. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants, institutions, and history of the district. 


The first attempt to numbor the people of Bareilly was made between 
„ . 1828 and 1830, when Mr. Boulderson, in revising the assess- 

partial census of ment under Regulation VII. of 1822, took also a census of 
412 villages from almost every pargana of tho district. 
On a total area of 205,170 acres ho found a population of 104,166 souls, or 325 
to the square mile ; but his calculations wero limited to tho rural districts, and 


Census of 1847. 


took no count of towns. 2 The first regular census, that of 
1847, gives for tho parganas which now constitute the 


1 Supra pp. 30-^7, where tho price of brick aud other building material* is also shown. 
A.S. Ben., Ill,, 4 75. 
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district a total population of 1,108,940 persons, or about 452 to the (statute) 1 
square milo. There were 867,172 Hindus, of whom 211,609 followed occupa- 
tions unconnected with agriculture. The Musalmdns numbered 248,606 souls, 
of whom 110,318 were engaged in cultivation. There were 3,494 villages or 
townships, of which 4 had over 5,000 inhabitants, The latter were Bareilly 
(92,208), Pilibhit (25,152), Bisalpur (7,245), and Aonla (7,649). The town 
population therefore amounted to 132,254, or 11*9 per cgnt, of the total popu- 
lation. This enumeration was effected on somewhat crude principles, and the 
numbers of male and female inhabitants were not recorded separately. 

The next general census took place in 1853, and showed a total population 
of 1,316,830, with a density of 527*4 to the squaro mile. The 
total area of the district, estimated at 1,570,311 acres in 
1847, has in 1853 risen to 1,596,496 acres, but the difference may be due to 
more accurate measurement in the latter year. The population was thus dis- 
tributed . 



| Agriculturists. 

Non-agriculturists. 

Total. 
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Hindus 

445,807 

384,953 

101,755 

91,732 



E 

Musalmfins 

68,795 

62,450 

81,902 

79,436 



H 

Total . . . 

• 

514,602 

4*7,403 

183,657 

171,168 

962,005 

854,828 

1,316,830 


In those calculations the parganahs since transferred to the Tardi have 
again been excluded. It will be seen that iu six years the population had 
increased by 207,890. Of the 3,184 villages and townships, 3,152 had less 
than 1,000, 165 between 1,000 and 5,000, and 5 over 5,000 inhabitants. The 
population of the city of Bareilly amounted to 111,332, of Pilibhit to 26,760, 
of Bisalpur to 8,902, and of Aonla to 8,981. And a fresh town, Shiupuri, 

1 Unlike succeeding numerations, this census adopted for its calculations the geographical 
square mile of 817*2 acres. It included returns for five parganas since transferred to tba 
Tarai* 
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with 8,981 inhabitants, appears on the list of those containing ovor 5,000 
souls. 

The penultimate census, that of 1865, showed a distinct improvement in 

_ „ „ mothod ovor both its predecessors. Details as to castes 

Census ol 1865. . 1 . 

and occupations, the proportion of children to adults, and 

other matters, were taken for the first time. The returns showed, however, 

an increase of 3,066 in the total population, which was now distributed as 

follows : — 


1 

Agricultural. 

Non-agricultural. 


1 

/Hales. 

Females . 


Males , 

Females . 
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Ilin- 

274,669 

162,224 

280,453 

140,450 

807,796 

94,529 

50,538 

83,742 

45,854 

274,663 

1,032,459 

dus. 












Mu sal - 

39,500 

23,849 

34,625 

20,615 

118,589 

58,197 

34,764 

55,455 

13,870 

180,280 

1 298,875 

mans 

i j 

1 










Total 

314,169 

180,073 

265,078 

101,065 

926,385^ 

152,726 

85,302 

139,197 

77,724 

454,949 

1,381,334 


Besidos the population here shown there wore 6,1 60 souls belonging to the 
military, 1,557 Europeans, and 14 Eurasians. 1 The population to the squaro 
mile was returned as 582. Bareilly city is returned as containing 105,649, 
Bilibhit 27,907, Aonla 9,947, and Bisalpur 9,005 inhabitants. But Shiupuri has 
been displaced by Nooria Husainpur, with a population of 5,339 inhabitants. 
It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1872. As 

Census of 1872 mos * : P 01 ^ 0 * y e * obtained, these statistics 

deservo greater detail than those of former enumerations, 
ana the following table therefore shows the population for each pargana 

1 This last figure is altogether inadequate, and shows that many Eurasians must have 
entered themselves as Europeans. 
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separately. The total number of Hindus was 1,197,583, and of Muslims 
308,682. 


Pargana. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans and others 
not Hindus. 

Total, 

Number of persons per 
square mile. 

Up io 15 years. 

Adults. 

Up to 15 years 

| Adults. 

a7 

e3 

• 

Female. 

Qj 

'rf 

a 

Female. 

a; 

'cJ 

Female. 

jS 

"c3 

£ 

Female. 

ZJ 

IS 

*-< 

r~> 

Female. 

Karor 


4 1,016 

34,496 

63,721 

54,655 

17,411 

15,316 

27,181 

25,641 

■ 

149,328 

130108 

893 

/ North Sarauli, 

8,C6fa 

6,731 

10,221 

9,^92 

4,447 

1,213 

1,836 

1,740 

21,570 

!9,o76 

581 

J Ajaon 

• • • 

2,677 

2,369 

3,469 

3,410 

692 

581 

891 

723 

7,629 

7,083 

705 

) Mhganj 

or 

8,052 

6,5 92 

10,1 18 

9,4 13 

1,822 

1,554 

2,280 

2,262 

22,272 

19,821 

679 

C ISbahi. 













Ciiaumahla 


7,290 

6,099 

9,596 

8,742 

2,891 

2,490 

3,840 

3 520 

23,623 

20,857 

483 

Nawdbgunj 


23,493 

19,63 9 

30,683 

27.295 

5,421 

4,473 

7,026 

6,246 

66,623 

57, *>53 

650 

Biehha 


15,881 

12,985 

21,040 

16,598 

6,164 

6,275 

8,070 

7,503 

61,155 

44.361 

665 

Pilibhft 


20,060 

17,225 

27,108 

24,240 

6,312 

4,677 

6,852 

7,055 

69.338 

63,197 

601 

Jahanabad 

... 

14,623 

12,045 

19,079 

16,331 

6,987 

5,127 

7,584 

7,190 

4 7,2 ? 3 

40,693 

473 

Faridpur 


23,826 

19,237 

33,171 

27,537 

3,624 

3,067 

5.032 

4,317 

65,653 

54,158 

479 

Aonla 

... 

16,635 

U’,744 1 

20,600 

18,670 

2,722 

2,408 

3,934 

3,700 

42,891 

37,622 

628 

{South Sarauli, 

6,938 

5,07 6 

8,294 

7,521 

1,662 

1 ,353 

2,141 

2,160 

17,937 

16, 11C 

563 

Saueha 


11,013 

9,310 

14,008 

12 991 

2,292 

1,978 

2,879 

2,719 

30,822 

26,998 

696 

Balia 

» • . 

4,9S6 

4,144 

66,01 

5,989 

601 

437 

749 

648 

12 7S7 

11,2 13 

647 

Puran pur 

... 

17,809 

14,828 

23,964 

20,730 

1,94 1 

1,643 

2,83'» 

2,308 

46,5 14 

39,515 

185 

Sirsfcwan 

... 

3,536 

2,9 27 

4,358 

4,146 

1,609 

1,340 

1,934 

1,941 

11,632 

10,354 

6*7 

Btsalpui: 

»* 

42,239 

35,536 

58,114, 

49,531 

4,660 

8,817 

6,577 

5,234 

111,390 

94,148 

655 

Kabar 

• H 

5,827 

4,908 

7,678 

7, 1 69| 

2,228 

1,993 

2,763 

2,945 

18,496 

16,9)5 

C5« 

Total 

l 

271908 : 

226,891 

372,518 

326,260 

68, 2t 6 

l 

58,7 72j 

91,441 

87,856 1 

306,913 

710488 

636 


The table just given shows that Hindu males in 1872 numbered 644,426, or 
58*8 per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; whilo the number of Hindu 
females was 553,157, or 46’2 per cent, of that population. In the same manner 
the Mu sal man males amounted to 162,278, or 52*5 per cent,, and the Musal- 
miin females to 146,404, or 47*5 per cent., of the total Musalman population. 
Or, taking the entire population, we find that there is a percentage of 53*84 
males to 46*16 females, and of 78*79 Hindus to 21*21 Musalmans. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities wore collected for the first time in 
1872. They showed the existence in the district of 154 
infirmities. insane persons and idiots (48 females), or T02 per 10,000 

of the population; 2 410 deaf and dumb (81 females), or 2*7 per 10..000; 4,546 
blind (2,261 females), or 29*9 per 10,000; and 421 lepers (47 females), or 2*7 
per 10,000. Age statistics were collected at the same time, and for what they 
may be worth are given in the following table. As Indian country-folk rarely 

1 Now amalgamated into one talisil and pargana, Mfrganj. 2 Insanes and idiots are 

separately shown by the census, but have here been lumped together. It is impossible thft* 
the enumerators could have distinguished between the two classes. 
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know their own ages, approximate correctness was all that the enumerator could 
hope for : — 



Hindus . 

Musalmdns, 

Total population. 
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Females. 

Percentage :i 
Musalinau fe 

tn 

o> 

p 

gp§ 

ci * 

a s 

p 0.| 

£ »■ 
z* 

Females. 

Percentage ir 
population. 

Up to 1 year ... 

36,43* 

| 5*6 

35,423 

6 4 

9,225 

5*6 

1 

9,3 0 4 

1 

6 3 

;64,673 

5*6 

41,749 

6-3 

Between 1 and 6 

94,05f 

14 4 

87,292 

15 7 

28,350 

14 a 

22,380 

15*2 

117,426 

14 5 

109,709 

156 

» 6 „ 12 

100,177 

1 5*6 

7 0,9 1 3 

13*9 

25,095 

15 4 

19,455 

13*2 

126,292 

15‘5 

96,456 

13*1 

„ 12 „20 

114,224 

17*7 

89,632 

16 2 

29,077 

17 9 

24,582 

16*7 

143,345 

17*7 

114,324 

16 0 

„ 20 „ 30 

118,278 

Id 3 

90,950 

ISO! 

30,665 

18*8 

26,981 

1 8*4 

249,002 

18 4 

126,977 

18*o 

„ 30 „ 40 

82,221 

12-7 

69,395 

1 2 5 

20,490 

126 

17,922 

12*2 

102,7 33 

12*7 

87,33* 

12*2 

„ 40 „ 50 

64,510 

8*4 

47 912 

86 

13,277 

8*1 

1 2, 90S 

8 -t 

67,796 

8 4 

60,829 

86 

„ 50 60 

29,390 

4 5 

28,146 

5-0 

7,341 

4*5 

7,903 

5*3 

36,741 

4*5 

36,053 

6 0 

Above 60 years... 

15,13 

2 3 

18,485 

3*3 

3,758 

2*3 

4,969 

3*8 

18,895 

2*3 

23,459 

3*7 


Hindu castes. 


It is a relief to turn from these dry statistics to the more fascinating 
subject of Hindu castes. Distributing the population into 
four classes, the census shows 74,442 Brahmans (33,874 
females); 44,609 Rajputs (17,951 females); 30,726 Baniyas (14,545 females), 
and 1,045,746 persons as belonging to the “ other castes ” (486,787 females). 
Manu’s fourfold division of Hindu socioty into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, 
and Sudras, was once universally recognized as an historical truth. But the 
two latter classes do not exist iu the present day, and it has gradually come to 
be denied that they ever existed at all. The census classification may, therefore, 
be regarded as the best possible under the circumstances. “ The two imaginary- 
castes of Vaisya aud Sudra,” writes Mr. Grows e, “ have been expunged altoge- 
ther ; and after the three well-defined groups of Brubman, Th$kur, and Baniya, 
all the remainder have been thrown together as miscellaneous.” 

The Puranic legend which at creation conjures Brahmans from the head 
of Brahma is sufficiently familiar. Such members of the 
caste as are too shrewd to assert the truth of this fable 
trace their descent from seven great saints, Bhrigu, Angirah, Atri, Viswamitra, 
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Kasyap, Vashisht, and Agastih. But a yet more sensible tradition is that 
which divides the original Brahman settlers of India into Gaurs or colonists 
of Hindustan, and DrAviras or colonists of the Dakkhan. Each of these great 
races has five subdivisions. 

By the census, the Brahmans of Bareilly are classed as without distinction 
(53,665), Kanaujiyas (13,479), Gaurs (7,766), Sarasvat (1,318), and miscella- 
neous. The JCanaujiyas, Gaurs, and Sarasvats supply three out of the five 
Gaur tribes. More searching analysis might have sifted minor subdivisions 
from the long roll of the undistinguished. The preceding census (1865) found 
in the district 824 Mahabr&hmans and a few Kashmiris and Tagas. It is hardly 
likely that the two former classes can have dwindled altogether away. Other 
inferior Brahman races, such as Bhats and Bohras, have perhaps rightly been 
included amongst the “ other castes.” Somo account of the Kanaujiyas will, 
as already promised, be given in the Farukhabad notico. It must here suffice 
to remark that Sir II. Elliot makes a line drawn southwards through parga- 
nahs Iticliha, Nawabganj, Karor, and Faridpur, the boundary between the 
Kananjiya and Sanadh subdivisions of this tribe. Of Sanadhs the census 
gives no separate estimato ; but it is explained that the small “ miscellaneous 99 
class is composed of San&dhs and Pandes. The former have been described 
in the Budaun notice; 1 the latter is a mere honorary title borne by many 
Brahman clans. For au account of the Gaurs and Sarasvats the reader is 
referred to preceding notices. 2 

Of a piece with the fable which extracted Brahmans from Brahma’s head 

_ was that which extracted Kshatrivas or Chhatris from his 

Rajputs. 

arm. The legends of tho Rdjputs or modern Chhatris assert 
that their race was anciently divided into two co-ordinate branches, the Solar 
(Surajbansi) and Lunar (Chandrabansi, Sombansi). To these were added at a 
later epoch the four fire-tribes (Agnikul), tho Pramars, Chauhans, Solankhis, and 
Parihars, who, when their origin has been cloared of the marvellous, seem to 
have been mercenary troops called in by the Brahmans to assist them in tho 
extirpation of Buddhists. From these three stocks, solar, lunar, and fiery, 
wore at last compounded the 36 royal races. To some branch of one or other 
of these races most Rajputs claim to belong. The following paragraph itali- 
cizes those clans which occur by name in Tod’s list of the royal tribes: — 

The Rajputs are divided into Chauhdna (9,950), Katehriyas (8,652), 
Jangharas (6,611), Rdthors (3,163), Gaurs (2,730), Shiubansis (2,292), Baia 
(1,358), Gautama (824), without distinction (3,542), and miscellaneous. In tho 

1 Supra, p. 42 . 2 For Gaurs see Gazetteer, IL f 392-3 (Aligarh) ; and III., 25ft et 

stqq. (Meerut). For Sarasvats, III., 494 (Muzaffarnagar). 
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latter class are included the following small tribes : — Bhadaurlya, Th&pa, Bar - 
gtijavy Bachkal, Kachhwdha , Kathiya, Salcarwdr , Ponwdr or Pram&r, Chandel, 
K&syap, Jddon or Yadubansi, Nilcumbh , Sengarh , Tomar 7 Sawant, Raikawar, 
Kinwar, Rawat, Gohil , Solanlchi , Bundel, and Gahlot. 

A long account of the genuine Chaubans, and a shorter sketch of their 
^ spurious namesakes in Rohilkhand, have been given else- 

where. 1 Many of tho Chaubans in this district, and especially 
in its southern parganahs, may vvoll belong to the former class. There is a 
group of 84 Chauh&n villages ( chcmrdsi ) on the common border of Bareilly and 
Budaun, and the colonists were very probably true Chauhdns from Etah, which 
adjoins Budaun. The inhabitants of these villages trace their descent from 500 
ancestors who entered Rohilkhand under Nandhar Deo and Gandhar Deo about 
1500 or 1550 A.D. Settling first in Kot Salbakau, thoy expelled the Bhilsfrom 
Bisauli, and spread thened over Aonla, 

The Katehriyas derive their namo from Katehr, a tract which includes 

the greater part of Rohilkhand ; and Katehr in all probabi- 
Kateliriyag. mi 

lity owed its title to the Katehr or kathor sou described 

above. 2 Who the Katehriyas were before they entered Rohilkhand is hardly 

clear. But Mr. Sherring allies them to tho Gaurs, and says that in this part 

of India tho two tribes seem to dwell sido by side. General Cunningham 

believes that tlio Katehriyas ejected the Bilcbhals from Katehr not earlier than 

1174 A. D. From the south-eastern corner of Katehr they perhaps did eject 

the BAchhals 3 ; but Mr. Moons denies that the Bachhals ever held sway in this 

district. The Katehriyas, he asserts, expelled not the Bachhals, but the Bhuin- 

hars 4 and Ahirs. His theory is based on the following traditions of the Katek- 

rfyas themselves : — 

It is said that when PritkvirSj Chauhan was reigning at Delhi, and Jai- 
chand Rathor at Kanauj, his foes forced Blihnsen, a Rajput of the royal Suraj- 
bansi race, to fly from Benares. The exile settled in Katehr, ejected the Ahirs 
from Lakhnor, 5 and extended his rule into Aonla. From him are descended 
tho Katehriyas. As Prithviraj and Jaichand are both historical characters, over- 
thrown by Shah&Kud-din in 1193 and 1194 respectively, the legend so far 

1 Gazetteer, III , 545 to 557 ; supra pp. 286 and 287. 3 Page 148, article on pargana 

Bigauli. •< The country around Rohilkhand/' writes Mr. Whiteway in the Calcutta Review , “is 
•divided by the people into different mulhs or countries. The highland on the right bank of the 
Ganges is mulk Pahdra ,* the valley of the Ganges itself is mulk Khddir ; to this succeeds the 
sandy soil on the left bank of the river, mulk Bhur. This mulk Bhur stretches for some distance 
away from the river, and is succeeded by the mulk Katehr , while beyond the Ramganga lies 
mulk Tarai ." 8 The Shahjahanpur traditions justify that idea. See Census Report of 

1865, Vol. I., Appendix B. 4 By these Bhuinhars is probably intended neither the R& jput 
nor the guim-Br&hman tribe so called. Bhuinh&r is the name of an aboriginal race still exist- 
ing in Chutia N&gpur, and perhaps in the adjoining South Mirzapur. The race may have been 
akin to the Bhihara, BhHs, and Bhars, whose name its own resembles, 8 Now Sh&h&bad, 
ta the Rimpur territory. 
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Confirms General Cunningham’s theory as to the date of the Katehriya immigra- 
tion. It proceeds to tell how a son of Bhimsen went to the Dehli court, and 
Was slain in a quarrel by Gand Deo, uncle of the king. The murder excited 
the hostility of the Katehriyas, and Kesri, the grandson who succeeded Bhim- 
sen, transferred his allegiance to the Kanauj RAja. This measure was one of 
policy rather than loyal regard, for it seems that Kesri was either before or 
afterwards concerned in the theft of some elephants from his new lord para- 
mount. 1 After the conquest of Mahoba (1184) PrithvirAj sent against him a 
force which lie defeated. Struggles with the Muslim conquerors prevented liis 
descendants from extending their dominions until the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, when they crossed the Ramganga, exterminated the Ahirs and Bhuin- 
hars, and annexed the country between that river and the Deoha. Another 
tale recounts the immigration of two Benares brothers, Bijairaj and Ajairaj, 
who settling at Pipli conquered the Bhumliars and slew their RAja in 1330. 
The fondness of the Katehriyas for connecting their namo with Kathiaw&r 
has been already noticed ; a and it is not surprising, therefore, to hear that 
Ajairaj went on a pilgrimage to Dwarkanath and established his rule in that 
country. A third tradition, not mentioned by Mr. Moons, is that the ^ Kateh- 
riyas were led into Katohr by two Rajputs from Tirlnlt, — Raja Kliarak and 
R&o Hari, who were deputed by Timur (1398) to destroy the Ahirs. 8 It is 
contrary to all we know of Timur to supposo that ho would have employed 
Hindus on such an errand ; but the now ruined Slusligarh family trace their 
descent from Kliarak. The net result of all these traditions is that the Kateh- 
riyas were originally settled down-country, in Benares and BihAr ; that they 
travelled up the Duab and invaded Rohilkhand from the west, ejecting the abori- 
ginal tribes; and that their first wavo of invasion, towards the close of the 
twelfth century, was followed by others until the close of the fourteenth. 

The Jangharas arc a branch of the Tomars or Tuars, and according to 
j ^ Sir II. Elliot seem to have expelled the Katehriyas from 

Janghfi south-eastern Rohilkhand. Their manner of deriving their 

name, and the legend of their entering the country under one Dhapu DhAm, 
have been mentioned in the article on parganah Salimpur. 4 The Janghdras of 
this district assert that, led by one Hansrdj, their ancestors ejected the GwAIas 
from Khera Bajhorain 1388. Pressing northwards into Bisalpur, under a chief 
named Mahrup Sah, they in 1405 captured the forts of Madra and Chiti (Intgdon) 
from the Ahirs, aud Kareli and Marauri from the Bhils. In 1570 their chief, 
KAo Basant SAh, founded Deoria on lands wrested from the Banj&ras, and 

1 Bareilly settlement report, p 22. 2 Supra, pp. 44, 45. 3 Census Report of 

1865. Kharak and Hari, the Khargu and Har of the Muaalm.tn chroniclers, were, as W© Shall 
afterwards see, historical characters. * Supra , pp. 212-13. 
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expelled the Bhils from Garha Khera. They now occupied and populated the 
whole of Bisalpur ; for at the time of their occupation that tract is said to have 
been a forest, interspersed only with a few BM1 and Alifr strongholds. The 
tribe is divided into Bliur and Tar 6 In Jangharas, or Jangharas of the sandy 
and marshy countries. The Bhurs rank first, as the Tarahis have adopted 
the practice of karao y or morganatic marriage with their deceased brother’s 
wives. 


The Rathors have received their measure of notice elsewhere. 1 Tlioy are 
^ ^ in this district confined chiefly to the northern parganahs, 

which, according to their own traditions, their chief, Sarup 
Singh, colonized and cleared of forest some ten generations ago. As to the 
Gaurs, they probably, like the Gaur Brahmans, originated from the ancient king- 
dom of which Sravasti was the capital. Colonel Tod has woven a wild romance 
of speculations on this subject, suggesting that the elan is descended from the 
same stock as the Afghan kings of Ghor, and so ou. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces Gaurs are divided into threo classes — Bhat Gaur, Biiman Gaur, and 
Chamar Gaur, names probably derived from some intercourse with Blnits, 
Brahmans, and Chamars. A fourth class of Kateliriya Gaurs, whoso name is 
fantastically assigned to their descent from a Katlieri or carpenter, is some- 
times added. But it may bo doubted whether these Katchriyas are Gaurs at all. 3 

About the Shiubansi genealogies Mr. Stack kindly undertook somo 
enquiries, but was unable to discover anything of value. 

A strip of land between Ganges and Malniwa rivers, in the adjoining 
district of Budaun, is called Baiswara, or the Bais country. 
r But the best known tract of that name is tho Oudli Pais- 
wara, said to have been acquired by the Bais in dowry from the Gautams. 
From Dundiakhera : * in tho latter most Bais profess at one time or another to 
havo come. The most aristocratic subdivision of their clan is tho Tilokchandi 
of Dundiakliera, of which a branch is located in Budaun, and perhaps in 
this district also. But there are, bosides the Tilokchandi, threo hundred 
and sixty other subdivisions, the descendants of Salivahaua by as many 
wives. 


The Gautams, to whom the Bais owe, as just mentioned, their richset 

_ domain, claim descent from the royal race of Chandrabansi. 

Gantams. 7 , ... 

Though almost universally allowed, this claim is doubtful. 

And the Gautams themselves do not much strengthen its credibility by a 

story which derives them from the marriage of a Gautain Brdhman named 


1 Gazetteer, III., 65 cl seqq. fl Bee Cawnpore District and Elliot’s Races of the North- 

Western r rouinces , art. “ Gaur Rajpftt.” “ On the Ganges, in the Uaao district, and just 

opposite Shiurajpur of Cawnpore. 


71 
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Ingi Rikli with a Gahnvar princess of Kauauj. The capital of the wide terri- 
tory which tradition assigns them was Argal in pargana Kora of Fa tell pur. A 
R&ja of Argal had tlic misfortune to offend, in antc-Musliin times, a Itaja of 
Dehli. The latter attempted revenge by seizing the wife of the former on 
a pilgrimage to Pray tig (Allahabad). But a rescue was effected by Bais pil- 
grims 1 under one Bhao Singh, who was thereon invited to Argal and married a 
kinswoman of the Raja. In a moment of weakness and generosity the Raja 
offered as dowry all tho villages whose names the bride could pronounce without 
drawing breath. She had already named 1,110, wiion the Raja’s son, seeing his 
heritage slipping from him, seized her by the throat and prevented further 
utterance. These 1,440 villages, all on the left bank of the Ganges, constituted 
what was afterwards known as Baiswara. The story is concurred in by 
both Bais and Gau tarns. The antiquity which it confers on tho Gautams, 
and a passage from Burnout', 8 suggested to Sir II. Elliot that tho clan 
arc perhaps descendants of the celebrated Shftkyas, a warrior family, who 
may all, like their most distinguished member, 3 have borne the name of 
Gautam. 

Some of tho “ Miscellaneous” Rajput races mentioned by the census have 
been described elsewhere. The remainder must await description in tho 
notices on districts where they are something more than minor tribes. But 
it may be remarked that the local legends of tho Bundclas, if correctly given 
in tho census report of 1865, are altogether apocryphal. The weight of 
tradition is, as already pointed out, 4 in favour of the theory that Bundclas 
are illegitimately descended from tho royal race of Gahnvar, and that their 
ancestor came from the low hills of Kautit or Khairagarh. 5 Here, however, 
they are derived from Jaswant, an illegitimate son of Dalip, Raja of N&na- 
mau, in Cawnpore. Jaswant, it is said, had two sons, Binda and Bandi. 
Both were adventurous spirits, and sought their fortunes in what is now 
Bundelkhand ; the former founding Banda, and tho latter becoming tho 
ancestor of the Bundclas. The name Binda or Vindhya is the only true 
note in tho story. It recalls the spot (Bindachal) where hallowed hill 
almost needs hallowed river, and around which have been grouped, for 
seven centuries, all that Gahrwars hold most dear. A legend which places 
at Bind&chal tho miraculous creation of tho first Bundela has been already 
given. 

1 Thc Bais were not perhaps pilgrims at all. For Salivahana the Bais was king of Prathis- 
thana or Jhusi, which stands on the north bank of the sacred confluence. 2 Foe hone ki , 

p. 809. 3 The founder of the .Buddhist faith. 4 Gazetteer, I„ 19-28, where tho 

history of this tribe is very fully given, ® Contiguous pargamvhs in Mirzapur and 

Allahabad reipcetirely. 
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The census returns Baniyas as Agarwalas (9,728), Mahars (2,845), and 
miscellaneous. The last term includes many small castes — the Ghoai, Gindau- 
ria, Barasaini, Khandelwal, Baranwar, Silhatwar, Uimnar, Satwala, Tmwala, 
Guror, Dirhammaz, Kuartani, Manai, Kashmir, Cliausaini, Kasaundhan, 
Audhiya, Mahesari, Dasa, Purbiya, Kasarwani, Gurwala, Oswfd, Bishnoi, and 
Siinali. The Agarwalas, who are probably tlie most wealthy trading class of 
these provinces, have received their notice elsewhere; and the local report on 
castes, furnished at the preceding census, is unable to trace the origin of the 
Mahars. 1 This, howevor, matters loss, because the commercial races with 
whom wo are now dealing have never exercised any important influence on tho 
history of the district or province. Tho same report makes Baniyas tho irregu- 
lar progeny of one Bku Dat, a Vaisya of Urisa, who a settled somewhere in 
Oudh, and is alleged to have opened the. first banking-house in India.’* This 
tradition is, even if widely accepted, worthless. But it illustrates tho tendency, 
nowhere more common than in India, to trace large heterogeneous masses of 
men to a common ancestor. 


The following list show's the names and numbers of the classes included 
in tho other castes of tho census return. It should be noted, however, that 
many of the tribes here mentioned, as for instance tho Julabas, are for the most 


part Musalmans and not Hindus : — 


A har ... ... 17,895 

Aliir (cowherd) ... 47,238 

Arakh (hunter and fowler) 226 

Bahcliya (ditto) 1,259 

Bairagi ... ... 1,472 

Banjara (travelling merchant) 5,433 

Bansphor (bambu- worker) 397 

Barhai (carpenter) ... # 2!', 65 3 

Bari (maker of leaf -platters) 747 

Beldar (mattock-man) ... 10,483 

Bhaddri (astrologer, soothsayer) 1,224 

Bharbhunja (grain-parcher) 13,513 

Bhat (minstrel) ... 2,143 

Bohra (usurer) ... 4 

Chak or Chik ... 56 

Ch am a r (carrier) ... 132,798 

Chipi (chintz-raakcr) ... 1,057 


Clumapaz (lime-burner). . 

2 

Darzi (tailor) 

5,745 

Dhanuk 

6,900 

Dhobi ( washerman ) 

26,104 

Dhuna (cotton-cleaner) ... 

55 

Dorn 

17 

Dusadli 

10(1 

Bakir 

5VJ 

Gadariya (shepherd) 

23,464 

Gliosi (Muslim cowherd) 

09 3 

Gos a in 

6, 169 

Gujar 

11,535 

Hajjam (barber) 

22,301 

Ilaiwai (confectioner) ... 

97 

•Jaiswar ... ... 

211 

Jat ... ... 

10,128 

Jog'l 

067 


i Considering the manner in which this report described other castes, the omission is not 
perhaps to be regretted. It informs us that the Mahajans “ (whoso Sanskrit name simply 
means great folk) are tho illegitimate children of a man called Jin : hence called JMahajin.” 
The Kachhis (men of Ivaclih) are ho named because one of their number “used to interlard his 
conversation with the word kc-achie What kc-achie means is hardly clear ; hut as gddur in 
Hindi means a sheep, it was unnecessary to trace the Gadariya or shepherd caste to an ancestor 
who fed his flocks on gad a r or half-ripe fruit. When Sanskrit could have supplied him 
with such words as tuhdhaka, a huntsman, and dhdnushka, a bowman, why should tho 
writer inform us that Lodhas were so called because they sold the wood of the t.ndh tree, or 
Dh&nuks because descended from a sharp lad “ who got the name ot Dlnmuk, which means 
intelligence.” lie is mistaken, again, in thinking the name of the Basis (Sank lit juis/ia, a net) 
“territorial, nor could he succeed in proving that “the Kashmir pandits arc in reality 
Kayaths.” The most surprising point of those errors i.8 that they were made not by a 
foreigner, but by an educated native of the country. 
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Julahn (Muslim weaver) 


35 

Mali (gardener) ... 

... 61,973 

Kachi (market gardener) 

III 

41,140 

Meo ... ... 

... 7 

Kah&r (litter-carrier) 

. . i 

63,495 

Moclii (cobbler) 

626 

Kalai or Kalwar (distiller) 

» . * 

12,205 

Nat (acrobat) 

... 2/292 

lianiangar 

♦ • . 

30 

Nunia (saltpetre* worker) 

146 

Kan jar (string- seller) ... 


440 

Hasi (fowler and watchman) 

... 13,09# 

Kasgar (plasterer) 


32 

1’atwa (neckiace-uiaker) 

1,615 

Jvayath (scribe) 


22,010 

Kamaia ... 

115 

Khagi 


400 

Kangrez (dyer) 

12 

Khakrob (sweeper) ... 

. • , 

18,875 

ltawa (cultivator) 

638 

Khatik (pig aud poultry breeder) 


Sadh or SAdhu 

398 

or Khatik ... 


4 503 

Saikalgar (metal-polisher) 

173 

Khattri 


2,326 

Saniasi 

30 

Khislitpaz {briekmakcr) 

IM 

152 

Sikh (followers of N a nak Shah's 

religion) 203 

Kiaan (cultivator) 


122,607 

Sun&r (metallurgist) 

... 9,462 

Koli or Kori (Hindu weaver)] 

III 

22,371 

Tamoli (betelnut-seller) 

1,230 

Kumhar (potter) 


7,7 oO 

Tawaif (prostitute) ... 

... 92 

Kurmi (cultivator) 


1 60,280 

Teli (oilman) 

... 23,271 

Lodha ... ... 


42,374 

Thant „„ 

464 

JLohar (blacksmith) 

Miamar (builder) ... 

4 •• 

13,247 
1,308 1 

Thathera (brazier) 

180 


Many of the castes here named — the Aliars, Alrirs, Banja ras, Bhats, 
Gujars, Jilts, Kliattris, and Rawas — have been already described in this volume. 
Many arc trades-guilJs winch have been united into castes first by common 
occupation and afterwards by common ancestry others have by reason of 
their occupation been severed from the ancient brotherhood. Trims, as usury, 
for instance, is deemed irrcconcilcablc with priestly pretensions, the Brah- 
mans who practise it arc becoming recognized as Bolmis . 2 There seems, 
indeed, little reason to imagine caste an institution of prehistoric crystalliza- 
tion. The rearrangement of old castes and formation of new ones is in 
progress to the present day. Classes thus formed in modern times cannot 
unfrequently be distinguished by the Persian names which they have thought 
proper to assume. The tailors have discarded their old Hindi title of suji for 
the new Persian title of darzi ; and this exchange may bo assigned to the fact 
that their guild has been largely rocruited by Kayaths, who were ashamed of 
the homely old name. In course of time the trade becomes a caste, aud the 
new trade title is entered in some census reports as that of a distinct tribe; 
and this is especially the case where the old caste name is a mean one. The 
Miamar, or Chunapaz, or even Moclii, seeks to forget, under his new designa- 
tion, that his grandparents were Chanmrs . 3 

In like maimer the Bausphors seem really a branch of the sweeper (Khdk- 
rob), and the Ohaks of the shepherd (Gadaria) caste. The Khfigis are a branch 
of the spurious Chauhans found in Rohilkhand, and the Jaisw&rs may belong 
to several different tribes. Tho name was originally that of some inferior 

1 This was probably the origin of all castes, but the subject is too large for discussion 
here. 2 It should be remembered, however, that though some persons of Brahman 

dcseeot are Bohras, all ttohrus are not persons of Brahman descent. Had the latter been the 
ease, the faci could hardly have escaped the notice of the glossaries, II. II. Wilson and 
Sir li, Uillwt, a fc3ce Mr. Growsc's note on cartes in the census report of 1872. 
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Jddon Rajputs, but has been adopted by subdivisions of the Baniyas, Chamars, 
Dhanuks, Kalidrs, Kalals, Kurmis, Telfs, and other castes. It is usual amongst 
these minor tribes to assert that they have each seven subdivisions ; but inquiry 
, just as usually increases that magic number. Thus the 

Chamars of these provinces, whilo dividing their raco 
into seven branchos, appear to have ten : — Aharwar, Azamgarhia or Birheria, 
Jaiswar or Jaiswarn, Jatlot, Jatua, Jhusia, Kaiyan, Kori or Korchamra, Kuril 
or Dollar, and Sakarwar. The Jatuas and Jatlots aro the chief subdivi- 
sions found in Rohilkhand. The darkness of the Chamars skin is proverbial : 

M Kariyd IJrahtnan , yor Cham dr , 

In he sdth tia utariye pdrf 

Tliat is do not cross a river in tho same boat as a black Brahman or a fair 
Chamar, for both aro prodigies of evil omen . 1 

To tho Bhaddri, Bhaddali, Bhadariya, Bhanroriya, Dakaut, Padia., Paria, 
Jotishi or Joshi, somo passing notico # has been above allotted . 2 He calls him- 
self a Brahman, and his trade is fortune-telling or astrology. Professor Wilson 
suggests that the name is derived from Sanskrit bhculra , auspiciousness ; but Mr. 
Sherring says the tribe is called Bhaddali becauso it follows the tenets of Bhad- 
dal. The planet Saniehar or Saturn is the favourite deity of the Bhaddris ; and 
lienee Saturday is the fete day on which presents are expected from their 
clients. The name of Dakaut has probably no connection with tho idea of 
cheating. It is more likely, as pointed out by Wilson , 3 to be identical with 
Dakota or Dakocha, the title of a fortune-telling Southern Indian tribe which 
traccsjts origin to a Brahman father and Ahir mother. 

Tho names of tho Dhanuks and Kamangars show them to have been res - 
pectively bowmen and makers of bows. Tho decline of archery lias forced 
them into othor pursuits. Tlje Dhanuk is often a village watchman, and the 
Kamdngar as often a bone-setter. From tho fact, perhaps, that the Indian 
centre bit is worked with a bow, Forbes translates Kamdngav as iC one who makes 
holes .” 1 The Lodhus are another tribe whose original occupation, as shown by 
their name, has passod from them. They were once hunters, and are now 
agricultural labourers. But it seems that they were till quite lately connected, 
as woodcutters, rather with tho forest than tho field . 0 Mr. Sherring classes 
them as a subdivision of the Nunias. The Meos, Musalmdns of Rajput origin, 
were on co a dominant raco in the Duab, though here too few to justify descrip- 
tion. The Ramaias arc almost equally insignificant. 

1 Elliot’s Races of the A \-W. P, % art. “ Chamar.*’ Here we have the old idea of avoiding a 
water voyage with an ill-starred or impious companion. Vetabo, qui Cercris sacrum Vulgarit 
arcanae, sub iedein Sittrabibus, fragilemve mecum Solvat phasehm, 2 Supra , p. ‘286. 

3 Glossary art. " Dakocha. ” * Dictionary, art. ‘ A'amdn.” It seems that iu Kajputana 

the Kam ngar is sometimes a painter, {See Major Powlctt’s Alwar Gazetteer, f Mr. 

Gruwgc’suotc on castes, above quoted. 
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Daleras. 


The Tharus will be described in tlie notices on the Tarui and Gorakh- 
pur notices ; tlio Doms and Dusadhs in the latter. Such of the religious 
sects as have not been mentioned elsewhere will be mentioned in the section 
on religion, ^ 

Several more or less important castes the census fias altogether omitted 
to mention. Such aro the Kambohs, Mnraos, and Daleras. The Kambohs 
have been already noticed. 1 The Muraos are here divided into two clans, Sak- 
senas and Haldias — the former deriving their name from a place in Farukh- 
abad, and the latter from their fondness for cultivating turmeric ( haldi ). The 
Daleras aro a thieving caste, elsewhero called Malldhs or 
boatmen, and known as Daleras or basket-makers in this 
district only. In Moradabad they aro styled Khdgi, a name which, Mr. Moens 
suggests, has some connection with the thagi word khdga , a village. The 
Jumna and the Sarda seem their most western and most eastern limits. Some 
Daleras who in former times migrated to Lucknow were detected in numerous 
thefts, and being branded on the cheeks by the Nawab, returned to this dis- 
trict. Their headquarters are Gurgaon and Hajipur in Aonla, Sudhanpur, 
Mahcshpur, and Fatehpur in Karor, and Turkunian, Tatarpur, Siimiria, and 
Sikha in Mirganj. At Gurgaon they muster strongly in a separate quarter, 
known as Pasupura. Between the Gaur Daleras of this village and the Gaur 
Mallahs of Bulandshahr there is an ancient connection, and a Bidandshalir 
man is priest \(purohit) of the former. In similarity of habits the Daleras 
resemble the Bhattias or Brahm BliSts of llamnagar, whose superiority in 
running theft ( nthdiyiri ) they regretfully acknowledge. Any native charged 
with this offence, and describing himself as a Thfikur, Mallah, or Dliimar of 
Pasupura, may, according to Mr. Moens, be considered a professional Dalera 
thief. 

The gotras or clans ^ the Daleras are all descended from a Dhimarin or 
fishwife on the female side, and a Rajput or Gujar on the male. The clan name 
is derived from the male ancestor, the Gaurs, Tornars, Sikarwals, Moraitias, 
Sirsia9, and Thokas claiming descent from Rajput, and the Kass&nis from 
Gujar progenitors. The Tkakur clans smoke, eat, and drink, but do not inter- 
marry with the Gujar. With honest bargees ( Mallah ) and fishermen 
(Dhi mar), whom they regard as their inferiors, the Daleras rofuso all connec- 
tion, They aro also above performing menial offices or carrying litters. 
Their widows remarry, as often as not with the deceased husband’s younger 
brother. They cat partridges and goat’s flesh, but reject wild pork, and of 
late have discarded fish. In the matter of spirits aud drugs they arc extremely 

1 Supra p. 292. 
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intemperate ; but at a marriage or caste-council (pancJub/at) drink is strictly 
forbidden. At marriages the ordinary kettledrum (dhol) is beaten, but the 
big drum (i mirdemg ) is prohibited. The destroying goddess Bhawani and 
tfie Atnroha Sayyid are the objects of their special worship. And each clan 
has its Bliafc or minstref, Hindu or Mussalm&n. 

Their plan of operations is not unlike that of the now extinct 
Thags: — 

«* They usually,” writes Mr. Moons , tl start on their excursions towards the end of Sep- 
tember. They arrange parties of five or six, consisting of three men and two or three boys. 
The parties move out of the village and camp in a neighbouring bdjh (orchard), sacrifice a 
goat to Bhawani, and observe the omens. The call of a partridge, single fox, or jackal on 
the left hand is propitious ; if from the right, very unfavorable. A dog easing itself on the 
left hand of the observer betokens great success. If the omens are unfavorable, the party 
return to their village and pass a night in their homes before again attempting to take the 
auguries. If the signs are good, they start at once on their way. While the party is absent 
their women and children arc fed by their banii/a , who usually receives interest on his advan- 
ces, at the rate of one anna in the rupee per mensem, besides a present out of the spoils 
brought back by the party. If the suhbal or gang meet with good success at the outset they 
return at once ; otherwise they travel onwards, usually returning to their village in May ; but 
it is a point of honour never to return empty-handed. They steal by day only ; however 
favourable the opportunity, a Dalera will never take anything at night. They go unarmed 
and never use violeuce. A breach of cither of these rules would entnil an immediate pan- 
chdyat , and the offender’s expulsion from caste, restoration to which can only be purchased by 
a pilgrimage, or the gift of a cow to a Brahman and a caste dinner. Their mode of stealing 
closely resembles that of the Oudh Banovs, with whom, however, they arc in no ways con- 
nected.” 

Like the Barwars they conduct their thefts chiefly through the boys of 
tho party ; but, unlike the Barwars, they rarely assume a disguise. They 
attend large fairs and follow forces on tho march, but proudly deny that they 
ever robbed the dead on the field of battle. They are not, they explain, 
thieves, but merely searchers for property neglected or forgotten by its 
owner. When such trover has been mistaken for theft, and the Dalera is 
brought to justico, ho seldom gives his real name or caste. 

Though t( honour amongst thieves” forbids him to pilfer in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dalera villages, tho Dalera has a wide campaigning ground. 
It includos the whole of tho North-Western India and tho Central Provinces, 
some gangs even finding their way as far as Puna or Calcutta. The rail is 
avoided as unadapted to tho tribe’s peculiar form of theft. But, like the Ita- 
lian brigands described by the brother of the writer last quoted, the Daleras 
find themselves able to retain little of their gains. There are too many vil- 
lage magnates whose connivance must be purchased ; and what little escapes 
these worthies is squandered in dissipation. 
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The Musaltmins arc divided by the census into Shaikhs (213,757), Path&ns 


M usalmans. 


(51,080), Sayyids (8,016), Mughals (4,159), and without 
distinction (470). 


What little can be said of the four classes just named has been mostly 
said above. 1 Amongst Shaikhs have been included Rains, 
a tribe who will bo mentioned in the sections on land- 


lord and tenant. The Patlmns, as might be expected, muster strongly 
in a district where Hafiz Rahmat held his court. It is perhaps needless 
to mention that they almost all claim Afghan descent. For half a 
century and more after tho downfall of their power (1774), pride forbade 
them to engage in any useful work. Thoy seem to have spent their time 
in sauntering about with arms which were now useless. u The country,” 
writes Heber in 1824, “is burdened with a crowd of lazy, profligate, self-called 
swears (cavaliers), who, though many of them are not worth a rupee, con- 
ceive it derogatory to their gentility and Pathan blood to apply themselves to 
any honest industry, and obtain for the most part a precarious livelihood by 
sponging on the industrious tradesmen and farmers, on whom they levy a sort 
of black-mail, or as hangers-on to the few noble and wealthy families yet 
remaining in the province. Of these men, who liavo no visible means of main- 
tenance at all, and no visible occupation, except that of lounging up and down 
with their swords and shields like tho ancient Highlanders, whom in many 
respects they much resemble, the number is rated at, taking all Roliilkhand 
together, not fewor than one hundred thousand.” The JBishop justly foresaw in 
these idle Pathdns an element of political danger, and suggested an ingenious 
safeguard against their disaffection. They were to be formed into yeomanry 
regiments, commandod by tbo Judges and Magistrates with the aid of Majors 
and Adjutants from tho regular army, “and should be officered, so far as Cap- 
tains and Lieutenants, by tho most respectable of the native gentry.” They 
were really faithful, ho remarked, to those whose salt they ate, and would 
materially relieve the regular troops in some of their most unpleasant duties. 
In crushing the political aspirations of tlio Patluins, and forcing them to earn 
their bread, the great rebellion also, perhaps, shattered this little proposal. 
But it is not the less likely to be revived when a distant future has healed 
existing wounds. 


The census divides the population according to its occupations into two 
great classes — those who get their living from the land or its 
tillage, and those who do not. The first class again sub- 


1 pp. 294-95. 
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divides itself into landowners and cultivators. In the following table aro 
briefly shown the results of this classification : — 



Agrarian. 
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Non-agrarian. 
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Total 

13,159 

1 1,826 

493,090 

433,439 

300, Cf4 

j 

2 *>4,623 

806,913 

699.8 8 


There are then 24,085 landholders, 92(5,429 agriculturists, and 555,287 
non-agriculturists, or in othor words we find 38*50 per cent, of the popula- 
tion gaining their livelihood from the possession and cultivation of the soil. 
But as before pointed out, 1 cross divisions of the agrarian and non-agrarian 
population may have reduced the proportion of the former. Taking the popu- 
lation per square mile, the return shows 479 souls in the Farid pur, 
893 in the Karor, 037 in the Aonla, 079 in the Mirganj, 506 in the 
Baheri, 550 in the Naw&bganj, 555 in the Bisalpur, .and 310 in the Piliblnt 
tahsils. 

The returns just quoted divide tlio adult male population into 

„ r six classes, whereof the fourth is the agricultural ; and 
Classification of.. 7 . ° 

non -agricultural distributes as follows the callings of the non-agricul- 

tural classes. The first or professional class embraces all 
Government servants and persons following the learned professions or litera- 
ture, artistic or scientific occupations. It numbered 5,230 male adults, amongst 
whom are included 227 purohits or family-priests, 545 pandits or learned Hindus, 
216 musicians, and so on, Tho soeond or domestic class numbered 21,913 mem- 
bers, and comprised all males employed as private servants, washermen, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, innkeepers, and tho like. The third represents 
commerce and numbered 11,230 Qiales. Amongst these arc all persons who buy 
qr sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, such as shopkeepers 
(5/814), money-lenders (758), and brokers (428), and all persons engaged in tho 
conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as ekka or cart-drivers (253). Tho 
ftilh or industrial class, containing 34,988 members, includes all persons engaged 

1 Builaun, p. 49 ; litjuor, I>. 290. 
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in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as patwas or necklace-makers (128), 
masons (57), carpenters (3,013), and perfumers (2) ; those engaged in the 
manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers (5,622), tailors (1,553), and 
cotton-rdeaners (2,101); those engaged in preparing articles of food or drink, 
such as grain-parchers (1,156) and confectioners ( 1 ,204); and lastly, dealers in all 
animal, vegetable or mineral substances. The sixth class contains 37,296 
members, including labourers (32,. >71), persons of independent means (4), and 
4,712 persons supported by the community or of no specifiod occupation. 
Returns showing the number of labourers registered for emigration beyond 
seas are available for 5 years and 8 months only. 

Emigration. During that period 1,710 persons (395 females) have 

departed chiefly for Dcmerara, but also for Trinidad, Natal, St. Lucia, and 
Jamaica. 

The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agri- 
cultural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 3,548. 
Of these 2,696 had loss than 1,000; 848 between 
1,000 and 5,000; one (Bisalpur), between 5,000 and 10,000; and three 

(Bareilly, Piliblut, and Aonla) over 10,000 inhabitants. Of manzas , a term 

which, as before remarked, might best be translated “ parishes,” the settlement 
reports showed in 1872 and 1873 as many as 3,395. Amongst these were dis- 
tributed 4,264 mnhdls or estates; but partition and other causes has increased 
the number until it amounts in the present year to 5,159. 

Walled towns and eastlcs are in Bareilly a tradition rather than a fact. 

Dwellings, furui- ^ho now scan ty remains of fortifications exist at Ram- 

ture, &u. tiagar ( Aluohliatra) and the neighbouring Lilaur; in tho 

remains of Gwala Prasiddh, a city which stretched for seven miles along the old 
northern bank of the Rumganga ; at an adjacent village named Pacliomi ; at 
Piliblut, Jahanabad, and Balaikbera ; in the Kila and Paka Katra of 
Aonla ; at Kabar and Ghitonian Malhpur of Richba ; at Mustafabad, Mainukot, 
Sliahgarh, Bakania, and many other villages of Pu ran pur; at Marauri and else- 
where. The people now live chiefly in mud huts, tho census showing 286,286 
such habitations, against only 10,155 masonry structures. The general 
arrangement and construction of the houses, their furniture, and the dross of their 
inhabitants have been described in the Budaun notice. 1 

In the same place has been given a description of th epanchdyat } tho court of 
honour or trades-union committee which plays so important 
a part in the social life of the people. The pancliayat is also, 
amongst the low castes who adopt it, a court for the trial of matrimonial causes, 

1 Supra pp. 51-52, « 
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It is the tribunal which excommunicates the guilty wife, fines her paramour, 1 and 
exacts from her injured husband a sum which regains him his caste and his honour. 
It is also concerned in cases of sagdi or kardo , that is in the irregular re-marriage 
of widows and discarded wives. The term kardo is applied, par excellence, to 
the re-marriage of a widow with her husband’s younger brother. The elder 
brother is never, at least in these provinces, required thus to iucrease his estab- 
lishment. The custom, which at once finds its parallel in the history of the 
Jews, is one of which even the low castes who practice it are rather ashamed. 
“ All the modern schools of Hindu law,” writes Sir Henry Elliot, “prohibit the 
practice entirely, and the later commentators and abridgers of the Mah&bharata 
show the utmost anxiety to slur over or explain away a most conspicuous case 
of karao, or worse than karao, recorded in that sacred poem. From tkofact of 
Draupadi marrying the five Eatulav brothers, we learn that polyandry must 
have prevailed amongst the heroes of that period ; and if polyandry, the more 
venial often co of kardo was no doubt not uncommon.” The practice existed in 
the days of Mariu, who ascribes its origin to the impious Raja Vena. Rut in 
spite of assertions to the contrary made by his commentators, Mann does not 
seem to limit that practice to the servile class. The result of his rather contra- 
dictory behests appears to be that kardo is lawful in any case where the elder 
brother has died without (male) issue', and this, to judge from the Biblical phrase 
of raising up seed to one’s brother, seems to have been the origin of the prac- 
tice amongst the Jews. 

From inquiries made during the progress of settlement, it appears that for 
Food and cloth- seven months in the year rice is the staple food in tho north* 
ln k r - r ern pargamibs, and bdjra in the southern. For the remaining 

five the comfortable classes cat wheat and Hour, and their poorer neighbours 
barley. Two meals are as a rule eaten daily — one at midday and the oilier 
after sunset. Tho grain is ground and baked into thin unleavened cakes or 
bannocks, called chapdti. With these are eaten the pulse of mash , masur , or 
arhnr; and sometimes a few potherbs, peas, and chilis, or a little clarified butter 
or oil. “The young shoots of gram,” writes Mr. Moens, “ and a wild weed 
called bathua , are largely consumed. In the hot weather, and when the appetite 
is not good, the food is daliya or khichri , with sugar, mostly in the form of guv, 
refuse khand , red unrefined sugar, girdwat , and shlra (molasses). The average 
expenditure by a family of five is rated by the khandsdris at three mans of 

1 It Is believed that different castes and different localities have each their fixed tariff 
for fines of this sort. Amongst the Ahirs in some parts of Benares tho mulct amounts to 
Ks 22, and is called bdfsi. Hindu marriage custom is a subject little understood and le A s 
studied. The Hindu law, i.e., the customs of the tipper castes, as explained by themselves, 
does not recoguize divorce. But there is no doubt that divorce, under whatever name may 
be preferred, is largely practised by the panchriyats of the lower castes. 
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mithdi per annum, including festivals. Taking Ml shakar, the expenditure at 
the average price of the last five years would be Rs. 17-t)-9. If second class 
gur is expended, the cost would be Rs. 15-10-6. If shir a is used, the cost 
would bo lis. 5. The average of the three kinds of mithdi is Rs. 12-10-9, or 
Rs. 2-8-6 per head. The middling and poorer urban population usually eat 
gur and Idl shakar , and occasionally chinl The very poorest eat sJtlra. All 
classes will expend as much money as they can spare in tho purchase of sweets, 
and the amount of money so spent depends on the rise and fall in prices of grain, 
so that it is im\ os^ible to make a perfectly correct estimate.” As to the daily 
average quantity of food consumed Mr. Moens gives the following data :^-Grain, 
chieflv rice and bajm, consumed daily in the cold season by men, amounted to *976 
ser or 2 4 lfb. avoirdupois ; bv women to *793 sers or 1981b ; and by children to 
*444 sers, or 1*1 lib. The daily average per head was, grain *7 43 sers, or l*85lb.; 
pulse 109 sers, or *27 2ft.; and salt 110 grains. In the summer men consumed 
(tyily 1 *05 sers, or 2’(>2ft., chiefly of wheat and barley; women *79 sers, or T97ft. ; 
and children *47 sers, or 1 * 1 71b. The average individual consumption per diem was 
grain *784 sers, or TOCft. : pulse *143 sers or *32tb. ; and salt 151 grains. Salt 
sells at about six sers to the rupee, and 142 grains per day will cost about nine 
annas eight pie per annum. Tobacco for each adult costs about Rs. 2-13-0 per 
annum, or an adltela a day. Clarified butter (glu) is supplied by tho peasant’s 
own kino and buffaloes, and firing is derived chiefly from the same source. 

The expenditure on clothes was for men Rs. 2-9-3, for women Rs. 2-11-1, 
and for children Re. 0-9-0 per annum, giving an average expenditure per head 
of Its. 2-1 -3 £. About one-sixth of this among the rural population is consumed 
in the purchase of' foreign cloths for tho women and children ; the men seldom 
wearing anything but homespun, except at festivals. Tho consumption of 
foreign cloths is naturally much greater among the residents of the towns. and 
larger villages. 

Tho religion of the people is too large a subject to be discussed with any 
pretence to completeness in a work of this sort. Except in 
y the relative numbers of the various religionists, there is, 

moreover, nothing peculiar in the faiths of this district as compared with others. 
Tho Christian churches of Bareilly, which are more than sufficient for the needs 
of the small Christian community, 1 will be noticed iu the Gazetteer article on 
its capital. The cantonments and the English station generally are the euro of 
an Anglican chaplain, while Rome and the American methodists have each their 
places of worship. Of the reforming Hindu and Muslim sects — the Brahma 

1 Less than 530 souls, according to the census. But its estimate probably excludes British 
troops. 
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Samdj and the WahMbis— neither can boast many followers. There are few 
Jains in the district, although the Jain temple at Ramnagar is yearly visited 
by many pilgrims from the west. Of proselytizing faiths Islam in its least intel- 
lectual form is tho principal gainer. The discasted Hindu, especially if his 
nature be stubborn, readily embraces a religion which toadies him to despise a 
congregation and a hierarchy against whom he has conceived dislike. The 
great bulk of tho population adheres to tho vague and unrefining Hinduism 
described in the Bijnor notice. Yet some Hindu devotees there are who pro- 
fess peculiar tenets of their own. 

Such are the Sikhs, Sadhs, Bairagis, Saniasis, Jogis, Gosdins, and Fakirs, 
The first two sects have been described in other volumes ; 1 the last five are classes 
Bairagis and Sani- of religious mendicants. Bairagi and Saniasi arc both generic 
terms applied to Hindus who for their soul’s sake have 
renounced tho world, wealth, society, and marriage. A Bainigi or a Saniasi 
may therefore be a sectary of either Shiva or Vishnu. But these titles have 
sometimes a specific meaning ; and in this case tho Bairagi is a follower 
of Vishnu, and the Saniasi a follower of Shiva. Tho Bail ngi or cc passion- 
less ” 2 is most often, when a Vaislinava, a mendicant of the Ramanandi 
class. He # is a KaMrpanthi, or Dadupanthi/’ or still moro frequently a 
follower of Ramanand’s twelfth disciple, Srianand. It is almost impossible, 
as pointed out by II. II. Wilson , 4 to define accurately the faith of a sect in 
which fresh schisms are constantly arising. But trust in Vishnu, perpetual 
continence, poverty, and subsistence upon alms, are the general watchwords 
of the Srianandis. The majority of the Vaislinava Bairagis are vagrants ; but 
they are sometimes found dwelling together in monasteries (math). No matter 
what his sect, the Bairagi is buried after death. He is tho deacon, the lowest 
official in the hierarchy which has to some extent superseded the Brahmans as 
ghostly advisors of the people ; and may hope to become a guru or a rnahant, 
a priest or a bishop. 

A Saniasi is, according to Manu, a Brahman who, surviving tho student 
and householder ages, has reached the ascetic period of life. A Southern Indian 
sect of Ram&nuja Vaishnavas, the Tridandi Saniasis, still observes somo of the 
ordinances peculiar to this stage of existence. But they are rarely encountered 
in Upper India. 

The Jogi is, strictly speaking, a Shaiva, and a follower of the Yoga, or 
j ogfg philosophical school of Patanjali. This maintained amongst 

other tenets the possibility of acquiring by ascetic practices 

3 1 See Mainpuri and Cawnpore notices. * Vi, privative prefix, and rdja, passion. 

See notices mentioned by the second cote. 4 Essays on the Religion of the Hindus , 

185 , 
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(Yoga) complete command over matter. A continued course of holding his 
breath, squatting in acrobatic attitudes, or squiuting at the tip of his nose, 
gave the devotee power over all earthly substance. He could make himself as 
small or as large, as light or as hoavy, as he pleased. He became omniscient ; 
and* being absolved from metempsychosis, was finally absorbed in the divine 
essence of Shiva. The perfect fulfilment of the needful rites is declared im- 
possible in this iron age, and their practice proscribed by the orthodox. Yet 
many Jogis profess to acquire by siich austerities miraculous powers. They cart 
avert the evil eye, cure diseases with charms, interpret dreams and tell fortunes. 
Many are fair jugglers ; and indeed the Jogi has more of the mountebank about 
him than any other mendicant . 1 He is often a strolling fiddler (mrangihdr) 
or singer of sacred ballads ; often ail exhibitor of performing animals, such 
as goats or monkeys. No wonder if amongst these avocations doctrine is 
somewhat forgotten, or that the name of Jogi is bestowed on #ny beggar of 
assumed sanctity. It is even applied to Musalmans, but tho sect of Jogis 
most familiar in Upper India, the ear-bored (, kanphata ) followers of St. Go- 
rakhnatb, are true Shaivas. These are recruited from any caste, and live as 
ascetics, either singly or in monasteries. They wear rings in their ears. Whe- 
ther belonging to this or other sects, tho Jogi streaks his forehead and smears 
his person with ashes. In travelling ho wears a patchwork cap and garments 
dyed with red ochre ; but those garments are sometimes confined to a loin 
cloth. Unkempt hair and a shaggy beard should, if possible, complete his 
costume. 

The Gosain, or ct lord of cows,” is most ofton a mendicant, but sometimes 

, a rich man. In tho latter case his celibacy is likely to be 

merely nominal, his property descending to the illegitimate 
child whom he has adopted as his disciple (chela) and heir. Vaishnava are in 
this part of India more common than Shaiva Gosains. But a detailed descrip- 
tion of this sect will bo given in some future district notice. Though of Mus- 
lim origin, the name fakir simply means “ poor,” and is applied to mendicants 
of all faiths. The fakirs of this district, as returned by the census, are all 
Hindus. 

Traces of the demon-worship so rampant in the Himalaya are to be dis- 
covered also in this district. The malevolent spirits (bhtU) of the dead are 
dreaded and appeased. An amusing proof of the belief in their existence was 
furnished to Mr.Moens by the Ahirsof Dhakia in Nawabganj. “ The residents told 
me with some pride that it was utterly impossible for a Kurmi to live in Dhakia* 
or an Ahlr in the neighbouring village of Basenga, as in each place a bhut 

1 See WiUon’s Essays art the Religion of the Hindus , /., 217. 
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promptly disposed of intruders of the obnoxious castes. i He rushes at them 
and kills them at once/ On my receiving this story with perfect gravity, and 
asking the AMrs how they managed to keep on good terms with the very un- 
pleasant and summary demon of their village, they replied in all good faith — i Ob, 
we are all right. We keep another private devil of our own (liam to apne nijkd 
shaitdn pdl rakhte hain ) 9 who is stronger still than the other and keeps him in 
order.’ ” 

“ The languago of the district,” writes Mr. Stack, “ presents few local 
Language and liter- peculiarities of interest. It contains a larger proportion of 
aturc - words of Persian or Arabic origin than the Hindi speech of 

districts less thoroughly Muslimized. The village dialect differs from that of the 
towns rather in vocabulary tlian in grammar ; indeed, the grammatical varia- 
tions scarce!/ exceed two or throe in number. Of these the most important is 
the preference shewn for o as a final vowel ; for example, a villager will usually 
say baro gahro for ‘ very deep,’ wah utho for ‘ ho arose,’ or main ne dekho , for 
( I saw.’ Another peculiarity is the use of he for the in tho first and third per- 
sons plural of the past tense of the substantive verb. No such omission of a 
consonant occurs in the singular. The pronouns present nothing remarkable, 
except tiro use of ko for kya and of kane for kisne. It is in tho use or misuse 
of individual words that the picturesquoness of the- rustic dialect appears most 
striking. Tho languago of their Muhammadan conquerors has left abundant 
traces among the Hindu villagers. Sometimes one meets a man who cannot 
understand the ordinary language of the law courts, and who is unable to 
answer the simple question kya loalct tha ? (what o’clock was it?) unless it bo 
translated for him into the more familiar sounds ko lean bho. But such cases 
are rare. As a rule, tho villager is proud of showing off the few fine words he 
knows. Tlius he will say that a sick friend is saktm ; or that an outraged 
woman has suffered ajiliyat ( arziliyat )., or that a famine victim has died of gairan- 
na, meaning privation of food, 1 or that the vauricn of the village is a tammasgir y 
that is a tamdshaglr or idle sightseer. The word failsuf or philosopher has 
come to mean a ( smart’ woman ; hence an unfaithful wife. Somo English words 
have also taken a hold in village speech, as 'registry ’ and c counsel ’; so that 
registry karna moans Ho borrow’ (the deed of loan being usually registered), and. 
counsel karna means e to plot . 9 

u There is no native literature worth mentioning. Somo ten years ago a 
large collection of oriental books, printed at Munslii Nawal Kishor’s Press in 
Lucknow, was presented to tho Literary Institute at Bareilly by Mr. Commis- 
sioner Inglis. These volumes were carefully bestowed in a number of book- 

1 Ohair , Arabic privative, and anna , Sanskrit for food. 
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cases, which were locked up and perhaps never opened since. A few book- 
seller’s shops exist in the city. They contain the usual assortment of fairy 
tales, more or less improper, controversial works on religious doctrine, 
and badly-printed and imperfectly annotaied editions of a few standard 
authors, Persian, Urdu, or Hindi, A Sanskrit school is maintained by one 
or two of the leading Hindu gentlemen of Bareilly, but it does not pro- 
fess to teach more than the rudiments of the language. The same may 
bo said of the indigenous Arabic and Fersian schools supported by a 
few wealthy or literary Muhammadans. A higher class of school is that 
attached to the temple in the Brahman village of Rampura, in Faridpur, some 
fifteen miles from Bareilly: But the district does not afford either a really 
well-read Pandit or a learned Maulvi. Of more significance than these 
attempts to revive dead languages is an endeavour to improve the living 
Urdu by means of a vernacular newspaper started in Bareilly about the 
middle of 1877, and called the Dabdaba-i-Kaisari, or Pomp of the C mar 8} 
It is published every Saturday, and is a creditable specimen of native 
journalism/' 

It may be added that the district has during the last hundred years 
produced several noticeable histories. The first was the 
Jdni-i-Jafiun-numd, or World-reflecting Mirror, of Shaikh 
Ktfd rat-ul I all Sadiki, who lived at Mavi, near Kabar. His work begins with 
creation and ends with the year 1779, when it seems to have been published. 
Wars and rumours of wars had given the author a somewhat desponding view 
of things in general, and he tells us that, in common with all the. world, he 
was anxiously oxpecting the millenium. 2 The GulutAn and Gul-i-Rahmat , 
or Rose Garden and Rose of Rah mat, were written respectively by liis son and 
grandson, both apparently former residents of the district. To both some 
allusion will be made in the historical portion of tho notice. 


Education has of late years made rapid and highly encouraging progress. 
^ ^ Since 1847 the number of schools has decreased by some- 

what less than half, but tho number of pupils has more than 
trebled. In that year there were 452 private schools fostered only indirectly 

by Government. Of these 331 devoted themselves specially 
Statistics of 1847. ™ . . , ... 

to Persian, 74 to Hindi, 45 to Sanskrit, and two to Arabic ; 
but a smattering of Arabic was taught also in the Persian schools. The num- 
ber of pupils in these Persian schools was 1,924, in the Hindi 478, and in the 


Statistics of 1847. 


1 The name hns an obvious reference to the imperial title ( Kaisar.i-Hind) assumed by Her 
Majesty at the beginning of the same year. 2 I.E.> the coming of the Imam Mahdf. 

All analysis of the Jdm-iJahdn+mmd is given in the VXIIth volume of Dowson’s Elliot. 
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others .333. Tlio average yearly cost of educating cacli boy amounted to 
Rs. 27-4- l in the Persian, Its. 02-4-4 in the Arabic, Us. 2 7-9-0 in the Hindi, 
and Us. 3-0-8 in ilio Sanskrit seminaries. Hie cheapness of education iu the 
Sanskrit schools was due to the fact that the masters almost without exception 
taught gratuitously. One Sanskrit patshala had been founded before tho 
cession (1801), and several other schools had existed for thirty or forty 
years. 

But besides these private establishments there was a Government school 
at Bareilly instructing 296 pupils. The total number of boys taught iu all 
schools amounted, therefore, to 3,031. 1 

In 1848 tho district was divided into four circles of inspection and an 
u assistant visitor” appointed to each, while one u head visitor” supervised 
the labours of all. The first result of their inspections was to show that 
nothing practically useful was taught in any of the schools. Urdu, writes 
Mr. Fleetwood Williams, was nowhere taught, the English system of arithme- 
tic was unknown, and good primers 2 were not in use. The teachers declined 
to adopt recommendations. Bui the people in general “ soon acknowledged tho 
advantage of adding a little arithmetic, a little knowledge of mensuration and 
patwarils papers to their old studies.” The visitors soon became popular, and 
before 1850-51 wo find education still further promoted by seven Government 
lahsili schools. 

Tho system of halkabandi or village schools was started in IS PI. 
but made little progress before the mutiny. Here its serious introduction 
dates from 1869, and two years later (1871-72) we find 108 such schools 
existing. 


Bareilly Collego. 


The Government school at Bareilly, mentioned above, was formed in 
1836. It is first mentioned as a iC college” in Mr. H. S. 
Reid’s report for 1850. In 1862 it became an affiliated 
college of Calcutta University, which had been created some five years before. 3 
A district ( zila) high school was afterwards located in the college precincts, 
as a preparatory or training institution for the college itself; and in 1871-72 
wo already find this school attended by 79 boys. The college was abolished 
at the close of 1876, as each of its few students was then costing over 
Ks. 1,000 yearly, and as railway communication had placed other colleges 
within easy access of Rohilkhand. The district school remains, and has occu- 
pied tho buildings of the defunct college. 


1 Memoir on the Statistics of Indigenous Education in the North-Western Provinces, compiled 
limler orders of Government by It. Thornton, Ksq., (■ S. : Calcutta, 1850. 3 The 

elementary works recommended by tho Government of the day were written by one Bai 

&iran IHs. By Act II. of 1857. 
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The following table shows the statistics of education during the past year 
(1877-78) 
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I Government Kiris ... 
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1,780 
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2*7 

2,5 

19,9 

lor 

2,601 
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| Municipal boys ... } 

L Ditto girls ... ) 

3 

56 
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191 

3-23 

82 

617 

Aided by Go- ' 

Boys 

4 

130 

59 

1G 

153 

82*24 

1.848 

5,034 

ye rumen t. ' 

Girls ... 

16 

115 

85 

162 

509 

15 56 
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Unaided 

f Miscellaneous ... ] 

[ Indigenous ... j 

40 

693 

948 

22 

1,3 12 

5*9 

345 

7,803 


Total 

•242 

5,735 

3.285 

207 

7650*16 

8 98 

51.881 

68,70 4 


Education is supervised by the School Inspector of Kohilkhand ; and, 
except in tho case of the district school, by a committee, whereof the magis- 


trate-collector is president undone ot Ins assistants score- 
The zila. . 

tary. I he district or zila scliool includes two depart- 
ments separately shown in tho above table. Tho upper or high A teaches 
English subjects up to tho standard of matriculation at Calcutta University ; 
the lower or middle A up to tlie standard of tho middle-class anglo-vorna- 
cular examination. The results of examinations at which its scholars com- 
pete show this school to b) in every respect a good one. But a succession of 
scanty harvests and the successful rivalry of the American Mission School 
have reduced its numbers, It now educates 161 boys, including 56 who are 
lodged in the attached boarding-house. 

The six tahsili schools are at Aonla, Baheri, Bareilly, Bisalpur, Faridpur, 
Tahsili and parga- and Nawftbgnnj ; the two parganah schools at Sliahi and 
nah * Jahanabad. These are all of the middle vernacular rank, 

which teaches up to the standard of the middle-class vernacular examination; 
but their scholars have lately met with littlo success in that ordeal. 

The village schools, the backbone of our educational system, confine thern- 
Ilalkabandi or selves a rule to teaching elementary subjects, chiefly read- 
P runftry * ing, writing, and arithmetic. The boy who seeks for more 

must ascend a rung of the scholastic ladder, and visit the tahsili or parganah 
academics. But in eight schools, where the masters possess exceptional ability? 
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pupils arc instructed beyond the primary standard. Whatever the faults of 
the halkabcindi school system, it is one against whoso general excellence no 
doubt is ever breathed. a Elonientary education is one of those few branches 
of Indian departmental activity which all men aro agreed to recognize as bene- 
ficial. The obstinate questionings and blank misgivings which surround the 
university and the high sciiool, till even the friendly critic begins to doubt 
whether the higher education is not a great mistake, have no place in the 
humbler precincts of the village schoolhouse. Nobody asks himself whotlior 
it is a good or a bad thing that the peasants’ sons should loam to read and 
write and cipher. There are no lamentations over the costliness of the literate 
ploughboy as over the price paid for the brand-new bachelor of arts. All 
the money spent on elementary education is accepted as moaning so much 
useful and necessary work done ; and, generally speaking, this really is tho 
case. 

The Government girls' school at Piliblufc is tho largest in all Uohilkhand. 
(lovomnuMit girls The municipal schools —two at Bareilly and one at 
ami municipal. PilibhU — give gratuitous instruction in the “ the three RV r 

(o gutter children. The aided schools belong to the same primary class, and of 
Aided iuid unaided the unaided establishments tho chief is the middle A. 
8cbooN ‘ school of the American Methodist Mission at Bareilly. Tho 

remaining schools aro not such as to call for special comment. 

The annexed statement, from the census of 1872, shows approximately 
huw few inhabitants of the district wore able to read and write in that year: — 



It is to bo hoped that the next census will give a better account of educa- 
tion, and especially of female education. Not that these census figures can bo 
accepted as absolutely accurate. The district must certainly contain, Europeans 
and Natives together, a great many more than 9 literate women. 

The gradual spread of education is perhaps proved by the increase of post- 
JVl office transactions. The latter, again, may be evidenced by 

the gradual rise, during the past fifteen years, of post-office 

1 vSoo. the Inspcclur-0 mirral’* mutation from a thoughtful article iu the Friend of IndM 
Educational JUpoifc for 1877*78. 
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receipts. In the following table is given a remind of the postal balance-sheets 
for four years : — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Char yes. 

Miscellaneous sav- 
ings, fines. 

Passengers and 

| parcels. 

Deposits, guaran- 
teed funds, fa- 
mily funds. 

Remittances. 

Postage. 
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15,520 
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llOi 38,124 

m5-*6 

232 



17,636 

13,502 

31.370 

9,306 

8.330 

13,571 

3 

160 

, 31,37 ) 

1K70-7 1 

363 

729 

869 i 

29,114 

13,154 

44,269 

1 6,492 

i 3,574 

13,912 

78 

213 

44,269 

1877-78 

107 

540 

***. J 

"* 

1 1,75; 

*51,701 

19,410 


12,400 

39 

1 928 

151,761 


The receipts for the first of the years above shdwu were further augment- 
ed by the income of staging bungalows (Us. 714); but tho management of such 
resting-places has been since transferred from the Postal to the Public Works 
Department. Tho district contains 12 imperial and 17 district post-offices. The 
imperial offices are at Bareilly (sadr or principal); Aoula, Baheri, Bareilly City, 
JMsalpur, Duukr, Faridpur, Mirganj, Nawabganj (branches to sadrj; PiliWut 
(subordinate); Jalnmabad and Puraupur (branches to subordinate). The dis- 
trict offices are at Barkhera, Bhamora, Bhojupura, Bliiita, Bilsanda, Dcoraniya, 
fatehganj East, Fatehganj West, Gaini, Ildfi/.ganj, Biehha, Bathaura, Sarauli, 
Shishgarli, Jamania, Neoria Husain pur, and Amariya. The number of letters, 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched during 18(51-62, 1865-66, 
and 1870-71, and received during 1875-76, may be thus displayed : — 
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Bareilly now contains six telegraph offices, viz., fivo railway offices at 
Fatehganj East, Faridpur, Bareilly, Basharatganj, and 
Telegraph. Aonla, and one Government office at Bareilly. Tho 

telegraph to Naim Tal bifurcates from the place last named. 

A disciplined police was, like education and the post-office, the introduc- 
tion of British rule. The principal police forco is that known 
as the regular, and enrolled under Act V. of 1861. But 
there are besides two subsidiary bodies, tho municipal and town police, who 

> This total iuoltuks amongst others the largo item of “advances from treasury } 
(Rr-. 38,119) not shown in the returns for previous year3. 


Felice. 
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owe their origin to Acts XV. of 1873 and XX. of 185G respectively. The 
three forces together mustered in the past year (1877) 1,381 mon of all grades, 
including 21 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman to every 
1*71 square miles of area and 1,09 L souls of population. The cost of the uuited 
force was Rs. 1,45,157, of which Rs. 1,01,521 were debited to provincial funds, 
and the remainder defrayed by municipalities and house-tax towns. The fol- 
lowing statement shows for several years the results of police action in tho 
detection of crimo and prosecution of offenders ; — 
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1,784 
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6,080 

1,438 

l 2,737 

2,199 

443 

1 80*34 
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ja 

1,581 

1,820 

27,310 

11,435 

5,609 ' 

3,054 

1,129 

2,060 

1,703 

1 283 

83* 

1877 

2;s 

10 

1*27 

! 2, *10 6 ' 

3,373 

I 4 ',315 

10,1)44 

8.845 ! 

5,988 

2,258 

4,442 
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The incroaso of crimo in the last year was due chiefly to tho great scarcity 


which then prevailed. 

The police is quartered in 44 stations, whereof 14 are of the first, 3 of 

the second, 11 of the third, and 16 of the fourth class. Tho 
Police stations. . . , , . 

first-class stations, manned as a rule by one sub-inspector, 

two head-constables, and a dozen constables, are at Bareilly City, Bareilly Can- 
tonments, Aonla, Balicri, Bhamaura, Bisalpur, Faridpur, Jahnnabad, Mfrganj, 
Nawabganj, Pilibhifc, Puranpur, Sarauli, and Shahi. The second-class stations, 
which contain usually a sub-inspector, a head-constable, and from 6 to 10 con- 
stables, at Barkhora, Bilsanda, and Fatehganj West. Two head-constables and 
six constables are tho ordinary complement of the third-class stations at Amaria, 
Bhojupura,Bhuta, Deoraniya, Fatehganj East, Gaini, Eafizganj, Neoria Ilusain- 
pur, Rathaura, Richha, and Slushgarh. The fourth-class stations or outposts 
(cliauki), which have but one hoad-coustable and three constables, arc located, 
seven in Bareilly City, and one each at Bareilly Cantonments, Baraur, Bharaulia, 
Ohaubari, Haldi Kalan, Hardiispur, Khamaria, M6dhu Tanda, and Tisua. 

Besides tho police already mentioned thero are 2,955 village (gurait) and 
Village aud road 60 road C marhaladar ) watchmen appointed under Act 
watchmen. XVI. of 1873. 1 These were in 1877 distributed amongst 

i Modified by Act XII. of 1876. 
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the 3j430 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of 1 to every 431 inhabit- 
ants, and at a sanctioned cost of Rs. 1,08,900, met out of the ten per cent. cess. 

Police operations for the repression of female infanticide extended at the 
end of 1876-77 to 95 villages, of which 30 have been since 
Infanticide, exempted. The proclaimed villages sheltered ten clans 

suspected of the murder of their female children. The comparative rareness of 
reported female births certainly went far to confirm the suspicions entertained. 
According to English rates the proportion of girl-births should have amounted 
to 49*3 per cent. But it here reached 44*6 only, the deficiency being most 
marked in the case of the Katehriya and Chaulian tribes. Of girls born 3295 
per cent, died within their first year. But male babies of the same age died in 
almost equal proportion, and the abnormally high mortality of both can be suffi- 
ciently explained by seasons of dearth. The death-rate of Jangh&ra and Som- 
batisi girls between 1 and 12 years of ago was great enough to call for close 
surveillance of their tribes. But in spite, or perhaps because of that surveillance, 
no instances of child murder were detected. Inquests and post-mortem examina- 
tions failed to elicit proofs of guilt, and in the one really suspicious case no 
evidence was forthcoming. 

Convicts imprisoned through tho agency of the police just described aro 
Central prison ana lodged either in tho central prison or the district jail, both 
district jail. a t Bareilly. The central prison receives offenders from 

tho whole of Rohilkhand ; tho district jail admits few who were not sentenced 
in the district. Though long-term prisoners 1 aro as arulo sent to the central, 
and short-term prisoners to tho district establishment, there is no fixed rule as 
to tho term which shall qualify tho convict for either. Long-term prisoners 
who can be useful as workmen or jail officials aro often retained in or removed 
to the district jail. The overflowings of tho central prison are sometimes 
transferred to the district jail, and vice versd; and on such occasions tho 
respective superintendents are naturally anxious to got rid of their most use- 
less and troublesome charges, without regard Jo length of term. 

The total number of convicts in tho central prison during 1877 was 
Statistics of the 2,866, of whom 1,498 had remained there since previous 
for,ncr years. The number discharged amounted to 1,120, and 

the daily average of inmates was 1,420 25. Of the 1,368 persons admitted, 
1,297 wore received from other districts. Death released 18 of the prisoners. 
The bulk of tho convicts were between 16 and 40 years old, but 9 being 
below the former, and 197 above the letter age. The principal ifcoms in tho 
net yearly cost of each prisoner, Rs. 56 after deduction of tho profits 
1 Prisoners whose term of imprisonment exceeds two years. 
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on manufactures, were rations (Rs. 18-15-6£), charges of establishment 
(Rs. 17-ll-3£), and building or repairs (Rs. 14-14-8). 

The district jail contained in 1870 an average population of 564 inmates, 
, , 1,921 being admitted, and 1,433 discharged during the 

year. How largely a septennate has increased these num- 
bers may be shown by the following statistics for 1877 : — 
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Of the total number of prisoners, 185, principally debtors, had been 
imprisoned by order of the civil courts. The total population of tho district 
being 1,507,139 persons, and tho averago daily number of prisoners as above, 
it will bo seen that about *4337 per cent, of the inhabitants arc as a rulo in jail. 58 
A comparison of tho number of admissions with the total number of prisoners 
during tho year will show that 680 of the latter had remained in jail since 
former years. Of the jail population generally, 40 aro returned as juvenile 
offenders or persons under 16 years of age; 2,542 as between 16 and 40; 676 
as between 40 and CO ; and 78 as above tho latter ago ; but the age of the 
few remaining persons is not stated. The greater part of the average yearly 
expenditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost of his rations (Its. 18-12-7). 
The remainder was jnado up of his shares in the expenditure on establish- 
ment (Us. 10-3-1), clothing (Rs. 2-12-7), police guards (Rs. 2-6-3), building 
and repairs (Rs. 3-11-0), hospital charges (Rs. 0-6-1 0|), and contingencies 
(Re. 1-1 1-7 J). The average number of effective workers throughout the 
year was 393*50; and of these most were employed oil building or repairs 
connected with the jail (255*50), as prison servants (45*75), or on manufac- 
tures (68*50). The former occupation of the prisoners was in three out of 
four cases not such as to fit them for profitable work in prison, tho majority 
having been agriculturists (1,925), men of independent property or no occu- 
pation, and Government or domestic servants. Of non-agriculturists, a term 

1 Sic in Inspector-General's report. But if the gross cost and the net cost coincided, 
what became of the profits of manufactures ? 2 As the jail contained also a few 

persons not belonging to this district, the figure can be only approximate. 
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Lock-ups. 


which is presumed to include shopkoepors and handicraftsmen, thoro wore 
only 1,042. 

Under-trial prisoners are confined in a division of the district jail and 
the lock-ups (haval&t) at Bareilly and Pilibhit. The total 
number of such prisoners admitted to the Bareilly lock-up 
during the same year (1877) was 4,553; to the Pilibhit lock-up, 689 ; and to 
the Bareilly jail, 309. Prom the first 3,145 prisoners were afterwards con- 
victed, from the second 458, and from the third 209. The average daily popn* 
lation was in the lock-up proper 65*50 ; in the lock-up division of the jail, 
27*0 ) ; and in the Pilibhit lock-up, 9*25. 

Tbo fiscal history of the district begins as usual with tho Am-i- Akbavi 

or Institutes of Akbar. The land- revenue of the various 
Fiscal history. parganahs, as obtained from that authority and converted 

from dams to rupees, wasf in 1596 us follows : — 

Rs. 


Bareilly, 
Aon la 
Saneha 
Barsir 
8b a hi > 
Aj-'ion { 
Sir>4wan 
Kabar 
Hatmana 
Dalai 
Punar 7 
Gola j 


including the modern talisils Farfdpur, Ivaror, Bisalpur, and Nawabganj, 
„ „ „ tahsil Aonla ... ... 

„ „ „ parganahs Balia and Saneha ... 

„ „ „ „ Sarauli and part of Mirganj 

„ „ remainder of the modern Mirganj f 
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remainder of modern Clnn.inhla and part of modern Richlm, £(>,250 
modern parganahs Pilibhit, Jahdnabad, and remainder of Jiichha 20,945 
parganah Puranpur ... ... ... 6,508 


Total ... 534,093} 


A few unknown deductions must perhaps be made for parts of marginal 

Revenue system of parganahs now transferred to adjoining districts ; but that 

the Dchli emperors. wa3 the approximate revenue of tin? district as it now 

stands. A revenue in the modern sense it was not. It was a State rental 

collected by a person who as yet received but 8 per cent, commission for his 

trouble. It resembled, in fact, the iucomo of a directly managed estate 

rather than the land-tax of one held by a modern proprietor. Under Akbar’s 

system, the demand was collected directly from individual cultivators, and 

the collector was enjoined not to depend too implicitly on tho headman and 

accountant of the village. The revenues were never farmed. 1 The zaminddf 

existed, but was not as at present the ° proprietor” of the village lands. 

Whether, as in Oudh, he became so before tho introduction of British 

1 Elphinstone, Rk. IX., Chap. III., which contains a very accurate resume of the Directions 
to Collectors iu Gladwin's Ain-i-Ahbari, 
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rule camuit now be discovered. -But in all probability some advance in this 
direction bad been made beforg the cataclyom of ltohilla invasion destroyed 
all existing rights in the land. “ The process by which the landlords’ rights 
have attained a maximum, while the tenants’ have reached a minimum, was 
the natural result of the farming system of Farrukhsiyar (17 13-1 8).” 1 But, 
a.s pointed out by the same writer (Mr. Elliot Colvin), the farm of tho Stale 
rental in pargamilis Jahanabad and Pilibhit seems to have been granted to a 
lessee so early as the reign of Ahungfr (1658-1707). 

The Rohillas (1748) continued tho systems both of direct management 

and farming ; but they ejected Hindu in favour of Muslim 
Of the Rohillsw. . _ /. _ 

farmers, and showed m other ways then* contempt for 

prescriptive interests. Tlie state of Rampur is still ruled by Rohillas ; and, 

except in such parts of it as were granted to tho Navvab during tho present 

reign, there are no proprietors and no tenant-right# Tho Nawab leases out 

his villages, for a term of usually ten years, to the highest bond fide bidder 

who can give satisfactory security, and the tenantry are protected only by a 

clause fixing their rents for the term of the lease. In the Bareilly of the 

Rohillas as in tho Rampur of to-day, zaminddrs were allowed to hold their 

personal cultivation at a slightly lower rate than the ordinary tenant. Bui 

i his was tlie only way in which a special status was assigned them. The 

revenue of the various parganahs, on their distribution amongst the ltohilla 

chiefs (1751), was as follows : — 
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19,11,001) 


1 Pilibhit scttleruenfc report, para. 7®. 1 After excluding probable revenue of 

pargnnah Salimpur, now transferred to Budann we Bareilly Settlement hepoir, p. 
d After deducting the probable Kt&wah collections nrtae at Bareilly. lixeiuding.pHf 

babie revuiue of Pawayuu, uow transferred to ShAhjalunpur, 
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It must again be remembered that the figures represent which can- 
not therefore be contrasted with tlie revenue of* to-day. 

The Nawab Yazir of Oudh (1774) ejected liohilla rent-fanners and zaimn- 
And of the Nawab d&rs as brusquely as they had ejected their predecessors. 
Vaz,r * He however maintained with certain doubtful improve- 

ments the Itohilla system of administration. A largo number of villages were 
still retained under direct management as Sir-i-sarkar. But a larger number 
than before were leased for inadequate sums to rent-fanners, and extensive 
tracts were squandered away in tax-free grants to favourites. We have 
no records to show what the demand after these mistakes amounted to. But 
we know that in the first year of our rule (1801-02) it was considerably greater 
than in the last year of the Nawab Vazir’s, and that in the first year of our 
rule it amounted for the whole district to less than Its. 1 1,70, 560. 1 So great 
a decrease in 20 years is 9n additional proof, if any bo needed, of the Nawab 
Vazir’s incompetence to govern a country. 

The cession took place in November, 1801, and the first British 
Arrangements of ' ant ^ assessment camo into force with the autumn of the 

the early English following year. 2 It was followed for more than twenty 
Government. . . , 

years by a senes ot kindred settlements, winch, lasting 

for short terms and unbased on accurate measurements or statistics, may 
be termed summary. The principles of these earlier assessments have been 
sketched in other notices. They were a crude rechauffe of former systems. 
The Governments which succeeded Akbar’s had more and more largely deve- 
loped the practice of revenue-fanning. It now reached its highest develop- 
ment. The right to collect t lie rental of a village, or in other words its farm, 
was auctioned and knocked down to the highest bidder. And the very 
tahsildars, who collected from the farmers the revenue settled at auction, 
were contractors rather than officials, receiving instead of salary a percentage 
on the collections. Where this procedure failed, the alternative of direct 
Government management, again copied from degenerate native systems, was 
adopted ; and at one time during the fourth settlement the whole of parganahs 
Chaum hia and Ajaon were thus returned as Sir-i-sarkdr. But how, it may 
be asked, did Government protect itself against insufficient bids at auction, 
against conspiracies to buy farms of revenue below their real value ? The 
answer is that Government attempted to do so, and that its attempts, 
though inadequate, bore no faint resemblance to tho settlement procedure 
of to-day. The recognized rent-rates, in some cases those established by 

1 This K*. 1 ],7u,5G<> was the demand of our second year, which wc know exceeded that 
of our first. U exceeded the first year’s "demand, in Bareilly proper, by Kb. 67,186* 
9 Sunra. i> 3 It*. 
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Akbar, woro roughly ascertained ; and estimates of produce, as necessary 
where rent is paid by division of the produce, were prepared for various soils. 
The probable rental of the village, thus computed, was fixed as the upset price 
bchnv which Government would not sell its farm. But why, it may again bo' 
inquired, did bidders compete to raiso the prico above an upset figure which 
was presumably quite high enough ? The reason was that no allowance. 
(mdlikdna) was as yet conceded to ousted landholders. If the former incum- 
bent failed to outbid all comers, his occupation, and too often his livelihood, wero 
gone. But even after all those safeguards against insufficient offers, the cau- 
tion of Government was sometimes frustrated by the carelessness, or worse, of 
its native subordinates. We find that, again under tho fourth settlement, tho 
whole of parganali Sliahi was far mod fo* a very inadequate sum to one Patni 
Mai. 

Tho British revonne administration had no sootier boon established than 

Projects for a per- the introduction of proprietary rights was proposed. It is 
muncnt settlement. 0 n all hands agreed that no such rights at that time existed 
or survived. But the idea of creating a class resembling the squires of Eng- 
land had about ten years earlier produced the permanent settlement of Bengal 
and Benares ; and somewhat rash pledges of a similar assessment were given 
in Bareilly. The leases granted to farmers at the first settlement (1802-03), 
while declaring the customary rents, and otherwise showing an anxiety to 
protect the tenant from exactions, distinctly promise a permanent settlement 
with Die person then engaging for the revouue. But (hose promises were for- 
gotten, to he revived only with the opening of the third settlement some six 
years later (1808-09). Tho Board of Commissioners thomsclves tell us 1 that 
this settlement was <c originally intended to be permanent”; that on tho 
strength of a promise that it should bo so “ tho landholders acceded to tho 
groat increase then assessed upon them and that the assessing officer had 
u been frequently reproached with the breach of the promise.” They, however, 
deprecate permanent settlement on tho grounds that the ‘population is scanty, 
information as to the true resources of tho country deficient, and u the*right 
of property in tho land undetermined.” The Board of Directors concurred, 
and the result was groat dissatisfaction. A combination was formed amongst 
the landholders “ to diminish the cultivation of their estates and throw up the 
management of them, with a view of compelling Government to the necessity 
of forming arran^etncnls with them on reduced terms.”-* But. we hear until 
our own day 3 no further proposals for a permanent settlement. 

1 Ucporf., (luted 2<Mi October, 1818, With ro«*urd lu thin Hoard, ride supra pp. 62, .11 iK 
* Letter dated -jo: h September, 181 1. * See the coil capon (Unix vn the pennanent settlement 

initiated by Lord Halifax 
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The fact was that such proposals had boon superseded by more successful 
rivals. At the opening of the fourth settlement (1812-13), and perhaps in 
consequence of the general resignation of fanners just mentioned, zaminddrs or 
headmen had been more widely admitted to engage for tho revenue of their 
villages. In a Board’s, report of 1815 1 we find ttiom styled proprietors , and a 
minute of the Governor-General, written later in the same year, 3 went far to 


confirm that title. After declaring tho immemorial right of tho ruling power 

to a certain share in the produce of every cultivated bujha, 
Lord Moira reduces the modes of realizing that share to two. 
Tho relative merits , of settlement with cultivators and settlement with middle- 
men were discussed, and the introduction of the latter finally adopted (para. 


Introduction of 
proprietary right. 


06). The principal gainer by this policy was the village headman, who, as just 
seen, had already been in many cases appointed middleman. The latter title 
drops almost immediately out of sight, giving place to the new-fangled 
“ proprietor.” We are told that in their search for proprietary rights the district 
officers were largely assisted by a document which in 1802 divided -the head- 
men of Bareilly into ‘‘old ” and u new ” landlords ( mdlik )? Where no claimant 
to the former title was forthcoming, or the new landlord could show a prefer- 
able title, the latter was invariably recognized. But in a large majority of 
eases no representative of the old landlord was forthcoming. Where no trace 
whatever of proprietary right was apparent, it was conferred freely on the 
headman (mvhuldam or zaminddr). Tho Rain proprietors of Piliblut were a few 
years back stilt content to be styled headmen (pad/tdn) or farmers ( thihuhtr ), 
terms which clearly showed their origin. The parganah officials of course pro- 
fited by the opportunity of returning their kinsmen as persons with a claim to 
proprietary right, and many properties in the samo tahsil and elsewhere are 
still held by kanungo families. “It is difficult,” writes Mr, Elliot Colvin, “ to 
appreciate tho principle on which it was considered just or equitable to hand 
over a portion of the State rights and the cultivators of a village to their repre- 
sentative man, who already received emoluments in tho form of a low rent, free 
land, <fec. It is hard to imagine a more startling comment on tho value placed 

by Government in those days in its own property in the land.” 

Tho well-known Regulation VII. of 1822 completed the work thus begun. 

Regulation vu. of It recognized tho proprietary right of the zammdars, and 
J8 ~ 2 * was perhaps justly censured by the Board of Directors for 


exalting the “recorded proprietor” at the expense of his co-sharers and the 

tenantry. The injustice here done to the latter may have hcon less than in 

1 Dnlni I'l.u M;iri:h, 7 Minute on the revenue Jidrniui:. t ration of the N.- W. !'■» 21 

»Sep(unbti, jsjo. { Uojud’j- repyit la.it quoted. 
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the Dual) and other tracts where village communities wore not so raro. But 
the revolution affected was enormous. The old state rental became the rental 
of the landlord, and the land-tax took the new form of a revenue exacted from 
(he latter. The rule which had prevailed under native dynasties, the rule 
which had governed the Bongal settlement, was that the collector of the village 
rents should retain 10 per cent, of tho collections, rendering the remainder to 
Government. His share now became 20 per cent., while tho Government 
demand fell from 90 to 80. 1 Later assessments have, as wo shall see, still further 
increased that share ; while the power to onlianeo, at first loss limited than 
now, enabled the proprietor to increase his gains during the term of settle- 
ment. Much has of late years been done to revive and consolidate the rights 
of tho tenantry ; but the creation of a powerful landholding class has rendered 
legislative progress in this direction somewhat difficult. 

Wo may now note briefly the chief points connected with the earlier 
settlements. Their terms and demands arc shown in the following table : — 





Average yearly demand of 



Parganali. 

1st settle- 

ment, 180*2 
-03 to 1801 
-05 inclu- 
sive. 

2nd settle- : 
ment, 1805 
-06 to 1807 
-08 inclu- 
sive. 

3rd settle- 

ment., 1 *08 
-09 to 1811 
- 1 2 inclu- 
sive. 

4th settle- 
ment, 
1812-13 
to 1810 
-17 inclu- 
sive. 

5th settle- ‘ 
incut, 
181718 
to 1821 
-22 inclu* 
sivc. 

Gthsettlcmcut 
(under Regu- 
lation VII. of 
1822), 1822- 
23 to 1835-30 
inclusive. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Farid pur 

72,672 

81,488 

88,352 

1,39.845 

1,38,516 

1,42,259 

Karor „,! 

1,33,34* 

1,10,173 

i 1,80,579 

1,89,392 

1,92,608 

1,89,239 

Balia 

1 r 18,281) 

U,25'l 

15,738 

17,712 

19,34*2 

ai.tr. 7 

Hnncha ... 

42,146 

43,117 

47,746 I 

64,212 

55,098 

56,5*3 1 

AouU ,,, 

48,: 65 

51,480 

59,501 

71,723 

71,264 

68,072 

Haranli (south).., 

36,619 

40, 8i4 

47,423 

63 002 

52,828 

51,964 

Mirganj (inelud- 
h'g Suruuli north, 

1,21,474 

1,38,200 

17,631 

2,23,190 

2/23,901 

2,21.4)2 

Ajton,and Shabij 







SirsawMn 

10,173 

18,641 

5 f ,55 t 

61,925 

65,663 

64,114 

lUtar 

0,8*25 

14,124 

49,867 

56.196 

54,092 

54,219 

Ghanmahla 

22,7)48 

28,34 8 

52,158 

59 761 

57,572 

55,616 

h’ichha 

52,228 

51,949 

1 ,08,5 2 4 

1,73,561 

1,71 7 -'0 

1,68,681 

Nawabganj 

1,01,535 

1,11,544 

1,60,357 

2,46,300 

2,25,761 

2,27.007 

Bisalpur (indu'd' 

2,36,975 

2,22,941 

2,90,513 

2.88,617 

2,97,59 5 

3,02,309 

hip: Maraud.) 


Bilibin t 

1,30,203 

1,62,775 

1,63,554 

1,47,313 

1,47,313 

1,47,313 

•hihanabad 

i) * 

1,03,796 

1.33,599 

1,40.064 

1,33,923 

1,33,323 

1,33,923 

1 urunpur ... 

22,665 

11,563 

28,252 

1,41,424 

4,41,424 

1,41,424 

Total 

11,70,501 

12,35,055 

14,81,343 

20,49,118 

20,48,533 

20,45,200 


i) * ! %urc liere given is that laid down by the regulation (section 7). Hut in practice tho 
tclow dcman< L* a t>y Government varied from place to place, and in this district fell to 
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The stability of tlio first settlement, by Mr. Collector Deane, was on dan- 
1st, 2 nd, srd, and by the famine of 1803-04 ; l and 25 per cent, of the 

4th settlements. progressive demand was perforce remitted iu that year. The 
author of the second assessment was Mr. Collector Routledge. The third, by 
Messrs. Trant and Batson, lasted for one year longer than its predecessors, 
and is remarkable as having given birth to the word <( quartennial.” Owing 
to heaviness of demand, resignation of farmers, and trickery of tahsildars, it 
worked by no means well. In its last year a balance of over three lakhs was 
outstanding. The fourth settlement, by Messrs. Christian, Chamberlain, and 
Calvert, resulted iu a great increase of demand. Heavy balances and numerous 
resignations of farmers were the consequence. The cause of the failure seems 
tp have been misunderstood by the Junior Member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Trant. He ascribes it to a a general agreement between nativo 
officers of all descriptions and the landholders to defraud the Government ;** to 
the severe drought of LSI 5-1 6 ; and to the system of temporary settlements, 
which lessened the farmer’s power of borrowing money. This, the first quinquen 
nial settlement, was succeeded by another of equal length and equal ill-success. 

The fifth settlement was indeed merely an extension of the 
Fifth and . J 

fourth, and inherited all its vices. A report on its working 

by the Senior Member of the Board, Mr. Elliott, showed him no better able to 
discriminate the causes of fiscal failure than his junior. The truth was that a 
crushing demand, assessed when prices were high, could no longer be paid 
when they had fallen. 2 When wo consider the evils of the system then existing, 
wc wonder less that the administration should have flown for refuge to a zami'n- 
ddri policy. Excessive assessment was tho natural result of auctioning the 
farm of villages. Mr. Boulderson informs us that from the prevalence of hold- 
ings which paid rent by a division of the crop (c all was darkness ; none of tho 
competitors knew the value of estates they were bidding for. It was not merely 
open fair competition that was resorted to. Every underhand petty intrigue 
was put in aotion, every fair account was rejected, and tho merits of a native 
officer rose in proportion to tho height of tho daul or estimate of the resources 
that ho submitted. A tahsildar or kauungo was subjected to the greatest 
suspicion, if not disgrace, if the daul of any other person was higher than his. 
The European officers, from an utter want of any information on the subject, 
naturally supposed that the highest estimates must be the most correct. And 
the fact is that, so far as it is now possible to trace these sstimates, wo find that 
the highest was generally tho one acted on.” 

1 Supra p. 567. ! This is carefully shown by Mr. Moens at p. H3 of his setfclcm®®* 

report. 
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The sixth settlement was practically an extension of the fourth and 

Si*tii settlement But ^ included the assessment by Mr. Boulderson 

or extensions of the himself of 412 villages, which had been resigned or 
J * 8 insolvent under those settlements. The result was a 

decrease of over one lakh in the demand \ but it must be remembered that the 
auction system was now extinct, and that the now p roprietor retained a larger 
percentage of the assets than the old farmer. -This “Regulation VII. of 1822” 
settlement was based on the novelty of a careful though unskilled survey. Mr. 
Bouldcrson’s method was to ’fix a money rent for each field, and to take 78*74 
per cent, of the gross rental as Government revenue. To this day, writes Mr. 
Moons, the people speak with respect of his Care, his knowledge of themselves, 
and his agricultural acquirements . 1 * 

His opinion of the proprietary system may be given in his own words: — 
“ In point of fact there is no proprietor's rent throughout the country, 
where an estate is settled up to the regulation mark, and the rent-roll is well 
ascertained. Government is indubitably the proprietor in tile English sense of 
ilia word, and it is a more farco to talk, up hero at least, of proprietors in any 
other sense than that of Government officers for the collection of revenue with 
a small remuneration for the trouble of collection.” 


Almost immediately after the submission of Mr. Boitlderson's report on 

„ . „ . v his assessments, a fresh settlement, the first on modern and 

Seventh (or fifth) ? ; 

settlement under Re- scientific methods, was begun. The “ Regulation IX. 77 

guiation ix. of settlement was the seventh or fifth, according as the two 

extensions of the fourth are or are not regarded as separate settlements. It 
was preceded by an accurate professional survey and classification of area. 
The assessing officers were in parganahs Aonla, Saneha, and Furidpur, Mr. 
Con oily ; in Richha, Pilibhit, Jahanabai, and Pitranpur, Mr. Head ; in south 
Snrauli, Mr. It. Money ; and in the remainder of the district Mr. J. W. Muir. 
In tlieir manner of working these gentlemen showed some difference. Messrs. 
Con oily and Head divided their villages into compact circles according to peculi- 
arities of soil and situation ; Messrs. Money and Muir classified theirs into 
first, second, and third class, or rich, middling, and poor villages, without 
much regard to locality. Messrs. Conollj^ Head, and Money assumed rent- 
rates for the various soils ; Mr. Muir, who disbelieved in soil-returns, worked 

1 To the other good qualities of Mr, Boulderson Huber’s Journal shall bear witness: — 
u November 24 (1824). Mr, Boulderson left me this morning, and I believe we parted with 
mutual regret. His pursuits and amusements were certainly very different from mine. But I 
found in him a fine temper and an active mind, full of information respecting the eountr) , aui* 
inalSj and people amongst whom ho had passed several years; and on the whole 1 do not think 
1 have acquired so much of this kind of knowledge from auy person whom [ have met with in 
India.” 
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on general revenue- rates, deduced from those successfully imposed at former 
settlements. In their assessments Messrs. Head and Money scorn to have 
taken waste land into account ; Messrs. Conoliy and Muir excluded it from 
consideration. From the various rent-rates was deduced *a gross rental, of which 
two-thirds were demanded as tho Government revenue. How Mr. Muir 
managed to ensure that his revenue-rates should attain thaf* proportion of the 
rental is not so clear; but Mr. Moons assures us that tho assessments of that 
officer were very light. The demand amounted, at the beginning of its 
currency, to Ks, L7,99,378 ; and its expiring figures will bo compared in detail 
with those of the current assessment. The preparation of a record-of-righfs wits 
the finishing touch of the settlement, which came into force with 1835-30. Its 
original term of twenty years was extended until 1809-70, when the first assess- 
ments of the existing settlement were collected. Notwithstanding three famines 
and a rebellion, the Regulation IX. settlement worked very * fairly throughout 
its currency. 

October 1805 saw tlur operations of the current settlement opened in 
The current set- Pilibhft, to be taken up next month in Faridjmr ami 
tlement. Karor. For the first-named tahsil no special settlement 

officer was appointed. Mr. Elliot Colvin carried -on tho work in addition to his 
regular duties, first as Superintendent of the Tarfii, and afterwards as Officiat- 
ing Collector of this district. In the remainder of Bareilly a special settlement 
officer, Mr. S. M. Moens, was employed. Each officer was aided by one cove- 
nanted assistant 1 and one deputy collector, but at certain times tho number 
of deputy collectors under Mr. Moons was increased to two. 

Operations began as elsewhere with an unprofessional survey. Village 
boundaries wore first marked out and boundary disputes 
decided, some of tho latter being referred to councils 
(panohdyat) of rustic arbitrators. The next step was the plane-table measure- 
ment, effected by village accountants ( i patwdri ) under tho eye of skilled super- 
visors (amin). As in Bijnor, the accountants had been previously trained in sur- 
veying, and if incompetent, were required to furnish substitutes. When prac- 
tice had made perfect, one supervisor to every six chains was found sufficient ; 
and each accountant was expected to survey 15$ acres 3 daily, including waste 
lands. The last survey undertaken was that of Baheri, completed in June, 
1872. The total cost of measurements was from first to last about Rs, 52, 126/ * 

1 The assistants were in Pilibhit Messrs. Graves, Moule, and Latouche, Assistant Collectors* 
and in Bareilly proper Mr. F. W. Pcgter, Assistant Settlement Officer. 2 /. e . 25 offloi.t 

bighas of 0,0^5 squre yards each. 3 Ks. 38, <26 in Bareilly proper, and abont 14,00 » ia 

Pilibhit. As the officials employed on the Purvey were also engaged in other worh, an exa^ 

- estimate is impossible. 


The survey. 
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or something over Rs. 21 J for every square mile assessed. The following table 
shows as nearly as possible the resultant classification of areas 


Parganali. 

Total 
area in 
acres. 

Barren. 

, 

Revenue- 

free. 

Old 

waste. 

New 

fallow. 

Groves. 1 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Total 

assessed 

area. 

Faridpur 


159,721 

16,531 

855 

18,239 

3,907 

7,307 

1 1 2.882 

142,335 

Karor 


200,124 

10,767 

15,495 

4,425 

8,543 

16,206 

140,688 

164,862 

Balia 

... 

23,986 

3,048 

412 

2,152 

71 

331 

17,972 

20,526 

Sauelia 


53,283 

4,670 

2,848 

6,608 

217 

908 

38,032 

45,765 

Aonla 

... 

81,893 

9,630 

2,451 

14,090 

455 

|,10C 

* 54,1 GO 

69,817 

South Sarauli 

mi 

38,108 

4,140 

1,968 

2,501 

223 

f to 

28,536 

82,000 

Mirganj 

... 

98,852 

10,025 

5 , 859 

13,532 

631 

1,234 

67,071 

82,468 

Sirsaon 

IM 

20,758 

393 

247 

1,407 

289 

2,889 

15,543 

20,128 

K&bar 

•t. 

35,066 

3,960 

497 

2,726 

233 

511 

27,129 

30,599 

Chaum&hla 

... 

59,407 

6,949 

429 

6,537 

909 

700 

43,883 

52,029 

Itichha 

... 

108,512 

10,6 1C 

11,944 

4,745 

1,16? 

1,460 

78,580 

85,952 

Nawabganj 

• •• 

144, p 29 

13,550 

7,406 

11,680 

1 1,636 

2,392 

108,165 

123,873 

Bisalpur 


237,115 

23,658 

2,846 

21,567 

1,350 

7,064 

151,346 

182,427 

Pilibhit 

... 

124,887 

12,00 

1,371 

24,843 

2,350 

1,898 

82,416 

109,609 

Puranpur 

... 

209,420 

26,659 

827 

141,000 

29,151 

2,901 

98,891 

269,042 

Jahanabad 

... 

118,055 

13,378 

1,660 

15,557] 

1 

1,634 

1,968 

83,858 

101,049 

Total 

... 

1,803,620 

178,973 

57,115 

319,793 

48,266 

„ 50,215 

-= 

CD 

1,532,481 


To these figures must bo added the area of tho city, cantonment, and 
j civil lines at Bareilly, besides about 16,380 acres of waste 

ccuracy. ] an( j grants in Puranpur. The accuracy of the settlement 

survey is attested by the very slight excess which its total shows over that 
(1,896,897 acres) of the professional revenue survey effected from two to threo 

years later. The Lieutenant-Governor 3 himself tested the measurements of two 
. 1 The figures for Bareilly proper are taken from the Bareilly Settlement Report, which 
includes cultivated groves in its assessed area. The groves of the Piliblufc parganahs have 
been as usual included in the unassessed area. 2 Sir William Muir. 
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0 

villages taken at random in parganah Nawabganj, and found them absolutely 
exact ; nor could an error be discovered when the Senior Member of the Board 
of Revenue 1 engaged in a similar examination. 

Every village was, either after or during its measurement, inspected by tho 

assessing officer. Ilo took careful notes of the rents paid 
Kcnt-ratcs. . , , _ * 

on* different soils, and on the nature and appearance of 

their crops. Any local peculiarity, such as style of cultivation, liability to injury 
by floods or vermin, and indebtedness of cultivators, was taken into due account. 
The villages were then grouped into circles of similar fertility and position, and 
the process of assuming rent-rates for each soil in the circle began. The manner 
of assuming these rates varied according as tho rent was paid in cash or kind. 
Where payment was in cash, the rates actually paid were minutely recorded; 
and a comparison with those judicially decreed in recent cases of enhancement, 
or prevailing in surrounding tracts, enabled tho settlement officer to work out a 
fair rate for each soil. Where kind-rents were the rule, the reputed average 
weight of the landlord’s share in the outturn was recorded as minutely. But 
tho settlement officer discovered also for himself, in many cases by actual 
experiment, the average produce of the different soils; and deducting a sixth for 
reductions before the division of the crop, ascertained the landlord’s weight in 
the remainder. After deciding on these data the average rate paid in grain,, ho 
proceeded to convert that rate to money at the average price of 20 years, exclud- 
ing seasons of dearth. Ilis money-rates, again, ho compared with the money- 
rates decreed in recent suits for commutation of kind to cash rentals ; and tho 
rate ultimately assumed was a fair compromise between the two. Whether, 'there- 
fore, tho rent was paid in kind or paid in cash, the assumed rent-rate was a 
money-rate. The rates assumed for the various soils and circles of each par- 
ganah will be detailed in the Gazetteer article thereon. Meanwhile, it may be 
mentioned that the average rate assumed for the district at largo was nearly 
Rs. 2-10-84 per acre. 2 The subject of rents, as distinct from settlement rent- 
rates, will receive separate notice. 


The application of these rent-rates to the gross area of tho district gave a 


Assessments. 


total assumed rental of Rs. 41,51,510. The proportion 
of the assets demanded as revenue by Government was 


at this settlement reduced to 50 per cent., and fixed at that percentage would 


have reached Rs. 20,75,75 5. But a few trivial deductions in the process of 
assessment, estate by estate, reduced it by some hundred rupees. Its -final 

1 Mr. J. Inglis, C.S.I. 7 Or Ke. 1-11-3 per acre in the JPilibbit subdivision, ami 

Ks. 3-1 8 in Bareilly proper. The materials for the above average were obtained from Mn 
Auckland Colvin’s Mtmvmndum on thcuvUiim of lavd-rcMnuu seitlcmentt in the AC* A •*' '» 
1872. 
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ft 

amount and incidence may be thus compared with thoso of the assessment 
which it superseded : — 

Demand, excluding cesses. Incidence per acre of 


Farganah. Former demand} New demand. 



Former. 

New. 

On assessable 
urea. 

On cultivated 
area. 

On assessable 
area. 

On cultivated 
area. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Its. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Faridpur, 

1,45,694 

1,61,694 

0 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

4 

7 

1 

3 

11 

1 

9 

2 

Karor 

1,78,969 

2,44,941 

8 

0 

1 

1 

4 


4 

4 

I 

10 

1 

1 

14 

7 

lhilia 

24,402 

83,680 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 

8 

1 

12 

10 

2 

0 

11 

Saneha ... 

56,578 

73,230 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

1 

7 

9 

1 

12 

2 

2 

1 

11 

.Aonla 

64, ‘207 

93,285 

0 

0 

0 

14 

8 

1 

o 

11 

1 

7 

G 

1 

14 

3 

Sarauli ... 

37 ,«58 

45,400 

0 

0 

1 

3 

9 

1 

6 

2 

1 

8 

11 

1 

12 

0 

Mirganj ... 

1.17,065 

1,34,890 

0 

0 

1 

6 

8 

1 

12 

1 

1 

12 

9 

2 

* 3 

4 

Ih sal pur ... 

2,77,783 

3,07,930 

0 

0 

It 

7 

8 

1 

13 

4 

1 

13 

8 

2 

3 

9 

Kibar ... 

48,118 

60,910 

0 

0 

1 

9 

2 

1 

12 

4 

2 

3 

0 

2 

7 

G 

Sireawan... 

3%274 

36,910 

0 

0 

1 

14 

5 

2 

7 

4 

2 

0 

3 

2 

9 

9 

Chaumahla 

69,580 

75,620 

0 

0 

1 

2 

4 

1 

5 

8 

1 

9 

7 

1 

14 

4 

Richha ... 

1,51,412 

1,66,237 

0 

6 

1 

12 

2 

1 

14 

10 

2 

o 

I 

2 

5 

3 

Naw4bganj 

1,78,38 1 

2/8,032 

8 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

10 

4 

2 

0 

6 

2 

5 

2 

PiUbhtt ... 

1,19 1 19 

1,56,639 

0 

0 

1 

0 

105 

I 

10 

9±A 

I 

6 

0} 

1 

14 

4* 

Jahauabad, 

1,26,278 

1,57,939 

0 

0 

0 

15 

8 

1 

7 

104 <J 

1 

9 

0 

1 

14 

n 

l’uraupur, 

66,745 

97,874 

0 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

9 

4 

0 

5 

74 

1 0 

15 

9 

Total of 
district. 

16,90,462 

20,75,122 

0 

0 

... 

... 

... 

Ml 


To the new demand here shown must bo added the ten per cent, cess for 
roads, schools, post-offices, and police. This was assessed at settlement on all 
lauds, revenue-paying and revenuo-free, and amounted to Rs. 2 ? lG,G43-9-0. 

The new demand being found to press somewhat severely on parganahs 
Revision of the which adjoined the Tarai, Mr. Robert Currie was in 1874-7G 
current settlement. deputod to make revisions. lie reduced the demand in 

Richha by Rs. 2,1G0, in Chauimihla by Rs. 2,150, and in Puranpur by Rs. 
1,243. Trifling alterations were also made elsewhere. It may bo added 
that the current set^ment, though not yet approved by Government, will pro- 
bably be sanctioned mr 30 years, dating from the close of the last. 

The following statement, compiled from the reports of the Board of 
Revenue, gives the official account of the land-revenue demand, collections, 
lr The incidence is in the Pilibhit parganahs taken at half the incidence of the assumed rental j 
no statement showing the actual incidence of the former demand is forthcoming. 
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and balances for the past ten years. The revenue or agricultural year begins, 
as elsewhere in the North-Western Provinces, on the 1st July : — 


Year. ♦ 

Demands. 

Collec- 

tions. 

Balan- 

ces. 

Particulars of balance. 

Persent- 
ageof ba- 
lance on 
demand. 

In train 
of liqui- 
dation. 

Heal . 

Doubtful 

Irreco- 

verable. 

Nominal. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1868-69 

17,64,624 

17,55,358 

9,266 

8,220 

1,016 



*63 

1869-70 

17,65,045 

17,60,638 

4,4 1 G 

669 

1,043 


2,701 

... 

1870-71 

17,38,6 18 

17,19,786 

8, “52 

2,785 

165 

... 

6,812 

•50 

1871-72 

17,65,054 

1 7,62,928 

13,176 j 

5,157 

. . . 

... 

8,018 

*29 

1872-73 

19,08,680 

18,68,449 

40,231 

6,788 

9,427 

86 

23 980 

•85 

1873 74 

20,72,443 

20,33,175 

39,268 

2,073 

25,021 


12 174 

1*31 

1874-76 

20,60,940 

20,37,322 

32,018 

2,629 

992 

... 

28,997 

•17 

1875*76 

20.48,144 

20,31 5>0 

16,614 

* 4.576 

1*6 

tff 

11,913 

•23 

1876-77 

20,49661 

20,41,668 

7,993 

4,815 

803 

##« 

2,87 5 

•25 

1877-78 

20,48,007 

29,44,810 

10,3,397 

86,2)0 

15,231 

125 

1,G41 

496 


Tho number and date of the revenue instalments for the autumn harvest 
Instalments of re. vary hi different parts of the district. In tahsils Karor, 
venue for autumn Mirganj, Nawabganj, Aonla, and Faridpur they fall due in 

three fractions, payable on the 15th of November, 15th of December, and 15th 
of February respectively. In Baheri these dates are changed for tho 15ths of 
December, January, and February; and in parganah Puranpur for thelSths of 
November, January, and February. In parganahs Pilibhit and Jah&nabad 
there are four instalments, due on the 15ths of November, December, January, 
and February ; in Bisalpur two only, duo on the 15ths of December and 
February. For tho spring harvest the instalments are everywhere uniform 
in both date and number, being paid on tho 15ths of May 
And spring harvests, ant [ J une . The instalments of both harvests were fixed 

with regard to the time when the landlord is best able to pay them, i e. } when ho 
has gathered in his instalments of rent. The instalments of rent, again, depend 
on the season of harvest, and the season of harvest chiefly on physical causes. 
The dates of the Government collections are therefore the best that could havo 
been adopted. 

The record-of-rights prepared at settlement consisted as usual of (1) the 
Kecord-of rights kliewat, (2) jamabandi, and (3) wdjibularz, registers of pro- 
prietary right, tenant right, and village custom respec- 
tively. Great care was taken to exclude from the last all superfluous matter* 
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such as speculative provisions or contingencies already foreseen by the law. 
Of the first two it is needful to treat in some detail. 

The proprietary tenures may be declared on the best authority 1 simpler 
than in most districts of the North-W estern Provinces. The following table, 
compiled from the settlement reports, shows how, in 1873-4,' these tenures were 
divided : — ^ 


Farganab. 

Number of 
estates 
( mahdls ). 

Number of 
estates ex- 
empt from 
revenue 
(mud ft, lak/ti - 

Number of 
estates held 
on zaminddn 
tenure. 

Number of pa 
es(a 

Perfect. 

ttfddri tenure 
tcs. 

Imperfect, 

Faridpur 

476 


351 

45 

80 

Karor 

654 

33 

3 $4 

41 

96 

Balia 

68 

1 

38 

12 

17 

iSaneha 

180 

3 

l 42 

17 

18 

Aonla 

190 

2 

137 

20 

81 

Sarauli 

82 

4 

58 

17 

3 

Mirganj ... 

221 

4 

149 

42 

26 

Siraiwan ... 

62 

... 

62 

9 

1 

Kabur 

64 

1 

73 

9 

1 

Chaumahla 

183 


181 

1 

1 

Kichha ... 

* 258 

32 

218 

23 

5 

Naw&bganj 

433 

9 

3 7 (J> 

47 

1 

Biaalpur 

635 

6 

452 

40 

38 

Pilibhit 

273 

1 

262 

in 

Jahamibad 

256 

6 

242 


8 

P.irnnnnr ( Villages ... 

3h6 


38(» 


5 

pu l Forest grants 

23 

1 

23 



Total 

4,264 

82 

. 3,518 

664 


The technical meaning of the terms zamindari, perfect pattidari, and 
Proprietary te- imporfect pattidari has been explained above. 2 The patti- 
nureg - dari tenures, whether perfect or imperfect, aro in most 

cases of quite recent growth. Writing of Pilibhit at the last settlement, Mr. 
Head remarks that wherever proprietary tenure exists at all, it is zamindtm ; 
and in 1849 Bareilly proper contained but 47 pattid&ri estates. The small, 
number of such*estates in Pilibhit is still remarkable. Here the division 
of a zamindari into a pattidari tenure is adopted only where accidents 
of soil and situation prevent partition into compact and distinct zamindari 
estates. In other words imperfect partition is sought only where perfect 

1 Bareilly eett foment report , p, 128 ; Pilibhit settlement report } p. lf>, 2 See Gazet- 

teer, II., 222. 
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is impracticable. 1 A few of tlio pattidari estates in Bareilly proper aro 
true bhaydchdra — that is to say, the pattidar’s share in the profits and 
burdens of the estate is proportioned, not by the law of inheritance, 
but by the extent of the land in his actual possession. The custom of tho 
brotherhood (bhay&ch&ra) has in this case superseded ancestral right. A few 
imperfect pattidari estates lie partly on tho uplands (hangar) and partly on the 
flats (khadlr) of the Ramganga basin. In such cases the flats, being subject 
to fluvial alteration, are held in common, while the uplands aro held in seve- 
ralty. The outturn of the common lands is devoted as a rule to the paymont 
of tho Government demand. But should any surplus be left, or should these 
lands receive alluvial increase, tho co-sharer entrusted with tho collection of tho 
common revenue ( lambarddr ) almost always attempts to appropriate the surplus 
or the increase for himself. If the village accountant connive, he is often 
successful; for the accountant is in such matters justly called tho u poor man’s 
master” (gharib-kd-ustdd). Some instances in which his false entries were 
brought to light and corrected are thus described by Mr. Moens : — 

u There aro numerous small proprietors who have no shares in tho common 
land or in th ezamlnddri dues, and haveno right ofpre-emption, but have otherwise 
a full proprietary title over tho land in their possession, with rights of hereditary 
succession and transfer l)£ sale, gift, or mortgage, without reference to tho 
zamindars of the village in which their land is situated. These patches of land 
thus owned are usually either resumed revenue-free tenures, or grants made 
by former zamindars to Brahmans in sankalp, 2 or to their relatives or depend- 
ants, and in which the title of the zamindir to resume has been barred by 
limitation. Hitherto these bits of land have been entered in the village papers 
in the jamabandi, and the jama payable on them, through tho lambarddr, has 
been erroneously entered as rent! This wfong method of record has given rise 
to much injustice, and many of these small holders and their heirs have been 
deprived of their lands by powerful zamindars and fraudulent patwdris . In tho 
new settlement I have entered all these petty proprietors, with the area held and 
the jama payable by them, in tho khewat paper, and in the khatiauni and jama- 
bandi have carefully distinguished their lands from those of tho tenants. No 
mistake can now, 1 hope, bo made by the courts as to tho nature of their 
tenures,” 

1 Mr. Elliot Colvin sums up, as follows, the reasons which cause a preference for perfect 
partition :— •« A distrust in the integrity of the lambarddr who, in batai villages, has great op- 
portunities of defrauding his co-sharers ; the natural desire to sever rights and responsibilities 
simultaneously ; the facilities afforded by the simple nature of the tenures ; the power of veto 
against imperfect partition enjoyed by every co-sharcr.” 

2 The word sankalp means, according to Benfey, “ expectation of advantage from a holy 
work.” It is applied to the glebes granted to priests or temples in consideration of ceremonios 
or sacrifices, 
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Tho area of revenue-free tenures was shown in discussing the settlement 
survey. The great majority of such grants have been 
tate^ CVenUe frCC CS " f ree d °f revenue for ever; but a few are liable to 
resumption on tho death of the present grantee. 

Tho revenue of a comparatively trifling area (6,644 acres in Bareilly proper) 
has been permanently settled ( iatlmrdr ). Eleven villages in Mirganj, six in Sir- 
sawan, four in Aonla, two in Sarauli, and ono in Richha are held on talukadari 
tenure. Groups of estates, that is, are held by a superior proprietor ( talulca - 
ddr), who collects the Government revenue from tho inferior proprietors ( biswa - 
ddr) of each separate estate, and retains for his trouble a commission of 10 per 
cent, on the collections. Except in tho ltiehha village, Sakai ia, these tenures 
show no peculiarity. But there each cultivator is proprietor of his holding, 
with hereditary and transferable rights. The collecting proprietor ( lambarddr ) 
has no right to sue for enhancement of their payments. Those payments aro 
in fact revenue and village expenses, not rent. 

Cnstes and tribes The following statement shows the castes and tribes to 


of landholders. 


which in Bareilly proper the landholders chiefly belong : — 


Farganah, 

•sjndtea^ 



Kayaths. 

m 

a 

eS 

3 

£l 

a 

ca 

I i 

oS 

£3 

c3 

3 

s 

c/i 

.«* o 
a 

a ^ 

PQ 

a 

a 

W 

| Muhammadans. 

Others (Hindus), 
50 ca3tes. 

Total number of 
proprietors. 

Farid pur 


3,705 

290 

326 

87 

55 

184 

225 

4,932 

Karor 


' 740 

644 

421 

116 

504 

1,060 

29 4 

3.779 

Balia 


817 

201 

147 

15 


15 

9 

1,204 

Sands a 


492 

348 

220 

| 168 

1 

283 

356 

1,867 

Aonla 

• H 

811 

^33 

m 

83 


431 

185 

1,897 

Sarauli 


247 

•29 

23 

45 


116 

149 

609 

Mirguni 


808 

246 

332 

54 

51 

605 

116 

2,212 

Sirsdwau 


10 

8 

9 

1 

! 51 

132 

125 

336 

Kabar 


120 

48 

64 

16 

17 

611 

39 

805 

Chamnahla 


24 

147 

44 

49 

27 

243 

53 

587 

Richha 


84 

90 

47 

68 

12) 

628 

69 

1,107 

Nawabgani 


87 

240 

124 

68 

258 

733 

67 

1,572 

Bisalpur 


618 

249 

497 

101 

278 

239 

233 

2,215 

Total 

... 

8,623 

2,773 

2, 393 

871 

1,358 

5,180 j 

1,919 

23,122 


Trustworthy returns* for the Pilibhit subdivision are not forthcoming. 
But from tho transfer registers wo may gather that Banjdras, Kayaths and 
Brahmans in Pilibhit, Rains and Brahmans in JaMnabad, and Katehriya 
Rajputs and Banj&ras in Puranpur, aro the principal proprietors. The Muham- 
madan Rains aro tho only class who manage then* estates on real ly business-liko, 
principles. Thoy aro hard landlords, but, though grinding down their tenants, 
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are careful to seo that the latter do not starve. They exert themselves to 
ensure that their villages shall be well-tilled and well-peopled ; and by these 
means have of late years been able largely to increase their possessions. Other 
proprietors do little to improve their lands, unless raising the rents be an im- 
provement. Their capital, unless they cultivate a home-farm, is useless ; and 
the real tillers of the soil have no capital to use. 

The district possesses some important, but few old, landholding families. 

The’so-called “ barons of Bareilly ” are a mushroom growth, 

Leading families. j /c-ii . 

descended in some cases trom modern officials who must 
l^ve made their fortunes by means not officially recognized. The roll of Rajas 
and Nawabs for the North-Western Provinces contains the name of but one 
Kanaujiya Misras Bareilly landholder ; and even his title is personal rather 
of Bareilly. than territorial. Raja K&lika Praslidd Misra is a Kanaujiya 

Brahman, the grandson of a worthy banker who received the title in roturn for 
his loyalty and good services during the great rebellion. With tlio title was 
conferred a tax-free demesne of 21 villages, yielding an annual income of 
Rs. 15,037. The title is horedifcary, but limited to the lineal male descendants 
of the original grantee, Baijnath Misra ; the demesne, which was granted 
strictly for the support of the title, is inalienable. The Raja possesses, besides, 
estates paying a Government revenue of Rs. 3,575, in parganahs Karor, BSsal- 
pur, Nawdbganj, Aonla and TBaheri. The list of nobles just mentioned names 
also a descendant of the Peshwas, Madu R&o of Bareilly. He was popularly 
known as Raja of Chitrakot, a holy place in Banda, but Quitted Bareilly about 
a year and a half ago. 

The scarcity of old landholding families is duo partly to the usurpation 
The old Sirsawan Rohillas and partly to the absence of proprietary 

talaka * rights at the earlier British settlements. The Rftjas of 

Shishgarb, chiefs of the Katehriya clan, managed to retain possession of par- 
ganah Sirsawan throughout the Rob ilia and Oudh dominations, but lost it at 
one of the Company’s assessments. The various villages wore farmed totheir 
headmen {muhaddam) } who were in 1850 confirmed as proprietors. The heirs 
of the last recognized Raja, Sabkaran, now hold not a single village in the 
parganah ; and the title, being excluded from the official list, may be con- 
sidered extinct. 1 

A few other ante-Rohilla families have been more fortunate, retaining 

their estates to the present day. Such are tho Misras of Rdj&o in Farfdpur, 

a house founded by a chaplain of Raja Makrand Rai, who was s&bad&r of 

1 Heber describee an interview which he had in 1824 with the then Raja and his sons; and ia 
1871 Mr. F. W. Porter, writes of Shishgarh as “ the present capital of Baja KhAn Jahan.” 
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Katehr In the reign of Aurangzib (1658-1707); the Shaikhs of Nawtida in 
Karor, wliose possession dates from 1743 ; and tho Kurnns of Ahmadabad in 
Nawabganj, who have held since 1749. Similar length of possession might, 
perhaps, be claimed by the Banjaras, who, with three other families, hold almost 
the whole of Puranpur. 

The term of the last settlement was marked hy extensive transformations 

of tho landholding body. Some slight changes were 
Alienations. ^ n J „ , fl . ° ° 

effected by confiscations for rebellion and other canoes, 

but the bulk of the land transferred passed by sale. Tho majority of tho pro- 
prietors have enjoyed too short a possession to inherit much attachment for 
ancestral domains ; and many, especially Muslims, are inclined to regard land 
as an investment rather than an heirloom. Some idea of the alienations 


which took place may be gathered from the following statement : — 


Va rganah. 

Total area 
in acres. 

Area alien- 
ated hy pri- 
vate arrange- 
ment. 

. 

Area alienat- 
ed by sales 
in execu- 
tion of de- 
cree. 

By both 
methods. 

Proportion 
per cent, of 
alienations 
to total 
area. . 

Farid pur 


159,721 

41.336 

20,308. 

61 644 

38*6 

Karor 


20 U24 

55,741 

15,956 

71,697 

358 

Balia 


23,986 

2,7 i 7 

1 ,747 

4,4 64 

186 

Santha 


53 *83 

9,216 

7,451 

16,707 

31-3 

Aonla 


8 1 ,898 

14,566 

8,778 

23,3 44 

* 28*5 

Sftrauli (South) 

... 

^ 38.108 

2,310 

5,401 

7,71 l 

20’2 

Mirganj 


98,352 

15,675 

| 10,506 

26,181 

20 6 

Sirsawan 1 


20,758 



||# 


luihar 1 


35,056 



M| 


Chi urn ah la 


69,407 

5 1',87 8 

9 ’.381 

61,259 

103*1 

Kicliha 


108,512 

' 34.548 

5.065 

89,613 

36-5 

Mavvahganj 


144,829 

.V‘,4*8 

13,535 

51,983 

35-8 

Bhalpur 


237,1 15 

47,141 

15,371 

63,512 

26*3 

Pilibliit 


123,051 

48,74 1 

7,1’9 

55,863 

45 6 

♦Tnhanabad 


1 1 5,3rt 1 

49,202 

17,633 

65,835 

57*9 

Furanpur 

... 

277,677 

| * 0,324 

11,97 7 

85,301 

30*7 

Total, excluding Kabar 






and Siradwaa 


1,721,424 

481,876 

! 

153,238 

635,114 

36-4 


The whole of parganah Chaumahla, then, changed hands, and part of it 
more than once. This astonishing result may bo partly, but still insufficiently, 
explained by the K&shipur Rfijas exchange of the Chachait domaip for another 
m Bijnor. 2 -It cannot be ascribed to over-asso3sment, for tho revenue of Chau. - 
mahla has, as a rule, been collected with ease. 

1 The alienation figures for these parganah? aro not given in the Bareilly Bafflement report. 

Supra, p. 323. 
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Connected with the subject of land -sal os is the price of land. From a 
report submitted by the Collector in July, 1823, this seems 

Price of laud. . . t 1C) n T 

m that year to have averaged Its. 2-12-11 per acre. In 

1832 it had by Mr. Boulderson’s account risen to Rs. 3-1-0 per acre all round; 

and in 1843 Mr. Clarke gives the average as Rs. 5-5-0. The average prices 

paid per acre during the term of the last settlement were in Karor Rs. 14-10-8, 

Richha Rs. 12-10-0, Balia Rs. 11-4-2, Mi'rganj Rs. 10-10-1, Chaumahla 

Rs. 40-6-5, Sarauli Rs. 10-0-8, and Saneha Rs. 7-10-9. When sold, land in 

Faridpur, Karor, and Mirganj realized between 1867 and 1872 Rs. 18 per 

acre ; and when mortgaged, Rs. 12-2-0. Mr. Moens attributes this steady rise 

in value chiefly to (1), the large amount of money awaiting investment, 

especially in the hands of Musalmau capitalists, who aro forbidden by their 

religion to take interest, and prefer investing in land ; (2) the increased 

prices which of later years have raised the landlord’s profits, and rendered 

him less willing to throw his land into the market. 

Turning from the khewat to the jcimabandi , from landlord to tenant, we 
Tenants; their find the cultivated area distributed as follows amongst 
ri £ htB * the different classes of cultivators, some of whom are them- 

selves proprietors : — 


Home-farm of proprietor Cultivated by tenants with Cultivated by tenants • 
{sir or khudkdsht ). rights of occupancy, at-will . 


Parganah. g 2^ 


Faridpur 

Karor 

Balia 

Saneha 

Aonla 

Sarauli 

Mi'rganj 

Kabar 

Sirsawan 

Chaumahla 

Kichha 

Nawabganj 

Bfsalpur 

Pilibhit 

Jah&nabad 

Furanpur 

Total 


u .2 O 
a> 

£ CJ o 

Q.t 
§ «3 P« 


1,869 

2.072 
795 

2,447 

1.072 
391 
964 
310 
169 
314 
330 
668 

1,441 
Not shown 
in Settle- 
ment Re- 
port. 
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Besides the tenants here mentionod there are in the Pilibhit parganahs 
8,973 cultivators who hold partly with and partly without rights of occupancy. 
Their tenant right extends over 54,526 acres, or 6 07 acres to each man ; and 
their tenancies-at-will over 28,923, or 3*22 to each. Ex-proprietary tenants, 
a class created by Act XVIII. of 1873, have as yet had little time to appear 
in any number. 

Amongst themselves cultivators aro broadly divided into two classes — tho 
Division into chkap. chhapparband or resident and pdhikdsht or non-resident. 

parband and p&hi- For several obvious reasons besides that of mere absence, 
hdsht tenants. 

the non-resident s land is worse cultivated and rented lower 
than the resident’s. The pdhikdaht , for instance, is not, as a rule, allowed to remove 
manure from tho village where he lives to the village where ho cultivates ; and, 
if his rent is raised, he at once resigns his holding for one nearer home. Ho has 
this advantage over the chhapparband , that ho renders no services to tho landlord, 
and, unless tho cess has been imposed as a method of enhancing rent, 1 pays no 
ccss lor village expenses. Tho proprietor was no sooner created than we find 
him asserting his power to eject at pleasure both resident and non-resident 
tenants. 2 Prescriptive rights of occupancy eeem to have afterwards become 
recognized in the case of chapparbands. But in conferring such rights on pahi- 
kaslits also, Act X. of 1859 took tho landlords by surprise. Regarding tenant- 
right as landlord’s wrong, they aro not in future likely to allow any now tenant 
to hold tho same land for twelve years. 3 

Thq chhapparband cultivators are subdivided into four classes — mukad- 
^ ^ ^ flams, holders by service, rahnis , and ordinary tenants. Tlio 

head cultivator, known as mukaddam , padhan , or mahtia y 
is the grand depository of village custom and the landlord’s right-hand man. 
lie is some respectable tenant whom the latter employs as a bailiff for collecting 
his rents and managing his agricultural affairs. In consideration of his services 
the mukaddam pays a rent falling from £th (- 4 * 8 -ths) to T l 0 th (V*ths) below tho 
ordinary rate, or holds a small plot altogether free of rent. He is in either case 
allowed as a rule to plant a grove on a patch of rent-free land ; and is seldom 
called on to pay cossos or village expenses. Whatever may have been his status 
in former times, his office is not now hereditary, but held durante bene placito 
of the proprietor. When proprietary rights were# created or revived, he was 
often, as we have already seen, appointed proprietor himself. But both 

1 Supra , p. 830. 2 Mr. Francis Low’s letter, dated 1st February, 1816, quoted in 

bareilly settlement report* Sir Edward Colebrook’s loiter, dated 15th January, 1819, quoted in 
rnibhii settlement report. 3 Aa regard* rights vf occupancy the fflto visions of thi* 

Act have been re-enacted by the later XVIII. of 1873. 
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Mr. Seton in 1805 and Mr. Head in 1818 satisfied themselves that he possessed 
no prescriptive proprietary rights. 

Jn the conditions of their tenure the service tenants differ little from the 


. ^ mukaddam. They are village servants, temple priests, &c., 

who hold land rent-free on condition of services performed. 
Notwithstanding legal decisions to the contrary, the usage of tho district denies 
them the power of acquiring rights of occupancy. They are in fact servants 
whose wages is paid in usufruct of land instead of money. A service tenant 
who claims rights of occupancy on tho ground of long possession is, observes 
Mr. Moens, like a London footman, who, after twelve years’ service, should claim 
a perpetual right to his wages, and deny his master’s right to dismiss him. . 

The rakmi 1 is a tenant who, in deference to tribal feeling, religious respect, 
Rakn>is or priri- or official position, is allowed to hold at a slightly lower 
leged tenants* rent than the ordinary cultivator. Rajputs are especially 

remarkable for their esprit de corps ; and a Rajput landholder must allow his 
tribal brothren to hold at rakmi rates. The same custom binds more or less 


zanundars of other castes. Ilow dangerous to disregard it is shown by a caso 
which occurred some ten years ago. One of the most powerful Rajput pro- 
prietors of tho district, Jaimal Singh of Kiyara in Karor, was hacked to pieces for 
raising the rents of some illegitimate cousins*; and. since then, writes Mr. 
Moens, “ the Thakur rakmis have had a very quiet timo of it. ” Religious respect 
sometimes induces old-fashioned or priest-ridden landlords to concede rakmi 
rates to Brahmans or religious mendicants. Deference to local power often 
grants the same privilege to the village accountant or grain-merchant ; and the 
ex-proprietary tenant was for the same reason a rakmi before his rights 
were legally recognized. Rakmi rates are usually one-twelfth less than those 
ordinarily paid, and are accompanied by freedom from oesses and village 


expenses. « 

Akin to rakmi rates, but distinct from them, are the reduced rates which 
an almost obsolete custom allows to the higher castes. 

Caste rents. . ... 

L very whore uncommon, such rates are rarest m villages 

where rent is paid by division of produce. Bisalpur and Aonla are, writes Mr. 
Moens, the only parganahs where a tenant has without prompting pleaded his 
caste in bar against enhancement. But in every caso such rates can bo explain- 
ed by some stronger argument than that of mere caste. The favoured person, 
for instance, is entitled to reduced rent on the same grounds as an ordinary 
rakmi tenant. Or the lower-caste tenants are rack-rented, and tho high-caste 
cultivator, who has to retain a ploughman, must be either allowed a lower rate 

} AUo called that dm if/ius or rats 4s ami, 
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or ejected. And tlio former is often a less difficult and expensive process than 
the latter. 

In the case of the ordinary tenant there is no peculiarity ; and wo 

may continue the subject of caste in relation to cultivators. 
Chief agricultural . * 

castes. Kurmis, Lodhas, Muraos and Ris&ns are the backbone of 

the agricultural population. The Kisans are not so callod merely because they 
are cultivators (Sanskrit hrisld , cultivation). They are a distinct tribe or caste, 
intermarrying with no other, and having two subdivisions. To the objection 
which one of tlioso subdivisions feels against cultivating hemp we owo the 
proverb that “the true Kisau will not grow san” The Rains, who are said to be 
converted Hindus, are the best Musalman husbandmen. They, too, have 
two subdivisions, the Pawad'iri and Sirsawar. The last name indicates connec- 
tion with the Hindu Rains of fSuhuranpur, who derivo their race from a 
Sirsawal in Afghanistan. 

The manner in which tenants pay their rents differs little from that des- 
cents.— cribed in tin Ba.laun and Bipior notices. Rents in kind 

Iu kllld# arc paid by pair b:itai y or division of the garnered grain. 

The previous expenses, such as thereof carrying, threshing, wimuwing, &c., are 
borne by the tenant. The share of the grain taken as rent by the landlord varies. 
It may be nisti, or 20 sers in the maund; naudnci, or 17isers; tihara siwaia, 16 T ^; 
paclulu; 16, tihdm panseri y 14 |£ ; tihdra, 13,-V; 8 dr he chawhdra 12 J ; chauhdrapan - 
seri y 11 chaufi&ra, 10; or pdchhara , 8. The tihara sivvaia rate is, perhaps, tho 
commonest, Nixfi is also said to bo frequent, but it may be doubted whether so 
high a rate can be accurately realized through a series of years. The advances of 
food and seed which a landlord must make when he exacts a half of the crop are 
rarely recoverable in their entirety, and must be counted as a set-off in reduction 
of his share. Tho lower rates, chauhara and pachhara, are those paid in unin- 
habited .villagos which it is desired to colonize or iu unhealthy villages of the 
northern parganahs. Crops which pay a rent in kind are called nijkdri. This hybrid 
name denotes that suoh crops are grown by the tenant for himself, and not merely 
cultivated on advances for tho owner of the sugar-house or indigo-factory. 

The landlord’s share t>f rents paid by division of the crop is either weighed 
out, measured in baskets, or selected by the landlord himself from a series 
of heaps in the granary. If his 'share, for instance, bo a third, the tenant 
arranges the orop into three heaps, ancl he ohooses the largest. When the 
share is weighed out, a few additional handfuls, named khdkina , are added to 
each heap that leaves the scale, as a compensation for the dust and dirt which 
avaricious fancy mixes with tho grain. Sometimes a false weight ( bara panseri) 
used, which gives tho landlord eight or ten sers instead of tho nominal five ; 
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and sometimes Government weight is substituted for the smaller local measures 
which the village papers outer as the standard of rent. In those ways the land- 
lord generally gets at least 10 per cent, more than his recognized share of grain. 


The arguments for and against 
as follows : — 

For. 

1. The landlord is more diroctly 
concerned in the well-being of his tenants 
and the good cultivation of his estates. 
He acquires a tenant’s interest in im- 
proving the crop by manure and irriga- 
tion ; but his capital and influence give 
him more than a tenant’s power of im- 
provement. Iu years of drought kind- 
paying villages alway get more water 
than those which pay in cash. Com- 
petition has no doubt its advantages, 
but it has also its discomforts. From 
the latter the division sytem rescues the 
tenant. The rate of division being cus- 
tomary over large tracts, none but a 
fool or a foe would agree to take land at 
rents exceeding those usually paid. 

2. The system has this great eco- 
nomical advautage, that it makes rents 
self-adjusting. The value of the land- 
lord’s and tenant’s shares rises and falls 
simultaneously with prices, while if the 
crop partially fails the loss is shared by 
both parties. If it fail entirely, the 
tenaut loses indeed his seed, but is not 
crushed by paying rent on fields which 
have yielded him nothing. 

3. A division system creates in 
fact a tie of self-interest between landlord 
and tenant, and this tio is decidedly for 
the latter’s benefit. The landlord of 
kind-paying villages lends his tenants 
money and seed at a lower rale of 


payments in kind may be summarized 
Against. 

The tenant will not devote extra 
labour to the cultivation of the crop 
when ho is to share the proceeds of 
that labour with the landlord, who in too 
many cases lias contributed nothing. He 
{s moreover tempted to abstract portions 
of the grain before itis quite ripe for di- 
vision. This temptation not only re- 
duces the ultimate value of the crop, but 
isopen to the more sentimental objection 
that it nurtures fraud and the habit of 
theft. The tenant is taught to depend 
less on his own industry than on the 
success of his schemes to cheat the land- 
lord, and the landlord is often compel- 
led to exact more than his proper share 
by way of reprisals. 

2. The second argument in the 
pnrallol column seems unanswerable, 
if tliQ division is fairly made without 
tho exercise of undue influence on the 
part of the proprietor. 


3. To prevent the dishonest ab- 
straction of grain by the tenant, tho 
landlord is put to the expense of em- 
ploying watchmen ( shahna ) to guard 
the crop. Hence ill-feeliog and some- 
times fights. The time of reaping and 
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interest than that demanded by the vil- division is in the landlord’s discretion, 
lage banker. He sees that in times of and a vindictive landlord sometimes 
drought tlioy do not starve. Experience ruins a tenant by postponing division of 
has shown that the proprietor of cash- the spring crop until the rain falls and 
paying villages gives no such assistance, rots it. (It must be confessed, how- 
He knows that the victims of famine ever, that he himself loses largely by so 
will be replaced by immigrants from expensive a revenge.) 
other districts, and that he will then 
have an easy opportunity of demanding 
and obtaining an increased money rent 
for the vacant fields. 

4. The division system, being an- 4 . Cash-rents afford a securer 
cient and familiar, is popular amongst basis for the assumption of those 
a people who set high store by their rent-rates on whose correctness the 
immemorial customs. • success of our modern settlements so 

largely depends. 

Under the present law either landlord or tenant, if not a tenant-at-will, 
can at settlement claim the commutation of rents in kind to rents in cash. 1 

Midway between the former and the latter stand those rents which are 

In money ; by ap- appraised on the standing crop. Here the division of the 
praisemenl of the r> 1 

crop. produce is known as ami baldi or Jcankut . The probable 

outturn of the crop is estimated by the landlord or his agent in concert with 
the tenant, or by a committee (panchdyat) composed of the mukaddam, landlord’s 
agent, 2 and three respectable tenants. In case of dispute one biswa from the 
worst and one from the best portion *of the field are reaped, and the averago 
of the two taken as the rate of produce. The money-value of the landlord’s 
share is calculated at a rate falling from five to three sers below the market- 
tariff, and this money-value is paid as rent after tho harvest. In some rare 
cases tho landlord's weight of the produce as thus appraised is paid in kind, 
uncommuted to cash. 

There would seem on first thoughts little to be said about cash-rents ; but 
such rents are paid in half a dozen different ways, viz . : — 

(1) By a cliakauta faisala , or lump adjustment on the holding, irres- 

pective of the crops grown. 

(2) By a rate of so much per bfgha all round, irrespective not only of 

the crops, but of the soils. 

(3) By rates per bigha on different soils, but irrespective of crops. 

1 Sec the Revenue Act (XIX. of 1873), sections 73, 74. 2 The mukaddam and land- 

lord s agent are sometimes of course the same person. 
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(4) By rates per Mgha on different crops, but irrespective of soilf. 

{5) By a combination of soil and crop rates. 

(6) By a compromise between kankXt an! bigha rates. Hero there is 
a nominal rate per bigha of full produce. When ripe tiro crop is appraised, 
and this bigha rate applied only to such parts of the field as are fully produc- 
tive. Other parts of the field are not apparently charged for. 

The first five methods are all vory common; the last is almost extinct. 
The reduction known as nab ill 1 is occasionally granted when the produce is 
deficient. It is usually naw&dasi , or 10 per cent. ; but when varying with the 
produce and season is fixed by agreement of parties, or by the mukaddam alone. 
Kind-rents prevail as a rule in the north and money-rents in the south of tho 
district ; but, on tho whole, money-rents aro commonest. 2 The parganahs in 
which kind-payments predominate aro Kabar, Sirs uvan, Chaumahla, Itichha, 
Piliblnf, Jahanabad, and Nawabganj. 

The cash-rents are regulated mofe or less by competition, and the kind- 
Rise in rents; and rents entirely by custom. But the same causes, increased 
enhancements. population and its attendant rise in prices, have during the 

past 30 years raised both the money-figure of the former and the ^aluo of the 
latter. The only difference is that the process is tardier in tho case of cash than 
in that of kind rents. A minor cause of increased rental is the extension of 


canal irrigation, which has greatly augmented the tillage of the more valuable 
crops. In 1832 Mr. Boulderson reckoned that the average rent of Bareilly 
proper equalled, in cash or kind, Rs. 3-5-3 per acre. On Mr. Boulderson’s own 
somewhat vague premises, Mr. Moens corrects tho figure to Rs. 3-3-0. It had 
risen, at tho opening of the current settlement to Rs. 3-9-4. To gauge the 
increase in Pilibhit, Ve may compare the EW: 2-4-8 £ per acre assumecPas rental 
at the last settlement ( 1833-35) with the Rs. 3-1-7 assumed at this. "ft is true 
that the assumed rental is, as a rule, in advance of the actual ; but this condition 
never lasts for many years after settlement The proprietor will enhance it up 
to the assumed figure, by suit if it be a money rental, and by the addition of 
petty cesses if it be a kind-rent whose rate is fixed by custom. The enhance- 
ment cases of the past few years may be thus analyzed 


Number of 
cases for 
disposal. 


Decided in court on their 
own merits* 


In favour of 
plaintiff. 


Decided without reference to their 
merits (by compromise, withdrawal 
confession , default , Sfc. ) 

In favour of 

plaintiff. TotaL 
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Tho tenant himself rarely understands tho justice of enhancement during 
the term of settlement. .While the settlement is in process, while his landlord’s 
assessment is being raised before his oycs, he will agree to any fair enhancement 
proposed by the settlement officer. But when once that settlement is complete, 
when the landlord’s revenue has been fixed, he fails to see why his own rent 
should be enhanced. Mr. Moons thinks that this feeling is a relic of the days 
when the Government alone had tho right to enhance, anil the zamiuddr was 
merely a collector of Government rental. 

The peasant’s condition is one of perpetual debt, but not therefore of misery. 

Condition of the Debt is considered, like labour,* the natural lot of his class, 
cultivating classes. an unpleasant but inevitable accident of existence. He 
therefore incurs it as recklessly, and bears it with as blithe a patience, as his 
father did before him. His creditors arc after all fellow-villagers, and often tribal 
brothers; and to be debited for a good round sum in their books is at least a 
sign of superior credit. Ilis landlord, or mukvldam , or village grain-merchant 
lends him seed-grain for the sowings, or cash to pay for cattle and wedding 
expenses. Tho loans of grain {bijkhal) are a lighter incumbrance and more 
easily recovered than those of money (fakdin). Enquiries made during settle- 
ment in 93 villages, taken at random from various parts of tho district, showed 
that but (56*8 per cent, of tho peasantry borrowed their seed-grain, and that 
of those who did, the majority repaid tho loan at harvest. The great burden 
on the cultivator is the marriage of his daughters. Food must be provided for 
the wedding-guests, ornaments and clothes for tho bride, presents for the bride- 
groom and his mother, and, above all, the dowry. On thirteen marriages in tho 
cultivator class the expenses averaged Its. 40-3-1) per wedding, the highest 
amount spent being Its. 79-11-3, lyid the largest dowry U$. 51. 

Hardly a lighter burden than marriage expenses arc tho manorial dues. 

Miscellaneous ini- The many miscellaneous call* which the landlord makes on 
posts on the culti- , , . . n . ... , , , 

vator. tho labour 'and resources ot tho villagers have been des- 

cribed above. 1 Tho cultivating villager must, however, satisfy not only these 
demands but those of tho village servants, official or otherwise. Tho potty 
charges which rcduco his profits to tho vanishing point are (1) gdon klnrch or 
chungi , and (2) ncg. Though treated as separate items, these are almost 
identical in nature. Gann kharch (village expenses) and clu'ngi (toll) are 

Gaon khar 1 apparently equivalent terms, the former used where a money, 

the latter where a kind-rent prevails. Gaon kharch arc 
levied by a cess of so many annas in the rupee of rent, usually irom 1 to 2 
annas, but in some villages of Bisalpur as much as (» and oven 8. Where tho 
1 P.52 (Dudaim notice) ; . pp. 2P7, 1>3 ( J (liijuor notice.) 

80 ' 
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Chungi. 


toy. 


rate exceeds 2 annas, it must always be inferred that tho excess is really an 
enhancement of rent, 1 Chungi is tho first deduction made from the garnered 
grain before tho landlord takes his share as rent. Its 
rato varies ; but where lowest, falls to ser for every 
100 maunds of produce. An analysis of this chungi cess, taken in tho 
township of Baheri, will suffice to show its distribution. The kutuxir , a domestic 
servant of the landlord received 8 sers of grain per plough ; the landlord’s 
gardener {radii), litter-bearer (kahdr) sweeper, and astrologor ( joshi ), 5 sers each 
in every U00 maunds of grain ; tho tutelary god ( kherapati ), or rather some 
priest 3 , the same proportion ; the villago currier and weighman each 12i sers per 
100 maunds ; and tiie landlord’s kitchen (hawarchikhdna) 10 sers. A cess 
for the rent-collector ( thdnait ), another for the .porters who convey tho land- 
lord’s share of tho grain to his bouse or granary, and a third for the villago 
water-man (b i his hti) 9 are sometimes added. In some villages the chungi is paid 
in a lump sum of money, at the rate of Rs. 2 for every 100 local maunds. The 
payment of gaon kliarch or chungi is succeeded by the payment of the landlord’s 
rent, and tho latter by that of the inevitable n fi g. Tho nng are fees to villago 
servants as distinguished from those of tho zunnndar. Tho 
carpenter (barhdi) and blacksmith caoli obtain from to 
12 sers per plough, besides 2 A sers known as uibmi, and one sheaf called phivi. 
From the sugar-mill they receive each 2 sers of gur syrup, 5 stalks of sugar- 
cane, and a share in the thirteenth vessel of sugarjuice. 3 In return thoy make 
and repair, out of materials supplied, the agricultural implements of the vil- 
lagers. The barber and washerman aro paid from 8 to 12 sers per plough each, 
and in return shave and wash for the whole villago. The watchman obtains 5, 
and the accountant 1£ sors per plough ; but the latter has many othor perqui- 
sites, whoso average value is set down at Re. 1 per holding yearly. Tho clues 
paid to the spiritual adviser {gum) and doctor of divinity ( pandit ) vary with 
the credulity and open-handedness of the giver. All these fees are payable at 
both harvests in the principal grains of tho season. 

It has boeu shown above that the average holding of an occupancy tenant 
llis uon-agricul- 4*7 acres, and of a tenant-at-will 2*9. Neither would 
turai pursuits. be sufficient to keep a man and his family above the reach of 

hunger : and to eko oat the profits of hto tillago tho peasant has recourse to 
other pursuits. The fact is, writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, “ that of all the vari- 
ous tribes constituting tho agricultural class, thoro are very few who livo 
solely by agriculture, or in which at certain seasons of tho year numbers of tho 

1 Supra, J). 830. * Tliis tribute to religion is sometimes devoted to the support of a 

temple, in which cusc it ia ctillcfl 13 ruhnipujn* 51 //<y t Alaiiulucturcrs, 
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family do not turn to other employments. The Beldars and Lodlias, after 
sowing their spring crops, leave a few to watch and lend it, and obtain employ- 
ment in the various roads and canals which are being repaired and construct- 
ed ; they clear village watercourses, &c. The Kahars add to their means by 
carrying the dulls (litters) in wedding processions, and by fishing. Members of 
all classes resort to the forest to cut grass for home use and sale, to collect 
spontaneous forost produce, to cart timber, firewood, &c. Pilibhit, with its 
large population, requires dried manure for fuel, straw for cattle to feed on. 
This is bought by tho store-keepers from the tenants, who thus fincj a ready 
market for their surplus stock. Banjaras and others do a good business in trans- 
porting grain at certain seasons. Tho women husk rice. Milk and glii (clarified 
butter) add to the income of Gliosis, Ahirs, &c. Tho weaver and cotton-cleaners 
work at their trades ; the Chamar has the hidos of the dead cattle of tho village. 
Sugar-pressing gives employment to thousands. Trnloed, it may ho said those 
families only do not resort to other sources to eke out their livelihood who are 
well enough off to be able to dispense with the service of the money-lender, and 
thereby save the enormous interest charged. Such men, as a rule, make <jur 
instead of selling tho expressed juice. The price enables them to pay the whole 
of the rent, and to keep tho whole of the grain crop for their own use and dis- 
posal. Cattle-breeding, poultry, turning, potter’s . work, brick-burning, and 
many others, might be added to the ways already named by which agriculturists 
eke out their livelihood. Even the professional village thief or badmdsh has, as 
a rule, a patch of cultivation which is over brought forward as a proof of his 
earning an honest livelihood.’’ 

On the whoto, then, tho cultivating classes are, according to their own 
standard of living, not badly off. Their wants arc? few and are mostly satis- 
fied. Security of life and property they enjoy to an extent unequalled else- 
where in Asia, and they have, as a rule, an ample allowance of good food. 1 Nor, 
if they possess tho necessities, do they lack the superfluities of existence. There 
are few families without some silver ornaments for tho wife to wear on high days 
and holidays. Since tho last settlement, writes Mr. Moons, tho earthen ves- 
sels, which were almost uijjversal, have been replaced by brass or other metal. 
The clothing of the peasantry is bettor, and they have more of it. According to a 
retired Deputy Collector, Ldla Gulzari Ldl, who has known tho district 3inco 
1828, the improvement in this respect is extraordinarily marked. Then, few 
husbandmon had more than a blanket and a minute waist-cloth. Now, every 
tenant dresses “like a Brahman or zammdar of old days.” Most of tho head* 
Rieu (mukaddam) have small carts ( lekvw ) to rido in when they go abroad, or at 

1 So at least writes Mr. Moeus. 
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least a pony. Some have since last settlement saved money and bought villages 
for themselves. The cottages have but mud walls and thatched roofs, but 
many are nearly plastered outside. Time may perhaps add a few cheap luxuries 
whose comfort would be far beyond their price. The men are, as a rule, cleanly 
to behold ; but combs and soap might relieve the women and children of 
many small annoyances from which they now suffer. 

The chief marts of the district are the towns of Bareilly and Pilihhit. 

But besides these there are in every parganah village 
Trade. " 1 ° 

markets, or penths, held usually twice a week. At these the 

cotton and grain of the surrounding country are bought by the great distribu- 
tors of the district — the Banja ras, who convey them for sale to Bareilly, Pili- 
blitt, Uumpur, or Chandausi. At those, too, the peasant buys the few cloths, 
metal vessels, and pedlar’s wares that his imperfect notions of comfort require. 
The distribution of the smaller markets will he shown in the parganah articles; 
and Bilsanda, Jahanabad, Ncoria-Husainpur, Richha, Ganhan-Hatu in the 
same parganah, Aonla, Barauli, and Shiupuri are the only ones which need be 
mentioned here. In 1872 such small marts numbered 14(3 in Bareilly proper 
alone. They arc often a source of great profit to the landlord of the village, 
who takes chuny i from all grain-sellers, whether resident or otherwise. The 
receipts thus* realised by the zamiudars of Bilsanda amount to Rs. 1,500 or 
1,000 yearly, and by those of Gunhan-Hatu to Its. 800 or 900. Ncoria- 
Husainpur is the headquarters of the Banjara rice-dealers. These traders 
advance money to the Tharus of the British and Nepal Tarais, being repaid 
in unlniskod rice at rates much below the market-price. Their dealings have 
acquired for Pilibhit its undeserved reputation as the nurse of first-rate rice. 

TUc markets at Pilibhit, Jahanabad, Aonla, Sarauli and Shiupuri afford 
great facilities for the disposal of the surplus produce of tho neighbouring par- 
ganahs. That of Fandpur, Nawabganj, and Mirganj either finds its way to 
Bareilly, or is bought up by travelling bcopdria . The exports of Sirsawau and 
Kabar find their way through Mirganj to Bareilly and Moradabad, and through 
Baheri to Bareilly ; those of tho Bisalpur tahsil to Bareilly, Pilibhit, and 
Khudaganj in Shuhjahanpur. Tho grain trade of J3aheri is nearly altogether 
in the hands of Banjara*, whose ponies bring the grain for sale to Richha, 
Bareilly, and Ilaldwani in Kuinaun. In Puranpur there are few markets. Its 
position, especially in rainy months, almost bars it from communication with 
other districts. Here little export trade exists, except in sugar, timber, and 
cattle. A cattle-fsiir is called nik/iusa ; and the principal nikhasas of the dis - 
trict are at Bandh and Lachimnpur in Karor ; Basai in Mirganj ; Harharpur 
Matkali in Nawabganj ; Aonla, Gurgtion, and Singha in Aonla ; Bichaura, Gn 4- 
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dharpttr, Gunh&n-Hattt, Pachpera, Chftchait, and Baraura in Balieri ; and Bisal- 
pur and Bilsanda in Bisalpur. At these fairs the name of buyer and seller, the 
description of the cattle sold, and the price fetched, are regularly registered. 
In return for these securities against the purchase of stolen cattle, the landlord 
receives from the buyer a small percentage on the sale price. 

Though still imperfect, materials for an estimate of the district imports 
Statistics of im- an( l exports have of late years greatly increased. A state- 
port and export. ment of the articles imported into tho three municipalities 
of Bareilly, Pilibhft, and Bisalpur, will be found in tho Gazetteer portion of 
this notice. Exports and imports are in the north registered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce, and in the south by the Oudli and Rohil- 
khand Railway. The following statement shows tho statistics of the trade pass- 
ing the Department’s outposts at Neoria-IIusainpur and fSanjadhi 1 : — 

Imported during 1877-78. 








Ci.-Aws 

A. 






class n.j 

C,, 

s C. 

Name of 
outposts. 

I 

Piers htisked 
j a nd 

i unhusked. 

\ 

Grant 

and 

indues. 

Of her 
grains. 

Spices. 

Provisions 

| Total. 

Total. 

Total. 


Weight, 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

% 

o 

£ 

Value. 

Weight. 

o 

3 

73 

JS 

fer 

S 

£ 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

1 ^ 

, | 

' P 

i \ 

73 

Weight. 

1 Value, j 

Neoria Husain* 
pur 

30,903 

52,751 

1,201 

3,189 

1,901 

5,902 

1/04 

8,512 

100 

4,129 

■13,080 

92,505 

43 

0(5 


40 

Sanjadhi 

5*577 

13,932 

29 

83 

1,810 

5,973 

(55 

» 

655j 

48 

H 

7,757 

27*301 

20, 

59 


... 


Exported in the same year . 



Class A. 

Class B. 

Class 

C. 


Salt. 

Sugar refined 
and unrefined 

Metals. | 

Piece goods 

Total 

•_ 

Total 

Total. 


, 

, 


i i 

i 

I 1 

i 

i 

i 

1 


1 1 

! 



Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

W eight. 

Value. 

Weight. 

Value. 

1 Weight. 

Value. 

Neoria Hu- 

1,017 

6,175 

242 

956 

2 

Cl 

21 

1,576 

1,777 

7,660 



... 

160 

sain pur. 













Sanjadhi.., 

170 

709 

14 

1 

76 

... 

'** 

206 

4,176 

430 

6,766 

... 

... 

.. 

•it 


The general meaning of the terms cc classes A., B. and C.” has been 
shown above . 2 The figures here given represent chiefly tlio trade with Nepdl. 


1 The latter is apparently some small place in the Madhu-Tanda neighbourhood of 
* oranpur. It is not. however, the name of any separate village. 4 p. 332. 
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With the object of collecting statistics towards the solution of the light railway 
question, a third post in 1876-77, registered the traffic passing along the 
Bareilly and Pilib bit road. The results may be thus summarised : — Traffic 
towards Bareilly . Class A., 8,42,647 maunds, chiefly grain (5,26,701 maunds)* 
sugar (1,87,669), and timbor (34,518) ; Class B., 11 chattels. Traffic from 
Bareilly , Class A., 1,34,236 maunds. (no specially largo items) ; Class B., 
3,606 chattels. 

The statistics of the railway thus show, for two years, the weight of the 
articles imported and exported at the five stations : — 


Station. 

Imported in 

— — * 

ExrORTKD IN 

1870. 

1877. 

% 

1816 . 

1877. 




Mds. 

8 

Mds. 

s . 

Mds. 

8. 

Mds. 

S. 

Fatchganj 


••i 

5,851 

10 

18,135 

20 

23,306 

0 

17,780 

20 

Faiidpur 



043 

10 

2,5.10 

10 

11,009 

10 

16,809 

0 

Bareilly 



3,44 829 

30 

10,23,619 

10 

5,32,587 

10 

6,25 053 

20 

Basbfiratganj 



1,495 

0 

6,448 

20 

13,149 

0 

2 9,285 

30 

Aonla 

... 

... 

9,035 

0 

74,410 

20 

1,04,336 

so 

38,229 

0 


Total 

... 

3,63,054 

10 

11,19,124 

0 

0,84,448 

10 

7,20,757 

30 


The nature of the traffic is not stated. But as in the neighbouring dis- 
trict of Budaun, that traffic must have consisted chiefly of grain, jayris sugar, 
fuel, reh dust 1 and cotton. ^ 


The staple manufactures of the district are sugar, indigo, coarse cloth 

„ and metal vessels. The sugar and indigo manufactures 

Manufactures. ® _ • „ „ . . 

have been described above. But the following local 

peculiarities of the former may bo added. The expressed juice is carried 

into the boiling-Jjpuso by the cano-chopper (muthia). The boiling cauldron is 

named karoo . The scum or rnailia is the perquisite of the stoker (jhokia)* 

In making gur, if the juice be inferior, it is tempered with T \ths per cent, of 

reh ov\$ajji (impure carbonates of soda). 3 The cooling*pan, a round flatfish 

earthen vessel, is called chakyilti Dishonest workmen sometimes adulterate 

the cakes of gur, which weigh about 2 sers each, with a quarter siV of earth or 

burnt juice ( khrirchan ). The best juice is reserved for* gur father than rdb, a3 

poor juice, if well cleansed, suffices to mako the latter very fairly. A sugar- 

mill can press out some 600 maunds of juice monthly, and tho name of the 

1 Supra , p. 32. z pp. 82-84. 3 J. e., J ser of the alkaline earth is added to crery 

8 maunds of the juice. 
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workman who presses the chopped cane into the mill is pir&lia. One hundred 
maunds of juice will produce on the average 29 maunds of rab , 17£ of gur, 
or 7 maunds of kliand . Bareilly is celebrated for its lacquered black and gilt 
furniture, while Pilibhit produces a little hempen sacking. Before the transfer 
of the Oudh forests to Nop&l, the latter town could boast also of a large boat- 
building industry ; but this has almost ceased to exist. Some mention of 
abortive experiments in the manufacture of glass and improved tiles will be 
found in the Gazetteer articlo on Bareilly city. The district produces no great 
quantity of saltpetre. 

The wages of labourers employed in manufactures and other industries 

have, on the whole, increased during the past twenty years. 

Wages, " '~ J 

But that the rise has not proceeded without considerable 
fluctuations may bo shown by the following table : — 


Class of artizan or labourer. 



Average daily wages in 













1858. 

1868, 

1878. 



A. 

p- 

A. 

P- 


A. 

P- 

Field-labourer ... 


1 

0 

1 

6 


, 

6 

yield- wnterer 


1 

3 

2 

0 


1 

6 

Herdsman 


1 

0 

1 

6 


2 

0 

Coolie or non-agricuilural labourer 


1 

3 

2 

0 


1 

9 

Corn-cutter ,,, ,,, 


1 

3 

3 

0 


1 

6 

barber ,,, 


1 

6 

3 

0 


3 

0 

Blacksmith ... ... 


1 

6 

3 

0 


4 

0 

Carpenter 


I 

6 

3 

0 


4 

0 

Navvy ( beldar ) 

•;;; , 

3 

0 

4 

0 


3 

0 

Mason (miamdr) ... 

3 

0 

4 

0 


4 

0 

Grass-cutter «*, ... ••• 


fa 

6 

0 

{l 

0 

0 

1 

t 

1 

6 

Tailor 


4 

0 

4 

0 ] 


3 

0 

Litter-bearer 


3 

0 

3 

0 1 


2 

0 

Rice-pounder ... 


3 

0 

4 

0 


4 

o 

Drummer , M llt 


is 

6 

0 

15 

0 

6 

l 

1- 

3 

0 

Water- carrier ... 


15 

6 

0 

{5 

6 

0 

} 

o 

0 


Such have been, in recent years, the average wages of the district. But 
h is surprising to fiud that they differ so little from those of Baroilly city 
52 years ago. A paper by Mr. Glyn in the? Asiatic Society's Journal for 
1826 gives some of tho highest and lowest monthly earnings as follows:— 
Field-labourers (Lodli&s, -Muraos, Kis&ns, and Kurmis), Rs. 2 to 6, and even 
when tobacco, roses, -or cotton woro the subject of culture; herdsmen, 
2 to 6; barbers, Rs. 4 to 8; blacksmiths, Rs. 5 to 20; carpenters, 
Us. 5 to 10 ; navvies, Rs. 4 to 5 ; masons, Rs. 9 to 10 ; tailors, Rs. 4 to 7 ; 
litter-bearers, 3 to 4 ; water-carriers, Rs. 2 to 4, Tho slight variation 
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between these and modern wages is more remarkable because prioes have 
increased steadily. 

In 1826 wheat sold at 45*5, barley for 66*9, an( l bajra for 53*5tb. the rupee. 
Their price has now risen to 40*2, 57*2, and 41*4tb. Some calculations on 
this subject by Mr. Moens show that since 1805 all grains have risen in price ; 
that the chief rise has been since 1858 ; and that the relative increase has been 
greater in the case of barley and bajra than in that of wheat. The augmenta- 
tion may in all cases be attributed to (1) the increased circulation of mondy 
caused by public works, railways, and larger bodies of European troops ; (2) 
increased export of grain, can sod by improved communications and urgent 
demand for food elsewhere ; and (3) the decreased area devoted to food grains, 
caused by the increased cultivation of more valuable crops. The following 
table will, however, show at a glance the rise since 1858. The years selected 
are the same as in the last table : — 1 


Articles. 

Average quantity purchaseable for a rupee in 

1858. 

1868. 

1878. 





M. 

s. 

C. 

M. 

s. 

c. 

M. 

8. 

c. 

Wheat 

... 

VM 

... 


37 

4 

0 

17 

4 

0 

15 

12 

Barley 

. . . 

... 


1 

2o 

■ 

0 

24 

0 

0 

22 

7 

Mixed wheat and barley 

Ml 

*». 

1 

5 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Gram, pulse, cleaned 

• •• 

Ml 

a 

2 

8 

0 

17 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Ditto mixed 



• 

22 

8 

0 

23 

0 

0 

21 

4 

Manur, ditto 


... 


1 

15 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

12 

Linseed 

• M 



0 

22 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 

14 

Mustard 

• •• 

»•« 

... 

0 

19 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

11 

4 

Arhar , pulse 


... 


1 

10 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

18 

2 

Maize 


tea 

%4 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

22 

8 

Jodrty millet 


• # • 

... 

0 

37 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

20 

0 

JBdjraSy do. 

»•« 

M| 


0 

35 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

16 

4 

Moth, pulse 




1 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

17 

8 

Mung y do. 

• M " i 

Ml 

Ml 

0 

85 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Urd , do. 


at* 

m 

0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

13 

12 

Sat hi 

} 


r 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

6 

Anjunua 

> Rfcca 

•M 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

0 

fianhhnrcha 

3 


t 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

8 

7 

Besamum (til) 

... 


a 

0 

23 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 


The rates of interest on commercial loans vary little or nothing from 
Money and gr^in those already shown for Budauii and Bijnor. 3 The system 
lending, interest, &c» 0 f agricultural loans remains, however, to be described. 

1 Those who would pursue further the subject of prices and wages in this district should 
refer to Mr, Giya's paper J. A. S. B., I., 467; Mr. W. C. PLowden’s Wages and prices t« the 
Worth- Western Provinces daring 1868-70; and Mr. Moens* Bareilly settlement report, pp. 

* Supra , pp. 86, 08. 
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Tak do i. 


rietic8. 

(1) Deorha. 


hdtkc» 


Advances of money for cattle or marriage expenses are calloJ takdoi ; ad- 
vances of seed, bijkhad. The rate of interest on the former, 
if lent by the village usurer, is half an anna per rupee 
monthly, or 37} per cent, yoarly. The landlord seldom charges on such 
loans more than two annas in the rupee por harvest, or 21 per cent, yearly. But 
in Aonla his rato rises to throo annas the rnpeo, and in Bailor i, when tho money 
is borrowed for non-agricultural purposes, to 6 annas, or 75 per cent. 

The bijkhad or. grain loans are made on several systems common to the 

Bijkhad its va- whole of the district. The first is tho ordinary deorha, 
process, whereby grain borrowed in Karttik (Octobor-No- 
vember) is repaid in Jotli (May-J une). Here 50 per cent, of 
the quantity borrowed is added as interest, without reference to tho price of grain 
in either month. If 5 maunds, for instance, are lent, 7} are repaid. Tho next sys- 
(*2) Deorha nirahh tom, deorha nirakh kdtke , while retaining 50 per cent, as tho 
nominal rate of interest, and enforcing repayment in kind, 
takes advantage of the fall in prices between Karttik and Jcth. 1 The terms 
of the account are ingeniously shiftod from kind to cash, and cash to kind, so 
as to secure the lender an inordinato profit. Thus A borrows 5 maunds of 
grain in Karttik, when the price is Rs. 2 per maund. The loan is converted 
to cash terms, or Rs. 10 ; and the addition of 50 per cent, interest raises this 
to Rs. 15. But before repayment takes place grain has fallen to Ro. 1-8 por 
maund, and tho debt is converted back into kind. A is called on to refund 
Rs. 15 worth of grain at the present reduced prices ; or in other words to pay 
10 maunds of grain whore by the stmpl^dtwArt system he would have paid 7}. 
This system is ahrtost identical with that known in Gorakhpur and Champaran 
as deorhiya. 3 It is hero found only in tracts such as Bi'salpur, where tho 
landlords are greater extortioners than usual. A third sys- 
tem, bhdo up siwaia, is oxactly the same as the socond in 
every respect except tho rato of interest, which is nominally 25 per cont. If 
5 maunds of grain, value Rs. 10, arc borrowed in Karttik, Rs. 12} worth am 
G) System adopted repaid in Jeth. A fourth system is practised chiofly by 
by Muslim lenders. Muslim money-lenders, whose religion forbids usury. No 
interest is nominally taken ; but the fall in prices, and a stipulation that he is 
be repaid at 2} sers tho rupee cheaper than the market rate, supply tho 
lender with his profits. If Rs. 2 worth of grain be borrowed in Karttik, Rs. 2 
worth is repaid in Jeth ; and according to tho prices of former examples tho 
40 sera of the first month would by the natural fall of prices become 53} sers 

ih ^ r f Ce8 arc in R&rttik, before the garnering of the autumn, and lowest in Jeth, after 

A i,,?. H 10 spring harvest, 2 g ce Mr. Ueaiues’ interesting note to article Bis dr in his edition 
01 J, dl lot’s Glossary 


(.*5) Bhdo up siwaia . 


81 
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iu the last. But the prices ai’e supposed to have fallen, for the lender’s benefit, 
evon lower ; a ml to the 53£ aers just mentioned we must add 5, or for 
every rupee’s worth. Thus, where 40 sers were lent 5Sj will bo recovered. 

(5) Courerse sya- In a fifth system the process of the fourth is roversed, and' 

same class. the profits are swollen, not by artificially cheapening the 

price at date of repayment, but by artificially raising it at the date of borrow- 
ing* The rate in K&rttik is assumed to be fivo sers the rupee dearer than tho 
market rate. The loan is entered as Its. 2 worth of grain, but for tho 40 sers 
of the last example the borrower receives but 30. Ho must nevertheless 
repay 53£ serai or Us. 2 worth, in Jeth. This plan was the iniquitous inven- 
tion of certain Bain and Brahman landlords in Balieri. The last and fairest 

(6) Bhdo bhikta system is that known as bhao bhi/cla lena or dena* Here 

lenu or dean. the borrower repays at harvest a weight of grain equiva- 

lent to the real money-value of the grain lent at sowing, no interest being 
given. Tho lender’s profit depends, therefore, solely on the fall in prices. 
If he lends 40 sers, or Rs. 2 worth of grain in Ivdrttik, he is repaid Its. 2 
worth, or 53£ sers, iu Jeth. 

Loans borrowed in Karttik are, as just seen, repaid in Jeth; those 
made iu Asarh (June- July) are repaid in K&rttik. Tho lenders are chiefly 
landlords and grain-dealers. But sometimes cultivators, who by almost mira- 
culous management have saved a little hoard, lend money at 25 per cent, 
yearly, and grain at deorha. Some defence of tho usuror has been attempted 
above ; l and Mr. Moons 9 evidence on the samo side may bo addod here. 66 One 
thing is certain : the banhja is a very useful and important personago, and 
without him half our land could not be cultivated. If he could be replaced,— 
if tho people could once for all be freed .from their debts, and taught sufficient 
self-restraint and industry and agricultural knowledge to prevent them 
from running into debt again, and from over-populating till they sank to their 
old low standard, — then the hanvja could bo abolished ; but not till then, and 
that time can never come.” 

The Bareilly pakka maund or mm equals 40 sers, each ser weighing 104 
Bareilly rupees. As the Bareilly rupee weighs 171*9 grains, 
tho pakka ser is 2 551b. avoirdupois and the man 1021b. 
The kaclia mao is, dike tho kacha bigha, used in all agricultural transac- 
tions. In Ricliha, Chaumahla, Ktibar, Birsawan, Slut hi, Ajaon, Nawabganj 
and Karor the kacha or crude weight is equal to two-fifths of tho pakka or 
ripe. In Sarauli, Aonla, Sancha, Balia, Bisalpur, Marauri and Farfdpur, 
it is one-half. For other articles besides grain tho market weights of the 

1 r. so. 


Weights. 
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different parganahs vary. The local value of kacha measures is theoretically 
as follows : — In Ricbha the ser consists of 36 Bareilly rupees, or # 884tb., and 
the maund of 35 3611b. ; in Ciiaumalila and Naw&bganj the ser contains 38 
Bareilly rupees or *93311), and the maund 37 327th ; in Kabar, Sirstuvau, 
IS b ahi and Ajaon, the sor equals 42 /rupees or 1031 tt>., and the maund 
41 25611). ; in South Sarauli the ser is 48 rupees or 11781b., and tko maund 
47 1491b. ; in FarUpur the ser reaches 50 rupees or r2281b., and the maund 
has 491 141b., ; while in Aonla, Sauelia, Balia, North »SarauIi, Karor and 
Bisalpur, the ser reaches 52 rupees or l*2771b., and the maund 51*079tb. 

The following table gives the silver coins in use 

Coinage. . 

smcc the cession : — 


Description of coin. 

Standard weight 
in grains. 

Standard weight 
of pure silver 
in grains. 

Alloy. 

Cli.uidausi rupee of Zahita Kh&n 

17 L l 

160 5 

10*6 

Niijibahadi years 20 — * 21 ) ... 

173*0 

167*2 

6*8 

} , , , 30 — 3 ,3 , , , ... 

171*0 

1 f> l *0 

10*0 

„ „ 41 — 13 

169*3 

165 9 

13 1 

Lucknow rupee 

17 2*3 

166 5 

6 8 

„ „ Maehhlidar, 1845 

173 0 

165*2 

7 8 

lLueilly rupee ... ... 

171*9 

160 8 

111 

Faiukhabad ... ... 

109 2 

158*2 

110 

Slier Slialii of Asjtfud-dauia ... 

172*1 

165*6 

6*6 

Lucknow rupee, 1831*33 


... 


Imperial Victoria rupee ... *.♦ 

1 80 0 

165*0 

15 0 


The first five arc now very rare, and the Lucknow MaclthKdav rupee, 
being used as material for silvcr-laco and ornaments, is fast becoming scarce. 
The following copper coins, besides those issued by Government, are still in 
circulation : — (I) the Mansuri pico, struck by Nawab Mansur Ali Khan 
of Lucknow, and used chiefly in labsils Karor, Aonla, and Faridpur ; (2) the 
katauld r pice, coined by Nawab Ali Muhammad, weighing seventeen mdshds 
each, and current in Nawabganj ; (3) the Jliar Sabi or Jaipur! pice, used all 
over the district, and weighing eighteen mdshds each ; and (4) the Madliu 
8alii pice weighing ten mdshds four rails 1 each. The value of these is con- 
stantly changing according to the demand. The damri is equal to one-eighth 
() i a pice ; two damns make one chhaddm y and two chhaddms make one adhela 
or half pico. 

The mode of measurement formerly practiced by the officers ol Govern- 


And measures. 


ment was by using a rope containing 20 gantluia or knots, 
tho space between each two knots being threo Ilahi yards 


0«) of 33 inches (English) each. A pedka ligba was theoretically a square of 


1 for the value the masha and raH vide supra, p,86. 
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20 knots each way, or 3,025 square yards (English) ; but the custom had long 
prevailed to allow in practice only 18 knots to the side of a bigha ; when the 
land was under what were called nakshi 1 crops, and 19 where it was under 
7 iijkari t The origin of the custom is not known. Naksld crops were those 
which always paid money rates, r^.*jsugar-cane, cotton, maize, safflower, 
tobacco, hemp, vegetables of all kinds and melons, while- all the other ordi- 
nary crops were included under nijkdri. 

Assignees of Government revenue always claimed a measurement with 
the full 20 knots, though they could never prove thoir right to exemption from 
the usual custom. The pakka biglia of 18 knots to the side contained 2,450£ 
square yards, and that of 19 knots 2,730 square yards. This eccentric system 
or measurement was continued till the year 1828, when Mr. S. M. Boulderson, 
the Collector, seeing the confusion that was introduced into the accounts, and 
that a field with defined boundaries would nominally vary in area every year 
according to the way in which it was cropped, directed that in future all lands 
should bo measured with 19 knots to the side ; and this was the measurement 
used to obtain the pakka bigha at the VII. (1822) Settlement. In all agricul- 
tural concerns, however, the pakka bigha was never used. The bigha of 
record and rent was the kacha bigha. In parganalis Karor, Nawab- 
ganj, Bisalpur, FariJpur, Balia, Shahi, Sirsaon, Kabar and Chaumahla, 
the bigha of 2,730 square yards was divided into 3£ kacha bighas, each 
equal to 780 square yards. In Aonla, Sanoha and Ajaon, it was divided 
into three kacha bighas, each equal to 910 square yards. At last settlement 
confusion was worso confounded. In Aji ton and South Sarauli the surveyors 
used a bigha of 3,025 square yards, in Aonla and Saneha of 2,450, 
and in all other parganahs of 2,730. The kacha bigha, on which the 
village rent-rolls were prepared, was assumed in all cases at the same propor- 
tion of the new bigha that it had borne to the old one of 2,730 square yards. 
And all the while the actual kacha biglui in use from time immemorial among 
the people, on which rents and all calculations of seed and produce were based, 
was a totally distinct one. It was a square of 20 Icadams or paces to the side, 
each pace being reckoned at 1 !; Ildhi gaz, The resultant bigha was 82£ feet 
in the side and 756£ square yards in area, or exactly one-fourth of the bigha 
of 3,025 square yards. This is what every cultivator (except in Aonla and 
Saneha) understands by a kacha bigha. The accuracy with which the 
headmen and cultivators pace out the area is astonishing. The landlord to 
restore their rents to the amounts actually taken previously, either added dobisu'i 
or two bnxvas in the bigha <o the area in the villago Tentroll, or one-tenth to 
\ Tiic word is probably a corruption of ncthdi, 
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the rent, or an extra cess to the villago expenses, or, where they wxre strong 
enough, remeasured the land with their ow.n rope jaribs , and reckoned the 
rents accordingly] while in many cases the old surveyor’s measurements and 
rents were left unaltered in the village papers. Throughout this article a 
pakka biglia means the bigha of 3,0 fh square yards or fivo-eightlis (625) of 
an aero; and the kacha bigha one of 756 25 yards or one-fourth of a pakka 
bigha. The British acre contains 6 ‘4 kachha biglias. 

The subject of the land-revenue has now boon sufficiently discussed in 
District receipts its bearings. The following table shows for two 

and expenditure. years in the past decudo tho total income and expenditure 
of tho district : — 


Receipts, 

1863-G4 

1870 71. 

1877-78 

Expenditure. 

1863-64. 

1870-7L 

1877-78. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Land revenue ... 

16,91,224 

9,73,094 

19,04,752 

Revenue charges ... 

2,09,006 

3,19,300 

1,74,974 

Stamps 

1,13,611; 

1,93,468 

1,64,766 

Forests 

61,644 

6,903 

• •• 

Medical receipts 

8,930 

63,700 

22, OS') 

Exciso 

4,006 

17,782 

6,320 

(L and J). 




Assessed tax ... 

648 

588 

436 

Police 

30,706 

36,950 

9,89V 

Stamps 

5,714 

8,319 

2,049 

1’ ub lie works 

1,455 

45,386 

19,349 

Settlement 


84,649 


Income-tax 

58,232 

101,439 

2 1 ,49f 

Judicial charges ... 

1,04,785 

1,53,848 

1,53,069 

Local funds 1 

1,28,669 

4,02,485 

4,22,740 

Police, district and 

1,64,415 

1,29,480 

1,14,857 

Post. office 

21,151 

29,812 

33,258 

rural 




Medical ... 

§ 9 8 

• •• 

1,073 

Public works 

3,88 591 

4,41,861 

4,99,230 

Education 

100 

72 

2,491 

Provincial and local 

1,08,037 

4,25,292 

2,91,730 

Excise ... 

1,18,501 

95,533 

78,42; 

funds. 




Canals 

... 

15,544 

25,915 

Post. office „. 

20,997 

29,802 

38,844 

Porcsts ... 

1,02 510 

25,719 

6,584 

Yf cdical 

10,401 

8,326 

43,909 

Cash and transfer 

1, 34,84 ^ 

5,01,035 

2,91,024 

Education 

1,34,460 

1,10,590 

47,688 

^ remittances. 




Canals 

• •• 

... 

3,091 

Transfer receipts 

0,83,861 

5,00,067 

3,57,013 

Cash and transfer 

7, 02, S 10 

7,13,531 

5,66,842 

and money or- 




remittances. 




ders. 




Transfer receipts 

3,03,802 

2,4G,658 

1,91,705 

Municipal funds.,, 

... 

90,571 

1,26,989 

and money orders. 




Recoveries 

3,94,492 

6,713 

21,252 

Municipal funds ... 


96,226 

1,24,725 

Ledger and savings 

... 

1 18,378 

20,456 

Advances 

1,46,636 

38,311 

53,874 

bank deposits. 




Pensions ... 

16,190 

14,705 

2,8642 

Miscellaneous 

174 

1,950 

4,085 

Ledger and savings 

,,, 

8,106 

9,732 

Jail 

2,500 

3,400 

18,209 

bank deposits. 

1 



Registration 


23,868 

17,320 

Miscellaneous ... 

2,700 

2,380 

3,870 

deposits ,,, 

18,65,804 

2,87,431 

I 2,77,120 

Jail 

45,440 

3,400 

1,11,675 




i 

Registration 

... 

23,86* 

8,441 





Deposits ... 

13,65 245 

2,31,704 

3,10,212 





Military 

14.64,327 

12,88,508 

11,51,438 





Interest and refunds 

7,4 90 

7,825 

1 1 ,806 





Famine relief works 

*.t 

232 

25,675 



- 


(F. ch.) 




Total 

53,56,771 

.5,36,615, 

38,46,250 

Total ... i 

>2,57,344 - 

14,14,254 : 

19,74,944 

m 

* ' 

1 


• 





L Includes rate* and taxes. 
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Sevoral items in the above list seem perhaps to call for explanation. 

Municipalities and The municipal funds are collected and disbursed (chiefly on 
house-tux towns. police, conservancy, and public works) by the corpora* 
tions of Bareilly, Pilibhit, and Bi sal pur. In 17 lesser towns — Aonla, 
Bamroli, Baraur, BashSratganj, Bilsan&i, Farid pur, Fatehganj East, Jahfin- 
abad, Naw&bganj, Neoria Husainpur, Piyas, Sarauli, Senthal, Sliahi, Shergarh, 
Shishgarh, and Shiupuri — a housetax-is levied under Act XX. of 1856 on 
well-to-do residents. This tax is assessed under the superintendence of the 
magistrate by a committee (pandit iy at) representing the townspeople. The 
income and outlay, both of such towns and the municipalities, will bo detailed 
in the Gazetteer articles on each. 

The income-tax was imposed by an Act of 1870 and abolished in 
income and license 1872-73. Tho liconse-tax, imposed by Act VIII. of 1877, 
t:ives * • was in force for a part of 1877-78, attaining in that year a 

total return of Rs. 21,401. 

Excise is levied under Act X. of 1871. In several parganahs, including 
Bisalpur and Pfiranpur, the collections have under recent 

Excise. 

rules (1878) been farmed out ; but tho Government distil- 
lery system prevails in tho bulk of the district. Tho eyise income and expen- 
diture may bo shown for five years as follows : — 


Year ending 3Cth 
■September. 


1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 
1876.77 



Rs. Rs. Rs, 
$5,587 5,868 60,218 

58,424 5,365 53,058 
59,066 6,3 85 52,681 
60,714 5,499 55,225 

56,290 4,896 51,394 


Stamps. 


Stamp duties have hitherto been collected under tho Stamp Act (XVII.) 

of 1869 and (ho Court Foes Actft (VII.) of 18761 Tho 
former will from tho 1st April, 1879, be replaced by a now 
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statute (I. of that year). The following tablo shows, for the same period as the 
last, the revenuo and charges under this head : — 


Year. 

Huwli and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Blue-nnd- 
black do- 
cument 
stamps. 

Court fees 
stamps. 

| Duties 
and pe- 
nalties 
realised. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

1* s. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1372-73 

4,648 

61,901 

1,51,656 

204 

2.08,409 

6,772 

2,02,637 

1873-74 

6,221 

49,169 

1,72,285 

23 5 

2,26,910 

4 672 

2,22,23s 

1874-75 

4,74 1 

49,036 

1,54,945 

265 

2,03,987 

5,193 

2,0.3,794 

1876 76 

6,099 

47,982 

1,38,321 

184 

1,91,586 

5,020 

1,86,566 

1876-77 

5,06 2 

44,990 

1,16,870 

396 

1,07,318 

7,143 

1,60,175 


Registration. 


Judicial statistics. 


In 187G-77 there were 12, 3G1 documents registered under the Registration 
Act (YIII. of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Rs. 16,743 were collected. The expenses of establishment 
and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 7,788. The total 
value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as Rs. 36,06,585, 
of which 27 ; G3,184 represents immoveable, and the remainder moveable pro- 
perty. 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 
number of cases tried. This amounted in 1878 to 16,009, 
of which 8,131 were tried by civil, 4, OGG .by criminal, 
and 3,812 by revenuo courts. 

The medical charges arc incurred chiefly at one central and six branch 
„ , dispensaries. The former is of course at Bareilly itself : the 

Medical charges 1 . ' 

ami sanitary staiis- latter are located in its Old City and Kila quarter, at Pili- 

t!lhs Bhit, Aonla, Bisalpur, and Balieri. The establishment of 

dispensaries in this district, writos Mr. Moons, is interesting, u both from the 
early date at which they were founded, and from the fact of their being held 
up as examples for imitation by other districts. A grant 
was originally made by the Nawab Vazir’s Government of 
1,000 rulcabi rupees per annum to a hakim native doctor in lieu of a cess of 
eight annas levied on each village in the district, for tho purpose of affording 
medical aid to the indigent sick of Bareilly. This grant was renewed from time 
to time to his heirs by the former, as well as by the British Government, until 
the year 1815, when one of the two then incumbonts having died, two-thirds 
of tho allowance were placed at the disposal of tho local agents, to bo appropria- 
ted to the purposes of the original grant, tho remaining third being continued 
to the other incumbent as a life-pension. The Government order was allowed 
to remain in abeyance until 1822, when Mr. Glyn started a dispensary from 
*ho resources formed by tho accumulation of the annuity, and a donation from 


Dispensaries. 
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Government of Rs, 3,800 made in 1821, being the proceeds of the salo of a 
riaziil escheated house. In 1838 the remaining one4hird of the originahpension 
was made over to the local agents, with arrears from 1831. In 1 842, the present 
dispensary was built by Mr. Clarke, from the accumulated funds. Since tlie 
mutiny, a fever and a lock-hospital have been added, and a female medical 
school has been established from funds supplied by Babu Ganga Parshad, 
supplemented by a grant-in-aid from Government. 

iC In connection with the main dispensary are two branches in the Kila 1 
and in the old city. Both were founded in 1855 by private individuals; the 
former by Lula Durga Parshad, and the latter by Pi tain Rai. In 1843, Mr. 
Clark opened a branch dispensary at Pilibhit, and in 1840 another at Baheri; 
the latter is in a neat pakka masonry two-storied building with good out-offices. 
Tho next branch opened was in 1847, Bisalpur, wboro the residents had 
expressed their readiness to subscribe to an endowment fund. In order to give 
the institution a fair start, Mr. S. Fraser, then Officiating Judge, maintained it at 
his own expense for six months. Tho requisite funds were soon subscribed, and 
the institution is now on a permanent footing. The last branch dispensary was 
opened at Aonla in 1855. It was endowed by Ilakini Saadat Ali Khan, who 
assigned for its support by deed of gift 10 biswas of Bhimlaur in Aonla, and 10 
biswas of Udaibhanpur in Sarauli. 

“ There is still room for several more dispensaries ; at Balia, Sarauli, 
Faridpur, Naw&bganj, and Mirganj, they would bo valuable. Two small 
branches— one at Dcoriya in parganah Bisalpur, and one to the north-east of 
parganah Richha — are urgently required, as '"they would assist materially in 
checking the ravages of the fever after tho rains in the tracts which chiefly suf- 
fer from it, and which are at present too far removed from existing institutions 
to derive any benefit from them. Tho Dooriya branch might be established 
from the surplus funds of the Bisalpur dispensary.” 

Indian returns of mortality have seldom any great claim to exactness. 


Mortality returns. 


They suffice, however, to show that the health of this district 
is not on the whole much inferior to that of tho North- 


Western Provinces at largo. What swells the list of deaths is the malarious 
fever of the river-basins and the northern parganahs. This becomes most 
virulent in the months just succeeding the rainy season, from September to 
December. At this time, moreover, heavy dew falls, and the necessity of 
watching their crops tolls severely on tho cultivating classes. It is only fair to 
add that, in its drier localities, tho district is healthy enough. The returns of 
the cantonment hospital at Bareilly show a far less than average insalubrity. 

1 Sec Gazetteer article on Bareilly city. 
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In a sporadic form cholera is sufficiently familiar, but as an epidemic it is 
almost* unknown. The mortality from different causes during the past five 
years may be thus summarized : — 


Year. 

j Fever. 

1 

Small- pox 

Bowel com- 
plaint. 

Cholera. 

i 

Olher 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
population. 

1873 

20,975 

7.672 

2,626 

123 

1,945 

33.341 

22-12 

1874 

20,780 

1,796 

2,502 

53 

... 

27,766 

1773 

1875 

24,124 

856 

4,292 

730 

2,538 

32,540 

21 69 

1876 

28,836 

3,033 

5,028 

3,111 

1,993 

42,001 

27 87 

1877 

22,010 

1,951 

2,131 

22 

1,541 

28,265 

2032 


From the third column it will be seen that small-pox at present shows 
^ small signs of yielding under the lancet of the Govern* 

ment vaccinator. Yet vaccine operations have of late years 
slowly but surely increased. In 1873-74 as many as 16,618 out of 22,233 such 
operations were successful; in 1874-75, 25,477 out of 32,081 ; 26,692 out of 
31,083 in 1875-76 ; 26,953 out of 31,176 in 1876-77 ; and in 1877-78, 27,732 
out of 33,029. The subject of vaccination naturally leads to that of cat- 
tle disease ; but the latter has received sufficient notice on preceding 
pages. 1 

The early history of Bareilly must ever linger in the mist which obscures 
History. Circ. 250 everything. Indian before the incursion of the chronicle-* 
B C ' loving MusalmtSn. Sermons in the stones of ancient cities, 

and legends of old-world horoae, are at best a foundation for theory rather 
than fact ; but to these, in the Tirst instance, must we look for whatever faint 
truth they can supply, f Ihe first hints of district history are centred round the 
venerable fortress of Abiehliatra, 3 near Aonla. In the Mahabharata the great 
kingdom of Pancli&la extends from the Himalaya southwards to the Chambal ; 
and Abiehliatra is the capital of its northern division, now itohiikhand. 3 Just 
before tbo ficrco war which is the subject of that epic, Drona, the tutor of the 
Pandavas, ejected Drupada, king of Panchala, from this portion of his realm. 
Its mention shows that Ahichhatra was already an historic city in the second 
century B.C., when the author of the Mahabharata flourished; and indeed other 
Proofs point to the same conclusion. Hwen Thsang inform us that Asoka 
{cue. 250 B. C.), whose coins arc still ploughed up in the neighbourhood, 

1 Supra pp. 183-4 and 341. The same pages will, with the Etawa notice, supply a fairly ex-> 
laustive list of indigenous medicines. 2 See Gazetteer article on Rainnagar. 3 See 

unningham’s Archaeological Svrt ey Repot fs,Vol. I ,p. 255, and plate IT. A small north-eastern 
orner of the district would seem to have been included in the Puranic kingdom of Mnh&kosala,, 

“ ext onded from a temple called Ookarnes, near riliblut, to the Gandak in Gorakhpur and 
uuunpiran. Buchanan’s Eastern India (1838), Jl, 3i*5 # 

82 
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founded here ft Buddhist temple. The place is sometimes called Xdikot,a popular 
legend assigning its foundation to Adi the Ahir, a contemporary ofJDrona. 
How early was the currency of this tradition is shown by the geography of 
Ptolemy (< tire . 150A.D.), which names the place Adisadra. To other villages in 
the same tahsil is ascribed an equal antiquity. Lilaur is said to be mentioned 
in the MahAbhdrata, and to guru Drona is attributed tho building of Gur- 
gaon. 1 

Between the beginning of the Christian era and the seventh century 
The Christian era intervenes a great historic gap which even legend 

cai^ifcncc o "si x" ccn- 19 unequal to fill. AMchhatra, with its Buddhists and 
turies * perhaps Jains, continues to flourish ; and other towns no 

doubt existed in the clearings amidst a primaeval dhdk jungle. But the 
age is still, probably, nomadic; and tho predominant races are tribes' who 
pasture their cattlo among tho glades of tho forest. 2 Adi is not indeed the only 
grazier who is credited with the foundation of durable remains in the district. 
Numerous excavated tanks, in tahsil Pilibhi t and elsewhere, are attributed to 
herdsmen ; and to judge from their position these reservoirs were intended for 
watering cattle. 3 Tradition declares that the first inhabitants of the country were 
Ahirs, Gobris, Goelis, Gujars, and other pastoral clans, and that the country itself 
was called tappa Ahiran,or Cowherdshire. To the AMrsand Gubris are attributed 
Gwala Prasiddh, a city that once stretched for seven miles along the bank 
of the Bamganga; and the neighbouring Paelioini (Panohbhumi), where copper 
coins of Asoka aro still discovered. The foundation of Balai and Parasuakot is 
assigned to the well-known Titan ( Daitua ) Bali. But as the latter was built for 
his Aliir servant Parasua, both perhaps belong to this age. The herdsmen just 
mentioned aro more likely to have been aborigines than Aryans, but for tflie 
prominence of undoubtedly aboriginal races we must wait a few centuries 
longer. 

About 635A.D., the district was visited by the Chinese Buddhist 
Visit of the Chi- pilgrim Hwen Thsang. It was then divided between 
Tbsang, &35 A.D. two kingdoms, its northern tracts being included in 
Govisana or Kashfpur, and its southern in AMchhatra. The former 
was about 330, and the latter about 495 miles 4 in circumference. Both coun- 
tries were strongholds of Buddhism ; but of both the Chinaman’s account is 
disappointingly meagre. His account of AMchhatra will be found in the 
Gazetteer article on Rdmnagar. What races inhabited the district he does 

i Moens’ HureiVy Settlement Repo t, pp. 17-21. * Census Report of 1865. Note on 

castes by Balm Kfcjkiidian Mu-khopadhyay, 3 Colviu’s Pilibhft Settlement Report, p. 2 - 

Adi is himself said to have dug the Adi w ag»r tank near Ahluhhatra. 4 Or 2,000 and 

3,P*K> li respectively. See Julieu’s Hwen Thsang above quoted. 
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not tell us ; but traces of Hindu occupation are to be found in the nine Br£h- 
manical temples and 300 Jogis which he saw in that city. 

In the following century the rulers of the district, or rather of its 
open country, were undoubtedly Hindus. We now hear the land mentioned 
for the first time as Katehr. The term was probably, as before pointed out, 
derived from its katehr soil, and seems to have at first included tho whole of 
what is now known as Rohilkhaud. 1 By Chand, tho Chauh&u bard, we are told 
that about 714 A. D. Ram, the Rramfir, the Obakwa 
tiou^sS ^ 4n8crip " lord of Ujjain, 2 made gifts of land to the 36 royal races. 

To Kehar he gave Katehr. Kehar must therefore 
have been a Rajput, but to which of the 36 races he belonged must over 
remain uncertain. A powerful Hindu dynasty was reigning at Dewal near 
Deoria about two centuries later. Here Mr. Boulderson discovered a now famous 
inscription translated by Mr. Prinsep, and given at length in tho Gazetteer 
article on Deoria. The inscription is dated 9S)2A.D. 3 and represents the Raja 
Sri Lalla as grandson of Vira Varmma, who must therefore have reigned at 
about the beginning of the century. Sri Lalla is described as of tho “Chindu 
race,” 4 and descended from the groat Rishi Chyavana. Chyavana, be it noted/ 
was the reputed ancestor of the Cham clan, with whose name Ohindu may 
perhaps be connected. Cherus are in other districts found side by side with 
Hmrfts, and to a great Tharu monarch, Mordhaj, is attributed the foundation 
of Marauri in the same fcahsil. There is therefore some basis for the conjecture, 
now for the first time propounded, that Sri Lalla was a Cheru. Cherus had 
at that time, no doubt, some aboriginal faith of their own, and Lalla was a 
Hindu. But his family may have been converted to Hinduism just as readily as 
that of Mordhaj to Jainism. 

Who Sri Lalla really was is a question which has excitod more than one 
discussion. Sir Henry Elliot suggests that the Chindu race may have been 
Chandels. 5 On the strength, perhaps, of a somewhat exploded tradition that 
the Bachhals ejected the grazier castes who originally held the country, General 
Cunningham 6 assumes that they were B&chbals, While pointing out the base- 
lessness of this assumption, Mr. Moens 7 asserts that Chindu is a mistranslation 

1 Supra, p. 577, note 2, and Bareli Settlement Report, p. 17. 2 Chakwa is here probably 

a corruption of Chakravarti, just as in another sense it is of Chakravnha. The Ujjain here 
mentioned is perhaps Kashipur, which was once so called. 3 Sainbat 1 048. 4 Mr. 

considers Chir.du to be a mistranslation of Chatidrabansi; but such was not, apparently, 
the opinion of Prinsep, Elliot, and Cunningham. 5 Supplemental Glossary, art. “ Chaodt*l. w 

The article quotes from Ohiod a boast of the Banftphars : “ By us wore the Gonds expelled, and 
their strongholds, Deogarh and Chauhari. added to his sway.” The Clmubari in this district was 
founded during the seventeenth century, ami cannot he the place meant 0 Arch. Survey 

Report, Vol l. The date of the first entry of the Bachhals into the south of Shahjah&npur is 
Uivon by their own family records aa loOOA.D. All the tribes of Ui«alpur concur ill saying that 
these Rajputs never, crossed the Khauaut or held laud west of that river. 7 SeUUmcnt 

Report, pp, 18.20. 
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for Chandrabansi. But “we cannot,” as he at last most justly confesses, 
u identify this mysterious race* Wo only know that — 

The knights are dust, 

And their good swords are rust, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust ” 

But whoever king Lalla may have been, the inscription shows bis realm 
It rcreais a high to have attained a high state of civilization. The Mansarovar 
of state civilization* lake, the Tibetan homo of # the wild swans, is mentioned, 
and so is the distant ocean. The red sandstone on which tho lines tiro 
inscribed must have come from Delili, or Agra, or Mirzapur. The Baja is 
praised for his piety, education, intellectual gifts, truthfulness, liberality, and 
military skill. The groves, gardens, and flowers of the suburbs, the lofty 
white buildings of the city (Garh-khera or Deoria), the gold ornaments and 
pearl necklaces of its ladies, all obtain their share of commendation. Wells — 
some with flights of stops loading down into their cylinders — tanks, and 
irrigation canals are constructed. There are almshouses where the poor 
are clothed and fed, and there are temples for the gods. Glebes are assigned 
4 free of revenue to the priestly orders. Tho villages are fertile and 
well-peopled. Poetry is valued, and the sculpture and engraving are such 
as Bareilly could not produce now, nearly 900 years later in the world’s 
history. 

A suspicion may perhaps suggest itself that tho courtly scribe has 

laid on his colours with too thick a brush. Tho civilization must at best 

have been somewhat local, and confined to such cities as Deoria on the 

south-east and Ahichhatra on the south-west ; for we know that the bulk 

of the country was still held by half-wild races who have not even yet attained 

any marked stage of enlightenment. That Aluchhatra was still flourishing 

is shown by a bas-relief' of two lions, dated 1004A.,D., 1 and discovered 

amongst its ruins by Mr. F. W. Porter. The numerous traces of Jainism 

which are found in the same spot will be dwelt on elsewhere ; and it is possible 

that this faith was now at its highest development in Northern Ilohilkliand 

and Oudh. The founder of Marauri was, as already mentioned, prince of a 

Jain dynasty. 2 The date of Mordhaj or Mayyuradhvaja is given by General 

Cunningham 3 as about 900 A.D. How widely his name and faith wero 

1 1060' Sativat. 2 Oudh Gazetteer, L, 1 11. 8 Svpra pp. 455.486. The proper explo- 

ration of Jain remains in this part of India is as jet an untouched task. When General Cun- 
ningham accomplished his archaeological survey he seems to have known less about the Jains 
than at present, and, as elsewhere shown, has on two occasions overlooked buildings bearing tho 
suggestive name of Tarasnatb. In some cases he seems (see note to his article on Ahichhatra) 
to have mistaken Jain for Buddhist statues. If llaja Shivaparsbiid Osw&l, himself a Jain, 
were to devote to this subject some of his learned leisure, the result might be a great gain to 
Indian anliquariauism, and even history. 
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distributed is perhaps shown by the neighbouring ruins of Mordhaj and 
P&nharst in Bijnor . 1 

We have now entered the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
Beginning of the fhe position up to that time may be thus summarized, 
eleventh century. The (Jxst r i C t was a wooded country interspersed with 

pastoral glades and cultivated patches. Among the former roved nomadic 
races who for thoir own protection established here and there a stronghold, 
and for the comfort of their cattle dug here and there a lank. In the 
latter were towns occupied by tribes of a higher civiliza tion and more refined 
beliefs, some of them Aryans in race, some Buddhists and Jainas in religion. 
They may have flattered themselves that the surrounding wilds were under 
their subjection, but if so, must have been rudely undeceived. 

For there seems about this time to have been an invasion or uprising 
The aborigines °f the wild* aboriginal tribos. Expelling or outrooting the 
risc * civilized races, they appear for at least two centuries to 

have ruled undisputed masters of the country. The clans whose turn of 
supremacy had now arrived could, if not altogether aboriginal, boast of but 
little Aryan blood. The Ahfrs and kindred races already mentioned may be 
allowed the benefit of a doubt ; but the BMhars, Bhidars, Bhuinh irs, and 
Blulswere undoubted Mlechclias. All, however, seem to have claimed some 
kinship with the great Raja Ben, the hero of the aborigines and opponent 
of Hinduism. All that can be ascertained of Ben has been said above . 2 His 
date is by some legends fixed later than the time of which we are now 
treating ; but if he bo identical, as already suggested, with the Vena 
of the Mahablmrata and the Puranas, he must havo flourished many centuries 
before. The Ahfrs of Sh&hjah&npur claim him as one of the most famous scions 
of their race.* He is said to have founded Garha Khera and Shahgarh (in 
Piiranpur), while his wifeSundari or Ketapi excavated the Queen’s tank (Rtini 
Tal) at Ivdbar. Many other half-forgotten strongholds were his handiwork. 
And “ when,” writes Mr. Moens, “ the common people attribute any old fort to 
Raja Ben, it is equivalent to saying that it is an old Bhar or Bhil stronghold, 
such as we know existed in many other parts of the country.” 

It was not until the end of the twelfth century that the lengthy process 
But are gradually of expelling the aboriginal races began. It was about this 
puts. time, as already shown , 4 that the first invading wave of 

1 After quot!ng Mr. Elliott’s Chronicles of Uucto , Mr, Moens remarks : — “ This, too, I con- 
ceive to have been the course of events in Bareilly. The Ahfrs from the Nepal hills, the Bhilg 
from the jungles to the south, the Bhars from the forests of Oudh, mast have poured into East 
Katehr, after driving out the Aryans from Oudh, and either exterminated or driven out the 
civilised Kajput tribes, just as they had done from Ajudhya. 2 Supra pp. 341,342 (Bijnor 

notice). a Note on the castes of Shubjalhinpur, Cpasus Report of 1866, 4 Supra p. i/0,105 
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Katebriya Rajputs burst into Rohilkhand and partially established its 
rule. In spite of Muslim conquest, the Rajputs continued for many cen- 
turies to extend their sway. So late as the end of the sixteenth century 
we find Tomars and Chauh&ns expelling Bhils from Garha Khera of this 
district and Bisauli of Budaun. But all the chief clans of the district concur 
in affirming that on their arrival they found no civilized Brahman, R&jput, 
or Baniya tribes. The previous occupants, where any, -are always described 
as Ahirs, Bhui'nhars, Bhihars, or Bhils, while the country is as often as not 
unoccupied jungle. But we now quit the period of legend and conjecture 
to enter that of history. In the beginning of the thirteenth century was estab- 
lished the Muhammadan empire of Dehli, and Katehr was almost immediately 
afterwards divided into the governments of Sambhal and Budaun/ both fre- 
quently mentioned by the Muslim annalists. The name of Katehr seems now 
to have shrunk until confined to the country between the hills, the Ramganga, 
and the Khanau. 


A general sketch of the district at the time of their arrival would have 
_ . ... .... shown the invaders the following broad outlines. A 

century. Muslim in- few scattered settlements of nomad graziers in the south ; 
Tagout* to north and east tribes of Bhumh&rs and Blais wander- 

ing amid a forest dotted here with the sites of half-forgotten cities ; and west 
of the Ramganga a Katehriya colony. Neither then nor for three centuries 
afterwards could there have been much to tempt an invasion. Aonla is the only 
<*>wn mentioned by name in the chronicles of this period ; and the special history 
of the tract is to be sought chiefly in the general annals of the Budaun Govern- 
ment. These have been already given at some length, 1 and it will here suffice 
to recapitulate briefly the events which seem to have specially affected this 
district. 


According to Farishta, Kutb-ud-dfn in 1 196, or according to Badayiini, 
Shalmb-ud-din in 1194, marched from Budaun to Bangarh 
and captured the latter fortress. But whether this Bangarh 
was Ahicchbatra as suggested by Mr. Moens, or the Bangarh in Budaun, 2 
afterwards defended by Ali Muhammad, is uncertain. 


In 1253 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud crossed the Ganges at Mdy&pur in Sal)6- 
Nasir-ud din’s, ranpur, and marching through Bijnors, along the foot of 
1263 * the hills, reached the R&hab or R&mganga. In the course 

of the foray one of his favourite officers, Izz-ud-din Daramshi, 3 was slain. 
The monarch resolved to inflict a stinging revenge on that part of the 


'Supra pp. »0-m. *Pp. 100-7, *Pp, 95, note 6» 
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submontane tract which lie had not sufficiently punished already. He sent a 
force across the R&mganga to pillage Katehr in a manner u that the inhabi- 
tants might not forget for the rest of their lives,” and himself proceeded to 
Budaun. 1 

The next invasion was thirteen years later, in the reign of Gbiyas-ud-din 

Ghiy as-ud-dfn’a, Balban. Hearing in 12Gfi that the neighbourhood of Bu- 
1,66# daun find Amroha was disturbed by a rebellion in Katehr, 

he marched from Debli in such haste that he left his tents behind, and reached 
the scene of revolt in three days. u Sending forward a force of 5,000 archers, 
he gave them orders to burn Katehr and destroy it, to slay every man and to 
spare none but women and children — nay, not even boys who had reached 
the ago of eight or nine years. The blood of the Hindus ran in streams, 
heaps of slain were to be seen near every village and jungle, and the stench 
of the dead reached as far as the Ganges. This severity spread dismay 
among the rebels, and many submitted. The whole district was ravaged, 

and so much plunder was made, that the royal army was enriched, 

and even the people of Budaun were satisfied. Wood-cutters were sent out 
to cut roads through the jungles, and the army passing along these brought the 
Hindus to submission. From that time to the end of the glorious reign no 
rebellion made head in Katehr, and the countries of Budaun, Samblial, Am- 
roh, and Kanwari, continued safe from the violence and the disturbance of the 
Katehriyas.” 2 # 

This extract shows that the Katehriyas had already crossed the Ramganga 

Jalal-ud-din’s, and settled in Katehr. That they were crushed, but not 

1289 * 90 * extirpated, is proved by the fact that less than a quarter 

of a century later they required another chastisement. It has been already 
mentioned that in the second year of his reign, 1289, Jalal-ud-din 
Khilji halted at Budaun, while bis son Arkali Khan went forward to 
punish his rebellious nephew Chhaju. 3 The result is described not only 
in the pages of the Tdrlkh-i-Firozshdhi , but in the heroic couplets of Amir 
Khusru. 4 Arkali, sings the latter, proceeded to the banks of the Rahab or 
Ramganga, and found the enemy encamped on the opposite bank. Chhaju had 
wisely seized all the vessels on the river. But “ the royal army crossed the river 
like the wind, oil a few boats called zauraks , and spread confusion through the 

1 Supra, p. 94 ; Tabakat-i-ndsiri ; Dowson’s Elliot* II., 353 ; and Tdrihhi Baddytim. These 
authorities call Katehr Kaithar; and Professor Dowson therefore imagines that Kaithal, far 
away in Nasir-ud-dift’s rear, is intended. But Kaithar and Katlier are alternative forms of 
Katehr often used by Bad&yuni. * Tdrikh-i Flrowhdhi, Elliot, III, KM, K»U: Badayuni. 

v 96. Mr. Moens calls Jalal-ud*d!n Firo*. Firozshah was certainly one on his titles. But 
historians have agreed to reserve that name for a later monarch of the Tughiak dynasty 
(1351-88.) 4 In his Ghurrat-ul-kamdlf Dowson’s Elliot, 111, 536-9. For some account of 

tuis poet see p. 160, not© a. 
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camp of tho enemy.” After dyeing the earth everywhere with rebel blood, the 
victors returned to Budaun. Chhaju was forgiven; but his uncle, the emperor, 
seems to have remained in this part of the Ganges valley, and next year (1290) 
made a raid on Ivatehr. “ He went on ” (continues the poet), “ hopeful as 
Darius, and his faithful soldiery accompanied him as far as Kabar.” Here a 
struggle ensued, and the Muslims made their swords rusty with the blood of the 
Hindus. Every live Hindu who fell into the emperor’s hands was crushed flit by 
the feet of elephants. Country-bora Musahnans who had joined in the insurrec- 
tion were spared, but distributed as slaves amongst the imperial officers. When 
the emperor had bestowed the country on his own friends, he determined to 
proceed towards Hindustan, and to open a way through the forest. Ho cut 
down the woods of Taraya 1 that intercepted his progress, cleared the road 
of the robbers that infested it, and hung them on boughs, which thereon looked 
like trees in tho island of Wakwak. After these highhanded proceedings he 
departed. 

Though tho Mughal inroad of Ali Beg £1308) is said to have extended to 
the neigbourhood of Budaun, and even Oudli, we have no warrant for saying 
that it harassed this district. This “ descendant of Changiz Khan, the accur- 
sed,” met defeat and death in Amroha of Moradabad. 3 

The Hindus would seem to have recovered Kabar after the departure of 

Jalal-nd-din Kliilii ; for we are told that the Muslims 

Recovery of Kabnr . . 

by Katchriya Kaj- re-captured it in the reign of his nephew Ala-ud-din 

puts, citc. lsoo. (1313). It again fell into the hands of the Katehriyas 

during the reign of FirozTughlak (1351-88 V* How under the same emperor the 
Katehriyas murdered the governor of Budaun (1?79), and how their country 
was yearly wasted in consequence, has already been told in the graphic lan- 
guage of Farishta. The inhabited country round Aonla was depopulated and 
converted into jungle. 4 It was at this time probably that Gwala Prasiddh 
was destroyed. 5 According to Badayuni, Sayyid Khizr Khan, great-nephew 
of the murdered governor, was deputed to punish the rebels. He signalised his 
appointment by slaying one Lakhuku, a Katchriya who seems to have been the 
actual murderer. But tho prime causa of the mischief, Raja Kharak or Khargu 
Singh, was the same chief who, according to Katchriya traditions, in 1420 
ejected the AMis and Bhirinhars from the country botween Rdmganga and Deoba. 
He must therefore have taken advantage of the disorder caused by Timur’s 
invasion (1399) to return from exile and recover his domain. The Katehriyas 

1 7 . 6 ., the Tarai. 2 TdzjiyaihUAm^ar, Elltot, III., 47-48. Tdrikh-i-Firozshdhi , ibid, 

If 8. 8 Cunvitighnm’s Archaoloyical Survey Reports, vol. /, p 359. 4 Supra.pp» 

87-8. It is in the passage from the Tdrikh-i-Firozshdki quoted in note ibid,, that Aoula is 
mentioned for the first time, 6 Bareilly Settlement Report, page 21. 
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now reoccupied Firoz Tughlak’s New Forest of Aonla, and began to build a 
few villages. Such Was Atarehendi, a strong settlement in the difficult'and then 
thickly wooded country between the old Aril and new Nawab Nadi. The 
remains of the old TliAknrgarh or Rajput's fortress are still visible on the banks 
of the former river; and the village is still held by Katehriya Rdjputs. 

But though extending their possessions, the Katehriyas seem to havo 
been for a while humbled. In 1410, and again in 1412, 

They ai*e atrain 

humbled by tho they tamely allowed the emperor Mahmud Tughlak to come 
Mu&lim emperors. hunting in Katehr. 1 In 1413 his successor Daulat Khfin. 

Lodi made a similar expedition, being met and humbly received by Rai Har or 
Ilari Singh, the brother of Kbargu. 2 Badayiini asserts that the ungi'ateful 
Daulat conveyed both this and other Katohriya chiefs as prisoners to PatidlL 
But tho statement is improbable, for the very next year (1414) we find Har 
Singh in fall rebellion. By this time Sayyid Kliizr Khan had succeeded to the 
throne, and his experience in raidvS on Katchr enabled him to make short work 
of this insurrection. General Tdju-ul-Mulk was despatched with alargo^rmy 
into that country, and defeating Har Singh at Aonla, again laid all the neigh- 
bouring country waste. The vanquished Katehriya surrendered two years later, 
and on promising to pay tributo was reinstated in his possessions. But such 
clemency was misplaced, for in 1418 it was again found necessary to send 
Taju-ul-mulk against liirn. The revolt was this time more serious, and while 
devastating tho country, T&ju-ul-mulk was unable to wind up tho war. Tho 
emperor took the field in person, and after driving Har Singh into the forests 
which extended for 3G miles round Aonla, completely defeated him with tho 
loss of baggage, arms, and horses. Tho rebel chief fled across the Ramganga 
to the foot of the Kumaun hills, hotly pursued for five days by 20,000 cavalry, 
but he justified tho old adage and lived to fight another day. In 1420 Taju- 
ul-mulk again visited Katehr, and levied tribute from u Rai Singh, the posses- 
sor of that country.” This wa3 evidently the irrepressible ilari, 5 or his brother 
Kharak, of whom during late years we have hoard so little. 

On tho submission in 1421 of Muhabat, the rebellious governor of 
^ The Governor of Budaun, he was sent to punish the contumacious Toniars 
J ^ s l 'd r a! U 1 1 i < & j p u t B °, (J&ngharas), whom “he plundered and took prisoners to a 
l421, man.” 1 To this expedition of Muhabat’ s is apparently due the 

Migration of the Jangh&ras from Usahat and Salfuipur of Budaun to Khera 
Hujhera of Sh&hjahdnpur. Hence they gradually spread over the whole of 

1 Tdr! kh-i-Mubarak Shdhi , Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 43, 44. * Ibid.; and Dow’s Farishta 

quote, t by Bareilly Settlement Deport. In the lust* limned work Har is throughout called Nnr. 

'ow’r Fanshta ami Badayuni, quoted in Air. Moons* Beport. Bee also above, p. 98. 

Bow, II, 27. 
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Farid pur find Bisalpur. The date of the expulsion of the Ahirs from Khera 
Bajhera by their chief Udai Singh is in their own family histories given as 1387 
A. D. If, as is possible, they were driven into Shahjahanpur by the severities 
of Firoz Tughlak, the date is perhaps correct. It was perhaps to the accession 
of a second wave of refugees flying from the wrath of Muhabat that thoy owed 
the rapid extension of their domains in this district. But in any case the period 
of their emigration eastwards across the Ramgauga is fixed between the definite 
limits*of 1387 and 1422. 1 

In 1424 the emperor Mubarak marched in a menacing manner towards 
The Kateliriyas again Katehr ; but lie was met on the banks of tho Ganges by 
give trouble, 1494. Har gj n g} 1? w ho was weary of fighting and submitted. As 
the Katehriya’s tribute was three years in arrears, he was confined for a few 
days until his accounts were settled. The imperial army then crossed the 
Ganges, and chastised the recusants dwelling between that river and Kumaun. 3 
We hear no more of Har Singh, and for seventy years no more of his clan. 
Butin 1494 the emperor Sikandar Lodi* visited Katehr and quolled a fresh 
rebellion. The landholders of that country had concentrated in large numbors 
and offered a woll-contested battle. Thoy werG at last routed, i{ and the army 
of Islam captured a great quantity of booty.” 3 From this time forward, for many 
a long year, the Kateliriyas remained quiet. All their gallant efforts at main- 
taining their independence had failed, and they seem to have resigned them- 
selves to their fate, after carrying on a bravo and almost unremitting struggle 
against their Muhammadan conquerors for 300 years. Occasionally, hencefor- 
ward, we hear of isolated outbreaks, but theso were mere attempts to avoid 
payment of the revenue duo, not combined efforts to throw off the Muham- 
madan yoke. For years the country enjoyed comparative rest; and except an 
earthquake in 1506, no events of importance occurred. The jungle was gra- 
dually cleared, while population and tillage extended. 

During tho reign of Sher Shall, however (1540-1545), the Katehriyas 

would again appear to have given some trouble. For wo 
Sher Shah establishes . . . 

a garrison at Kabar, find that usurper marching to Kabar, capturing the town, 

itre. 1543. aD( J building there the castle of Shergarh, to keep tho 

burghers in check. 4 Other memorials of this visit exist at K&bar. The Kha- 

was Tal, to the south of tho castle, was probably named after Sher Sb&h’s most 

trusted general, and the Ishimpur quarter after his son and successor, 6 When 

1 Bareilly Settlement Report, pp. 26, 27. * Ibid. 3 Tdrikh-i Khdn Jahdn Zwffj 

Dawson's Elliot, V., 23. Erom this note to the end of the paragroph the language is 
prematurely applied by Mr. Moens to a period seventy years earlier. 4 Cunningna 01 

Arch ecological Survey Reports, vol, I.. p. 359, 6 Islam Shah, the Salim Shan v 

Elphinstone, 
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KhawSs Klmu was in rebellion against Islam Shah, ho again visited this 
part of the country, pillaging the parganahs which lie along the foot of the 
hills. 1 The Katehriyas seem to have earned favour in the oyes of Islam 
Shah. For about 1552 we find him appointing Mitrasen, the Katehriya Raja 
of Lakhnor or Shahabad in It&mpur, to tho important government of 
Sambhal. 

We now quit history for tradition, and tradition of a rather insecure kind. 
It is said that at the beginning of tho sixteenth century Jagat Singh Katehriya 
founded Jagatpur near Bareilly. 2 Tlicro is no reason to doubt that this was 
Foundation of Ba- the case ; but to the statement that in 1537 his sons 
reiily, circ. 1537 Bus Deo and Barel Deo founded Bareilly itself sceptical 
objections may be raised. It is far too probable that their names were 
invented, like those of so many mythical founders, to account for tho name 
of tho foundation. Tho real derivation of tho word Bareilly is of courso 
uncertain ; hut an excellent authority 3 deduces the name of the Oudh 
Bareli from tho Bhars, a tribe who onco roamed this district also u Tho 
multitude of bambus around the city might at once have suggested tho 
prefix bans to distinguish this Bareilly from that. Only 35 years after its 
reputed foundation wo find the town called Bans Bareli. 4 But the strongest 
argument against the legend is the great variety of form under which it occurs. 
The version just given was that recounted to Mr. Moens. But Mr. Stack’s in- 
quiries resulted in another version, which makes Raja Jagat Singh a Barhela 
Rajput, with two sons, Basdeo and Nagdeo. Basdeo built in 1550 a castle, 
calling it Bas Bareli, after his special and his tribal names ; and Nagdeo built 
a part of the new city. A third story, supplied by a local banker and pamphlet- 
teer, Lula Lakshmimirayaii K&yath, makes Basdeo a Bavhal Rajput of Jagat 
village, and tho original name of tho town Basdeo Barhali. There is one 
point only upon which all threo versions are agreed, viz., that a llujput named 
Basdeo founded a masonry fort in the old city. Its remains aro still visible, 
and its namo is traceablo in that of tho Kot nmhalla or quarter. Yet how 
popular legend may err as to tho true history of places built but three centu- 
ries ago may be seen by reading the article on Khwaja Phul in the Cawnporo 
notice. 5 

T 1 T&rihh-i- Ddudi, Dobson’s Elliot, IV., 484 ; and Prof. Dowson’s note on the life of Khawas 
^han, appendix E. to same volume. 2 Jagatpur is now a muhalla or ward of the old 

Cl ty. 3 Mr. W. C. Beneit, C.S. It may be mentioned that Bareilly is not the only 

pluee so called in this district. Sheet 6 of the Revenue Survey map shows another spot so 
Gained, on the edge of the mila swamp in Pilibhifc. But it is not pretended that tho 
aut yo r ity of B&s Deo and Bareldeo ever reached iuto that Ban jura parganah. 4 Tdrlkk- 

% tRh'* n \ f* 505. 5 That village is said to have been founded by an eunuch 

\Knwaja Sar&i) in the service of a princess named. /'/<«/. But in reality Phul was the name 
vi the cuuueh himself, and not of a royal mistress Gazr., YI., 210 , note i. 
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The Ratehriyas once more rose during the second reign of Humayun, 
Last revolt of the 1555-56 ; and in this rebellion Bdsdeo is said to have taken 
Kafcehriyas. a part. It was suppressed on the accession of Akbar, 

whose general, Almas Ali Khan, slow Basdeo and captured his fort. The grow- 
BareiUy i 3 me n importance of Bareilly as a military post or otherwise 

tioned for the first was almost immediately afterwards recognized. Though 
time ia history, loG$. roma i n ( n g a p ar t 0 f the Budaun government, it was created 

the charge of a separate or subdivisional governor. Badayuni tells us that 
in 1568 its government was conferred, together with that of Sambhal, on one 
Husain Kuli Khan ; and this is the first mention of Bareilly in the histories. 
The revolt of Akbar’s cousins, the Mirzas, and their flight to Gujarat ^1 566), 
have been already mentioned. 1 The disturbances which they afterwards 
created in that country forced the emperor to march thither and eject them 
(1572). But some of the fugitive princes, and amongst them Ibrahim Husain 
Mirza, found their way to Northern India. The governor of Kant and Gola, 
Husain Klmn Tukriya, had just returned, wounded, from an expedition against 
some banditti in another part of his sovereign’s dominions, when ho heard that 
Ibrahim was threatening this district and Sambhal. He advanced to Bareilly, 
aud thence to Sambhal, while Ibrahim retreated. 2 In pursuing the Mirzas 
through the Panjab he was afterwards joined by the Bareilly governor, Husain 
Kuli Khan. 


Later on in Akbar’s reign Mirza* Ain-ul-mulk was appointed governor ; 
its earlier gover- but whether as the immediate successor of Husain Kuli 
nor3 * Khan is uncertain. Memorials of his rule exist in the Mirzai 


mosque and the plot known as the Mirzai-btigh at Bareilly, lie was succeeded 
by Bahrdmand Khan. The divisions and revenuo of the district, as fixed by 
Todar Mai and recorded in 1590 by Abiil Fazl, have been already shown. 4 

In the last year of Jah&ugir’s reign, or first of Slmhjahan’s (1627), Sultan 
Ali Khan became governor ; and in the following year (1628) Ali Kuli Khdn 
was appointed. At some time before the death (1658) of Shahjaban, Bareilly 
obtained a fresh step of promotion. It was created the headquarters of the 
Budaun Government, vice Budaun degraded. 6 In the same reign tho Kateh- 
riyas were again the cause of disturbance. Though no longer daring to resist 
imperial governors, they had still sufficient vigour to annoy their neighbours. 

1 Supra p. 347. 2 Authority the same as in penultimate note. This Husain Khari 

Tukriya was not, as inferred by the settlement report, the same person as the Husain Kuli 
Khan, governor of Bareilly and Sambhal But as they were both afterwards engaged in 
pursuing the Mirzas about the Panjab, the mistake may be easily made. 3 When a 

suffix, as in the case of Ibi&him Husain Mirza just mentioned, this title denoted im P cr,a * 
blood *, when a prefix, as in the present case, it was a title bestowed on officials. 4 * u P ra 

p. G02. 6 T, 1C4, 
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Making this district a base of operations, they between 1625 and 1G38 steadily 
encroached on that of the Tarai, then held chiefly by the Rajas of Kumaun. 
They were pushed back within their former frontiers by Rustam Khan, gover- 
nor of Moradabad. 1 Two other rulers of Bareilly, appointed by Sli&hjahan, 
are remembered by name. Abdullah Khan, of Malliabad, was succeeded by 
Raja Manik Chand Khattri, of Shahjahanabad. But the last of Shahjahan’s 
appointments, Raja Makrand Rai, who succeeded his father Manik in 1657, has 
left behind him more solid traces of his rule. 

He founded the Makrandpur quarter, the cathedral mosque (Jdtni Masjid ), 

Raja Makrand r&i Sunnis, and near it a largo new fort. In honour of 

his new master Aliungir or Xurangzeb, he built or renamed 
Alamgiriganj. He is also credited with the foundation of the new city 2 on a site 
formerly occupied by sal forest. All these works except the fort, whose site is 
now occupied by other buildings, remain. It was at the end of Slnibjahan’s, and 
there foro probably at the beginning of Makrand’s rule, that one Badr Jahan of 
Pihani, now in Ondh, refused to pay tribute. The governor’s summons lio 
answered by annexing all the eastern part of the district. But, imperial forces 
being sent against him, ho was soon suppressed and captured. A satirical cou- 
plet still keeps his memory fresh among the people : — 

“ Sadr Jahdn ke Badr Jahan , 

Chhore Pihdnl jae kahdn ?” 

Badr Jahan would have been chief of the world. But when he loft 
Pihani, where wont he?” This Badr Jahan was not the only chief whoso 
rebellion at about the same time disturbed tho district. The energy and vigour 
of Makrand Rai fouhd a congenial task in suppressing a Katehriya revolt at 
Bareilly itself. The result was the banishmeut from tho city of all Katehriyas, 
and the massacre of all such as claimed doscent from Basdeo. The ejected 
Rajputs founded Faridpur, Chaubari, and other placos in tho Ramganga basin. 
Makrand was still ruling when, in tho reign of Auraugzib (1658-1707), 
Bareilly attained its present rank as the headquarters of a province. The 
governments of Sambhal and Budaun were united under the old name of Katehr, 
and he was appointed prefect of tho whole. 3 But, despito his prosperity, ho 
came to an untimely end. Kalian Rai was an influential Janghara chief of 
Faridpur; and when ho died, his nephew, a pervert to Islam, seized the heritage 
of his infant sons. On coming of age, the eldest, Dhiyan Das, stabbed tho 
usurper. The deed was committed in the Government court at Faridpur, and 

1 See Batten’s Notes on the Kumaun Tardi. *This, as already mentioned, is some- 

times assigned to N&gdeo, tho son of Jagat. So is the market afterwards named Alamgiri- 
For some further account of all those buildings see Gazetteer article on Bareilly city, 

J Supra p. 105. Less than eighty years afterwards we find Moradabad a separate though 
Perhaps subordinate government. 
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Makrand, in spite of an imperial order for his releaso, punished the contempt 
by .blowing Dhiy&n away from a gun. Turning Muslim to add force to his 
complaint, a kinsman of the executed lad reported Makrand’s disobedience at 
Dehli. The result was that the complainant L&l Singh returned to Bareilly 
with a large forco, and arresting Makrand, cut oft' his fingers one by one. 1 

This must have happened before 1G79 ; for when Aurangzib in that year 
Jangbara revolt, made his expedition against Ajmer, we find Bareilly govern- 
1679# ed by one Muhammad Rafi. Elated perhaps by the con- 

cession made to them in the case of Makrand, and seeing that the emperor’s 
hands were full, the Jangharas now seized the opportunity of revolting. Refus- 
ing to pay revenue, they burnt and sacked* the villages of all who declined to 
join them. After a stubborn fight at Khardiha near Deoria, Muhammad Rafi 
defeated the insurgents and slew their leaders. Deoria was captured and burnt, 
while the Banjaras of the north, who had joined in the insurrection, wero 
defeated and severely punished. 3 

During the anarchy which followed the death of Aurangzib in 1707, 
the authority of the Bareilly governors was completely sot at defianco. The 
Hindu chiefs again found themselves almost independent. While withholding 
the tribute duo to tho imperial treasury, they quarrelled amongst themselves. 
Every man’s hand was against his neighbour. “ It was a favourable time/’ 
writes Mr. Moens, “ for any determined adventurer with a few followers to 
rise rapidly to power, by taking advantage of tho general confusion and the 
jealousios and dissensions of the Hindu chiefs.” Such a man soon rose to tho 
surface in the person of Ali Muhammad, tho founder of Rohilla rule. 3 

The Rohillas or Ruhelas were Pathans — that is to say men of Afghan or 
Rise of the RohiU Baluch extraction. Their name is said to mean, in some trans- 
las * montane language, hillmen. Why it should have boen 

applied to the l^athans of what is now called Rohilkhand, rather than to other 
adventurers of similar origin, it is impossible to say. Ever since the reigns of 
Sher Shah and his successors (1540-55), themselves Pathans, Path&ns had 
flocked into India. To these brave and hardy highlanders the wars of Akbar 
and his descendants had given ample employment. They had preferred tho 

1 Family history of Chaudhari Naubat R&i of Bareilly, quoted in Mr. Moons’ report. 
Faridpur town was then called Fura ; and Faridpur parganali was a portion of mahdl Bareli. 

3 ibid. 2 The two great cont emporary authorities for the Rohilla period are Captain 

Hamilton’s History of the Rohilla, Afghans, 1788 ; and the Galistdn-i-Rahmat, or life of tho 
lord-protector Hahmat, by his son Nawab Mustajab Kh&n. The former represents the view 
of the Rohillas taken by their opponents ; the latter, that taken by themselves. Minor 
authorities are she Guli-Rahmat, written by Rah mat’s grandson ; the Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin ; 
Captain Francklin’s Reign of Shdh Alam> 1798 ; Elphinstone’s and Mill’s Histories of India ; 

Mr. Moens' Settlement Report ; and an article contributed to the Calcutta Review by Mr. Stephen 
Whiteway, C.S , 1875. The light thrown on the subject by contemporary English politicians, 
such as Burke, is discoloured by party passion, and therefore worthless. 
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comparative wealth of India to the discomfort of their own cool mountains, 
and the boginning of the eighteenth century saw them numerously settled in the 
tract between Gangos, hills, and Oudb. 

The man who was to strengthen by uniting their disjointed ranks was, 
Origin of Ali Mu- however, a Pathan only by adoption. And here wo may 
hammad. give S0IIie sketch of the relation which Afi Muhammad 

bore to other Rohilla chiefs. Mahmud Khan, surnamod Shaikh Moti, was an 
Afghan of Kandahfir. His family belonged to the Badalzai clan of the 
.Bahraich race, and had long been renownod for sanctity. We need not pursue 
his genealogy further than by saying that, like all Afghans, he traced his descent 
to Afghan, the grandson of Saul, and through Saul to Jacob. Mahmud left, 
amongst other sons, two named Hasan 1 and Shah Alam. Both arc said to have 
migrated into India; but it seems that neither adopted that country as a perma- 
nent residence. Hasan left threo sons, Dundi, Niamat, and Silabat; Shall Alam 
one only, named Rahmat. But besides his son, Shah Alam had a slave named 
Dfu'id, who with his master’s permission wandered off to seek a fortune in India. 
Baud first took service, about the year 1707, under the potty chief of Madka in 
South Sarauli. 2 At tko head of some 200 men, adventurers like himself, he 
assisted liis master against the neighbouring landholders ; and in a raid on the 
village of Bakauli in Kabar, obtained amongst other prisoners a young boy of 
the J&t caste. Taking a fancy to the lad, Baud adopted him, made him a 
Muslim, and named him Ali Muhammad. This account of Ali’s origin is no 
doubt extremely distasteful to the Path&ns themselvos. That their hero should 
have been born of a by no means exalted Hindu caste, that he should have been a 
captive taken in petty war, and the adopted son of a slave, grates on their feel- 
ings. They prefer to consider him the son of Daud, and Baud tho son of Sh&h 
Alam, 3 But that ho was what wo have horo described him is shown by tho 
best contemporary authority, as well as by a common saying of the Hindus 
themselves : — 

“ Aise se disc dekho Parbhu ke thdt , 

Aonla kd rdja bhayo Bakauli kd Jdt 
“ See from God’s will what mighty changes spring, 

Bakauli’s Jdt became great Aonla’s king.” 


As the fame of Daiid’s bravery and skill spread abroad, ho was joined by 
Death of his adop- a more numerous Afghan following, and employed by more 
live father Ddud. important masters. For services rendered against the 


1 Hamilton calls him IliunaRS ; but the nomenclature of the Gulittdn-i- Rahmat has been 
preferred. 2 Authorities agree that the village was South Sarauli; but while Mr. 

Whiteway calls it Madka, Mr. Moens writes Mudhkur. It was not, however, one of the village# 
reded after the Mutiny to Rampur, and its identification in the map of theparganah is difficult. 
. Hamilton has here for once consented to their views. 
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Marhaltas, the emperor gave him grants of land in Shfthi of this district and 
Sat&si of Budaun. Hearing of his success, his former owner joined him. But 
Shah Alam’s claims for a share in the fruits of that success were inconvonient, 
and Daiid caused him to be murdered in his bod. The unprincipled slave after- 
wards changed sides, and served the Kumaun ltaja against the omperor. But, 
dissatisfied with what seems to have been but half-hearted service, that moun- 
tain potentate treacherously invited him to a friendly meeting, cut off his feet, 
and killed him by extracting the sinews from the stumps. At the age of fourteen 
Ali Muhammad found himself again an orphan. 

But Ali Muhammad was a born ruler, and a ruler of precocious ability. 

Ali shows that he father’s careful lessons in intrigue and soldiery had found 
can walk alone. a ready pupil. IIo at once took possession of Daud’s estatos 

in Budaun, and placed himself in command of Daud’s forces. 1 In his search for 
powerful patrons, he fixed on Azmat-ullab, governor of Moradabad, and his son 
Muin-ud-din, governor of Bareilly. Having gained their confidence in tho 
completion of tho campaign against the Kumaun Baja, lie turned his attention 
to the increase of his domains. One Muhammad Saleh, a court eunuch, had 
obtained the farm of Manauna, a largo village near Aonla, and had seemed 
disposed to add thereto the patrimony of the young Kohilla. Obtaining tho 
indirect permission of Azmat-ullah, Ali Muhammad surprised his rival, 
slew him, and took possession of his laud. Tho next object of his ambition 
was Aonla, his future capital. Fearing openly to attack its Katehriya chief, 
Diija, Ali caused Ills assassination, and in the confusion that ensued seized the town 
and pargana. Complaints of these transactions of course reached court, for 
the nominal owner of Manauna and Aonla was no less a person than Umdat-ul- 
mulk, paymaster-general of tho imperial forces. But Ali had bribed tho prime 
minister, and was confirmed in possession of the lands ho had seized. His 
success attracted hosts to his standard. For his services against the Barba 
Sayyids at Jatisath 2 tho omperor created him a Navv&b and reduced the assess- 
ment of his domains (1737). 

Tho last was a needless concession; for, like all half-independent eastern 

He is joined by chieftains, Ali Muhammad only paid revenue when he felt 
Rahmat Khan. himself too weak to resist payment. He was now, as 

already mentioned, 3 joined by Bahmat, tho son of Shall Alam. This after- 
wards distinguished ruler was born about 1708, and had boon left an orphan 
at the age of four. Being of a cautious and somewhat avaricious disposition, 
lie began life as a small trader between Labor and Dehli. Ho roadily forgave 

1 Amongst the officers who assented to this measure was a grandson of Shaikh Moti, Malik. 
Shadi Khan. The force seems to have consisted of but 300 men. 2 Gazetteer, III., 604*600. 

3 Supra p. 106 . 
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his father’s murder, and received twelve villages from the adopted son of the 
murderer. 

In weakening the royal authority, and driving refugees eastward to 
recruit the Rohilla forces, the invasion of Nadir Shah did Ali Muhammad a signal 
service. He took advantage of the occasion by annexing most of parganah 
Richha, and encroaching on the lands of all his woakor neighbours. & Com- 
plaiuts of these usurpations having reached Dehli, the emperor ordered Raja 
Ilarnand Khatri, governor of Moradabad, to eject the Roliillas from Katehr. 1 
Harnand was joined by Abdul Nabi, governor of Bareilly, who counselled pru- 
dence. But Harnand was not the man to take stioh advice, and was complete- 
ly defeated in Moradabad by Ali Muhammad, who had marched swiftly from 
Aonla with 12,000 men. Both the imperial governors were slain, while the 
Rohilla seized most of what now began to be known as Rohilkhand.* The 
lebellion was too flagrant to pass unnoticed, and all that the friendly prime 
minister could do for Ali was to send his own son against him. But tho peace- 
ful termination of that son’s expedition has been described in the Bijnor notice. 3 

Officially recognized as governor of Katehr or Rohilkhand, Ali now entered 

na governo^oniohu- t ^ 30 Bareilly, lie despatched Painad Khan to eject 

kiiaad, 1740 . Despat, the Banjara chief who then hold Pilibhft. The 

operation was successfully accomplished, and that parganah added to the fief 
of Ralimat Khau (1740). Tho victorious Rohilla next took an opportunity 
which presented itself of avenging his adopted father. A successful invasion 
of Kumaun in 1744 was followed by an unsuccessful one in 1745. But tho 
history of these campaigns will find its place in the notices on districts of the 
Kumaun division. It was not long after the failure of the second that Ali 
Muhammad found himself attacked. How his foresters fought with those of 
the Naw&b Yazir SafJar Jang, and how Safdar Jang set the emperor against 
him, has been already told. 4 Ali Muhammad had attempted to restore the old 
fort of Ahlehhatra, but after sinking much money was forced, for want of 
crushed b affcerwards more, to abandon the enterprise. ITo now turned to 
peror, 1745 . * Bangarb, a fortress in Budaun, and about as far south of 

Aonla as Ahichhatra is north of it. 5 Hero he was besieged by the emperor, 
and here ho was forced to surrender, after being for five years the almost 
undisputed master of Rohilkhand. 

'It will be remembered that tho term Katehr now included the whole of the modem 
Koniikhand. 1 He had already held the south of this district and north of Budaun. He 

now sent his^offleers to administer Kampur, Shahjah&npur, and Morada bad. 3 Supra 

I'* 3 48. *Supra p. 106. 8 This detail is mentioned because the settlement report 

Bangarh and Ahhiohatra identical. But see Maulvi Muhammad Karim’s memoir of 
"u<Uun, Mr. Whiteway’s essay, and the map of the Budaun district given above ; see alio 


84 
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If Safdar Jang had hoped to obtain Katehrfor himself, he was disappointed. 

Ilia release and Badr-ul-Islam and Farid-ud-din, son of Ali’s old patron, 
restoration, 1743. Azmat-ullah, were appointed governors. The Rohillas 
were expelled from the Tarai, while a proclamation forbade further Afghan 
immigration into Rohilkhand. Pathans were by the same edict warned not to 
approach Delili, whither Ali Mhuammad was conveyed as a state prisoner. 
Rut only half a year later some five or six thousand 1 Pathans, headed by 
llahmat Kirin, appeared suddenly before the royal palace at Dehii and 
demanded his release. The capital was then, as they had taken care to 
discover, somewhat bare of troops; and the emperor yielded to their 
clamour. Keeping two of Ali’s sons as hostages at Dehii, ho dismissed 
Ali himself to tho governorship of Sirhind. But the invasion of Ahmad Khan 
Abdali, in 1748, proved as profitable to Ali Muhammad as had been that of 
"Nadir Shall. Ahmad seems to have entertained friendly feelings towards Ali, 
and had sent his sons, the hostages, to safety in Kandahar, the home of their adop- 
tive grandfather. Ali at once therefore t#ok the opportunity which tho 
embarassments of the imperial power afforded and marched into Rohilkhand. 2 
His old followers flocked to his standard, rejoicing that their chief should 
4 enjoy his own again.” His sway was easily restored ; and wlion in tho same 
year (1748) Ahmad Shah succeeded to the empire, Ali seized tho opportunity 
of getting his possessions confirmed to him. His old enemy Safdar Jang was 
candidate for the office of prime minister ; and Ali joined heartily in that 
noble’s cause, sending Rahmat Khan with 1,000 horse to support him at 
Dehii. Safdar obtained the desired post ; and in return procured for Ali an 
imperial grant conferring on him almost the whole of Rohilkhand. Having 
thus obtained the most complete authority, Ali devoted all his efforts towards 
rendering that authority permanent. He removed all the old officials and 
landholders, supplanting them by creatures of his own. The forest country at 
tho foot of the hills was a den of robbers, and he spent considerable trouble in 
destroying their fastnesses. 

But a hard life, and perhaps an hereditary disease, had left him small 

, , , time to mature his arrangements. A cancer in the back, and 

ments of Ali a general disintegration of the system, warned him that 
Muhammad. his end was approaching. His two eldest sons, Faiz-ullah 

and Abdullah, were still captives in Afghanistan ; and his four younger sons were 
as yet too young to take part in the administration. Summoning, therefore; 

1 Hamilton says 4,000; Mustajeb Khan, 7,000. 2 Hamilton. The Gulistan^Bfihjnat 

goes so far as to assert that he was sent back to Katehr by the emperor, who feared he njign 
join the Abdeli. The Abdali, it adds, bad offered him the ofllce of prime minister at 
AJU entered Kohilkhand through the Dijuor district. J Supra p. 348, 
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his chiefs around him, he made before them a will which showed a large 
trust in their fidelity. His third son Sad-uMh was to be his successor until, if 
ever, his elder sons returned. Rahtnat Khan was to be protector or regent 
( Hafiz), and Dundi Khan commander-in-chief. With them in the general admin- 
istration wero to be associated Niamit and Si lab at, the brothors of Dundi. 
Fateh Kbdn was to bo steward ( khdnsdmdn ), with tho special care of his threo 
younger sons ; while Sardar Khan was appointed paymaster of the troops. 
These chiefs wero onjoinol to consult together when any common danger 
required their concerted action. Each was to bring his quota of troops to 
meet the common foe and to pay his allotted share of the common oxpcnses, 
and all were sworn on tlio Kuran to bo faithful to the interests of Alia 
children. 

Tho dying chiefs last measure was to pay off the arrears duo to his troops, 
liis death makes and advance them 25 lakhs of rupees. In return was 
Rahinat regent, 1749. exacted from each soldier a written promise of loyalty to 
Alfs sons. Having completed these arrangements Ali was carried to court, 
and held a last levee. He again explained the enactments of his will, and 
expired, entreating the assembled officers to protect his children (1741)). Thus 
died at tho early age of 50 one of the greatest though least scrupulous of self- 
made men. Ho was buried at Aonla in a handsome tomb, which as yet shows 
no signs of decay. 

In Ali Muhammad’s death Safdar Jan<r found what he thought a safe 

O 'J 

Safdar Jang a m, a* opportunity for renewed aggression. Ho had long sighed 
cliimitions. to add R diilkhaud to Oulli and make the Ganges tho 

south-western frontier of his realm. But tho new lord-protector of tho 
Rohilia commonwealth was more than equal to the occasion. How easily ho 
defeated Safdar’s first cat’s-paw, Kutb-ud-din, and his second Kahn Khan, has 
been shown in the Bijnor and Budaun notices respectively (1750). 1 Rahmats 
next exploit was the reduction of the Tarai country east of Pilibhit. Marching 
in person to that town, ho despatched Shaikh Ivabir to annex parganas Piiran- 
pur and Sabna. This operation was easily accomplished, and, crossing tho 
Sarda, Kabir carried the war into Safdar’s country, seizing Ivhairagarh of 
Oudh. Rahmat returned to Aonla. 

Here he found fresh complications awaiting him. Hard pressed by both 
** brings the Rohilia and Bangash Pathans, Safdar had enlistod tho 
hUkhand, Marhattas against the latter. Tho Bangash chief applied 

Aonla for assistance, which, though withhold by Rahtnat and Dundi, was 
granted by Sad-ullah and Fateh Khan. Tho Marhattas thereon, as already 

■Pp, 3I!>, ice. 
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described, crossed the Ganges and defeated the two latter chiefs in BudaunJ 
The defeated Rohillas fled to Aonla, and left it in company with all their 
colleagues, including Rahmat himself. Safdar Jang occupied the evacuated 
city, and began to prepare boats for tho passage of the Ramganga (1751). 

The Rohillas hurried northwards to the foot of the hills ; but the exact 
spot where they stood at bay is disputed by the two principal authorities. 
Hamilton say9 that it was Laldhang, on the Gavhw&l hills just outside Bijnor; 
Mustajab KMn asserts that his grandfather, after defeating Safdar *Jang 
near Aonla, retreated to Chilkia. 

The improbabilities of the latter’s story are however very great, and the 
version of the former is to bo preferred. In either case the details of the 
lingering siege by Safdar Jang and the Marhattas are the same. They have 
been given in tho Bijnor notice;* and it will suffice to repeat that when a 
second Abdali inroad occasioned his return to court, Safdar Jang was fain to 
patch up a peace (1752). Before ho returned towards Lucknow, accompanied 
by his late adversary Rahmat, ho had received from the latter bonds for an 
indemnity of Rs. 50,00,000 and for a yearly tribute of Rs. 5,00,000. Handed 
over to tho Marhattas, those bonds formed tho groundwork for their later 
claims on Rohilkhand. On taking leave of Safdar near Lucknow, Rahmat 
was presented with a charter confirming him and his descendants in the 
possession of Puranpur-Sabna. 

The Abdali left India without approaching Delili. But his friendly 
Partition of Ro- interest in Ali Muhammad had not expired with that chief’s 
/ih^^Muhammad^i death, and he now sent Abdullah and Faizullah back to 
Bons * Aonla, with a request that the provisions of their father's 

will should be observed. Rahmat and his colleagues consented ; but, unwilling 
to deprive themselves of all authority, they devised an execution of the will 
such as they knew would embroil Ali’s sons and restore the power to their 
own hands. The State was divided into three parts, each part being consigned 
to tho joint government of two brothers. Aonla fell to Abdull&h the eldest, 
and Murtaza the youngest son of Ali; Bareilly to Faizull&h the second, and 
Muhammad Yar the fourth ; and Mor^dabad to the two remaining sons. The 
success, or rather ill-success, of this arrangement was proved more rapidly than 
even the guardians themselves could have hoped. The partisans of Abdullah 
and Murtaza were artfully stirred up to fight in the streets of Aonla, and that 
city was plundered. Abdullah accused Rahmat of favouring his brother, while 
Rahmat retorted by accusing Abdull&h of an intent to murder himself. On 

1 P. 109. Not at Isl&mnagar in Aonla, as stated by the settlement report, but at Islfimnagar, 
the capital of the parganah so named in BucUun. This was on the direct road from RarnghaL 
where the Marhattas crossed the Ganges, to Bisauli and Aonla. S P, 360. 
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this latter pretence AbduMh was banished across the Ganges ; but the indigna- 
tion of his father’s old retainers was strong, and he was recalled. These disturb- 
ances were nevertheless pleaded as excuse for a fresh partition of the country. 
Sadull&h, with a pension of eight lakhs, was made the nominal head of the State. 
Abdull&hobtained a fief in Budaun. 1 On Faizullah was bestowed most of R&m- 


pur and the Ckachait domain in this district. Murtaza left the country in 
disgust. Muhammad Yiir had quitted Rohilkhand with Abdullah, and was pro- 
bably absent at the time of distribution, for he is not mentioned as obtaining 
any share. Ali’s remaining son, All&h Ydr, died almost immediately afterwards 
of consumption (1754). 

But the lion’s share of course fell to the guardians themselves, Rahmat 
R ^ Vb obtained almost the whole of Bareilly, besides portions of 

is permTnentiy P esta- other districts. Dundi Khan’s large domain ^included no 
blished, 1754. portion of this district; but parganah Aonla fell to the 

share of Sard&r Khfin. Rahmat at once proceeded to make himself at home 
in Bareilly. One wife and his eldest sou, Indy at, were provided with apart- 
ments in the fort at Bareifl|r itself. The remaining ladies of his household 
were sent to Pilibhit, where he built a seraglio ( mahalsardi ), a hall of audience 
(dlwdn-i-dm), and a council-chamber ( diwdn-i-khds ). He changed tho name of 
that town to H&fizabad. It was in tho same year (1754) that the disgraced 
Safdar solicited Rdhmat’s assistance against tho emperor. Rahmat at once 
complied by leading 40,000 Rohillas across the 'Ganges. But at Hdpur he was 
turned back by an imperial order bidding him, if his promise forbade him to 
fight under his sovereign’s standard, to return to Rohilkhand. Safdar shortly 
afterwards died (1754), being succeeded by his son Skuja-ud-daula, the future 
master of Rohilkhand, In the following year Rahmat founded Hafizganj as a 
sort of half-way house between Bareilly and Pilibhit. 


A third Abd&li invasion of India, in 1757, was followed by a Markatta in- 


His prosperity. 


vasion of Bijnor two years later. On this occasion tho 
quarrel was with the chief Najib-ud-daula, 2 who had 


always beerj more or less independent of tho Aonla confederacy ; but the dan- 


ger being a common one, both Rahmat and Shuja-ud-daula lent their aid. 
The operations of the campaign have elsewhere been described once for all 
(1759). 3 Just before it opened Bareilly was visited by the refugee prince 
Ali Ganhar, afterwards the emperor Shdh Alam. On Ahmad Abd&li’s 
fourth invasion he was joined by tho Rohillas under Inayafc and Dundi 
•KMn.* At the battle of Panipat they formed tho right wing of the Durdni 


* n ^ ar ^ ana ^ 8 Ujh&ni and Sahaswan ; supra, p. 1 10. 3 Supra pp. 83C-359, 1 Ibid , 

- Ka *unat was i a mourning for his mother, and ill. 
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army, but distinguished themselves little, being turned at the first onset by 
Ibr&him Gardi Khan (1761). 1 Before leaving India, the victorious Ahmad 
appointed Rahmat his plenipotentiary (i mkil-i-mutlak ) at Delhi, bestowed Etawa 
as a recompense on him and Dundi, aud other districts on their follow chiefs. 
But theso grants wore rather permissions to conquer than solid rewards, 
Inayat was sent to subdue Et&wa, and, aftor great resistance from tho Marhatta 
and other local barons, succeeded in doing so. About this time there foil a griev- 
ous famine on Rajputana. Many refugees from that country emigrated into 
Rohilkhand, and some left descendants, who, under tho name of Marw&ris and 
Mewdtis, are still to be found there. Rahmat employed tho newcomers for two 
years in raising a mud wall round Pilibhit (1762-63). 

The year 1761 was marked by several important events affecting tho 
Rohillas. Sadullah Khftn died of consumption or of drink. 2 

Events of 1764. . . . r „ _ 

Ills tomb may be seen on the same plinth as that of 

liis father Ali at Aonla \ and the remains of a new fort which he constructed at 
Atarchendi are still visible. A tremendous conflagration burnt half the town of 
Bareilly and killed 1,500 inhabitants. While nev^Huildings were again rising, 
many of tho largest houses were destroyed by an earthquake. Great fissures 
opened in the earth, reservoirs were left empty, and water was thrown up in 
places which before wore dry. Tho shock was felt with equal severity through- 
out the province of Oudh, and for violence aud duration is said, to havo been 
exceeded by none on record since that of 150G. In&yat, who had just returned 
with his father from a fresh and victorious expedition against Et/iwa (1763), was 
despatched from Bareilly with 6,000 men to assist Shuja-ud-daula against tho 
English. He was present at tho battle of Patna in May, but returned to Bareilly 
without waiting to be defeated at Baksar in October. His father had meanwhile 
shown the vice not of retiring too early, but of arriving too lato. Tho Sikh 
irruption of Bijnor, 3 against which Rahmat had gone to assist Najib-ud-daula, 
was over before he came. 

After tho victory at Baksar the English advanced on Allahabad, and Shu- 
ja-ud-daula once more sought Rohilla aid. Despatching his family and treasure 
to Bareilly, he himself followed to urge his suit in person. At first reluctant, 
Rahmat afterwards joined him with 3,000 men, and the two were defeated to- 
getherat Kora by General Carnac (May, 1765). 4 Peace was struck with tho Eng- 
lish in August, and Shuja-ud-daula’s family returned from Bareilly to Lucknow 
under the care of Ikhtiyar Khan, prefect ( amil ) of Karor. For the next five 

1 Elphinstono’s History, Bk. XII., chap. 4. 3 The former is Hamilton's, the tatter 

Mustajab Khan's diagnosis of his disease. * Supra, p. 362. 4 Mustajab Khan, 

while admitting that his grandfather crossed over into the Duab with Shuja-nd-daula, Mscr . 
that the former ultimately refused his aid. This statement is simply made to conceal the tact 
of Uahmat’s defeat. See Iiaunitou, 156, and Mill. 
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vears the Rohillas were at peace. Ia 17.69, notwithstanding the strong opposition 
of his officers, Rahmat abolished all duties oa merchandize throughout his 
dominions. He now replaced the mud wall at Pilibhit with one of brick, two miles 
and a half in circumference, and built also a strong mud fort at Jalalabad. 1 
At tho end of the year ho visited the emperor Shah A lam at Kora ; and on his 
return built a splendid mosque at Pilibhit, in imitation of the Jdmi Masjid at 
Dehli. 


In the light of the disasters which followed, such acts of prosperity seem 
Pccliue of the Rohilla an ireny. With 1770 began a series of misfortunes 
power, 1770. which in less than five years extinguished the Rohilla 

power. A force of 15,000 men which Rahmat led to assist tho Nawab of 
Farukhabad against the Marliattas was mutinous and discontented, and 
after several defeats tho Rohillas found themselves forced to cede Eta- 
wa and other Duab territory to the victors. In tho same year died two 
great pillars of the State, Kajib-ud-daula and Diindi Khan ; while in 
that following (1771) *tho Bijnor domains of tho former’s son, Zabita, 
Et'wa is siirrcn were again invaded by the Marliattas. Tho causes of tho 

dered io the Mar hat- raid and its success have boon detailed abovo. 2 Faiz-ul- 

Khan and Najib-ud- lnh and Shaikh Kabfr had marched into Bijnor to dissuade 

aaula * Zabita from provoking an invasion ; but when tho Marhat- 

tas crossed the Ganges, both retreated hastily to Bareilly. 


Here all was consternation. Western Roliilkhand was occupied by tho 
foe that had chastised the Rohillas last year: and Rahmat 

Maihattas’ mva~ , . 

sion of KohilkUand, was absent on a visit of condolence at Farukhabad. On his 
l a return he found that Sardur Khan, the sous of Diindi, and 

other chiefs, had already fled to Pilibhit, Tho panic seems to have affected 
Rahmat also, who was now an old man. Leaving Inayatto defend Pilibhit, he 
retreated with most of his chiefs into the Tarai forests. 3 Tho alarm was alto- 
gether unnecessary, as the Marliattas did not enter this district. Inayat and Z&bita 
were both sent to enlist Shuja-ud-daula’s assistance. Tho Oudh ruler declined, 
however, to interfere unless Rahmat came in person to beg his interference. 
In other words, he wanted time to considor the question whether he should not 
buy off tho Marliattas, and himself seize the coveted plains of Kohiikhand. But 
tho commander of his English contingent, Sir Robert Barker, persuaded him 
to help the Rohillas ; and Captain Harper was sent to fetch Rahmat. The 

a fatal ^debt^to 1 the ne f?°tiations which followed will bo found in the pages of 
Naw&b Vazir, 1772 . Mill. 4 The result was a final treaty, which for greater 

1 In Sliahjahfinpur. * Pp. 352-3. * His place of refuge seems to have been 

^augapur near N&uakmata, * Hist , III,, 491, 
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validity was countersigned by Sir Robert Barker, Juno 15th, 1772. Shuja- 
ud-daula undertook, “either by peace or war,” to drive the Marhattas 
out of Rohilkhand ; and to do so again, if they effected fresh invasion 
next winter. In return Ralimat promised to pay Shuja-ud-daula, within a 
little over three years, forty lakhs of rupees. The Marhattas shortly 
afterwards withdrew, and the Rohillas emerged from their forest fastness. 
Disease had thinned their ranks almost as effectually as war could have done. 
They are said to have lost 8,000 men of fever contracted in entrenchments. 

Amongst these was the venerable Sardar Khan, who died immediately 
Death of Sardar a ^ tor his return to Aonla, at the age of near 100 years. He 
was a man of sanctity as well as valour, and had been 
one of tho earliest and strongest contributors towards the foundation of Rohilla 
power. His tomb still exists at Aonla. The breath was no sooner out of his 
body than his two sons began quarrelling as to the division of their patrimony. 
The insurrection and defeat of the younger have been described above. 1 Tho 
next of the revolts which preluded the disruption of file State was more seri- 
Rebellion of the ous, being that of Rahmat’s own son, Indyat. Ever since 
hcirapparent, in&yat. ^he cess j on 0 f Etawa to the Marhattas without his consent, 
In&yat had been discontented and sullen. Under the pretence that his forces 
had been weakened by tho recent mortality, ho raised 3,000 men, and with them 
took possession of Bareilly. Iiis father ordered him to desist from further 
levies, and tho order was obeyed. Rahmat visited Bareilly, and was reassured 
by what ho saw there. But he had no sooner departed to Pilibhit than In&yat’s 
levies continued as before. Rahmat re-advanced on Bareilly, and enoamped for 
four days on the banks of tho Nakatia. But here died one who was at once 
Rahmat’s ablest officer and the only man who could have patched up the quarrel. 
With the death of Shaikh Kabir In&yat lost all hope of reconciliation. He 
barricaded tho streets of Bareilly and shut himself up in the fort. Rahmat sent 
llis guns to the west of that stronghold, and ordered it to be battered to the 
ground. But Inayat had seized the families of his father’s officers resid- 
ing in the town, and placed those families along the wall, opposite the 
guns. Rahmat countermanded the order for.ljpmbardment, and had recourse 
to stratagem. 

He wrote an order assuring his son of his forgiveness, and conferring on him 


Its suppression. 


the parganahs of Faridpur and S&limpur. 2 Inayat seems 
at first to have suspected treachery, but he afterwards 


arrived at tho conclusion that he had really gained a victory over his father, 
iind marched out to take possession of his new domains. He advanced towards 


1 T. Ill, * Salimpur is in BucUun. Supra pp, 
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Salfmpur, crossing the R&mganga at Kidra, in Karor, while his father followed 
by another route, crossing at Sardarnagar in Balia. His forces were on the 
fifth day of March overtaken at Kukri, a village beside tlio Andharia, on the 
extreme southern frontier of Balia. Imiyat repulsed the first attack, under 
the paymaster Ahmad, with considerable slaughter. But when Ralimat arrived 
with the artillery, affairs took a different turn. The rebels wore soon forced 
to beg for quarter, and next morning Indy at surrendered to his father, Rahmat 
seems at first to have taunted him, saying Unit he might still fight the quarrel 
out if he pleased ; and afterwards ordered him into confinement. A fow days 
later he was banished without provision. After remaining a year at Faiza- 
bad in great want, ho returned to Bareilly. Rahmat still refused to support 
him, and he diejJ shortly afterwards in an obscure village near the 
city, at the early age of 31. Thus was fulfilled tho prayer which his 
vindictive father was more than once during his rebellion heard to utter: — 
Cause the cup of his life, O God ! to overflow whilst ho be yet in his 
youth.” 

Tho next danger was a Marhatta invasion of Budaun and Moradabad 
A fr.Bh Marhatta in- (November, 1772). This was repulsed according to 

vision of Rohiikhand ia treaty by Sltuja-ud-daula and his British allies. The 
repulsed by the Nawab J J ° 

Viizir awl his English campaign forms no part of the history of this district, 
,lIheJS l ' 73 ‘ and lias been described elsewhere. 1 Tho death, shortly 

after its completion, of the steward Fateh Khan left Rahmat the solo 
survivor of those to whom Ali Muhammad had entrusted his children. Tho 
defunct chief was buried in a graceful tomb, which may still bo seen at 
Aonla. The quarrel between bis sons Azim and Irshid&d Ahmad has 
found its place in the Budaun notice. 2 The discomfited Azmi took refuge at 
1‘ilibMt (1773). 

These repeated dissensions between the Rohilla chiefs loft them little 
prepared to resist external attack. Even the central authority of Rahmat him- 
srif was disregarded, and ho was unablo to collect tho treaty indemnity for 
'riiich Shuja-ud-daula’s demand had been lately becoming so loud. Ho would 
have perhaps found less difficulty tad be been trusted more; but it was justly 
feared that his avarice and treachery might turn to his own uses auy money so 
collected. On the death of Fateh he had seized some of his lands and repudi- 
ated a debt of two lakhs long owing to that chief. Ho had taken two lakhs 
more from tho paymaster Ahmad, ostensibly for the formerly defrauded Mu- 
hammad Yar, but really for himself. Similar requisitions had been made oa 
80U9 of Dundi Khdn. The pension which since Sadullah’s death had been 

* 1 Supra pp. 111-13. * P, 113. 
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irregularly paid to his widow was now completely* stopped, and her outcries 
were at length silenced by a bond which was of course waste-paper. 

His repeated domands for payment of the indemnity being disregarded, 
Shuja-ud-daula in- Shuja-ud-daula resolved on tho invasion and annexation 
vadea Rohitkhand. of R 0 hilkhand ( December, 1773). It has been already shown 

how he enlisted the assistance of the English, and of important chiefs amongst 
the Rohillas themselves 1 . The intcrferonco of Warren Hastings in this quarrel 
was fiercely critioised some twelve years later. He was taxed by Burke with 
the extirpation of u the bravest, most honourable, and generous nation upon 
earth.” But his conduct is justified by tho fact that a House of Commons, too 
willing to impeach him on other charges, refused to impeach him on this. 

Tho invasion had boon prefaced by several warnings, but found tho 

Rohillas as unprepared as. had been that of tho Marhattas a year before. 

Early in 1774, Shuja-ud-daula and Colonel Champion advanced to tho 

Oudh frontier of Rohilkliand, and thence sent, as a formal ultimatum, a 

final demand for the unpaid indemnity. Rahmat at once proceeded from 

Pilibhft 2 to Aonla, where ho set up his standard. That standard was joined by 

Rdj put yeomen and Bangash Pathans from tho Diiab; but several notable 

chiefs of the Rohillas themselves were conspicuously absent. Faizullah and 

the prime minister, Paliar Singh, counselled conciliation in vain. Finding that 

the invasion would bo made through Shahjahanpur, and not, as at first threatened, 

through Budaun, Rahmat marched from Aonla to Tanda, 3 and from Tanda 

to Faridpur, crossing the R&mganga at Kiyara. Meanwhile Shuja-ud-daula 

and the British force had advanced to Tiihar in Shahjahanpur. Marching 

from Farxdpur and Tiihar respectively, the two armies met at Mir&npur Katra 

in Sh&hjah&npur, just outside this district (23rd April, 1774). Rahmat, who 

had for two days been in apprehension of measures which should cut off his 

communications with Aonla and Bareilly, had made a change in his position, 

^intending to retire to tho latter. But he was drawn out into action by Colonel 

Champion’s feint of advancing on Pilibbit, where his family had boen left. 

The battle that followed will be described in the Shahjahdnpur notice. It will 

suffice here to say that Rahmat’s army was utterly routed, 
Death and , - 

and that he himself was slam. 

Thus fell the great lord-protector of what may be called the Rohilla com- 
monwealth. f< 0f his personal bravery” writes Mr. Whiteway, 
“ there can be no question ; but his prudence and caution 
often neutralized his more generous qualities, and at some crises of his life, as 

* Supra p. 113. 7 Hamilton. The GuUi-Rahmat says he started from Bareilly. 

• Tin da is a Tillage somewhat over five miles south-south-west of Aonte, in the same pargan*. 
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in 1751, almost paralyzed his action. The leading characteristic of his mind 
was perhaps avarice; and with it he combined an insincerity tkat gave him 
a facility in making promises which relieved him from a temporary difficulty, 
but which he never intended to fulfil. It was in the end a combination of 
these qualities which'brought him to his ruin. He was a stickler for religious 
observances, and many of his tenets wore those which at this day are held to 
be distinctive of the Wahdbi sect. His biographer relates with a laborious 
minuteness the rigour of his fasts and the strictness of his ritual. But what- 
ever may have been the outward munificence to the widow, the blind, and 
the orphan, he had very little of the real charity of religion ; and his hard 
unforgiving treatment of his son Inayat Kh£n will for ever remain a blot on 
his memory. With all this he was a fairly successful governor ; and that 
avarice which afterwards helped to ruin him made him for a time a good ruler 
of men. The abolition of transit duties by Hafiz Rahmat in 1766 shows that 
he had the rudiments of higher statesmanship.” 

His remains were conveyed to Bareilly, where they roposo in a hand- 
Events ironic- some tomb. His defeat was the signal for a general dis- 
•th^overthrow^^f persal of his followers. Five of his sons escaped to Pilibhit; 

Kohi 11a power, while Muhammad Yar, Faizullah, the paymaster Ahmad, 

and the steward Irslndad, retreated to Aonla. The throe latter continued their 
flight to LAldhang on the hills just outside Bijnor ; but Muhammad Y6r, who 
had accompanied them as far as Bisauli, 1 was turned back to Aonla by reports 
of the troubled state of the country. Aftor the first panic, however, the dispo- 
sition to await events and conciliate the conqueror gained ground. At a meeting 
of citizens, convened at Bareilly by Rahinat’s son Muhammad Zulfikar, who 
bad been left in charge of that place, it was resolved to send a deputation to 
Shuja-ud-daula* On the night after the battle, a body of Shuja’s horse took 
possession of the city, and Muhammad Zulfik&r seems to have fled to Aonla. 8 
Sadulldh’s unfortunate widow at once wrote from the latter place to the victor, * 
inquiring his intentions with respect to her. He replied assuring her that her 
allowance, nominal under the late government, should be really increased ; 
and bade her keep Aonla quiet by allaying popular apprehensions. She seems to 
have obeyed this order most effectually. On the day succeeding that of the action 
Muhammad Zulfikar and his brother Muhabat, who ha3 fled to Pilibhit, 
made their appearance in Shuja-ud*daula’s camp. They were hospitably received, 
MuhAbat was next day sent back to Pilibhit with orders to quiet 
Urn minds of the people. He overtook the African captain who had been sent 

R V? r Bu ? aim - 2 Gulistan-i-Rahmat. Muhammad Zulfikar was Rahmans seventh son, 

UaS lt0n ma ^ es km* the eldest, and represents him as flying to Bareilly after the battle# 
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tocapture Pilibhit the day after the battle, % but was not permitted to enter the 
town before him, A few days later the British force and Shuja- ud-daula himself 
arrived, encamping on the banks of the Deoha. The fort, which contained 
the family of Rahmat, surrendered without resistance, and that family was 
next day removed to Aonla. The Bohilla troops were disarmed and expelled 
-from the town. Muh&bafc was next required to show whore his father’s treasure 
was concealed, but made the grand reply that his father had no treasure 
except the affection of his subjects. The allied forces then fell back on Bareil- 
ly, which they occupied for some time beforo removing to Aonla. 

On their return march they wore met, at Hdfizganj, by Fatoh-ulhih, 
the son of Dxindi. But instead of being rewarded for their cold support of 
Rahmat, both he and hia brother were afterwards put under .arrest. 1 From 
Aonla Shuja-ud-daula addressed circular letters to all the Rohillas of note who 
had not already submitted, bidding them to remain quietly and fearlessly at 
home. About the same time Muhammad Zulfikar was ordered to return (o 
Bareilly, with the caution that he must expect no favours from the new govern- 
ment. The allied forces then marched to Bisauli, where Muhammad Yar visited, 
and was favourably received, by Shuja-ud-daula. He afterwards found a refuge 
with his brother Faizullah at Rampur, and received a handsome pension ; but 
died in the same year (1774). From Bisauli orders were issued that a largo 
number of Rohilla celebrities, including the family of Rahmat and sons of 
Dlindi, should be removed to confinement at Allahabad. 

After spending the summer at Bisauli, the English and Shuja marched 
against Faizullah and the other chiefs at Laldhang, The blockade which 
followed, and the ultimate surrender of Faizulliih on terms which gave him 
the Rampur state and other territory, have been described elsewhere. 3 One ot 
the stipulations upon which Faizullah’s followers most urgently insisted was the 
release of Rabmat’s family, and a messenger was sent to recall Muhabat from 
Allahabad. But peaco was concluded before his arrival $ and meeting Shuja, 
he was conveyed by that chief to Faizabad. At Faizabad Shuja died, after giv- 
ing his successor, Asaf-ud-daula, stringent instructions not to release the family 
of Rahmat (January, 1 7 7 5 ) , 3 These instructions, however, Asaf was compelled 
to disobey, as tho releaso was insisted on by the British Resident at Lucknow. 
After much discussion Asaf in 1776 agreed to grant a yearly pension of one 
lakh to the families of Rahmat and Dundi, in tho proportion of Rs. 65,000 to 
the former, and Rs. 35,000 to the latter. The sons of Dundi joined Faizul- 
lah at R&mpur, where they found many Rohilla refugees from Bareilly, 

1 Supra p. 114. 2 Supra pp. 354-355. 8 TVo rathor scandalous accounts of 

Ins death are extant ; neither has the sanction of Hamilton or the Guli&t4n-i-JRahm<*t» See Mr. 
locus’ report, p, 87, note. 
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Pilibhit and Aonla. The family of Ralimat remained at Lucknow, subsisting 
on the pension procured for them by the British Government. 

By this time Roliilkhand was pacified, and had passed completely under 
The Government the government of the Nawab Vazir. Slnija had before his' 
of Oudh. death appointed his son Saadat Ali governor of Bareilly. 

Bat Asaf-ud-daula had always been jealous of Sa&dat, suspecting that the Bri- 
tish Government wished to appoint that prince Shuja’s successor. One of his 
first acts, therefore, was to banish Saadat to Benares, and to post his own 
father-in-law, Surat Siugh, to the Bareilly government. The events of the 
next twelve or fourteen years may be passed over "briefly, as they affected this 
district less than the neighbouring state of Rampur. In 1778 tho treaty of 
Laldhang was renewed under British guarantee. In 1780 Warren Hastings 
ordered Faizull&h to furnish the Naw&b Vazir with tho contingent of 5,000 
men due under that treaty. After some excuses Faizullah offered 3,000 ; but 
tho offer was rejected, and meeting Asaf-ud-daula at Chunar, the Governor- 
General authorized him to resume Faizullah’ s fief. The permission was, how- . 
ever, as Hastings himself left on record, merely nominal. It was only intended 
to frighten Faizullah, and Asaf was allowed to take no advantage of it. Wo 
find accordingly that in 1732 a proposal was made to Faizullah to commute 
his military service for a scutage or money payment. Ho was believed to bo 
immensely rich, and the demand wa3 for no less than 15 lakhs. This ho con- 
sented to pay, but declined to offer another 15 lakhs in order to have his life- 
tenure in the fief made perpetual and hereditary. Tho interference of the 
English authorities in these negotiations redounds little to their credit, but is 
explained by the fact that the Nawab Vazir owed money to their Government. 1 

In 1788 Lord Cornwallis executed a treaty with the Nawab Vazir, por- 
Traimt dues are mitting him to reimpose in Roliilkhand tho transit duties 
i ci m posed, 1788. abolished by Ralimat. Tho chief conditions were as 
follows : — 

I. — No traders, English or native, to bo free from transit duties. 

II. — Passes (rawanct) to be granted on all goods crossing the border, 
specifying their quantity and value. 

III. — Cloth, silk, metals, and cotton-goods to be liable to a duty of 2J 
per cent , and salt and raw cotton to one of 5 per cent., oach on a fixed value 
of Rs. 6 per maund of Rs. 96 to tho scr : everything else was to be charged 
5 per cent. 

IV. — Goods imported in transit and not for sale to pay the pass (rawana) 
duty, but not the looal dues (chungi). 

1 The whole question will be found discussed in Mill’s History , 
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F^om these bald details wo pass to the story of a campaign whose final 
Revolution a t decision, though still affecting Rampur, forms an intorest- 
lUmpur.* ing episode in the history of this district, Faiz-ull&h died 

in 1794, apparently of the same disease as his father, Ali Muhammad. He was 
succeded by his eldest son, Muhammad Ali, a man of haughty disposition and 
almost ungovernable temper. Ho in a few days rendered himself so unpo- 
pular, that oue Naju Khan and other chiefs proposed to replace him by 
Faiz-ullah’s fourth son, Gliulam Muhammad. The bait was too tempting to 
be rosisted by Ghulam, who readily entered into the plot. On the 14th 
August the conspirators marched with about 500 men to the palace of Muham- 
mad Ali. He had a blind belief in bis brother’s loyalty, and refused to believe 
even the servant who came breathlessly to announce their approach. Enter- 
ing the council-chamber, they bade Muhammad descend from the princely 
cushion of which he was unworthy. He drew his sword and resisted, but was 
cut down, aud carried by friendly arms to the security of his women-ehambers. 
Ghulam at once assumed the vacant cushion. To Naju, as the reward of trea- 
chery, he gave his sister in marriage. The privacy of his brother’s seraglio lie 
did not venture to invade ; aud ho obtained possession of that brother’s person 
only by a solemn oath not to injuro a hair of his hoad. The wounded Muham- 
mad was conveyed to the castle of Dungarpur, aud shortly afterwards shot 
dead in his sleep. Tho now Nawab’s lord paramount, Asaf-ud-daula, was at 
first inclined on receipt of a good bribe to recognize his accession. But of this 
the English Resident at Lucknow 1 * 3 altogether refused to hear. Tho Farukhabad 
brigade under Sir Robert Abercrombie was marched out to depose the usurper. 
Advancing by forced marches from Fatehgarh to the Sankha bridge, seven miles 
north-west of Bareilly, the British general halted to await tho arrival of tho 
Lucknow contingent. 

But the Lucknow contingent were not destined to share his laurels. 


Battle of Bhitau* 
ra or Fatehganj 
West. 3 


Gathering together a rabble of about 25,000 men, Ghul&in 
marched on Bareilly to oppose him. The Rohillas reached 
Mirganj in three days, crossing the Dojora on tho 


fourth, and taking up a position at Bhitaura, barely two miles from the 
British force. An hour before daylight on the 24th October the British 


line was under arms on the west bank of the Sankha. Riding forward to re- 
connoitre, their general found the enemy posted on the plain between himself 


1 A full account of this revolution will be found in Francklfn’s History of the Reign of Shdh 
Alam , 17, appendix ; and in the Gulhtdn-i- Rahmat . 3 Mr. Cherry, afterward* murdered 

by Asaf’s deposed successor at Benares. It should be remembered that without Asai » 
consent neither Muhammad uor Ghulfim had any right to their father’s flef, which was a 
life tenure. 3 A scientific account of this action will be found iu the Rietory of m 

Bengal Artillery , by Major F. W. Stubbs, B. A. (1877)» Vol, I., Chap. 0; 
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and the village of Bhitaura, amid patches of jungle which partially coucoaled 
their hosts. As their front extended beyond his flanks, the rosorve was ordered 
U p to lengthen the line ; and with the rising sun behind them, the British 
force advanced into action. Incoming forward to meet it the enemy took 
advantage of the jungle; and the native cavalry under Captain Ramsay wero 
ordered to charge them out of their dowy thickets. Captain Ramsay advanced ; 
but either mistaking his instructions or becoming confused, 1 ho suddenly 
wheeled by divisions to tho left, riding along the front of the British lino and 
exposing his flank to the enemy. Of this error the Rohillas at once took advan- 
ce. Theircavalry charged under Naju and Buland Kh&ns, completely routing 
the horse of Captain Ramsay, and driving it back to break through the right 
of the British line and hamper the guns. The latter kept up as well as they 
could a fire of grape, which, without staying the tide of flight or attack, did 
great execution. Naju and Buland Khans were slain. The British centre and 
left stoo l firm, and some of the flying troopers were at length rallied by Lieute- 
nants Gahan and Richardson. 

Meanwhile the enemy’s line, formed in wedges rather than columns, was 

And defeat of tho close at hand. As they came on they scattered, and rushing 
R&uipur usui per, <Jc- 

tuber, ny*. forward with sword, spear, and matchlock, disputed the 

ground gallantly. They even seized tho British bayonets with their left hands, 
while plying tho sword with their right. But courage without discipline 
was of no avail against courage with it, and they wero at length beaten into 
flight. Ghulam had watched the battle from the mound where the monument 
to the 14 British officers killed in the action now stands. 2 He had prema- 
turely, when he saw Captain Ramsay’s discomfiture, ordered his drum to 
he beat for a victory. But the victory which renamed Bhitaura Fateh - 
ganj was an English victory ; and the baffled fratricide spurred off on his 
swiftest horse. Sir Robert Abercrombie pursued the fugitives as far as the 
banks of the Dojora, where he halted a day to bury the dead ; and after- 
wards marched to Mirganj. The governor of Bareilly, Shambumith, sent 
his retainers to plunder in the wake of the victors. They cut off the heads 
of Naju and Buland, and conveyed them to Asaf-ud-daula, who had by this time 

Captain Ramsay’s exact motives will never be known, as without waiting for 
inquiry he fled the field and the country. Had flight been his original intention he 
would hardly have led his troopers along the front of the British line. Whether he was 
afterwards discovered in America, an told by^ Mr. Whiteway, or in the army of Buona- 
parte, as stated (III., 30) by the East India Military Calendar, is uncertain. Thornton 
says that he both fled to the New World and took service under Napoleon. But tradition 
seems, unanimous that he was captured by the British in one of their later wars. 4 For 

acopy of the inscription giving the names of the officers see Gazetteer article on Fatehganj 
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arrived with his contingent at Tisua . 1 Ho afterwards joined General Abercrom- 
bie at Mfrganj, and the combined forces pursued Ghul&m to the foot of the 
hills. Here the usurper surrendered. He was banished to Benares ; and a 
treaty executed with his chiefs in December placed the infant son of Muham- 
mad Ali in possession of a reduced fief which is now the Rampur state. The 
succession afterwards reverted to the descendants of Ghulam, whose great- 
grandson is the present Nawab . 2 The British force returned to Fatehgarh, 
and Asaf-ud-daula to Lucknow. 


Between 1794 and 1798 Nepalese incursions on the northern frontier of 
Nepalese incur- Kohilkhand kept the Oudh Government in a state of con- 
siona, 1794 1 ) 8 . stant anxiety. They at one time captured and held Kilpuri, 

then and for many years afterwards a portion of this district'; but were at 
last ejected by forces sent from Bareilly under Atfi Beg and the governor 
Shambhun&th. Meanwhile, in 1797, Asaf-ud-daula had died. He was suc- 
ceeded by Vazir Ali, who after a brief reign was in the same year deposed ; and 
Saftdat Ali, a former governor of Bareilly, ascended the throne (January, 
1798). Saadat had been the first of the Nawab Vazir’ s deputies, and was 
himself the last Nawab Vazir who governed this district. In 1801, as already 
described, Rohilkhand passed into the hands of the British. 3 

The administration of Oudh was by all accounts a maladministration. Its 

Mr. Tennant’s ac- exactions and tyrannies deprived the district of its former 
count of the Oudh . 

miBgovernment. prosperity and threw large tracts ot land out of cultivation. 

The inhabitants sought, in Rainpur or the Tariii, an asylum from the vexations 
of almost irresponsible prefects. The general appearance of the country dur- 
ing this regime is well described by an English clergyman, who in 1799 accom- 
panied a British force on its march from the Duab to Lucknow. His route lay 
through Chandausi (of Mor&dabad), Bisauli (of Budaun), Aonla, Aliganj, 
Bareilly, and Faridpur. 

“ Bareilly,” writes Mr. Tennant , 4 u is a large town, capital erf Rohilkliand. This fine 
country we have passed through has within the last 2 D years become a vast desert. Extensive 
wastes everywhere meet the eye which were lately in cultivation, but which are now covered 
with long grass, which in the h >t season becomes so parched as to be easily combustible. Such 
an extent of desolate and rich fields is nowhere to be met with but In Rohilkhand .* amidst the 
present solitude and gloom of this province, you soe evident traces of its former cultivation. 
The clods left by the plough are not yet melted down 30 as to assimilate with the surface: nor 
is the grass of that extraordinarily coarse and reedy species which rises upon fields in their pri- 
meval wildness, or that have been long out of tilth. A very little effort would again bring it 
back to its productive state were there inhabitants to cultivate the soil. But, from the quantity 

J Naju and Bui and were afterward* buried on the same mound as the British officers (vide ibid.) j* 

Ah Kbdn, succeeded I8G4, 8 Sujtra p. 118. 4 8ee, if obtainable, bts Indian Recreations*. Mr. leunanu 

is the “ apparently unprejudiced observer" of Mr. Moens, and the “ prejudiced and superficial observer w ® 
Henry Elliot. 
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of land under crops, the population of Rohilkkand must be very small. The wild animals arc 
in danger of devouring the people and their subsistence. You here scarcely over see a barley 
field that has not several huts of straw to accommodate watchmen in the night. The doer 
invade the crops in such numbers that without this precaution they would be destroyed. It 
was, I believe, one of the charges against Mr. Hastings that he lent a brigade to Asaf-ud-daula 
for the extermination of the liokillas. The face of the country offers but too strong evidence 
of the fact of depopulation, but it must have been owing to a rigorous policy afterwards that 
the country remains desolate. Bareiily is a large town and crowded with inhabitants, who 
loiter or wander through the streets without much appearance of business. It is probable that 
the want of protection forces a great number into the town : but how they support themselves 
there does not admit of an easy solution. Few manufactures arc vended in a country where 
the inhabitants are scanty, and where even these arc so poor as not to aspire atauy of the lux- 
uries of life. Sweetmeats and confections, different kinds of grain and ornaments for the 
women, seem a great part of the commodities that are exposed for sale in the shops. Brazen 
water-pots are here manufactured, but iu smaller quantities, since the ruin or emigration of 
all the wealthy chiefs. The fort 1 is a largo irregular mass of building, equally destitute of 
elegance or strength. It may, however, proven check on an irregular army without a batter- 
ing train. Like all the other forts in India, it has no bastion for guns. The sugarcana, which 
thrives remarkably throughout the country in Kohilkhacul, is more luxuriant than perhaps in 
any part of India. 

4 * The first march from Bareilly to Faridpur conveyed us for 14 miles through fields 
almost entiroly waste. Two bridges of brick facilitated our passage over two small rivers which 
water this once plentiful region. Near the line of march lies Katra — a motley assemblage of 
ruinous mud houses, not one-teuth part of which are at preseut inhabited.” 

It is only lair to the Oudh Government to add that much of tho desola- 
tion witnessed by Tennant was a relic of Rohilla times. This point was, ele- 
ven years earlier, strongly insisted on by Captain Hamilton. Tho important 
mart of Chandausi, through which Tennant passed, is itself a monument of tho 
Oudh administration ; and iu tho Moradabad notice some attempt will perhaps 
he made to give the other side of the picture. 

15 ut whatever nitty have been the good points of tho Oudh rule, and tho 

introduction of fiscal blunders of the early English administration, there can 
British rule, Novem- ", . , ^ 

her, i>oi. be no doubt that tho transfer irom Nawab Vazir to Com- 

pany was as the change from Chaos to Kosmos. In 1801.-02 tho Board of 
Commissioners for tho Ceded Provinces began sitting at Baroilly. The first 
requisite of popular comfort, the security of life and property, was almost at 
once attained. Amongst the principal charges preferred by the Govornor- 
Ueneral against tho Nawab Vazir were tho want of a judicial administration, tho 
violation of revenue engagements, and tho exaction of arbitrary and oppressive 
imposts. It was now attempted, and as a rule successfully, to rodeoirTtheso 

defects. But the British officers were * not allowed an unbroken peace 
and plonty in which to effect their reforms. The famine of 1803-04 and th© 

yrhia was tho stronghold built by Makraiul IUu, not the ancient fort still traceable in the 
0 *'* °n the modern British fort iu cantonments. 
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irruption of Amir Khan in 1805 have been already chronicled. 1 The only 

Disturbances of parts of this district which the latter affected were the 
1805. A mir Ivlmu 

and the Jangh&ras. northern parganahs ; and Pilibhit is the only place men- 
tioned as suffering from the raids of the Pinduris. But the same year saw the 
eastern parganahs harassod by a local Rajput rebellion. Man Singh and Bhajja 
Singh, JangMra chiefs of Intg&on in Bisalpur, fell into arrears of revenue, 
and to avoid payment fled into the forest. They soon gathered around them 
a band of outlaws which for months kept the neighbourhood in a state of alarm. 
When the rains fell they settled at Puranpur and plundered in every direc- 
tion. Out of 123 villages in the parganali named after that, village, all but 37 
were deserted. Parganali Marauri, then distinct from Bisalpur, was thorough- 
ly harried ; and out of a rovenuo of Rs. 39,577 it was found -possible to colloot 
Rs. 15,800 only. When pursued the rebels took refugo in Muhamdi of 
Oudh ; but in 1806 they were with considerable difficulty dispersed, and their 
leaders killed. 2 

The part played by this district in the Nepalese campaigns of 1813-16 
Ncpfttcse war, was insignificant. In the course of the war an old Mar- 
1813 “ 16, hatta officer, Major Hcarsey, was employed to lovy Pa- 

thuns in Bareilly and march them into Kumauu, then a Nepalese possession, vid 
Pilibhit. Early in 1815 ho started from the latter town, marching up tho banks 
of tho Sarda and quitting the district. In attempting to effect a junction with 
Colonel Gardner, who was advancing on Almora, ho was aftorwards attacked 
by Gurkhas. II is Rohillas, as always happened wlion they wore brought to close 
quarters with the Nepaloso, fled, and the Major himself was taken prisoner. 3 

The next disturbance of the peace was just after the close of tho war, 

lie volt at Bareilly, m 1816. u At that time,” writes Mr* Moens, whose account 
18 16 - is taken from Mill, 1 “ there was a general spirit of 

discontent throughout the district. Tho lloliillas, notorious for their 
military propensities aud impetuous disposition, were compelled to live in a 
state of irksome tranquillity. Among them were representatives of families 
formerly of rank and consideration, which had been reduced to insignificance 
by the change of government, and who where utterly deprived of all hope 
of recovering their lost position. Tho system that sought to rendor all alike 
amenable to justice, and to put them on an equality before tho law, oven with 
their old Hindu subjects, was peculiarly distasteful to men who regarded 
themselves as superior to all law, able to protect their own rights, and avenge 

i Pp. 661-62, 356-61. 1 Collector to President, Board of Commissioners, letters dated 

7th and luh March, 1806. 3 Prinsep’s Political and Military Transactiont in jnau 

('1825), chap. IV. 4 Bareilly Settlement Report, pp. 42-43; Mill's History of 

(1858), Yol, VIII., rP. 86-01. 
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their own wrongs if thoy were only left free to do so. # The dofccts of tho 
judicial administration, its exponsiveness and delays, the unrelenting pressure 
of tho assessments on the land, and their recent, sudden, and excessive enhance* 
mentin 1812, the failure on the part of Government to fulfil their distinct pro- 
mises of a permanent settlement 1 — all these causes enhanced the unpopularity 
which difference of origin and religion affixed to a foreign government. 
Neither was the past forgotten. Tho defeat of tho Rohillas at Bihtaura, 22 
years bofore, which was currently attributed not to the superior valour and 
discipline of the victors, but to the treachery of their own leaders, and the 
still fresh recollections of their past power under tho loved Hafiz Rail mat — 
all rankled together in the hearts of tho Muhammadans. Tho Magistrate, too, Mr. 
Dumblettm, was exceedingly unpopular owing to his reserved disposition and 
uncourtoous manners. In this temper of men’s minds, Regulation XVI of 
1814, for the imposition of a new house-tax, ‘ J was promulgated. Few of the 
principal men would undertake the apportionment and collection of tho tax in 
their respective wards of the city; and those who at first assented wore compelled 
by pasquinades and popular songs, by abuse and threats, to decline the fulfil- 
ment of the duty. EVequent assemblages of tho people wore held, especially 
at tho house of Mufti Muhamad Ivaz— an individual of great ago and reputed 
sanctity, who was held in profound veneration throughout Uohilkhand. Business 
stood still, tho shops were shut, and multitudes assembled near the court-house 
to petition for tho abolition of the tax. The Magistrate, finding the people un- 
willing to assist, ordered the assessment to bo made by the kotwal — a Hindu 
of an overbearing and tyrannical disposition. His harsh measures aggravated 
tho popular discontent. 

“ On the 16th April mobs of both Muhammadans and Hindus as- 
sembled iu tho streets and in the vicinity of tho Mufti’s houso. The 
Magistrate went down to tho city attended by a few horsemen and 80 
sepoys of tho provincial battalion. As ho advanced clearing the streets, tho 
mob fell back ; but when near the Mufti’s residcnco thoy turned to cover his 
flight. Tho suwars who went forward to clear the road were resisted by tho 
people, who were armed with swords and pikes, and two of tho troopers were 
killed and several wounded. The sepoys then fijred, but though many fell, tho 
mob stood their ground until the escapo of Muhammad Ivaz was secured. Ho 
received a slight wound in the affray, but ho succeeded in reaching tho Husaini 

'2 ; SeeB oa r d of Commissioners' letter to Governor-General, dated 27th October, 1818, para. 15. 
j d ,s vvas watch and ward, or chaukiddri tax, now levied under Act XX of 1850. The ob- 
hadT 11 n6W r , c £ u * at * on WflS universal application and enhanced rates. Tho inhabitants 
imr on ^ , ^ vn * i . es Mill, been accustomed to assess themselves with a moderate rate for the express 
exempt °* ma * n * a “ n * D S a municipal police. But the impoverished gentry had hitherto been 
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Bagh, whero the groan flag of Islam was hyistod, and it was proclaimed that the 
religion of tho faithful was in danger. Ho was at onco joined by a number of 
armed Muhammadans from tho town; and letters having been despatched to tho 
neighbouring districts, Muhammadans from Pilibhit, Shahjahdnpur,and litunpur 
began to flock in. In the course of two days about 5,000 men were assem- 
bled, armed with swords and matchlocks. The force at tho disposal of the 
Magistrate consisted of only 270 men of tho 27th Native Infantry, 150 of the 
provincial battalion, and two guns. Troops were sent for from tho neighbour- 
ing stations, and a rogiment of irregular cavalry under Captain Cunningham, 
and a 2nd battalion of tho 13th Native Infantry under Major Richards, started 
by forced marches from Moradabad, tho former arriving on tho 19th. Repeated 
conferences were hold with the Mufti and his chief adherents by officers 
deputed by the Magistrate. The Mufti was willing to troat, but he could not 
control his adherents : and many of tho more respectable individuals, including 
the family of Hafiz Ralmiat, who had at first joined the insurgents, withdrew. 
The rioters claimed tho abolition of the chaukid&ri tax, the surrender to them 
of the Kotwitl to suffer the law of retaliation for the bloodshed on the lOTIi, 
provision for the families of those who fell on that occasion, and a general 
amnesty. 

“ As compliance with these terms was refused, they hastened to decide 
the struggle before the arrival of tho 1 3tli Native Infantry, of whose approach 
they were aware. On the morning of tho 21st they commenced proceedings by 
murdering tho son of Mr. Leyeester, one of the Judges of the Court of Cireuil, 1 
as he was passing unarmed from one post to another. This was followed by a 
general charge on the sepoys, who were greatly outnumbered and surrounded. 
Captain Cunningham with his cavalry at once charged the rebel masses and 
threw them into confusion. They then took up a position in a grove surround- 
ed by low walls, but were soon driven out by tho troops, who pursued them 
into the old town, and set fire to tho hula in which they had taken shelter. Tho 
conflict was soon over, and the insurgents dispersed, leaving between three and 
four hundred dead, and a large number of wounded and prisoners, while the 
loss to the troops was only 21 killed and 62 wounded. Tho arrival of the loth 
Native Infantry settled the matter, and the town submitted peaceably to the 
regulations. Of the rioters, the Mufti and some of the principal ringleaders 
quitted tho Company’s territories and retired to Tank. 2 Of those apprehended 
tho greater number were at onco pardoned and set at liberty on promise of good 
behaviour, at the suggested intercession of their countrymen in the ranks of the 

*. Mr. Leyeester has been before mentioned in this volume, as the first Collector of Moiad.iJ^'h 
and the gallant defender against the l*iudaris of the Moradabad court-house. £ up id, p. 

7 Then ruled by the Jttoliiila Fiuddri Amir Khan. 
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provincial battalion and the Rohilla horse, who had faithfully discharged their 
duty, although in deadly conflict with many of their relatives and friends. Tho 
numerous bodies of Muhammadans who were on the march from all sides to join 
the insurgents at once returned to thoir homes when news of tho result of the 
action reached them, and tho district was gradually restored to its former 
tranquillity.” 

A result of tho outbreak was the construction of the bastionod British fort 
in cantonments. The only important event which noed be mentioned between this 
and the next riot was the last settlement of land revenue, already described. 1 
The peace of Bareilly was again disturbed in 1837, when tho Hindu festival 
of Itamnauami 2 and the Musalvnan festival of Muliarram fell at the same time. 

On the Oth of the month Muliarram, the models of Saints 
rfUiU * Hasan’s and Husain’s tombs were taken out to tho {daces 

representing the fatal field of Karbala, 3 and here the Muslim owners of the 
models remained. On tho 8th the Hindus marched out in tlieir Itamnauami pro- 
cession, There followed disputes which gave rise to a good deal of angry feeling. 
Hindu and Muslim refused to hold commerce or communication with one 


another. At length, after protracted discussion, tho two partios were outwardly 
reconciled by the Magistrate, Mr. Clarke. But ill-feeling still rankled, and 
some time later tho leading Hindu of the city, 1 who had defrayed the expenses 
of the itamnauami festivities, was stabbed by a Musalimin carpet-maker. Tho 
assassin was hanged ; but tho fainino of the same year 5 supplied another 
motive for disturbance, aud gang-robberios or bread-riots ceased only with the 


return of plenty. 


The next great landmark in the history of the district was another revolt, 
, , but a revolt beside which that of 181(1 was as a mosquito 

Rebellion of . . , 1 

]8r,7. Premonitory beside a tiger. The rebellion ol 1857 was surprising only 
in degree. Two months of seditious rumours had prepared 
tho authorities for disturbances of a sort. April and May had heard a credulous 
people told that the British Government intended to destroy venerable customs 


and Christianize all men by force. About the middle of tho latter month dis- 
affection was strengthened by news of the successful rising at Meerut f and 
tho anxiety of the English community displayed itself by tho despatch of ladies 

1 Supra t pp. 610-13 2 The Itamnauami commemorates the birth of Rama, an incarnation 

oi Vishnu. 3 Hasan and llnsain, the grandsons of Muhammad, and the great saints of 

the Shia Muslims, were slain at Karbala Irak, 061 A. I). At the Muliarram festival the 
battle is fought over again in pageant, and the saints are supposed to be duly buried iu shrines 
called tazia. 4 Cbaudhari Basant Rai, Kanaujia Brahman. 3 Supra p. 562. 

The exact date when this news arrived is stated neither by Kaye nor the official mutiny 
narratives. We know, however* that it reached Budaun about tho 15th May ; and Mr. 
Alexander mention** that “ indistinct rumours” of the castroplie had disquieted Bareilly 
on the 12th, 
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and children to Naim Tal, some 75 mildfe distant on the heights of the lower 
Himalaya. 

The troops stationed at Bareilly were the 18th and 68th regiments of 
native infantry, a battery of native artillery, and the 8th Irregular Cavalry. 
The warnings of 181 6 had been disregarded. The district was still known to be 
filled with disaffected Muslims, but no European troops were quartered at its 
capital. Though Pathans, living in a country of which their fathers had been 
dispossessed, the cavalry wore believed “ true as the steel of their own sabres.” 1 
Permission had even been given to incrcaso their strength. 3 The military 
division was commanded by Brigadier-General H. Sibbald,C.B.; Mr. R. Alexan- 
der was Commissioner, and Mr. J. Guthrie Magistrate. 

The bad tidings from Meerut visibly changed the demeanour of tho 
soldiery; but to the experienced cyo of tho second-in-command, Colonel Troup, 
that demeanour seemed one of fear rather than malignity. The attitude of 
natives, both in city and cantonments, was one of apprehensive excitement. On 
tho 20tli May tho Commissioner wrote that a prisoner had murdered an official 
of the jail; and that the act, being regarded as tho prelude to an outbreak, had 
created much sensation. Native officers had oven informed Colonel Troup 
that they must enter tho jail and see their comrades, who wore being there 
maltreated. This was all the moro ominous because tho jail confined none of 
their comrades. It was clearly but a pretext for quarrel ; and the British 
authorities saw that something must bo done to allay tho quarrelsome spirit. 
At a general parade next clay General Sibbald and Mr. Alexander harangued 
the force, reassuring it of tho friendly intentions of Government, and pro- 
mising forgiveness for the mutinous domeanour excited by delusivo rumours. 
Plastic as over to the impressions of the moment, the troops were soothed, and 
in their own words “ commenced a new life.” 3 On the 22nd a Muhammadan 
professor of the college preached an imprudent sermon (zuauz) against tho 
legality of a revolt against the British ; but for some days tkore was quiot in 
the military lines. Tho Lieutenant-Governor at Agra confirmed the promises of 
pardon made at Bareilly, but before his orders could reach the latter station, it 
contained not a living European. For on the 29th some soldiers of tho native 
infantry, while taking their morning bath in tho half-dry Nakatia, wero 
overheard discussing tho massacre of the English. They had sworn, it appear- 
ed, to accomplish tho butchery that day, in the dead of the hot summer noon. 
Tho irregular cavalry was at once got under arms ; and tho cheerfulness and 
alacrity with it obeyed, in full knowledge of the occasion, seemed to show that 

1 Kaye's Sepoy War , vol. III., chap. 2. 2 Alexander's mutiny narrative , para, lfr 

3 Thus Kaye ; but Mr. Alexander says •• a sullen silence characterised all present ” 
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it would be true to the death. 1 No rising occurred that day or the next ; 
but mutineers of the 45th Regiinont arrived from Firozpur with the usual 
inflammatory rumours. A large body of Europeans, they said, had gathered 
in the neighbourhood to crush the native brigade. The intending rebel Kb&u 
Bahadur informed Mr. Alexander that the troops had now determined to revolt, 
and that nothing was loft for him but “ to look out for his lifo.” A rising was 

w # ° 

indeed felt imminent, and it was feared that nut oven the loyal irregulars would 
interfere to save their officers. Yet it was agreed — for drowning men will 
catch at straws — to make their lines tho place of rendezvous when the rising 
came. The idea of occupying the fort must have occurred, but if so, was 
for some valid reason discarded. Its guns, aided by the field pieces of tho 
artillery, might have swept sedition out of cantonments. 2 

• The storm burst ou tho morning of Sunday the 31st, — a day which soma 

Rising of the believe to have been fixed as the date of simultaneous ris- 
t r00 P s * in or in all our cantonments. An hour boforo noon firing 

was heard in the artillery lines. Tho sound was followed by the no less alarm- 
ing sight of English homes set ablaze by parties of the 68th Regiment. A shot 
emptied General Sibbuld’s saddle as ho rode to the place of rendezvous ; and 
before Colonel Troup could walk into the camel-shed where a fow Eng- 
lishmen were already assembled, lie had succeeded to tho command of tho 
station. 

But tho mutiny was not yot complete. The cavalry made some show of 
loyalty, and the 18th wero found in their normal state of summer inactivity, 
naked and unarmed. They soemod, however, bewildered, and were slow in 
obeying the order to fall in. One of their own officers has'* described them as 
"a rabble professing devotiou and sorrow,” but filled with a perhaps unconsci- 
ous wish to follow the example of their mutinous comrades. Tho result of 
the hot and hasty council in the cavalry lines was that the English should 
retreat northwards to tho cool socurity of Naim Tal. But tho cavalry were 
drawn up on parade, and their officers wished to provo thoir loyalty. Colonel 
Troup consented that they should bo allowed “a crack at tho mutineers.” On 
that smooth parade-ground a cliargo of horse would havo been irresistible, 4 
but it was never made. On fronting the 68th the troopers saw tho green 
standard of Isl&m flying ; and by a perhaps impulsive, perhaps preconcerted, 
movement rode forward to fraternize with tho rebels. A fow native officers 
followed their English leaders to tho hill. The mutineers now turned their guns 

1 * 2 The garrison of the Allahabad fort just afterwards showed what, granted 

guns and Europeans, can be done to hold a position of this kind. 2 Captain Gowan, 

* u P r *» pp. 124, 126. Jit must be remembered that breoch-loading rifle3 were not then 

in use. 
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on tho wavering 18th, hitherto kept together by its officers. But that regi- 
ment wanted no such cogent argument for revolt, and its almost H^iediato 
defection made tho mutiny complete. Having nobly waited to the last, its 
officers wore unablo to retreat to Naini Tab More than half of them were killed 
in attempting to escape, but some, including Captain Gowan, were reserved 
for a period of exciting adventure and ultimate safety. 

The results of massacres on this and tho next few days may here be sum- 
marized once for all. Several civilians who had taken re- 
fugein the houses of friendly citizens were hunted out and 
slain. No quarter was given to any once capturod person of European extraction. 
About 55 such persons, including women and children, were slaughtered ; and 
about 85 escaped. Amongst the murdered wore Messrs. D. Robertson 1 and G. 
Ivaikcs of the Civil Service ; Major Pearson of the 18th; Surgeons Hay and 
Ilansborough ; Dr. Buell of the college ; Captains Richardson and Hathorn, 
and Lieutenants Hunter, Stewart, and Dyson 3 of tho 18th; Ensign R. Tucker 
of tho G8th ; and Messrs. Wyatt and Orr, Deputy Collectors.* 


Tidings of the revolt travelled swiftly across the district. Tho British 

fugitives were seen spurring through Baheri at midnight ; 
Events at Pilibliit. 1 ° ° 

and news of thoir flight reached Pilibliit from that place 

and Bareilly almost simultaneously next day (1st June). The Joint-Magistrate, 

Mr. C. P. Carmichael, despatched his family towards Naini Tal, and awaited 

ilie course of events. The town had for ton days been in an excited state, and 

seditious placards had been found posted on the Muslim places of worship. Mr. 

Carmichael had, therefore, ample cause for anxious suspense ; but his suspense 

was destined to be short. Symptoms of insubordination appeared that daj# 

As their monthly wages were being distributed to Government servants at tho 


tahsili, a petty police official seizod a bag of rupees and refused to give it up. 
His superior officer tho Inspector was for shooting him there and then ; but 
tlio tahsi'ld&r wisely intervened, with the remark that any commencement of 
bloodshed would lead to genoral revolt and massacre. Meanwhile a surging 
crowd of Muslims had filled tho road in front of tho tahsili, with the undis- 
guised intention of plundering its treasure. Mr. Carmichael was riding thither 
in hot haste when stopped by the Police Inspector, who convinced him that his 
presence would be not only useless, but fatal. Satisfied that the treasure and the 

1 Not (obe confused with Mr. Dundas Robertson of Saharanpur : see Gazetteer II., 255. 

7 Or Dixon; the name is variously given. 8 Sir John Kaye says that u nine mem- 

bers of tho higher class of civilians ” were slain. It would bo impossible to number ho 
many, even by including Dr. Ilay, who was a military man. Civilians of the upper class* 
whether private or official, as a rule, escaped. The persons killed seem to have been mostly 
of suboidinatc rank, and in many cases of mixed blood. Soo appendix of Mr* Iugbs. 

Mutiny Narrative'* 
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talisiUur were in great danger, the Joint- Magistrate sent Our the leading Mu- 
hamina^pfts of the city, who had that very morning professed their loyalty. 
They at his request consented to tako over charge of the treasure, rendering 
account thereof horcafter. 13ut they had no soonor touched the heavy bags 
than greed got’tlio bettor of their honesty. They began carrying the treasure to 
their houses ; but the crowd were unwilling to be thus disappointed, and a free 
fiedit ensued. Blood was spilt, and the noise of general uproar and desultory 
firing reached Mr. Carmichael. The Police Inspector now counselled a retreat. 
There was indeed no time to bo lost, and Mr. Carmichael started with a few 
faithful followers for Naim Tab Overtaking his family, and making a detour 
to avoid Amariyti, which was already in insurrection, he reached Ilald- 
wani noxt day. Tho district was now completely cleared of its British 
officers. 1 

Those who wished to succeed to the vacant government of the country 
Establishment of had of course no time to lose. Here, as in other districts, 
a native Government. |j 10 military chiefs showed no desire to cmhavass themselves 
with civil rulo. Their want of ambition in this respect, so contrary to Euro- 
pean experience, is one of tho most striking features in the history of the groat 
rebellion. There wore two candidates for the vice royalty of Rohilkhand, both 
civilians, and both Rohilla Lhithaus. Mubarak Shall was a man of good family 
and vigorous character. But historical tradition cast all its weight on the side 
of his less energetic senior, Khan Bahadur, tho grandson of Ilafiz Rahmatg 
Directly the firing was heard iti cantonments, both pretenders started for the 
chief police-station with imposing trains of followers. They met on the road ; 
and a glance at his rival’s party, swollen by tho Sayyids of NaumahkPand all tho 
Muslims of the old city, convinced Mubarak that he must yield. He consented 
outwardly to become a supporter of Khan Bahadur. Ail impromptu throne 
was erected in front of tho lvotwal i. Incense was burnt and the green stan- 
dard unfurled. And there, on the spot which was to witness liis brief triumph 
and his felon’s death, Khan Bahadur was proclaimed the emperor’s viceroy in 
Rohilkhand. 

Khan Bahadur’s first acts were to remove tho traces of British rule by 
burning public records and completing tho massacres already begun. A procla- 
mation was issued directing tho despatch of all Europeans, and forbidding 
their shelter under pain of death. Amongst the first to sutler under this order 
' Hlc ^ 1G shopkeeper Mr. Aspinall and his family, whose murderer was, by an 

(SaJf r ?* C * lae ^ S Mutiny Narrative for Pilibhit. 2 He was a pensioned Subordinate Judge 

3 Tli<; Nttumalila quarter wns raised utter the rebellion, aud pui l ol its 
closed m the grounds of t lie College, now Ilqpi {School, 

87 
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impressive example of unforgetful justice, hanged twonty-iwo years later. 1 Mr. 
Eansborough, Superintendent of the Jail, who had gallantly defended l^pfeelf on 
the gateway of that building throughout the day of revolt, was captured on tho 
1st June. He was cut to pieces before Khan Bah&dur, proclaiming in a loud 
voice that they might destroy him and others, but could nev6r destroy the 
British Government. The dead bodies of Messrs. Railfes, Robertson, and 
others were dragged naked through the city and flung down before the green 
flag. 

« 

And now, to quote the impressive' language of Sir John Kaye, “Khan 

Khan Bahddur’s Bahadur began to set his house in order, to organize his 
difficulties. new government. He had already made proclamation of 

his assumption of authority. He had paraded the streets of Bareilly on an ele- 
phant, with a number of followers, with bauds and banners and other proper- 
ties and paraphernalia of mock-royalty; and now ho began to address himself 
to tho establishment of an administration. The various posts in the suba 
(province) were distributed. Justice was administered and revenue was 
collected in the name of the emperor. It was sound policy to utilize as much 
as possible of the old agency, and as there were few of our native officers who 
were not willing to take the rupees of the restored Muhammadan Government, 3 
it was expected that business would go on very much in the old groove. 
But in this he was disappointed. The turbulent spirit which had been 
raised did not readily subside. Disorder and violence were rampant every- 
where. Men rose against each other as ruthlessly as before they had risen 
against the white men, and were quite as unscrupulous in robbery and 
murder. 

(i The main source of trouble, at the outset, to Bahadur Kb&n was tho 
presence of the sepoy brigade. The viceroy was afraid of the soldiery. They 
bad shown no disposition, at the beginning of the rebellion, to fraternize with 
his political party. Their continuance at Bareilly would have been a source of 
danger to the new Government. The native brigadier was named Bakht Khan, 
a name afterwards distinguished in the annals of the war, and he had been dis- 
posed to favour the pretences of Mubarak Shah rather than those of his more 
successful rival. The defeated candidate, however, had not given up the game. 
He might obtain from the emperor that which he could not secure for himself. 
So he again opened communications with Brigader-General Bakht Khan, 
persuaded him to march tho troops to Dehli, and having made a show of 

1 Shams-i- Ahmad, executed at Bareilly in April, 1879. * Whether unwilling t0 

or not, moat had to do so. All Government official® were ordered to continue at their posts an 
carry on their duties under pain ol severe punishment. 
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accompanying them, sent a memorial to the emperor by the hands of his friend, 
petition||g Iiis Majesty to appoint him viceroy of Rohilkhand ; and then he 
returned to Bareilly.” 1 

Before Bakht Khdn’s departure Khan Bahadur had called upon him in 
Exactions of the state. After firing on the Viceroy’s followers the general 
gr ld,erjr » granted him an interview; but refused to admit his rabble 

into cantonments, treated him with marked coolness, declined at first to receive 
his complimentary present (nazr ), and did not return the call. At a second 
interview two days later Bakht Khtin refused to lend two guns for which 
Khan Bahadur had come to ask. But he must have been somewhat conciliated 


the same night by a present worth Rs. 2,000 which the viceroy’s prime minis- 
ter secretly brought him. The soldiery wisely resolved before their departure 
to mulct the city of as much ready money as possible. They seized Baijndth 
Misra the banker, and Kanjet Lai the Government treasurer. The latter was 
ordered to produce whatever money he had, and the former whatever 
money had been deposited with him by British officers. Both refused, and 
Khan Bahadur’s formal permission for their removal into cantonments 
was extorted. Hero the hapless men of means wore made to stand for 
two whole days in the scorching sun. They were threatened with burning 
alive and blowing away from guns. But they were at length releasod on 
paying Rs. 54,000 to the general and Rs. 4,000 more as a private bribe to 
one of their principal tormentors. About the same time the troops seized 
Rs. 14,000, which the tahsildfir oP Shahi was bringing in to Khan Baha- 
And their depar- dur. Their departure on the 1 Ith June was the cause of 
tare, nth June. unmixed gladness, notwithstanding the outrages which they 
committed in quitting the district. 

Their, westward march at length left Khan Bahadur free to attompt the re- 
Auarchy in the pression of the disorder now rampant throughout the district. 
dl8tLICt * Anarchy had afforded every man an opportunity of wreaking 

vengeance on his foe, or seizing the land to which he throught himself entitled. 
The Rajputs of Akha, 2 for instance, had a dispute about a wall. They had 
fought, and their ringleaders been imprisoned. Released just before the out- 


break, they now renewed hostilities. The victorious party killed the four sons 
of their chief adversary, cut off his feet and hands, and flung him into the 
Ramganga with the corpses of his ohildren. As regarded mutilation, the rebel 
Government itself set a bad example. The right hand and left foot of a noto- 

1 The accounts of Sir John Kaye, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. Carmichael *ave now been 
exhausted, and the sole authority for the rest of this sketch is the narrative of Mr. Jnglis. 

There is more than one Akha in the district ; but this was probably the’village so named in 
Parganah Balia. 
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rious thief were amputated, notwithstanding tbo services he had rendered in 
the slaughter of British oflicers. 

A prime minister had boon already found in the person of Soba Ram 
A ministry ap- Kaynth, formerly an official of the British Commissariat, 
pointed. Ot her oflicers too had been appointed, and a committee or 

ministry was now formed to superintend tboir labours. It included three kins- 
men of Kli&u Bahadur, an influential resident of the Old City, a judge (kdzi) 
and a landholder, all Muslims ; and two Hindus, a landholder and a doctor of 
laws (pandit). The first question considered by this ministry was that of the 
finances. The soldiery, who in the absence of a British Government had un- 
questionably the best right to them, had decamped with all the available funds. 
To squeeze the peasantry was considered useless, and the only resource left 
was to squeeze the citizens. With this view a question was propounded to 
the Hindu doctor and two extra-ministerial Muhammadan lawyers — “If a 
Raja or Nawab is in want of money for public purposes, liow much of 
his subjects’ moveable property may lie take ?” The answer was, Ci a tithe.” 
To assess this tithe a committee of at first entirely Hindu constitution 
was appointed. The result was an assessment of Rs. 1,07,000, payable 
in four instalments. The first instalment, Its. 82,000, was easily collected 
by seating recusants on heated plates of iron, or pi acing cow’s bones before 
such as were Hindus. But a bribe to the prime minister remitted the remain- 
ing portions. 

The hands of tbo Government wero'on the 21st Juno strengthened by a 
Khan nnhadur charter purporting to come from the emperor at Delhi, and 

continued us viceroy confirming Khan Bahadur in the viccroyalty of Roliilkhand, 
of Kohilkhand. . . , 

Many, however, doubted its authenticity. I he viceroy aircu 

his new-born authority by again extorting money from tlio banker Baijnatli, 

and by the seizure of Rs. 8,000, lodged with another Hindu by an English 

gentleman named Berkeley. But, even aided by these windfalls, the lately 

collected tax was found insufficient to pay for the elaborate establishments, 

including a gun-foundry, which Khan Bahadur had thought fit to institute. It 

was resolved, therefore, to make some effort towards collecting the rovenuo of 

Altitude of the these Rajpjit strongholds where the Muslim power was as 

Rajputs. y c t scarcely recognized. The relations of tho Rajputs to 

Government had from the first been on a far moro friendly footing than m 

Budaun; and it was hoped that a little diplomacy alone would be needed to 

entice the l£hd-tax from Bisalpur, Farulpur, and Naw&bganj. The Rajput 

were profusely branded at every levee (durbar). The ifindu landholder of Rh* 111 

Bahadur's council, diurnal Bingh, received permission to raise a regiment among** 
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his clan of Jangliara Rajputs. 1 The same privilege was accorded to Ragbu- 
natb Singh of Badauli in Fardfpur, and to another Rajput named Sarn&m 
Singh, who seems, howovor, to have lacked landed influence. Many other 
Rajputs now came in to present their offerings and tender their allegiance. On 
Jaimal was bestowed the honorary title of collector, while Raghunath was made 
a Raja and empowered actually to collect the revenues of Fandpur. Towards 
the end of Juno the latter was despatched to Aonla to eject Hakim Saadat Ali, 
who had eomo thither from the loyal stato of R&mpur to adjust some dispute 
between Hindus and Muslims. Saadat had, however, left Aonla before the new 
regiment arrived. 

Tho raising of theso new regiments merely increased the difficulty of 
Tho army cla- managing what was already an almost unmanageable rabble, 
n tours for pay, and Kh:in Bahadur’s army seems now to have included 4,618 
me ut mutinies °at cavalry, 21,330 infantry, and 40 guns. It was inevitable 
laiidpur. that this forco should before long give some trouble. Grumb- 

lings arose for pay unpaid ; and when the revenue of Bisalpur at length arri- 
ved, it was stopped by two regiments of horse, who helped themselves to 
Iks. 5,000. To provide pay for his infantry Raghunath was given an order on 
the Kayath tahsildiir, who for some reason unknown had boon appointed to 
supersede him in Fandpur. When the order was presented, ho was haughtily 
told that ho must wait until tho instalments for tho spring harvest were collect- 
ed. From tho man whom ho regarded as an intruder this provocation was 
moro than Raghunath could bear. Assembling several thousands of his clan, bo 
slew the tahsildiir and the tahsildiir’ s supporters. A regiment of cavalry, which 
hastened to avenge this contempt of established authority, was dofeated with 
the loss of its PatMu commander and 50 men. These frays excited great anger 
at Bareilly. Both the viceroy and his prime minister resented the slaughter of 
their tribal brothers, and tho latter caused two Rajputs to be blown away from 

r guns. But calm reflection soon showed the impolicy of 

The viceroy’s rc- ” . . 

von£fi estranges the breaking with so powerful a body as tho Rajputs. A kinsman 

LaJput9, of Jaimal Singh was released from the unjust confinement 

to which vengeance had consigned him, and Jaimal Singh was himself persuaded 

to return to court. But, though outwardly conciliated, tho B&jputs had been 

irrevocably estranged. 

Tlio next jealousy which occasioned disturbance was that of the Naumahla 
Quarrel with the Sayyids, who disliked the presonco of so large a Hindu ele- 
pnmo minister. mont in council. They roportod that an English gentleman 

was concealed in Soba Ram’s house, and that house was accordingly attacked 
1 This regiment does not appear in Khan Bahadur’s army list, and was probably never raised. 
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and plundered. The insulted minister n<\w refused to attend council ; but as 
a body, supposed to be that of Mr. Wyatt, was shortly afterwards found in a 
well, many were convinced of the justioe of the accusation against him. Soba 
Rdm’s appointment was however far too good to be deserted, and after some 
show of reluctance he was urged into resuming its duties. 

Having thus created an apparent harmony amongst his divided followers, 
Expeditions against Khdn Bahadur resumed the task of strengthening his rule. 
Nami Tal. Tba.t rule, ho felt, could never be firmly established until 

the English were ejected from the mountain stronghold which commanded his 
plains. In July, therefore, he despatched a forco under his grandson to attack 
Naini Tdl. But Bani Mir never marched furthor than Baheri. Afraid to face 
the English, he reassured himself of his valour by plundering the defenceless 
country around. In October two officers were sent, with a regiment of foot and 
some cavalry, to supersede him if he declined to advance. He elected to re- 
turn to Bareilly, while the troops advanced under Ali Khdn Mewati. After 
burning Haldwdni and Kot-godown at the foot of the hills, they were attacked 
and signally defeated by a British force from Naini Tab It was suspected 
that information of the rebel movements had reached Naini Tal from somo 
person at Bareilly. All natives who could read or write English were impri- 
soned for two days, while all Bengalis were banished from the city. 

This was not the only disappointment which about the same time startled 

the rebel Government, In August, Klidn Bahadur had 
Khan Bah&dur pro- ° 

tends to receive a despatched costly presents, under a strong escort, to 
khht from Dehh. ^he eIIl p eror a t Dehli. But the emperor was engaged 

in a struggle which allowed him little leisure for courtly trifling. Weeks passed, 
but the robe of honour which was expected in return never came. What did 
arrive was the disturbing rumour of British victories. To revivo the drooping 
spirits of his followers Khdn Bahadur resolved to invest himself with a spurious 
robe of honour. He caused it to be noised abroad that the imperial gift was on 
its way to Bareilly, and had reached Aonla. Some horsemen were sent to meet 
it, and bring it with suitable state to a gardon 1 outside the city. On the 2nd 
October, then, Khdn Bahddur proceeded to this garden with as much of glitter- 
ing pomp as he could muster. His elephants and his followers were arrayed 
in their best. And as the viceroy was invested with the robe, a royal salute and 
the shouts of the surrounding crowd proclaimed his doubtful triumph. It 13 
said that at this moment the officer who had conveyed his present to Dekli 
suddenly stepped forward and whispered to Khdn Bahddur that the emperoi 
was a prisoner in the hands of the English. The viceroy’s countenance foil* 

* Then knowu as DipcUand’s, 
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He went straight to his palace, and afterwards took but little part in tho govern- 
ment of the country. 

And now the rats began to desert the sinking ship. The farm of the 
revenues in Bisalpur and Badauli had as a conciliatory 

Defections. J 

measure been granted to Raghunath and other Rdjpufcs. 
They had sworn on Ganges water mixed with salt to remain faithful to the rebel 
Government. But Raghunath and his kinsman Kaila3 felt that after the routs 
at Faridpur they had nothing to gain and everything to lose by fidelity. They 
hastened furtively to Naini Tal, and afterwards rendered good service in the 
British causo. 

To crown his many worries, the viceroy was again beset with financial 
Further exactions difficulties. He had managed by plunder and confis- 
frorn the wealthy. cation to amass a largo quantity of silver ornaments. 
These were now molted and coined into rupees at a mint established in ail 
unjustly confiscated house. 1 But the ornaments produced far less cash than 
had been hoped, and it was again thought necessary to imprison the unfortunate 
banker Baijndth. On this occasion Baijnath obtained his release by simply brib- 
ing his jailor. Nothing could have been simpler than to kill him and confiscate 
Ins property, but the murder of a Brahman would have greatly incensed the 
Hindus. In tho same month of October, popular feeling was dangerously 
stirred by the death of another holy man who had perished on account of his 
wealth. Spies said that one hundred thousand rupees wero concealed in the house 
of Baldeo Gir, an influential Gosdin of pargana Dunka; and two Pathan officers 
rode from Bareilly one night to plunder it. Reaching the Gosdin’s home at day- 
break, they found he had prepared to receive them by barring his doors. They 
at length obtained entrance through a backyard, and seizing his mistress by 
the hair, threatened her with further ill-treatinent unless she showed where the 
treasure was concealed. Seated on the housetop, the Gosdin witnessed their 
ungallant behaviour. He fired at them a musket loaded with small copper 
coins, killing both at one discharge. For this act the talisilddr of Shahi arrested 
Baldeo, sending him and several of his kinsmen into Bareilly for trial. The 
Muslim Judge before whom tho caso was triod justly released them, on the 
ground that they had been unjustly attacked. Tho reward of this righteous 
decision was his dismissal ; while the kinsmen of the slaughtered Pathans seized 
Baldeo and cut him to pieces with their swords. A month or two later Baijnath 
was again confined and his house searched, on the ground that some Europeans 
were concealed therein. None being found, Baijndth was brought before Khdn 
Bahadur and asked for money. On refusal he and his sons were accused of 

\That of one lUmprashid, who had refused to take office as treasurer* 
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correpondence with the English at Naim Tal, and loaded with irons. They were 
at length released, as beforo, by payment of Its. 2,800 to the superintendent of 
the jail. 

After the fall of Dehli (September 19) the district was invaded by a 
Arrival of rebel swarm of rebel refugees. Chief amongst these was 
districts 3 . 0ther W alidad Khan of Malegurh, to whom Khan Bah&dur 
granted an allowance of Its. 15 daily, Tho presence of such fugitives was 
awkward, as they werea standing contradiction of thcfalsenews which tho viceroy 
from time to time circulated. Troopors were secretly sent out from Bareilly, to 
return publicly with tidings of victories gained over tho English at Lucknow, 
Dehli, and Farukhabad. To rouse tho enthusiasm which these distrusted 
announcements had failed to excite, tho aid of religion was enlisted. Tho 
green standard of Muhammad was raised in the Husaini garden, and all 
true believers were invited to rally benoath it for Avar against the infidels. 
So long as food was given to tho volunteers, about 200 men of low degree 
remained around tho flag ; when the dole was discontinued, they deserted. 
The same policy was repeated some months later, when the Muslim flag 
was supplemented by a holy Hindu standard (jyatdka) unfurled on *tlic 
banks of thojlamganga. But tho result was even more disappointing than 
beforo. 


Meanwhile another expedition had been made against Naini Tal. 

The expeditions Ghulam Haidar Khan, with a large force of all arms 
against Naini Tal are . ” 

renewed. from Bareilly, was joined at Bahori by I azl Hakk 

with the troops from Pilibliit. Advancing to tho foot of the hills, they 
commenced their ascent at night, under the guidance of a man who said that 
he had just escaped from an English prison, and would show them an un- 
defended path. But they had not climbed far before they were fired on by a 
picket, and thinking they had been led into an ambush they at once 
turned and fled ; most continued their flight to Bareilly, but a detachment 
under an officer named Habib-ullah remained at Baheri. This detachment 


afterwards surprised the police station at KaUidungi, where the Moradabadaml 
Naini Tal road ascends the hills. Killing the police officer in charge, they des- 
patched his head to Bareilly. Annoyed at the scanty reward which attended 
this exploit, Habib-ullah shortly afterwards quitted Bareilly for Lucknow. 
But before he left, in January, another distinguished refugeo had arrived. 
Only two days after the false announcement of rebel victories at Farukhabad, 
the rebel Naw£b of that place made his ill-timed appearance. An exactly 
similar exposure took place towards tho close of tho same month. A trooper 
brought news of the complete defoat, at Lucknow, of the British army ; and a 
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few days later letters arrived announcing that the rebel Nana Sdhib was flying 
towards Bareilly. 1 

Feeling that disasters were thickening east, west, and south, Klnin 
Bab&dur made one last desperate effort for success on the north. The opening 
of February saw tho whole of his available forces massed at Baheri, under 
Muhammad Ali, for an attack upon Naini Tab Tho army had advanced north- 
wards as far as Charpura, when it was met by an English force and utterly 
routed, with the loss of General and Lieutenant-General (February 3). A few 
rebels halted at Bahori, under Mahmud Khan. The rest fled to Bareilly, where 
the viceroy received them with indignant reproaches. “ Worthless cowards,” he 
explained, “ you take ten days to march from Bareilly to Charpura, but only 
one to return after seeing the English.” Fearing that the English might follow 
up their victory by an advance on Bareilly, he sont guns and men to join 
Mahmud Khan in entrenchments at Baheri. At the same time a forco of all 
arms under Fazl Ilakk was marched through Pilibhit to Barmdeo, to resist a 


rumoured British advanco from Almora. 

The rebel chief felt indeed that tho day of aggression was past, and that 
for tho future ho must confine his efforts to resistance. 

An aggressive policy 

is discarded for one Yet as a forlorn hope he despatched an envoy with gifts to 
of defence. the Maharajas of Patiala and Kashmir, urging thorn, for the 

sake of their Sikh religion, to help him against the infidels (6th February). 
What became of the envoy will never, perhaps, be known. But his despatch 
clearly shows that Kh&u Bah&dur despaired of converting into valour tho 
religious zeal of his own Hindus and Muslims. 

On tho 25th of the following month Nana Sahib arrived. But the rebellion 
in Bareilly had from the first assumed a Muhammadan character, and ho found 
himself in 11 false position. Disgusted at the failure of his attempts to suppress 
cow-butchery iu the city, and frightened at the rapid approach on all sides of 
the British forces, he resolved to desert at the earliest opportunity. When the 
English Commander-ia-Chief arrived at Jalalabad, 2 the N&na obtained leave to 
march the forces out to oppose him at Fari Ipur. Bat once arrived at Farldpur, 
the cowardly Hindu fled, by way of Bisalpur, into Oudh. The next refugees 
were Muslims from the east and wost. After the fall of Lucknow (March 15) 
Prince Firoz Shah, who had passed through Bareilly on his way to that city, 
returned with about a thousand followers. Ho lingered but a few days in 
Bareilly, passing on into the Mor&dabad district. In the middle of April the 
rebel Naw&b of Najibabad reached Bareilly on his flight from Bijnor. 

’The Nana had quitted Cawnpore on the 1 7 tit July, 1857. Siuce then, apparently, he had 
|*en wandering in Oudh. Hn Shabjahanpur. Commander-ia-Chief was Sir Colin Camp- 

bell » afterwards Lord Clyde. 
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With the closo of that month it was' clear that no hope was left. British 
, , forces were advancing through the adjoining districts of 

Defeat of the rebels f ^ ° on 

at the Nakatia bridge, Shahjahanpur, Moradabad, and Budaun. The rebel admin- 

May etb, 1858, istration was at its wit’s end. It was at first determined 

to throw entrenchments across the roads converging from those districts on 

Bareilly. Forces were sent out and a few defensive works raised. But the 

idea was soon abandoned ; and while no measures wero taken to strengthen 

that city, it was resolved to make the final stand at Bareilly. On the 30th 

April the British columns of Moradabad and Budaun gained decisive victories 

at Bisauli and Kakrala respectively. The latter force afterwards joined the 

column of tlio Cominandet-iu-Chiof, and with it entered this district from 

Shahjahanpur. Sir Colin Campbell reached the banks of the Nakatia near 

Bareilly on the 5th of May, and easily routed the rabblo that Khdn Bahadur 

had sent to defend the bridge. That same evening the late viceroy fled the city 

which for nearly a year he had misruled. Accompanied by the Najibabad 

Nawfib, he reached Pilibklt, and thence made good his escape into Oudh. On 

'the restoration of British order in that province, he fled to Nepal ; but, being 

surrendered by the Nepalese in 1800, was hanged in front of the Kotwali at 

Bareilly before an immense crowd of scowling Muslims. 

A few of his followers remained at Bareilly, to be defeated on the 6th 
Arrival of the Mo- May by the Moradabad column. On the 7th, British 
May b <uh. C ° nmn ’ authority was restored in the city, and thence made itself 
felt throughout the district. Resistance was at an end. Following the exam- 
ple of rebels less bold than himself, Mahmud Khan qaitted his post at Baheri 
and fled into Oudh. Thus ended in Bareilly the rebellion of 1857-58. To the 
historical observer the most curious symptom of its feverish course was the 
absence of administrative talent and organising power. Revolutions, elsewhere 
so fertile in the obtrusion of able men, hero served merely to emphasize secta^ 
rian prejudices and local jealousies. 

Daring the twenty years succeeding the great rebellion the history of 
Bareilly has been richer than that of most neighbouring dis-» 
Riots of 1871, tricts. The scarcity or famine of 1860-61 was succeeded ia 
1869 by a similar calamity ; T and the peace of the two principal towns was in 1871 

„ M1 disturbed by riots exactly similar in their origin tothatof 1837* 

At Bareilly. . . ' 0 , , : . , , G , . . , 

A cycle of oi years had again brought round the coincidence 

of Ramnauami and Muharram. The former fell on the 30th March, 1871, or the 

8th of the Muhammadan month named after the latter. At Bareilly the Rto- 

nauami is observed by conveying an idoLof R&ma to a grove on the outskirts of th$ 

l Supra pp. 568-64. 
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city, where the image is washed, adorned with flowers, and, after ceremonial per- 
fromances, carried back to its temple. • For the progress of this idol the Magis- 
trate 1 bad laid down a route which should avoid both the crowded thoroughfares 
and the course of the Muslim processionists. 3 The triumph was accompanied by 
about 400 police and sovoral of tho district officers. But tho evont showed 
that many of the Muslims had resolvod at all costs to interrupt the Hindu 
festival and to plunder the Hindu citizens. On his way homo from tho 
sacred grove, about sunset, tho prior ( rnahant ) who had conducted the ceremonies 
was beset and murderod by members of the rival faith. Another Hindu lost his 
life when the procession, on its return journey, repulsed an attack of Muham- 
madans. Foiled in their attempt to disturb the Hindu observances, the 
Muslims broke up into parties and fell back on the city, Intent on rapine and 
bloodshed. Plundering began at once in many of tho different quarters. 
The Magistrate sent parties of police to patrol all placos from which disturb- 
ances wero reported. He also called out the military ; but by midnight, when 
these ari’ivcd at the principal police-station, all was quiet. In tho morning a few 
of the ill-disposed attempted to make head again, but wero at onco dispersed. 
It was not till the day advanced that the oxtont of tho disturbances bocomo fully 
known. Seven persons wero reportod killed and 158 woundod. Among tho 
former was an ascotic who had conducted tho ceremonios at another Hindu 
festival, and was now brutally murdered in his own garden-houso. 

At Piliblfft tho relative position of the Hindu temple and tho principal 
and Piliblfft thoroughfare 3 forbade precautionary arrangements such as those 
enforced at Bareilly. The resident Joint- Magistrate 1 simply ordered that 
the Hindu procession should start at 2 F.M., before whioh tho Musahntius 
must complete their usual parado. 5 The da}' in fact was to bo halved between 
Hindus an r d Muhammadans, the latter taking the earlier and larger share.. 

The Muhammadans, however, delayed their procession until too late, and 
it was altogether forbiddeu. They then lingered about the principal thorough- 
faro, hoping to attack the Hindu procession as it came from the temple. In 
this they were not disappointed. Despito their police escort, the Hindus were 
driven back on that temple. A scene of great confusion followed. Both the 
Magistrate and police offioer were struck, while several Hindu shops were 
plundered and burnt. After several vain attempts to disporse the mob, the 
Magistrate ordered a file of four policemen to fire. Six rioters were wounded, 

*Mr. Elliot Colvin. fi A Government order passed in January of the preceding year 

had forbidden religious processions through the main street of Bareilly, and direoted that 
Ruch processioua should be confined to the nearest road, right or left, outside the town. 

Drummondganj. * Mr. E. White. 5 The local custom is to parade a Mu* 

hammadan flag for nine out of the ten days of the Muharram \ and on the tenth to carryout 
Wm bury the models of Hasan’s * nd Husain's tombs. 
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and the mob melted away without awaiting a second volley. A certain amount 
of disturbance continuod until afternoon next day, when the arrival of some 
cavalry from Bareilly completely quieted the town. In the course of the riot 
one person had been killed and 26 persons wounded. 

Special inquiries were at once ordered by Government, with the result 

of showing that these outbreaks were clearly premoditatod 1 
JSmcute in the jail. . T . n TT . , . . ,, , ‘ . . 

A Judge or the High Court held an extraordinary original 

criminal sessions at Bareilly, sentencing 5 rioters to death and 8 to transporta- 
tion for life. Some of those sentenced to transportation were afterwards the 
ringleaders in a serious emeute within tho jail. The Superintendent had 
issued a most injudicious order, directing that the sacred thread should be 
removed from such Hindu prisoners as wore it. 2 This induced the Hindus to 
make common cause with the Muslims ; and together they succeeded in 
breaking out of the barracks. But before they could scale or otherwise pass 
the main wall they were overtaken by watchmen and armed police. A conflict 
ensued, tho prisoners defending themselves with staves tom from tho looms. 
After three volleys from tho police the outbreak was quelled. Tho casualties 
amongst tho prisoners were 7 killed and 31 wounded. 

The memorable facts of tho past few years have been the completion of 
tho current land assessment, 1872 ; tho opening of the Oudh and Robilkhand 
Bailway, 1873; the Prince of Wales’ visit, 1876; and tho famino of 1877-78. 
Botter communications may perhaps tend to avert a recurrence of such calami- 
ties as that last named, and it is hoped that tho next event of note may be the 
opening of a light railway to Pilibhit. 

1 These inquiries were conducted by the late Mr. F. O. Mayne, C.B., Commissioner of Allah - 
ftbad, and Mr. C. P. Carmichael, then Inspector-General of Police. 2 The sacred 

thread or zonarium is a sash of thin Btrings knotted together and worn, like the sash of a 
commissioned officer, from the left shoulder to the right side of the waist. 
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• SI 

ib. 

Balia pargana... 

... 


ib. 

Bamroli 

... 


716 

Baraur ... 

... 

Ml 

ib. 

Bareilly 

... 


ib 

Barkhera 


tit 

729 

Bashlratganj ... 

««• 


730 

Bhamora 



ib. 

Bliarolia 

••• 

Ml 

ib. 

Bhojupura 

... 

• M 

ib. 

BhGta ... 

... 

|S* 

ib. 

liijoria 

... 

Ml 

ib . 

Bilsanda ... 

... 

ass 

ib. 

Bisalpur ... 

... 

• ♦ • 

731 

Bisalpur tahsil and pargana 

• tv 

733 

Ohaubari 

... 

• M 

741 

Chaumalila pargana 

... 

• «• 

ib. 

Deoraniya r ... 


M* 

747 

Peoria and Dewai 


# # 

ib. 

Punka 

... 

• •• 

752 

Earldpur 

... 

•as 

ib. 

Parldpur tahsil and 

pargana 

4 

753 

Patehganj East 

«•• 

tii 

759 

Eatehganj West 

set 

l4l 

760 

Gaiui 

M« 

•M 

761 

Gwkla Prasiddh 



ib. 

HafUganj 

III 


762 

Haldi Kalan ... 


ill 

ib. 

Hardiapur 

. Ml 

IM 

ib. 

dahanabad 

»M 


762 





rage. 

Jahanabad pargana 

• • • 

... 

708 

Jatnania ... 

IM 


769 

Kabar ... 

• • • 


ib. 

Kabar pargana 

Ml 

• •• 

772 

Karor tahsil and pargana 

... 

777 

Kasganja 

• •• 

• •• 

783 

Khamaria ..« 

• M 

• •• 

ib. 

Madtm Tanda 

• •• 

... 

ib. 

Mtrganj 

• • • 

... 

ib. 

Mirgani tahsil and pargana 


784 

Muzaffarnugar 

... 

... 

790 

Nawfcbganj 

•41 


ib. 

Nawabganj tahsil and pargana 

Ml 

ib. 

Neoria Ilusainpur 

... 

«*• 

796 

Pachomi ... 

... 

• •• 

ib. 

Parasuakot.., 

... 

... 

797 

Piy&s ... 

... 


ib. 

Pilibliit ... 


... 

ib. 

Pilibhit sub division and tahsil 


8u2 

Pilibhit pargana 


Ml 

ib. 

Puranpur ... 


• •• 

808 

Puranpur pargana 

... 

... 

ib. 

Rathaura ... 


IM 

817 

Hanmagar ... 


... 

ib. 

liichha 



823 

Richha pargana 


Ml 

824 

Sane ha pargana 

... 

Ml 

879 

Sarauli 

... 

• •• 

834 

Sarauli pargana 

• •• 

. • . 

835 

Senthal ... 

• •• 

... 

841 

Shahi ... 


III 

ib. 

Shergarh ... 

• •• 

... 

ib. 

Shorpur Kalan 


.M 

ib. 

Shishgarh ... 

... 

... 

842 

Shiupuri ... 

... 

... 

ib. 

Sirsawan pargana 

• *« 

... 

843 

Tisua.M 

... 

IM 

847 


'The following list contains aUtahstls, parganas, tahiil or pargana capitals, municipalities, 
house-tax, towns, villages with over 3 , 0 JO inhabitants, sites of police-stations or post-offices, 
and places of historical or antiquarian interest. It therefore adds or omits many villages 
Mentioned in the now somewhat obsolete Gazetteer of Thornton. Most of Thornton s vil- 
* a £es, indeed, possessed no other claim to notice except that they stood beside roads, and 
fould supply the weary occup^t of the old staging-carriage with coarse food or water, 
io remember the existence ojutiteh places as Khalilpnr (Kullelpur), Labera (Labeira), Mahop, 
or Meori would now-A*days twPKe memory of even the district officer, 

89 
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Ahiohhatba — See Ramnagar. 

Amabia, a village in tho JaMnabad parganah of the Pilibhit tabsll, lies 
near the left bank of the Apsara river, 36 miles from Bareilly. It has a 3rd 
■class police-station and district post-office, but contained in 1872 only 1,542 
inhabitants. 

Aonla, 1 the capital of the parganah and tabsil so called, stands on tho 
metalled Budaun road, about two miles south of the railway-station which bears 
its name. Its distance from Bareilly is 17 miles, ^he population in 1872 
■numbered 11,153 souls, distributed at the rate of about 87 to the acre. 

The town stands on a well- wooded site, raiafd in places above the 


level of the surrounding country. Around it are orchards 
Site and appeara an( j sanc ]y lanes hedged with tall gVass ; and near 

it, on the east, flows the artificial Naw lib’s river. It is divided into four dis- 
jointed portions, called respectively Kila, or the fort ; Paka Katra, or the 
brick -built market ; Kacha Katra, of rite one of mud ; and sar&i, or tho 
hostelry. These aro in fact separate villages, the intervals between them 
being filled with shady graveyards or tho precincts of decaying mosques. 
Aonla is indeed a city of tombs, relics of the time when it was the capital of 
Kohilkhand and tho court of a powerful ruler. Its inhabitants boast it to possess 
1,700 mosques and 17,000 wells. Tho latter number must always have been a 
vast exaggeration ; but judgo from existing remains the former may have 
been based on fact, Tho first objects that attract tho attention on quitting the 
railway-station are the moulderingtomb and ruined palace of one Sayyid Ahmad, 
a cavalier of fortune under Hafiz Rahmat. 2 The next are the numerous 
shrines of the town itself as they rise above the trees in tho distance. 

In Kila, Ganj, or Aonla Kh&s are centred most of the principal buildings. 

It derives its name fWjn the small castle, still standing, in 

Kila or Aonla khaa. . _ . 

which the Rokilla chieftains held their court. This con- 
sists of two yards, entered from ti/ street by a plain and unimposing 
gateway. Along the inner walls of .he yards are ranged various brick 
buildings whoso dilapidation is more conspicuous than their size. In tho 
outer court, against tho wall which divides it from the inner, stands tho 
diwdn-khdna, or hall of audience — an open pillared structure which may once 
have had some claim to beauty. In the inner are some buildings used until 
a few years back for the accommodation of tahsili and police-station. Almost 
opposite the gateway of tho castle stands the mosque of the paymaster 


1 From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Aonal. ' 1 This Sayyid 

Ahmad was a man of sanctity at well as valour. The Gulistdn-i- Rahmat informs that he was 
called “ Shahji Miyhn,” and employed by Rahmat iu the negotiations preceding the battle 
of Daunri. Supra p. 108. 
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Sard&r Khan, who died in 1772. But the most conspicuous sepulchre in this 
part of the town is a lofty throe-domed mosquo, which, as preserving the 
romains of some chieftain’s wife, is known as the Bogarn’s. The graceful propor- 
tions of another tomb in this quarter, the Baraburji, or twelve-domed mosquo 
of the steward Fateh Khdn, are insufficient to atone for its shabbiness and 
want of size. The two principal streets contain some respectable buildings, and 
show in their new masonry structures signs of returning prosperity. The 
largest house, or rather collection of houses, is the palace of Hakim Saddat Ali. 
After filling a subordinate position under the Magistrate-Collector of Budaun, 
this gentleman attainecLfifgb office under the Naw&b of R&mpur; and his 
success in routing the rebels at Islamnagar has boon mentioned above. 1 Since 
his death his family has rapidly decayed. 

Faka Katra is a densely crowded village surrounded by a grand old brick 
wall, which almost entitles it to be called a fort. From the 
wall, which is mm somewhat ruinous, the placo probably 
derives its epithet of paka. It has a good many small houses of both baked 
and unbaked brick, but mud is as usual the prevailing material. Over thcso 
small houses in the midst of the Katra towers- the lofty residence of ono 
Ajudliya Prashad Bralnnau. 

Just south of Paka Katra, in a high-walled enclosure of many acres, lies 

tho tomb of the chief who wrested Rohilkhand from the 

Tomb of Ali Mu- dominion of tho Delili emperors. The mausoleum of Ali 
luunnmd* 

Muhammad is raised on a high plinth, ascended by a flight 
of about a dozen stops. A huge tamarind throws its arm across the stair, as if 
to forbid approach. Tho tomb itself is a largo square building surmounted in 
the ccntro by a domo and at the corners by octagonal cupolas. On each wall, 
between the cupolas, rise two square-shafted minarets. The interior consists 
of the square dark chamber beneath the dome and its surrounding cloister. On 
the walls of the former, which contains the grave of tho chief, are inscribed 
several hardly appropriate toxts from the Kuran. On those of tho lattor may 
ho observed the charcoaled signatures of several British and native travellers. 
The name of Smith has been justly distinguished iu many fields ; but that is no 
reason why it should obtrude itself on tho walls which shelter tho departed 
great of other families. The tomb offers no exception, as regards material, to 
tho general rule in this parf of tho country. It is of brick plastered with club- 
mm. Interest in an ancestral monument will probably prevent the Nawab 
Bdmpur from allowing the building to fall below its present fair state of 
repair. 


J I\ i3i. 
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Other tombs. 


On the same plinth as, and on ©ither % side of/the greater mausoleum are 
placed two other tombs. Over one of these is built a neat little 
mosque; the other, that of Ali Muhammad’s son SAdulIAh, 1 
is enclosed only by a light masonry screen with domed alcoves at the corners. 
The surrounding enclosure, which is cultivated, contains many other tombs. But 
the richest collection of such monuments is grouped around a magnificent stair- 
sided tank which faces the southern gate. Here, amid the tall grass beneath the 
tree#, Rohilla chivalry must have been buried by the squadron. 

Kacha Katra and SarAi are large villagosof the ordinary agricultural type, 
Kacha Katra ^heir inhabitants living, like swallows, in mud-bnilt sheds, 
and Sarah Th e modern public buildings of Aonla are the police- 

station (1st class), the tahsili, the tahsili school, the dispensary endowed by 
Hakim Saadat Ali, and the imperial post-office. A telegraph-offico is attached 
to the railway-station. 

The Chaukidari Act (XX of 1856) fS tti force and in 1877-78 the house-tax 
thereby imposed, added to a balance (Rs. 33) from the preceding year, gave a 
total income of Rs. 2,195. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police and 
conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,686. The number of houses was in the same 
year reckoned at Rs. 2,097, and of these 981 were assessed with the tax, whose 
incidence was Rs. 2-2-4 per house assessed, and Re. 0-3-0 per head of popula- 
tion. The local trade is;slight, but has increased since the railway made Aonla 
the nearest station to Budaun. A metalled road now connects the former with 
the latter, and through the latter with other large cities across the Ganges. 

The name of Aonla is in all probability derived from the half-sacred tree 
History 80 ea ^ ec * nugrobalans, Phyllanthus emblica). That 

name is first mentioned about 1380 A. D., 2 when the 
surrounding country became a royal forest. The forest is again referred to 
in 1418, when the Katehrlyas, who th<n| occupied the town and neighbourhood, 
were forced to seek its refuge. In thrreigu of Akbar (1556-1605) Aonla was 


oonsidored of sufficient importance to be created capital of the parganah 
which still bears its name. It continued to be held by Katehriyas until 
about 1730, when the assassination of its chief, Duja Singh, was procured 
by Ali Muhammad. Ali shortly afterwards made the town his residence ; and 
its most prosperous era perhaps began with his return from exile in 1748. For 
more than a quarter of a century Aonla remained the site of the Rohilla court; 
and here, as already shown, are buried most of the great Rohilla chiefs. Some 
surprise must undoubtedly be felt that the relics of this period are not more 
magnificent. Aonla would have been afar finer city iff or every half dozen 
1 He died in 1 764. 2 Supra p, 
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mosques of brick one of stone had been built. But stone was expensive, and 
the Rohilla commonwealth was too poor to afford it. 

After Ali Muhammad’s death Aonla fell to the portionof his sons Abdullah 
and Murtaza. They however fought in the streets, and the city was plundered. 
An arrangement was at once (1754) made which transferred its possession to the 
paymaster Sardar Kh&n. The death of Sardar in 1772 was the signal for 
another disturbance. But the elder of his sons, Ahmad, at length succeeded in 
defeating the younger and retaining possession of the town. The shorj eftm-. 
paign of 1774 greatly enlivened Aonla, It was occupied first by the advancing 
Rohilla army, next by defeated Rohilla fugitives, and lastly by the victorious 
English and Oudh forces. Under the rule ofOudh (1774-1801) Aonla sank 
into insignificance. But in 1813, after the introduction of British rule, we find 
it the head-quarters of a tahsil, and this position it has ever since retained. 

Aonla, a tahsil of the Bareilly district, with headquarters at the town 
just described, is bounded on the north-east by the Karor and Mirganj tahsils ; 
on the north-west by Ram pur state ; on the south-west and south by the 
Budaun district; and on the east by the Faridpur tahsil. It occupies, in fact, 
the south-western corner of the district, and has, according to the latest official 
statement, 1 a total area of 308 square miles and 155 acres. Its total population 
by the census of 1872 was 196,236 souls ; and its total land-revenue is 
Rs. 2,43,536. A detailed account of the tahsil will bo found in the articles on 
its four parganahs, Aonla, Balia, Saneiia, and Sarauli (South). 

Tho system of irrigation from its principal river is, however, a subject 
Irrigation from the common to the whole tahsil. And the following remarks on 
Aril * the water-supply of the Aril, in parganahs Aonla, Saneha, 

and Sarauli, will find appropriate quotation here : — 

“ lu the Bareilly district,” writes Mr. E Stack, “its course lic3 entirely in tho Aonla tahsil. 
The first darn on tho river is in the Budaun village of Masihnagar. Some three miles further 
down there is another dam, in the Bareilly village of Dalippur, or Islamnagar Dalippur, a vil- 
lage of pargana Sarauli. Both these dams aro small earthen structures, costing some Rs. 40 
each. They are usually not made till January, and they furnish water for the early rice. So 
far the Aril flows in a deep valley, and its bed is narrow aud tortuous, while the rapid slope 
upwards on either side prevents extensive irrigation. Some five miles below Dalippur is tbe 
first large dam, that of Uarapura-Deokoia. In these five miles the Aril valley gradually 
Oldens, and the river bed takes wider sweeps and gains greatly in volume of water ; so that 
by tho time Rarapura-Deokula is reached, there is considerable scope for. irrigation canals. 
Five miles below (l&mpura-Deokola is the large dam of Atarchendi. By this time the 
has grown to a large deep river, flowing through a level country, and connected with an 
extensive system of channels and tributaries, partly natural, partly artificial. Five miles be- 
low Atarcbeudi is the small dam of Kudha. In this interval the Aril aldfbst loses its charac- 
ter of a river and becomes an ordinary nala, dry in the hot season and containing but little 
•North- Western Provinces Government Circular No. 70A., dated 4th July, 1878, 
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water in the winter The bed is narrow an! rer^ tortuous, but less marked by ravines than 
in the upper course of the river from the Budaun frontier to Rampura-Deokola, while the 
surrounding country is level and the river valley imperfectly defined. A couple of miles be* 
low Kudha the river passes into Budaun again. Thus it will be seen that the Aril is dammed 
in four places in this district, viz., (I) Pallppur, (2) RAmpura-Deokola, (3) Atarchendi, and 
(4) Kudha. The first and fourth of these, u e. t the highest dam and the lowest, where the 
river enters and where it leaves the district, may be left out of consideration for the present. 
Th* other two dams must be treated together as belonging ’to one system of irrigation. 

' *)fetii)eo£ola the Aril receives an affluent, the Pairiya. This river rises in the north-western 
corner^of the Aonla tahsil. It has a course of about twelve miles. At Bhimlaur, some four 
tniles above Deokola, it is dammed, and affords water to two or three villages. The combined 
stream of the Pairiya and the Aril flows about half a mile before it is stopped by the RAmpura- 
Deokola dam. This dam holds up a very large area of water, filling the Khangaw&u jh(l % as well 
as the lowlands on either side of the river. The fall on the other side of the dam is very great. 
As one approaches the dam from the lower course of the river, the water bas all the appear- 
ance of a great lake raised above the level of the surrounding country. The dam lies east and 
west, Rtopura being at the eastern, and Deokola at the western extremity. The escafg. chan- 
nel which gives water to the riyer below used to be at the Deokol&end, butJ* now at the 
Bfanpura end. It has a rapid fall, and cannot continue to be used for many years longer. 

“ Between Rampdra-Deokola and Atarchendi the Aril receives an affluent called the 
Katra, near the village of M&npur. This river, or rather drainage channel, has its beginning 
a few miles further north. Its own volume of water is inconsiderable. At Oirandnagar 
(called Mazra on the survey map), typ> miles above Manpur, the Katra is dammed, but not bo as 
to raise the water to the level of the llelds. Half a mile below Manpur the Aril is. grossed by 
the bridge on the Bareilly and Aonla road. From this point to the Atarchendi dam'the river 
is a very fine stream, broad and deep, with beautifully clear water. This year (1878-79) its 
depth at the bridge was 13 feet, and it deepens all the way to the dam. 

*< Uuder the village of Darwapur, three-quarters of a mile above Atarchendi, a stream 
called the Pairiya, but which has no connection with the Pairiya mentioned above, t*nd &hich 
is in fact a large drainage channel parallel to and west of the Aril, approaches so close to the 
Aril that it has been used for many years past as an outlet for the flood water of the Atar- 
chendi dam in the rains. To prevent a similar escape of water in the winter and hot season, 
a dam is thrown across the mouth of the discharge channel, which by constant use has become 
almost as broad as the Aril itself. This Pairiya runs westward about half a mile, when it turns 
south, and is dammed at Sendha, about five miles south-west of Atarchendi. As for the 
Aril itself, the Atarchendi dam stops all the water, and the river below is perfectly dry. If 
there is water to spare, a little is let out and finds its way to Kudha. There is a small dam at 
Kirpia, not quite half way. 

“The distribution of water from the Aril is managed as follows. By the Rfimpura- 
Dcokola dam enough water is held up to admit of irrigation by basket-lifts as far up the 
river as Mau, where the Aril is crossed by the old Naw&bi bridge, on the road from Aonla to 
Kamnagar, and no* doubt also for aotne distance above this. About a mile^ below Mau a deep 
nzla yuj&back firdm the river to the south, which is filled with water as far as the village of 
Ajudhfa, and serves as an Irrigation reservoir. The first free irrigation channel C^ itlK)utl 
basket-lift) is in Deokola, above the dam. Between Rfimpura and Khangaw&n there is 
another, which joina^hc Kuli nala. This nala also gets filled from the backwfttfct held up 
by the Atarchendi dam. It is a drainage channel running north and south between the 
Aril and the Katra, aud, though for the most part lost in dhdk jungal, helps to watcr^d i|ia:lber 
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of villages in this intermediate region. Another nala runs southwards from Deokola, 
above the dam, towards Turkunla, Thus the villages watered wholly or in part from tho 
Rfrmpura-Deokofa dam and the channels connected with it may be enumerated as below : — 

I* Rfcmpura. 8. Barakhera. 

S. Deokola. 9. Pfiranpur. 

3. Khangaw&n Shyarn, 10. Anandpur. 

4. Kadauna. 11. Ramnagar. 

5. A jucUiia. 12. Bajhera. 

6. Chalbpatpur. 13. Rahgaw&n 

7. Mau. 14. Girandnagar. 

•>The irrigation system of the Atarehendl dam is much more extensive. It begin* .With 
the Katra, which is really in the lower part of its course a backwater of the A ril. The villages 
along the Katra and the Aril get their water direct from both rivers. Proceeding down the 
Aril after its junction with the Katra, the first large irrigation channel is that which runs 
from the Lohari bridge along the north-western border of the Aonla road, and subsequently 
crosses under the road and continues its south-westerly course till it joins a channel leading to 
Bilauri, through several other villages. About three-quarters of a ruile below the Lohari bridge 
a wide and deep nala runs back from tho Aril eastwards, and subsequently breaks into three 
channel*-^one running south-east towards Nisoi, another eastwards towards Ismailpur, and the 
third and Idfegest,. turning northwards and crossing under the Aonla road three-quarters of a 
mile north-eaakof the Lohari bridge. This nala, where it leaves the Aril, is called the Manau- 
na Khazana. About a mile further down the Aril is crossed by the railway bridge. Along tho 
southern side of the railway is a water-course made to protect the embankment. It is tho 
common < ehaugaza’ of the country. This water-course carries water eastwards as far as a 
drainage channel called the Khala*i uadi, which should give water to Gudauli and the adjacent 
villages, finally, there is a channel on the left bauk of U(e river near the dam, and two on the 
right battle. These give water to Atarchetidi and SadulUhganj. The villages watered wholly 
or io part are as follows 


1. Khajur Daudi ..." 

2. Ghunsi ... 

3. .Rthgawan 

4. Bhftdiuagar 

5. M&npur ... Along the banks of the Katra or the Aril. 

6. Loh&ri 

7. Darwipur 

8. Dhakaura ... 

9. Atarchendi ...J 


in, l 5 hulatfi 

11. Paiga 

12. BhSrapur 

13. Bahjuia 

14. Chakarpur 

1 5. Bihta Chauli&n 

1 6. Kamaria Dftndi 
17* Bilauri 

1 8. Maraura 
13. Ismailpur 

20. Amrauli. 

21. Nohora Hasanpur 

22. Nhrpur Buzurg 

23. Palilddpur 

24. Nigoi 





By tho Alj&luna Khazana and the railway water* 
course, 
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30. Gudfuli 
5I.**Muhamtnadgani 
32. ^iiutia 
83. Husaiflpur 
%4. Chingr 
36. bhindaura 
i) 6. Kiroia 
87. M alga wan 
Sy&.^Jagmanpur 

all these villagi 
fa working orifer was 1283 fasli (1875-76 A. D ) 
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y By the Khalusi nadi and its connected channels. 


..J 

were watered this year. T^lltei'J^P^when system was 
In that year the lands of 32 villages were 
Watered, comprising a total area of Government bighas O jOQ 9.«** * ,-r *' 

^ f, Such being the nature and extent of the A rikjuwig^lfan system, the objections to its 
present state fall under two main heads* tiz. $ (i) Ihe "Sneer tainty of the water-supply, and (u) 
the wastefulness of distribution. * 

*(l) The Kdmpura-Deokola dam has been regularly made year by year. But the 
Atarchendi dam has not been made properly since 1283 fasli ; and even in that year the supply 
of t|ater was not at all equal to whWt it should be. Aa explained above, th^e are two dams 
in Atarchendi— one to hold the Aril up, and one to prevent the Aril from backii^,dl»ii(l into 
the Pairiya. TJ|ese dams are made by the zamindars of Atarchendi, a Thakurs 

who have multiplied on what was once a fine estate until they have for the ^Tetter part sunk 
into indigents. According to the wdjibuiarz , it is their business to build the two dams, 
and they are allowed to recover water-rates at two per cent, on the revenue of 44 villages 
wal|||d*i- This provision has, ho^ever.^or many years reniliae^ practically a dead let&r. 
The cost of the two dams is about They are both bt Mti of earth with str^w hiixed to 

hold it. ’ - • «§<$L, *■ " 


“ The dam on the Aril proper is*sup$bsed to last for if term of years ; while that ififess the 
mouth of the Pairiya should be broken every rainy season, so as to afford relief to the flood 
water, and renewed immediately af$*r the^&pd of the rains, so as to catch a good supply for the 
winter and hot seasons. TheThakurs, hitover, have neither the mgans nor the public spirit to 
perform this duty efficiently. Bfibu Girdhari Lai, of Bilauri, has recently obtained by purchase 
the rights of some of these men in the dams, but without co-operation from the Atarchendi 
zamindars there is no certainty that he will be able to carry the work through year after year. 
In 1284 and 1285 fasli there was no dam at all, and great suffering and Iqss to the cultivators 
wa9 the result. la 1286 fasli the dams were not built till November (1878), and tbe supply of 
water was insufficient. 

" My diaries for December and November contain mention of the expedients which had to 
be employed in ogjj|rto get a supply of water. Briefly, I had to go several times to Rimpura- 
Deokola and cat the dam there at its eastern end. At last by January tbe Atarchendi dam 
was tolerably full, and a considerable area was under irrigation. But the water never reached 
the Khal&si nadi, and all the villages dependent on that nadi have been left dry; and similarly 
with the group of villages dependent on the channel from the Loh&ri bridge. The rains of the 
present year (1879) will undoubtedly sweep away the dam on the Aril proper, as well as that on 
the mouth of the^hato bipness will be to do again next year, with probably 

tbe same ambuntrof trouble 1^3 obt inpPpo Bdmpura-Deokola dam, and the same danger of a 
collision between the and those of Atarchendi. Besides, it is not certain 

thdto^ihe Rimpura-DeoKola^lSKVlB- always nave water enough to spare. This happened to 
be the casein the^&ent year* and the^Uages dependent on that dam were iff lib toy P re 
judiced. put in other, c^rcumstafcces 'it would obviously be unjust to insist upon th|U doing 
without water that^fh%AUrch^di system might have it* 
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* Another and very important point is the increasing difficulty of making a good dam. 
This applies both to the R&mpura-Deokola and to the two Atarchendi dams, but especially to 
the two latter. Where the dam breaks, the flood water scoops a great hole in the bed, and next 
year’s daui has to be bui't either higher or lower down the river. The Karopura-Deokola dam 
has been gradually moving higher up, while both the Atarchendi dams have been moving 
lower down. These changes, bosid es throwing land out of cultivation, conduce to the 
insecurity of the darns, and discourage tho zamiudars from attempting to rebuild them if 
they are casually broken by late showers, *s was the case with the Atarchendi dam of 128i 
fasli. 

4 ‘ Again, if the dam is a solid structure end lasts several years, there is a new difficulty 
in the shape of escape channels. have always a tendency to become the main stream 

in course of time. This has happened to one escape channel of the Rampura-Deokola and to 
one of the Atarchendi dam, while a second escape channel of the latter has had to be stopped 
to prevent a similar result, and, as above noted, the present new escape of the Kampura-Deo- 
kola dam cannot for the same reason continue to bo used many years. 

“(2) The wastefulness of distribution is very great. ’Below the Riimpura-Deokola dam, 
half a mite of wafor is wasted in Ailing up the old escape channel above mentioned, which 
is now a deep backwater, perfectly useless, irrigating nothing. The Ivali uadi is a similar back- 
water which serves only as a useless absorbent. The systems of tho Lohari bridge channel, 
the Manauna Khazana, and the Khalasi nadi. are all wasteful in the extreme. The water is 
supposed to find its way from one nala to another through a succession of shallow basins 
(dabri) ; and unless the .river is fairly flooding its banks, these nalas and basins swallow up 
all the surplus before it reaches tho group of villages it is meant for. It has already been 
noted that this was what happened this year as regards the Lohari and Khalusi branches. The 
new railway water course which has taken the pi a<^j of one of the old- drainage lines affords 
a striking contrast to this wasteful system, It has carried waiter this year much further than 
would ever have been the case according to the old plan. 1 One of the zamindars of Gudauli 
wanted to make a new straight cut to his village this year, but was prevented by their 
opposition, and the conscquenco was that the village never got any water at all. In 
Atarchendi itself they like to see the streets flooded by way of ensuring a good supply of 
water.’’ 

Aonla, a parganah of the talisil just mentioned, is hounded on tho north 
by pnrganah,and tahsil Mfrganj, tho frontier sometimes coinciding with tho 
variable course of the R&mganga river ; on the west by parganah Sarauli and 
the Ihidaun district, being in places divided from tho former by tho Aril and 
Pairiva rivers ; on the south, again by Budaun, from which it is severed for 
a short distance by tho Naw£b nadi ; and on the oast by parganah Sanoba, 
the Aril again supplying, with its affluent tho Katra, an occasional boundary. 
Its total area, according to the official statement last quoted, was 127 square 
ffiiles and 618 acres, a measurement which is a Tew acres larger than that of 
tho scientific revenue survey. Details of its population and revenue will bo 
hereafter given. The parganah contains 268 mahdts, or estates, distributed 
amongst 225 villages or maitzas • 

linea^ 10 Atarchendi samfndars absolutely object to any interference with these old drainage 

90 
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Like all other parganahs of the same tahsil, Aonla may be roughly 

_ , , , divided into two portions — the hhddir or Rdmganga flats in 

Physical features, ° ° 

the north, and the hangar or uplands in the south and 

centre* The basin of the sluggish Aril, which crosses its area from north-west 

to south-east, is too small to be treated as distinct from the rest of the uplands. 

The Aril is joined by the Pairiya near the western, and quitted by the Nawab 

nadi near the eastern boundary. It receives also on its northern bank the Kuli 

and the Katra, two intermittent tributaries rising, when they rise at all, within 

the parganah itself. The name of Pairiya is applied not only to the stream 

properly so called, but to an old water-bearing bed of tho Aril which quits the 

latter just north of the castled Atarcdiendi, to join at last the Nawab nadi. 

The Nawdb nadi was originally a canal dug by the Naw&b- Ali Muhammad 

Kh&n (17 30-49). It flows south and west, to rejoin the Aril on the south-eastern 

border. 

The Ramganga klifidir of Aonla occupies in fertility a place midway 
between that of the western Sarauli and eastern Sancha. The difference 
in elevation between it and b&ngar tracts is generally small ; indeed, tho 
latter can show hollows lower than any in the Ramganga basin. Tho 
lowest recorded points are 528 feet above the sea at Mahtia Dandi and 
the deserted site of Danpur; the highest is 779 feet at Mutlakpur or 
Gfilarg&on. The flatness of the upland landscape is relioved solely by 
low sandhills, or by the shallow ravines which fringe tho banks of streams. 
Tho lowlands by the Ramganga are of course an unadulterated plain, chased 
only by beds which the fickle river has deserted, to revisit in times of 
flood. But the scenery is not without its beauties. Sombre groves and 
green guava-orchards supply a verdure even when the crops have been cut 
and summer has parched the land. There are sandy lanes hedged with tall 
pampas-grass, and in the south-eastern portion of the uplands wide patches 
of what was once an unbroken dhdk forest. But the bright scarlet flowers 
of this tree are becoming yearly a rarer sight ; and tho demands of tho 
fufcl-eating railway may before long have deprived the blue-bull of his last 
remaining cover. The last leopard was shot here in 1871. Bare or uncul- 
tivated patches are scarce. But it issaid that on the great ilsar plain, south of 
Islamabad and Sendha in the same tract, not a blade of grass will grow. On 
other waste plots marketable grasses are luxuriant enough, selling at good 
prices to the lumberers of Aonla. Amongst such growths is the fragrant 
g&ndur (Andropogon muricatum ), whose root supplies the khaskhas used w 
making door-screens ( tatti ). 
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The soils of this fertile parganah are as usual divided into loamy ( diimat), 
clayey ( vnattiydr ), and sandy (b/nir) moulds* occupying res- 
legation. pectively 54*0, 21'J, and 24*9 per cent, of the cultivated 

area. Their productiveness is increased by a fair allowance of irrigation, chiefly 
from rivers and wells. In the year of measurements for the current settlement 
it was ascertained that 26 8 per cent, of the total area was actually watered. 
Or, deducting from the total area the Jchddir , which requires irrigation only 
in exceptional years, we find that of the reminder 31*7 per cent, is watered, 
and 47*5 irrigable from existing sources. In the Rumganga basin water is 
found within 8 or 9fect from the surface, and in the upland within from 16 to 
26 feet. The system of irrigation from the Aril was described in the last 
article. The wells of the uplands are worked with bullocks and leathern 
buckets. 

The products of the parganah are as usual almost entirely agricultural, 
Products, markets, and an d important manufactures there are none. The 

communications, principal staples are, for the autumn harvest, bajra 

millet and rice, with a little cotton and indigo ; for the spring harvest, wheat, 
barley, and chick-pea or gram . Indigo cultivation is extending, and several 
small factories have been started by natives since the rebellion of 1857. The 
rices grown arc coarse in variety and inferior in outturn ; but about a quarter 
of the total area is dosdhi , a term which here means land sown with spring 
crops after bearing rice in autumn. The average outturn of wheat per acre 
(l,079Tbs.) is much greater than that of France or Prussia, and slightly 
greater than that of Ireland in 1780. In one village (Kats&ri), indeed, 
the outturn was found to exceed the general average of England (1,680th.). 
A sale for the local produce is found at the chief towns or villages, Aonla, 
Gurgaon, Shiupuri, 1 and Manauna. At the two former weekly markets 
are held. But the communications of the parganah are not such as to 
foster trade. The Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station at Aonla, 
passes through its centre ; and a metalled road connects tlio station with 
Budaun. But the uumetalled line from Bareilly which joins this road i3 the 
only remaining highway. West of the Nawab nadi are the usual village tracks. 
But between that river and the Saueha border lies a most difficult country, 
imperfectly reclaimed from its primitive jungle, and intersected by a 
network of water-courses which during tho rains renders traffic almost 
impossible. The Ramganga provides during the same season a temporary trade 
route. 

1 Shiupuri lies on the frontier of Sarauli, and in the t^ble of distances at page 532 was by 
an oversight entered as part of that parganah. 
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In comparing the condition of the parganah at the openings of the past 
• Settlements of land an d present revenue settlements, the report on the latter 
revenue. classifies the area as follows : — 


Area. 

IX.. 1833, 
settlement. 

Present 

measurements. 

Increase, 
per cent. 

Decrease, 
per cent. 





A cros. 

Acres. 



Total 


»♦* 

• . • 

79.174 

f>'2,107 



Barren 

••• 


• • t 

5,091 

9,767 

91 ‘8 

Mt 

ltevenuc-free ... 


... 

6 7 SQ 

762 

... 

88*7 


/Old waste 


... 

34,296 

15,560 

... 

64*6 


J New fallow 


• •• 

768 

461 


40*0 

JLOl&l ... 

1 Cultivated 



32,289 

55,557 

72 0 

... 


V Assessable 



67,253 

71,578 

6 2 

... 


The increase in u barren v area is duo merely to a difference in the system 
of classification. We learn from Mr. Conolly’s report, that at last settlement 


the surveyor’s account of land capable of cultivation included groves, roads , 
and all land which he could not affirm to be absolutely incapable of tillage. 
In this way much was included which was not properly cul tumble.” The 
increase in cultivation is real and encouraging. But as the railway now drains 
the parganah, a still larger advance under this head must be expected. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
The current set- method of assessment lias been described above, 1 and wo 
tiement. need ] iero me ntioo only the special details which affected 

this parganah. He divided it for purposes of assessment into four circles — (1) 
the khddir, (2) the 2nd class ban gar, (3) the jangal, and (I) the 1st class hangar. 
The first speaks for itself; the Pairiya, the Aril, and the nawab Nadi formed 
a continuous river boundary between the second and the fourth; and the third 
included 22 villages in the wooded south-eastern portion of the uplands. The 
fourth circle was by far the largest and highest. The relative fertility of theso 
divisions may bo seen from the rent-rates which Mr. Moens assumed for tho 
various soils of each, thus: — 




Hknt-ratb 

PIC It 

AOHK IN 

CIHCI.K. 



Soil. 

7. — Khddir, 

II. — Bdngar % 
clans. 

2nd 

///.- 

Jangal. 

lV.—Bdng<ir, 1st 
class. 


lvs. a. p. 

Its. 

a. 

P* 

1 is. 

a. 

p. 

Ks. 

a. p. 

JDUmat 

5 4 0 

3 

10 

0 

o 

10 

0 

3 

10 0 

Do. irrigated ... 

. . . 

4 

8 

0 

3 

10 

0 

4 

12 0 

Mattiy&r 

4 0 0 

2 

JO 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 o 

Do irrigated 

... 

3 

6 

0 

3 

3 

0 

4 

0 o 

Ehtr* 

3 0 0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

9 

6 

2 

8 0 

Do. irrigated 

• ♦ a 

8 

4 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

8 0 

Do. 2nd class* 

• M 


HI 





1 

12 0 

Do. 2nd class, irri- 

• •3 

1 

Ml 



/»• 


3 

0 o 

gated. 










1 Supra p. 612* 1 The first class bhtr was level, growing a spring crop one year 

and an autumn crop the next. The second class bhur was hummocky and irregular, growing 
usually a coarse autumn crop alone. 
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Notwithstanding that prices had since 1838 risen about 44 percent, all 
round, there had been little increase in the rental rates actually paid. 1 
Applied to the taxable area, Mr. Moens’ assumed rates gave the parganah a 
total rental of Rs. 1,92,368 f and deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the 
demand would have reached Rs. 96,184. The figure actually proposed was 
Rs. 93,530, or including the 10 per cent, cess, Rs. 1,02,883. The results and 
incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with those of the old. 



Incidence ver acrb on 

Total demand. 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area, j 

Total 

area. 

EXCLUDING CESSES. 




Initial. 

Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p 

Us. a. p 

Rs. a p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Ks, a. p 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Former ... 

Present 

114 8 

I 2 1) 

1 14 35 

O 14 

0 14 8* 

1 7 6 

O 12 2 

i “ 

0 1 2 C* 

1 4 0 

' CO, 554 

I 

63,908 

93,530 

Increase 

... 

O u 4} 

1 

ci 

00 

o 

1 • 
i 

0 7 5* 

... 

29,623 


Though not yet sanctioned by Government, the new demand is provision- 
ally in force. A slight alteration has in 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 92,7G9. 


Amongslf tho proprietors who pay this revenue, Rajputs are more than 
Landholders and three times as numerous as any other caste. Amongst 
tenantry. their tenants Kisans and brother- Raj puts predominate. 

The following table will, howerver, show how landlords and cultivators were at 
settlement found distributed between tho various classes: — 


Landholders. 


Jlnjputa 


HI 

827 

Shaikhs 



246 

Kavaths ,,, 



233 

Brahmans 

HI 


154 

Cowherds (Ahir) 



102 

Sayj-id. 



84 

Mahajans 



81 

Paihans 



50 

Other castes (less 

than 60 

members 


each) 



124 


Total ... 1,901 


Kisans 


7'enants. 


1,993 

Raj puts 




1,730 3 

M ii r 6 os 

... 

• • • 

... 

1,359 

Chamars 

... 

• » ft 

*•» 

960 

Brahmans 

. . • 

• M 

M. 

838 

Sweepers 

. . • 

Ml 

. . . 

4 20 

Shepherds 

> . « 

III 

... 

287 

Kuhars 



... 

234 

Cowherds 



... 

21L 

Carpenters 

. • . 


... 

200 

Other castes 
each) 

(less than 200 members 
••• .»« ... 

HI 


Total ... 9,637 


1 This is as striking a proof as any of tho fact that this part of India rents are regulated 
by custom rather than competition. 8 In 1872, the census reckoned the sum paid by 

teuants to landlord! as rent and cesseM at Rs. 1,59,815. This seems far too low. 8 Thougn 

numerically inferior to the Kis&ns, R4jput tenants hold most land. 
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Speaking of the Rajputs, Ahirs, Kisaqs, Chamdrs, and Murdos, Mr. Moens 
says: — “The two former are lazy and turbulent, the three latter, as usual, 
thoroughly good cultivators. The Ahirs are here, as elsewhere in Bareilly, 
notorious as a caste for being facile princeps in lying, fraud, and ingratitude. 
There are numerous proverbs on these points. They have all got a mental twist ; 
and I have long given up all hope of getting the whole truth out of an Ahfr, 
even when it is his interest to tell it.” 

The number of joint proprietors was on some estates very large, and in 
two cases exceeded 100. Of the total area 7,636 acres were returned as 
cultivated by the owners themselves, and 77,099 acres by tenants with rights of 
occupancy. The average holding, including all classes of cultivators, was 6*4 
acres. 


Alienations. 


During the term of the last settlement 28 per cent, of the parganali per- 
manently changed bauds. The details for transfers of all 
sorts arc, by private sale, 14,566 acres, at Rs. 4-7-5 an acre ; 
by salo in execution of decree, 8,778 acres at Rs. 7-6-4 ; and by mortgage 7,440 
acres at Rs. 3-11-9. Mr. Moens attributes the lowness of the prices partly to 
the number and strength q f the Rajput village communities. “No capitalist,” 
he writes, u would risk money in a share in a village with the knowledge that lie 
would have half a dozen suits to fight through the civil courts to get even 
nominal possession of his purchase, and tlio subsequent certainty of an annual 
suit for even the small share of profits assigned to him in the village papers. 
As an instance of these difficulties we may note that the well-known Hakim 
Saadat Ali Kb&n, an unusually strong, wealthy, and intelligent landholder, 
bought numerous shares in this parpanah t of which neither ho nor his succes- 
sors were ever able to obtain possession.” 

According to the census of 1872 parganali Aonla contained 158 in- 
. habited villages, of which 53 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

65 between 200 and 500 ; 26 between 500 and 1,000; 9 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 3 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants is Aonla, 
with a population of 11,154. 


The total population in 1872 numbered 80,413 souls (37,522 females), 
giving 628 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
67,649 Hindus, of whom 31,414 were females, and 12,764 Musalmans, 
(6,108 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
great classes, the census shows 4,215 Brahmans, of whom 1,973 were 
females ; 6,768 Rajputs, including 2,836 females ; and 2,598 Baniyas (1,253 
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females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “the other 
castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 54,068 souls (25,352 
females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganali are 
the G-aur (427), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat- The chief Rajput clans are the 
Cbauhdn (2,936), Gaur (284), Katehriya (2,545), Janghara, Gautam, Uathor, 
ghiubansi, Bais, Bargiijar, and Sakarwar. The Baniyas belong to the AgarwAl 
(338), Barasaini, Chausaini, Dasa, Purbiya, and Gurwala subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,297), Gadariya (2,0 96), 
Kayath (1,495), Kah&r (4,365), Dhobi (1,255), Cham&r ( 9,924), Barliai (1,329), 
Ahir (3,164), Nai or Hajjaui (1,151), Bhangi or Khakrob (1,500), Kisan (11,695), 
and Kachhi (6,965). Besides those, the following castes comprising less than ono 
thousand numbers aro found in this parganali : — Mali, Lohar, Jat, Bharbhnnja, 
Dakaut, Gosdin, Sondr, Teli, Kalwar, Nat, Chhipi, Patwa, Kumb&r, Gujar, 
Bair&gi, Pasi, Kurmi, Bhat, Dhanuk, Khatik, Darzi, Ghosi, Rama^a, Ohuna, 
and Ahar. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (10,103), Sayyids 
(456), Mughals (92), and Pathans (2,103) or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

the same census. From those it appears that, of the 
Occupations. _ .. .. / . . * _ 

male adult population (not loss than fifteen years of 

age), 333 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government ser- 
vants, priests, doctors, and the like; 2,666 in domestic service, as per- 
sonal servants, water-carriers, harbors, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 834 in com- 
merce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convey- 
ance of men, animals, or goods ; 15,901 in agricultural operations; 3,774 in 
industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,396 persons 
returned as labourers, and 239 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population", irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,597 as landhol- 
ders, 47,053 as cultivators, and 30,763 as engaged in occupations unconnect- 
ed with agriculture. The educational statistics, which aro confessedly imper- 
fect, show 1,396 males as able to read and write out of a total male popula- 
tion numbering 42,891 souls. 

The general and fiscal histories of the parganah can be gathered from 
History those of the district, already given. We here deal only with 

the changes of Aonla, the administrative unit. In the Ain-i- 
Akbari (1596) it is entered as a rtvxhdl of the Baddyfin government and 
Dehli province, with an area of about 71,688 acres and a rental of 
about 17,265 rupees. Under the succeeding government, that of the 
Rohillas (1748-74), the parganah became the favourite domain of Ali 
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Muhammad, and its changes of ownership were identical with those of its 
capital* During the rule of Oudh (1774-1801) we hear nothing of Aonla, 
except some casual mention by the traveller Tennant of its desolate condition. 
On its cession to the Company (1801) the parganak was includod in the Morad- 
abad district ; and at this timo it was sometimes called Manauna,.its collections 
being made at the suburb so named of its capital. In 1805-06 it was transferred 
from Morad&bad to Bareilly, the district in which it has ever since remained. 
And after the last settlement of land-revenue I t villages in the Rdmgan^a 
basin, including Ajdon itself, were added to this parganah from that of 
Ajdon. 

Atarchendi, a village beside the Aril, on the western frontiorof parganah 
Aonla, lies 10^ miles south-west of Bareilly, and had in 1872 a population of 
1,108 inhabitants. From the latter detail it will bo seen that the place has little 
present importance. Its historical associations aro in fact its only claim to 
notice hero* Guarded on one side by the Aril, and on the others by tho dhuk 
forest which stretched from that river to near Aonla, it was in tho fourteenth 
century chosen as tho site of a Katekriya stronghold. The spot once occupied 
by the old Thakurgarli or Rajput’s fort is still shown. The fort itself must 
have fallen to ruin before the time of the Rohillas, for Sadull ill Klidn, the 
son of Ali Muhammad, founded here a second castle. Tho remains of this 
brick-built fastness cover 13f acres, its foundations and tho towers on its 
river-face being still distinctly traceable. A further relic of Sadullah exists 
in the village of Sadullahganj, on the opposite or Saneha bank of the river. 
The forest which once made Atarchendi defensible is fast disappearing, and 
even ceases to harbour game ; but a wild pig or two are occasionally shot by 
the Katehriyas who still hold the village. The name of Atarchendi may perhaps 
show that the Aril h$ro flows in an old bed of tho Rimganga. It is said to 
be derived from Ataria , the remaining fragment of a village swept off by diluvion, 
and chendij equalling chhora hud , left. Atarchendi possesses a large irrigation 
dam on the Aril, and a good camping grove beside that river. 

Baheri, a village of parganah Chaumahla, is the headquarters of the 
Baheri tahsil. It stands on tho metalled Naini Tal road, 31 miles north of 
Bareilly, and about one east of tho Kichaha. Between that river and the 
village intervenes the Baheri distributary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal, and 
about the same distance off on the opposite or eastern side flows the main line 
of the canal itself. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 1,019 only. But Baheri hasatahsflf, 
a first-class police-station, a tahsili-school, an imperial post-office, a dispensary, 
a staging-bungalow, an inn for natives ( sardi ), and a market on Sunday*, 
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Tuesdays, and Thursdays. There is little trade, but a considerable through 
traffic. The village is mud built. Of its three wards, Bahori, Shaikhflpur, and. 
Tunda, the last is, as its namo shows, the headquarters of the Banjaras. 

Baheri, a tahsil of the Bareilly district, with court and treasury at the 
placo just described, is bounded on the east by tahsil and subdivision Pilibhit ? 
on the north by the Tarai district ; on the west by the native state of It&mpur ; 
and on the south by tahsils Mirganj, Karor, and Nawabganj. It occupies, in 
fact, the north-western cornor of the district; and has, according to the official 
statement of 1878, an area of 319 square miles and 373 acres. Its total popu- 
lation by the census of 1872 was 197,393 souls; and its total land revenue 
is in 1878-79 Rs. 3,31,832. A detailed account of this tahsil will bo found 
in the articles on its four parganahs, Chaumahla, Kabar, Richha, and 

►SlItSAWAN. 

BalaikHEKA or Balaiya-Pasmpur— See Jatianabad. 

Balia, a village near the right bank of the Ratnganga, is remarks 
able only as giving its name to the parganah in which it lies. Its distance 
from Bareilly is 13 miles, and its population amounts by the census of 1872 to 
2,7) 10 souls. It can boast only two or three brick-built houses, but has a 
market twice weekly and an elementary school. 

Balia, the most eastern pargana of the Aonla tahsil, is bounded on the 
cast by pargana and tahsil Faridpur, and on the north-east by pargana 
and tahsil Karor, the boundary at times and placos coinciding with the shifty 
course of the Ilamganga river ; on the west by pargana Saneha of its own 
tahsil ; and on the south by tho Budaun district. Its total area according to 
the official statement of 1878 1 was 37 square miles and 30G acres ; and accord- 
ing to the earlier revenue survey 2 some 3 square miles less. Details of its 
area and revenue will bo hereafter given. The pargana contains 84 mahdls or 
estates, distributed amongst 50 villages or mauzas . 

The physical features of Balia need not detain us long. Tho pargana lies 
almost entirely in the flat alluvial plain of the Ilamganga ; 
and tho only upland or bdngav is a small patch in the centre 
of the southern bordor. The height of this patch, as compared with that of the 
lowlands, it is impossible to say. No elevations were taken thereon by the 
revenue survey ; but the highest and lowest observed points in tho pargana,. 
5ffi) and 523 feet respectively above the sea, lie just outside its eastern border^ 
fhe pargana is in fact as devoid of hills as it is of forests, lakes, and rivers. 
Tho Ramganga is without it rather than of it, and tho only natural reservoirs 

1 North-Western Provinces Government Circular No OOA., dated 4th July in that year. 
Not to be confounded with the unskilled settlcineut survey, whose areas will be hereafter 
given. 
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are pools in deserted beds of that river. A succession of suoh pools is furnished 
by the Andhariya or blind water-course, which in the rains becomes a stream, 
flowing through the south-western corner of the pargana. But for purposes of 
irrigation rivers and lakes are hardly required. 

The khddir flats, i.e,, the bulk of the pargana, suffer rather from over-satu- 
ration than drought ; and when this is not the ease, can be moistened from 
unbricked wells which tap water from 9 'to 12 feet bolow the surface. On tho 
edge of the Rhmganga itself, where inundation is dreaded or the soil is poor, 
patches of tamarisk or tall grass may be sighted ; but as both are saleable, 
such land is not to be considered utterly barren. The soils are throughout tlio 
pargana of the usual description, loamy ( diimat ), clayey ( mattiydr ), and sandy 
( bhilr ). The first is returned as occupying 55*2, the second 22*6, and tho third 
22*2 per cent, of tho cultivated area. The bdngar patch in tho south has a 
surface of almost pure clay, which, though productive, is difficult to work. 
Hence its villages are comparatively uninhabited. 

Tho pargana has no towns, and therefore no manufactures. Its only pro- 
ducts are agricultural. Bajrci millet occupies about 3, GOO 
out of the 8,600 acres sown for the autumn, and wheat 
about* 6,100 out of the 9,200 acres sown for the spring harvest. The next 
places are taken in autumn by rice and judr millet, and in spring by chick-pea 
or gram. These products find a sale either in tho local markets at Balia and 
other villages, or at Sadullahganj, just over tho border in Budaun. 1 Tho 
communications are, however, limited to one metalled highway, the Budaun 
and Hilthras road. After crossing the R&mganga this enters the pargana at 
Sardarnagar, and spans its north-western corner. As it narrows to a point 
the same corner is traversed by the Oudh and llohilkhand Railway, which, 
however, has no station in Balia. 

The following iablo shows tho comparative areas of tho pargana at tho 
Settlements of land time of the past and present settlements, as given in 
revenue. the r0 p 0r t 0 n tho latter : — 


Economical features. 


Measurement 

1 

Unatsessable . 

Assessable, 

Total. 

Barren, reve- 
nue-free, & c. 

Culturable 

waste. 

- 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Last settlement 
Current settlement, 

5,775 acres. 
3,522 „ 

3,482 acres. 
2,029 „ 

14,081 acres. 
17,856 „ 

17,493 acres. 
20,685 „ 

I 23,2^8 acres. 
24,107 » 

Increase or decrease, 

— 2,253 

i 

— €03 

+ 3,895 

+ 3,092 

+ 839 


1 Supra p. 138. 
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Tho increase in total area is explained by alluvial gifts from the Ram- 
ganga. The decrease in revenuo-free and culturable waste is almost sufficient 
to account for the increase of cultivation according to the later measurement. 
15*4 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered. 

The current assessment was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 
supervision of Mr. S. M. Moens. Tho general me#lod of 
assessment, already described at page 612, it is useless to 
recapitulate, but special details affecting this pargana must be given. Mr. 
Porter divided the pargana, according to its natural divisions already described, 
into two circles of assessment, an l for the various soils of each ho assumed the 
following rental rates : — 


That now current. 


Circle. 

Dumat or loam. 

Mattvjdr or day. 

Bhur or saud. 

I. —Khddir or Ramganga basin... 

II. — JJdngJr, 2nd class, in southern 
centre of pargana. 

Per acre. 

Us. a. p. 

4 8 0 

4 0 0 

Per acre. 

Its. a. p. 

3 8 3 

2 14 0 

Per acre. 

Its. a. p. 

3 4 O 

2 10 0 


The application of theso rates to the ascertained areas gave tho pjfrgana 
a total rental of Rs. 70,78c. 1 Deducted from this sum at 50 per cent., tho 
demand would have reached Rs. 35,360. The figuro actually proposed was 
Its. 33,680, or including tho 10 per cent, cess, Rs. 37,048. Tho following 
table contrasts tlio results and incidence of the now demand with those of the 
old : — 


Settlement. 

J Incidence per acre 

Total demand, 

EXCLUDING CUSSES. 

1 

On assessable area. 

1 ... 

On cultivated, area . 

On total area. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

! 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final, 

Initial. 

j Final. 

Former M# 

Present 

Increase Mi 

Its, a. p. 

1 4 0 

Rs. a. p. 

1 3 0 

1 12 10 

Its. a. p. 

1 9 11 

••• 

Its. a. p. 

1 fi 8 

2 0 11 

Its. a. p. 

0 15 9 

Rs. a, p. 

1 0 3 

1 8 6 

Rs. 

23,339 

j Rs. 

24,402 

33,680 

..* 

0 9 10 

... 

0 11 3 

*•• 

0*8 5 

... 

12,646 


An increase of 51*8 per cent, was undoubtedly large, but the demand of 

tho former settlement was extraordinarily light. Though not yet formally 

p 1872 census estimates the sum paid by tenants to landlords as rent and cesses at 

l8, 58^80. This figure is far below the mark. 
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Rajputs ... 817 

Kayaths 201 

Brahmans ... 147 

Baniyaa ... 10 

Other castes (less 
than lo members 
each) ... 29 


sanctioned by Government, Mr. Porter’s assessment is provisionally in force. 

A slight alteration has reduced it in 1878-70 to Its. 32,324. 

Almost two-thirds of the landholders wluo pay this demand are, as will 

be seen from the marginal list, Rajputs. These belong 
Landlord and tenant. > Jr b 

chiefly to the Janghara, Pram&r, R/ithor, and Chauhdn 

4 tribes. The traditions of the Pramars assert that Akbar 

Rajputs ... 817 

Kayaths ... 201 (1556-1603) granted their ancestor Malnpat a fief of seven 

Bathyag 119 *io villages in this pargana, then held chiefly by Goblas, 

Other castes (less Katehrivas, and Jangharas. In ono of tliese villages, 
than lo members - 7 > ° r 

each) ... 29 then called Kariaon, but now Sardarnngar, Mahipat built 

a castle. The castle was stormed in tho time of his son 

Total ... i,204 Pratab Singh by the jealous clans just mentioned. Return- 
ing from Dehli when he heard of the disaster, Pratab 

defeated tho intruders, and drove them to tho forests at the foot of tpo 

Himalayas. He then built a new castlo at Badri, tho next village to Sard/ir- 
nagar ; and until ousted by the Oudh Government his family retained their 
former possessions. Badri they still hold. A very large proportion of tho 
cultivating class is supplied by tho kinsmen of the Rajput and Brahman pro- 
prietory. To each plough was an average of 2 cultivators and 7'5 acres cul- 
tivation. 

Of the whole pargana but 5,636 acres changed owners during the 

term of the last settlement. Of this area 2,717 acres passed 
Alienations. . , ^ ' 

by private sale, at an average price ot Its. 11-4-2 each; 

843 by mortgage at Rs. 10-2-0 each; 1,747 by sale in execution of civil 
decree at Rs. 8-15-2 ; and 329 by other orders of civil courts at Rs. 9-3-Q. 
That there should have been no sales for arrears is a strong proof of the light- 
ness of assessment. The estates sold by decrees of civil courts were chiefly 
those of Brahmans and Kdyaths, whose litigious character and bad manage- 
ment are hero notorious. Of the prices just quoted, those returned for private 
sales are likely to bo least accurate. Such transfers wero in most cases con- 
veyances from one member of a Rajput clan to another, the prices being mere- 
ly nominal. 

According to the census of* 1872 pargana Balia contained 49 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 11 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000; 3 

between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; the total popula- 
tion in 1872 numbered 23,950 souls (11,212 females), giving 647 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, thero were 21,620 Hindus, of 
whom 10,133 were females ; 2,329 Musalmfuis, whom 1,080 amongst wero 


Alienations. 


Population. 
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females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the Jour great classes, the census shows 1,832 Brahmans, of whom 871 were 
females ; 1,539 R&jputs, including 655 females ; and 968 Baniyas (474 
females); whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 17,281 souls (8,133 
females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this pargana are 
the Gaur, Kanaujiya, and Saras wat. The chief R&jput clans are the Chauhan 
(460), Ratlior (203), Janghara, Gaur, Katehriya, Gautam, Shiubansi, Bais, 
Pramar or Ponw&r, Tomar, and Raikwdr. Tlie Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl, 
Mah&r, and Chausaini sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
castes are the Kabar (2,645), Cluumtr (2,511), Alur (1,361), Kisan (2,130), 
and Kdchhi (2,703). Besides these, the following castes comprising loss than one 
thousand members are found in this pargana : — Koli, Mali, Loli&r, Gadariya, 
Kayath, Dhobi, Jut, Barbai, Bharbhunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Khakrob, 
Dakaut, Gosain, Sonar, Teli, Kalwar, Nat, Patwa, Kumhar, Gujar, Bairagi, 
Kurmi, Bhat, Dhanuk, Khatik, Bold dr, Darzi, and Jogi. The Musalmfins are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (2,318), Sayyids (3), Mughals (4), and Path&n* 
(J04), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 57 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 520 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c, ; 241 in commerce in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 5,047 in agricultural operations; 1,098 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 622 persons returned as labourers, and 108 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 830 as landholders, 4,683 as cultivators, and 
8,437 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 244 males as ablo to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 12,737 souls. 

Since its first appearance about the middle of the last century the terri- 
torial changes of pargana Balia have been few. In the 
Ul8tory ' time of Akbar it had been a part of Saneha ; but the Rohil- 

las (1748-74) attachod it to what was left of Akbar’s parganah Bareli, thence- 
forward known as Karor. From Karor it was after the fourth British settlement 
of land-revenue (1814) transferred to Solfinpur; and when in 1824 the 
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remainder of Sa limpur was contributed towards the formation of the Sahasw6n 
(fiudaun) district, Balia remained in Bareli as a distinct pargana of tho Afmla 
tahsil. Such it has ever since remained. After the last settlement 19 of its 
villages were transferred to Saneha, while four were anaexed from Salim pur. 

Bamroli or Bamrauli, a large mud-built village of Bisalpur, stands at the 
end of a cross-country track which connects it with tho capital of that pargana. 
Its distance south-east of Bisalpur is 11, and east-south-east of Bareilly, 3G 
miles. The population by the census of 1872 is 3,139 souls. 

Bamroli holds market twico weekly and possesses an elementary Govern- 
ment school. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1850) is in force here; and daring 
1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a 
balance (Rs. 35) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 330. The ex- 
penditure, which consisted chiefly of police and conservancy charges, amounted 
to Rs. 294. In the same year the town contained 455 houses, of which 301 wero 
assessed with the tax, tho incidence being Re. 0-15-8 per house assessed and 
Re. 0-1-6 per head of population. Tho chief commodity of tho market is its 
sugar. 

Earaur, a considerable village of pargana Nawabganj, stands on tho 
right bank of tho east Bahgul river, 22 miles from Bareilly. Near it, on tho 
west, flows the Churaili right distributary of the Bahgul irrigation canal. The 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,478, but the village contains few brick-built 
houses. It has a fourth-class police-station or outpost and an elementary school. 

Here, also, the house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 is in force. It in 
1877-78 yielded, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Us. 28) from 
the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 5,386. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on police and public works, amounted to Rs. 3‘JO. In the same year 
the village contained 301 houses, of which 243 were assessed with the tax, tho 
incidence being Re. 1-7-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-4 per head of po- 
pulation. 

Bareilly, or moro correctly Bareli, tho capital of the district so named 
and of Rohilkhand, is situated in north latitude 28° 22 ' 9," and east longi- 
tude 79° 26' 38", 312 miles by rail from Allahabad. Its population was 
92,208 in 1847, 1P1, 332 in 1853, and 105,649 in 186$. The census of 
1872 gives its site an area of 1280 acres, with an avorago of 80 persons to 
tho acre. There wero in tho same year 102,982 inha- 
Area and population. 0 f whom 59,036 were Hindus, 43,463 Musal- 

mans, and 483 mombers ~of tho Christian and other faiths. 1 Distributing 

1 From notes taken by the compiler on a personal visit to Bareilly ; and others by Messrs. 

E. Stack, C.S., F. L. Pctre, C.S., and Lakshndnarayan Kdyatl^ Honorary Magistrate. 
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the population amongst the rural and urban classes, tho returns show 972 
landholders, 2,456 cultivators, and 99,554 porsons pursuing occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The number of houses according to the same 
returns was 22,800, of which 6,800 were built '‘with skilled labour, ” ue. 9 of 
masonry, and 15,900 of mud. Of the former dwellings 4,442, and of the 
latter 8,4 95, were occupied by Hindus. Taking the male adult population, who 
numbered 37,020 persons over fifteen years of age, we find the following non- 
agricultural occupations pursued by more than fifty males .-—servants, 13,978; 
labourers, 3,736; shopkeepers, 2,349 ; weavers, a class common in the old 
city, 1,306; shoemakers or sellers, 820; beggars, as numerous as elsewhere in 
a country where mendicity is unrestrained, 703 ; purohits or family priests, 
695; water-carriers, 626; tailors, 576; brick-layers 531; goldsmiths, 1 526 ; 
butchers, 487; potters, 482; pandits or doctors of Hindu divinity and law, * 
476; sweepers, 467 ; carpenters, 465; merchants, 450; washermen, 376 ; 
cloth-sellers, 367 ; blacksmiths, 360; grain-dealers, 359; wire-drawers,* 343; 
confectioners, 336 ; persons of unspecified trade, including probably many 
bad characters, 308; cotton-cleaners, 270 ; grocers, 262 ; dyers, 250; grain- 
parchers, 249; flower-sellers, 238; fishmongers, 225 ; blanket-weavers, 220; 
oil-makers, 209 ; pedlars, 167 ; singers and musicians, 154 ; tobacco-sellers, 
131 ; greengrocers, 125 ; lac-workers and sellers, 108 ; money-changers, 107 ; 
sellers of pdn or betel-leaf, 103 ; milk and butter sobers, 102 ; cart-drivers, 
101 ; inn-keepers, 95; doctors, 88; schoolmasters, C7; cooks, 65; tinmen and 
tinkers, the same number; and money-lenders, CO. 

The city and station stand on a plateau slightly raised above the fertile 

Sit? dnd general basin of tho Rarnganga, which now flows some miles south- 
appearance. west 0 f their s ito. On east and west respectively two streams, 

the Nakatia and Deoraniya, wander past tow-aras that river. So well watered 
a spot is of course greon and shady also. The station belongs to the verdant 
rather than the dusty order, and affords a grateful contrast to the visitor fresh 
from the parched sward and sandy breezos of Allahabad or Cawnpore. Its 
wealth of vegetation gives it, despite its flatness, a picturesque and park -like 
appearance. Many of the roads are fringed with bambus and groat trees, the 
resort of the redheaded parroquet. From its bambus, indeed, the town, has 
derived the soubriquet (Idas) by which it is distinguished from the Chieftains 
( rdi ) Bareli of Oudh. Devoid as it is of ancient buildings, Bareilly has several 
modern towers, which, rising above the foliage, indicate its position to the sur- 
rounding country. The town is approached on south-east and south by the 

1 This should probably be “metallurgists” The term sundr or goldsmith is applied to work- 
ers in other precious metals besides gold. 
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Shahjahanpur and Chandiyisi branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway « 
by the metalled roads from Shdlijah4npur on the south-east, Pilibhft on the 
north-east, Naini Tal on the north, Morddabad on the north-west, and Budaun 
en the south ; and by unmetalled roads from Bfsalpur on the oast and Aonla 
on the west. 

Northernmost between the two streams just mentioned lies the native city, 

, . and southernmost the British cantonment. Between the two 

The native city. . . . . 

is sandwiched the civil station. The centre of the city, and 

almost its entire breadth, are traversed by a long and well-kept street, skirted 

on sither side by a continuous line of neat and oven handsome masonry shops. 

This, which may bo called the High Street, is about a mile and a half in length; 

and in different parts of its fairly straight course from cast to west goes by 

various names. Such names are often those of the square or circular markets into 

which it at intervals widens out. Tims, starting from the junction of the Pili- 

bhit and Shdhjahunpur roads on the east, the street pierces and takes the name 

of two circuses called Golganj, two squares known as Skalnimatganj and Zulfi- 

kdrganj, and a third named the Kotwali Chauk. On quitting this last square, 

which lies somewhat west of its centre, the street is crossed from north to 

south by the Nairn Tal road. It then passes through the Chdndni Chauk or 

Moonbeam square, 1 and enters its finest and most western stage, callod after a 

former Magistrate 2 Inglisganj. Before reaching its end at the junction of the 

Aonla and Moradabad roads, it traverses two other squares, the Ivila or Katra 

(fort or market) and the Kila-ka-baztir. 

The buildings of this street are two-storied constructions of* brick coated 
with white plaster. They arc mostly low in height and uniform in charter; 
but in the squares their loftiness increases, and their plaster is sometimes 
worked into tracery of a not unpleasing effect. Beside or near the street are 
ranged the principal public buildings of the town. The Kacha sarai or un- 
baked hostel, so called because partly built of unbaked brick, opens into it on 
the south between Zulfikarganj and Kotwdli chauk. The Paka sarai or 
baked hostel, again, opens into the south of the Chdndni chauk by a richly 
designed plastered gateway facing a similar structure on the opposite side. 
Both these inns are largo walled quadrangles of the customary type, witii 
buildings grouped along the inside of the Avails. Their interiors are fairly 
shaded with trees, under which may be seen the usual litter of carts, bullocks, 
fowls, ponies, and straw. The town lias several other native hostels. Behind, 


1 The term chandni is applied to anything white or shining, and the Cbandni Chauk ia 
skirted by white plastered buildings. But it is probably named after the Ch&ndui Chauk at 
Debitor some other city possessing a street thus called. 2 Mr. John lnglis, C.S.I., who 

before his restirement in 1877 was officiating as Chief Commissioner of Oudln Most, if not all, 
of the streets under description were built during his magistracy. 
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t. e y south of, the Kacha sar&i stands the chief ( sadr ) dispensary of the district, 
an unambitious masonry structure built on escheated land. The kotwdli (chief 
police-station) and tahsili form respectively the nortliorn and southern sides of 
the Kotwdli chauk. Both are large two-storied buildings with spacious court- 
yards and imposing frontage, and both are monuments of Mr. Fleetwood Wil- 
liams’ magistracy. Just south of the tahsili, in the comer between the Naini Tal 
and another road, rises a triangular edifice occupied by the municipal hall, Rohil- 
khand Literary Institute, and tahsili school. This is a not ungraceful, though per- 
haps somewhat pretentious, essay in a mixture of the Gothic and Saracenic styles. 
It is faced by a garden. Also south of the tahsili, and beside the building just 
mentioned, stands an united church and school belonging to the American Metho- 
dist Mission. The church is a whitewashed novelty of slight architectural merit, 
but possesses a clockless clock-tower which forms a conspicuous feature in a 
distant view of Bareilly. Before quitting the neighbourhood of the principal 
street we may note that the only mosque and temple worth mentioning adorn 
respectively its south-western and north-eastern sides. The mosque known 
as Gudri-ka-rnasjid has, besides domes, two towers plastorod with serrated 
tracery ; and on the top of that nearest the road grows a pdkar ( Ficus cordifulia) 
tree of considerable size. So large a tree cresting so large a tower is perhaps 
an unique sight ; and the fact of a sacred Hindu troo being allowed to 
flourish on an unabandoned Muslim shrine is perhaps a little surprising. 1 The 
Hindu temple of Jwfila Prashad is remarkable only for its brightly painted 
exterior and its great popularity duriug the Janamashtumi festival. South 
of the Kila-ka-bazar is the similarly decorated dwelling of Altaf Ali lvhan 
Kamboh, which contains some curious portraits of the Nawab Vazirs, after- 
wards kings, of Oudh. A few paces west of the same market the Moradabad 
road crosses the Deoraniya on a solid masonry bridge, built in 1842 by a land- 
holder named Bahddur Singh, and bearing his name. Both bridge and river, 
however, are more frequently called Kila, a title which recalls the old mud fort 
built near them by Governor Makrand Rai. Not the slightest vestige of this 
stronghold now exists, and its site has been occupied by other buildings, 
notably those of the Kila and Kila-ka-b&zdr markets. 2 The gateway con- 
necting the Paka Sarai with Chdndni Chauk has already been mentioned. It 
is faced by one of the samo design leading into the Sahukara quarter, and 
another fine plastered gateway spans the road as it passes westward out of 
Katra square. 

x For the history of this mosque seo below, " antiquities.” 2 The Imperial Gazetteer 

(1877) is mistaken in naming this fort amongst existing buildings. We know from Hamilton’s 
Gazetteer that it was already a crumbling to ruin” about 1820 ; and Mr. Inglis’ improvements 
must have removed its last traces. 
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In describing the chief street of the city we have described also its prin- 
cipal buildings. The only struoture which remains to be noticed is the new 
central jail, built west of the Naini Tal road, % on the northern outskirts of the 
town. In the same direction lie, surrounded by their gardens, soveral fine 
suburban residences. The chiof is the Kashmiri kothi built by Mr, Hawkins, 
a Judge of the provincial court and the host of Heber. 

A swarm of tributary alleys, some paved with brick and all more or less 
tortuous, open into the principal street. Amongst the narrow by-ways on the 
north may bo mentioned one l**L ‘iy converted out of a fetid water-course 
( Ganda n<Ua ). Reform has not, however, extended to its name, and it is still 
known as the Stinking Ditch. The larger roads of the city are of course 
metalled. The following list of tho principal muhallas or quarters 1 will supply 
also the names of many thoroughfares : — 


Name of quarter . 


Translation or derivation of that name . 


New city* 1. C'hhipitola 

„ 2. Bazaria Motildl 

it 3. Zakhira 

„ 4. Bakarganj 

„ 6. Kanghitola 

„ 6. Katehar 

„ 7. Kila khaa 

8. Saliukara 


9. Chaddha nun 2 
JO. Kauwatola 


11. Pul kazi 


12. Gadhaya or garhaiya 

13. Kanaujiya muhalla 

14. Chaudkarl muhalla 

15. Ganda nala 

16. Gulabnagar 

17. Gadhi or garhi 


»•» 




• a. 


• •• 




HI 

• •• 


Cotton-printers* quarter. 

The little market founded by Motildl Ba- 
niya. 

The treasury or store-house. 

Dakar's market; a village absorbed by the 
city. 

Comb-makers’ quarter. 

Inhabited by Katehriya Rajputs. 

Tho fort proper, i e., the site of Governor 
Makrnnd Rai’s fort. 

Inhabited chiefly by money-lenders, who on 
the Iucms a non principle are called sahukdrs 
or upright dealers. 

Nun-tree knoll. 

Crows’ quarter, so called because crows used 
to roost or build in a nitn tree which stood 
here. 3 

Judge’s culvert, so called because it contains a 
small bridge, built near the house of the 
city kdzi. 

The pond. 4 * * * 

The ward founded by a carpenter who was 
Kanaujiya by name or nationality. 

Headman’s quarter. 

Explained above. 

The town of Rosewaters the mendicant, whe 

dwelt here. 

The castle built by Rao Pahdr Singh, prime 
minister to the Lord Protector ltahmat. 


1 The city contains altogether no less than 291 of such divisions. It is characteristic 

of Forbes that while giving the quainter and less decent sense of this word, his dictionary 

omits to mention that it means a mound or knoll. 8 One of the most striking 

of evening in an Indian city ig the manner fe which birds of the same feather flock outwari 

to the same roost. All the parroquets of the neighbourhood screech past hurriedly m on 

direction, towards some suburban grove. 4 For some idea oi the ? addec 

words bearing this meaning see Elliot’s Glossary, art. “ Ahan ” The word dtgi might be addtc 

to tho list there given. 
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Name of quarter . 


v city. 

18. 

Zakati muhalla 

••• 


19. 

Mirchiatola 

• M 

i, 

20. 

Ch&h Bai 

Ml 

n 

Si. 

Kucha Moti Singh 

IM 


22 

Jasauli 

Ml 

>> 

23. 

Mulukpur 

7 

99 

24. 

Kunwarpar 


1) 

25. 

Biharipur 

) 

11 

26. 

Makrandpur 

Ml 

• t 

27. 

Bdmhanpuri 

M9 

99 

28. 

Muhalla Khatriyan 

Ml 

ff 

29. 

„ Kharawau 

Ml 

99 

30. 

Gall Zargaran 

Ml 

V 

31, 

Khwaja Kutb 

... 

V 

32. 

Gali Mirdaha 

• «* 

V 

33. 

Miinaiantola 

••• 

99 

34. 

Gali Bhatfin 


>) 

85. 

Gali Khair-ul-lah 


19 

36. 

Katra Man Rae 

... 

19 

37. 

Madfiri Darwaza 

IM 

11 

38. 

Kuncha Sitaram 

.»• 

11 

39. 

Darzi chauk 

•M 

V 

40. 

Barhimpur 

... 

>1 

41. 

A lam gin gan j 

• •• 

>» 

42. 

Muhalla Kanungoyda 

*•» 

99 

43. 

Bagh Birkatan 

• II 


II 

44. 

Balgh Ahmad Ali Khan ... 

1) 

45. 

Kasaitola 

9* 

46. 

Inayatganj ... 

»» 

47. 

Bansmandi 

» 

48. 

Zulfikarganj ... 

11 

49. 

Faltinganj 

*1 

50. 

Gangapur 

Old city • 

51. 

Kazitola 

ii 

52. 

Kasaitola 

*i 

63. 

Inayatganj 

n 

54. 

Gher Jafar Khan 


2'ranslation or derivation of that name . 

Alms-takers* quarter ; so called after a pen- 
sioned K&yath family who lived here under 
some Muslim Government, 

Pepper-sellers* quarter. 

Bai’s well. 

The street of Moti Singh Baniya. 

A village absorbed by the city. 

The towns of Muluk, Kunwar, and Bihari, 

brothers of Governor Makrand Rai. 

The town of Makrand himself. 

Brahmans’ town. 

Khatris’ quarter. 

The quarter of Khare Sribastab Kayaths. 

Goldsmiths’ lane. 

Called after a Khwdja or merchant prince 
named Kutb-ud-dm — that is, pole star of the 
faith. 

Surveyor’s lane, named after a wealthy land- 
surveyor named Ilahi Bakhsh— that is Theo- 
dore. 

So called after a (Hass of Baniyas who livo 
there. 

The Hindu minstrel’s lane. 

The lane of Khair-ul-lah the raace-bcarcr. 

Mdn-Rac’s market ; bo called because Man 
Rae, the minister of Ali Muhammad, built 
h ere a house and a gateway. The latter still 
stands. 

The gate of Madari Lai Kayath. 

The street of Sitarfcm Baniya. 

Tailors* square. 

Probably the name of a village absorbed by 
the city ; and possibly a corruption of Ibra- 
him pur or Rahrampur. 

Founded by Governor Makrand R4i in honor 
of his master, the emperor Alamgir or 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707). 

The quarter of the pargana-registrars. 

Said to have been so called after a garden (kdyh) 
In which a mendicant named Birkat built 
a temple. But it is difficult to see why this 
individual should have been given a plural 
termination, and the derivation bagh bargatdn , 
or garden of Indian fig-trees, is suggested 
as equally probable. 

The garden of Ahmad Ali Khan, a rich bur- 
gess. 

Butchers’ quarter. 

Indyat’s market. Founded by Inayatullab, the 
unfortunate son of Hafiz Rahmat. 

The market of bambus, which are still sold 
here. 

The market built by Zulfikar or Exealibar 
Khan, son of Hafiz Ralmiat. 

Mr. Fulton’s market. 

Ganga’s town, so named after a resident named 
Ganga Bai. 

Jhuige’s quarter. 

PR> called for the same reasons as their name- 

) sakes in the new city. 

The circle of Jafar Khan, a well-known land- 
surveyor ( mirdaha )• 
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Name of quarter , Translation or derivation of that name . 

Old city. 55. Katra Chand Khun Chanci Khan’s market. 

,» 58. Sahaswdnitola ... The quarter of emigrants from Sahaswan 

(supra page 199.) 

» 57. Jagatpur ... Jagat’s towu, the namo of a village absorbed 

by the city, and by some said to have been 
founded byJagat Singh Ivatehriya, father 
of Bslsdco. 

ty 58. Chak Baljati ... Baljati’g wells, bo called after three wells built 

by a Banjara woman named Baljati. 

ti 50. Kot ... The castle, so named after the earthen fort 

built lure by Basdeo hingh Katehriya, rcpijr 
ted founder of Bareilly. 


The last eight quarters here named belong to the Old City.* This is now 
Th© Old City a anc * decayed suburb of* the new, which it adjoins 

on the south-east. It is inhabited chiefly by . Muslims, and 
shaded in many places by their favourite tamarind. Ruined or ruinous 
mosques and houses are numerous. Here are far more open spaces and grave- 
yards, far loss appearance of business and a crowded population, than meet the 
eye in the new city. The only buildings of note are tho Mirz&i Masjid and 
tomb ot Sh&hdana, which will both find further mention in the paragraphs on the 
city antiquities. In both old and new cities drinking water is supplied by 
manifold brick wells with raised parapets. The spring-level is indeed some 20 
feet only below the surface. 1 


South of the city, amidst their well-grown enclosures or compounds, lie 
.. . .. the houses and public buildings of the civil station. About 

the houses there is nothing remarkable. They are one- 
storied buildings of the usual type, with great thatched rooves, suggestive to 
English eyes of an over-grown barn. The principal bungalow is that belong- 
ing to the Nawab of Rampur, who places it sometimes at tho disposal of dis- 
tinguished visitors The public buildings are somewhat numerous. On the 
southern outskirt of tho old city stand tho Cowieganj Mission Church and 
lunatic asylum. The former and most eastward is a thatched and towerless 
building adjoining tho Sh&hjahdnpur road ; and the namo of its site is derived 
from that of Mr. Cowie, a missionary clergyman. The latter is as usual a 
square availed enclosure containing detached barracks. South, again, of the 
Cowieganj Church, in the corner between the Shahjah&npur and Bisalpur roads, 
revolves the race-course. r Between the more westerly Budaun and Naini Tal 
roads, not far south of the munici^Mr hall, stands the high school. This is a 

u water of the Ramganga when that river flowed past Bareilly was made 

ky or. Whitwell. But the subject ha*, so far as this city is concerned, lost its importance, 
and will not be reverted to until the article on Moradabad is written. 
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palatial bungalow which until lately housed the abolished Bareilly college. 
A boarding-house for the reception of its pupils is supplied by a gabled 
and two-storied brick building further southwards beside the Budaun road. 
Pursuing our course in the same direction along that road, wo come next upon 
the premises of the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission. To the right of 
the highway are its residences ; to the left a theological seminary and church. 
The seminary, a whitewashed structure of two stories, is one of tho handsomest 
buildings in Bareilly, and a credit to missionary enterprise. Tho church is a 
pjkiin-red brick edifice with a tower, and perhaps claims, like most churches in 
the station, to be classed as Italian Romanesque. Further down tho road, on 
the right-hand side, is a small and shady cemetery, containing memorials to the 
Highlanders of the Black Watch (Her Majesty’s 42nd) who fell in 1858, 

On the south-western outskirt of the civil station stand side by side the 
Judge’s and Magistrate’s courts and district treasury; all are large, and by 
comparison with those at other stations, imposing buildings. West of the Magis- 
trate’s court, and separated therefrom by a road leading to the railway-station, 
is tho lock-up ( havaldt ) for under-trial prisoners. Still further to the west is 
tho district jail for prisoners whose trial lias resulted in conviction. This, 
formerly tho central jail, consists of two blocks of barracks radiating from 
centres and surrounded by a high square wall. Between the western side 
of this wall and the city branch of the Budaun road lie the police lines; 
on the other side of the road some large kilns, which when deserted will 
wear the appearance of small hills. The success of the native brick-makers 
some years ago encouraged Government to set up in tho same locality a kilu 
on the more scientific principles of Hoffman. The experiment was unsuccess- 
ful, and its only result has been to enrich Baroilly, like Meerut, with one of tho 
tall brick chimneys so seldom seen in India. On tho south-eastern outskirt of 
the civil station stands the old church, a towerless building, remarkable only as 
containing in its churchyard the tomb of that distinguished administrator Sir 
James Thomason. 1 Tho church dates from 1836 ; the tomb was destroyed during 
the Mutiny, but rebuilt afterwards by Government. The station has for its places 
of amusement tho public gardens, a swimming-bath, a large racquet-court, and 
a billiard-room. The two latter are but a short distance north of the Magis- 
trate’s office. The civil station is tho headquarters of the Rohilkhand Commis- 
sioner. 

Tho cantonments, which, as alreac^ mentioned, form tho most southern 
Cantonments suburb of the town, are bounded on the east, and at places 

indeed traversed, by the Nakatia. They contain, of course, 

} Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces from 1843 to 1858, 
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more public buildings than any other part of Bareilly ; and chief amongst such 
buildings are the fort and the church. The former, separated from the artil- 
lery lines by the cantonments branch of the Budaun road, is a square fossed 
building with flanking bastions at the north-west and south-eastern corners. 
Being small, it would require no very numerous garrison. Its armament has 
lately been augmented, and were the adjacent trees and barracks removed, it 
might prove a valuable place of refuge. As such it was built after the insurrec- 
tion of 1816. The church is a large brickwork effort in Italian Romanesque, 
with clerestory, side- aisles, and a couple of towers. Near it is a largo cemetery. 
The Roman Catholic Chapel, a humbler structure, also of red brick, has an 
apsidal termination. The railway-station lies towards the south-west of can- 
tonments ; and just outside it, on the road to the civil station, stands tho rail- 
way sarhi, an one-storied gabled quadrangle of brick, containing many shops. 1 
The other buildings are such as might be expected in a large military statiou, 
where the ordinary force consists of a regiment of British infantry, a battery 
of artillery, a regiment of native horse, and another of native foot. There are 
the cavalry, infantry, and artillery barracks, a hospital, tho commissariat 
yard and rum stores, and the mess-houses of the various regiments. Vegeta- 
bles for the British troops are supplied by the soldiers’ gardens, and books 
by the Outram Institute. “ I should say,” writes Dr. Planck in 1878, u that 
for cleanliness, for well-laid out and ample space, for commodious well-built 
barrack accommodation, and for its many shady trees, the Bareilly canton- 
ment would bo hard to match in India. A few pine-trees near the artillery 
lines deserve special mention, as their species ( Pinus longifolia) is but rarely 
met with elsewhere in tho plains. The cantonment is the headquarters of the 
General Commanding the Bareilly Brigade, 


Antiquities. 


Its comparatively modern origin, and still more modern rise to impor- 
tance, prepare one to expect a dearth of antiquities in Bareilly. 
But it is strange that the oldest building of any real mark 
should be little more than a century old. The tomb of the Lord Protector 
( Haftz-ul-Mulk ) llahmat Khan stands near the Aonla road, a short distance 
south-west of the city. Its precincts are entered by a rather handsome gateway, 
adorned with stencilled patterns whose colouring is now somewhat faded. In 
Tomb of Eahinat this gateway may be seen some Corinthian half columns 
Kh * n - and capitals, proving that European details had before tho 

British occupation begun mingle with the Muslim architecture of Rohil- 
khand. Entering, we traverse first a group of ruinous brick walls long forsaken 

1 Is position, not its ownership or foundation, gave this hostel tho name of the Railway 
Sarai; it was built by Government duriug the magistracy of Mr. G. Moore. 
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by their plaster, and afterwards a cemetery of small tombs overshadowed by 
, brambly jujubes and tall grass. From the graveyard we pass into the shrine 
itself, an elegant but shabby domed building of plastered brick with gilded 
finials. Over the door is a Persian inscription recording its foundation by Rail- 
mat’s daughter in 1839 (1256Ii.) This inscription is, however, altogether mis- 
leading. Rahmat was buried here by his prime minister, Pahar Singh, in 1774. 
His son Zulfikar placed the canopy and inscriptions over his tomb in the follow- 
ing year. When the wall which he had built round Pilibhit was demolished, 
the money derived from the sale of the materials was devoted to the construction 
of the dome and precincts, either by the Oudh Government at the suggestion 
of the British, or by the British Government itself. It was reserved for 
Rahmat’s daughter in her old age to repair the building and tako the credit 
of the whole to herself. 

Within, in the dark space bonoath tho dome, lies the tomb of the groat 
regent himelf, plain with the severe simplicity of most Muslim graves. That 
tomb is covered by an ornamental canopy of plaster on an iron frame. Tho 
plaster has in too many places fallen from its metal skeleton. Above tho 
arches Qf tho canopy arc several Arabic and Persian legends, including one 
yielding the date 1775 (1188H.), and that otlior which Sadi tells us was in- 
scribed over the arched entranco of tho palace of Farid tin 1 : — 

4i Jahdn, ai baradar t na mdnad babas, 

Dil andar Jahun-dfarin band o has ! 

Ma bun tahiya bar mulk-i dunyd va pusht, 

Ki bisydr kas chdn tu parvard o kusht. 

Chu dliang-i raftan bunad jdn-i pdk, 

Chi bar takht murdan , chi bar rue hhdk ?” 

" This world, oh brother ! shall with none abide, 

Fix all thy heart on God, and none beside ! 

Trust not to earthly rule — such hope were vain, 

For hosts like thee the earth hath nursed and slain. 

When from the corse her flight the pure soul wings, 

The bare earth lends a couch meet as the throne of kings. 2 

The building was repaired during the Lieutenant-Governorship of Mr. 
Thomason, himself, as already mentioned, buried at Bareilly ; and tho muni- 
cipality have lately devoted Rs. 400 to some superficial renovations. Its decay 
dates from the rebellion of 1857-58, when most of Hafiz Rahmat’s descendants 
" went out” under their chief, Khan Bahddur Khdn, They had received in 
many cases small pensions, whoso forfeiture for treason deprived the building 
of the repairs that family pride had hitherto afforded to bestow. A small 

1 Gutistdn, chap. I. t 1 Faridun, the seventh monarch of the first or Peshdadian dynasty of 
Persia, is said to have flourished about 760 B,C. 2 Translated by Mr. B. H. T. Griffith. 

The translations by Bishop Ileber and Mr, Platta were not considered worth the transcription. 
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patch of glebe land (wak/) repays a blind old sacristan (mutawalli) for his care 
of the shrine. The profits of this land are eked out by a fee of one melon in i 
every cartload brought for sale to a market sometimes held thereon, whilo a 
further trifle is supplied by the sale of the graveyard grass. 

Close to Rahmat’s tomb is that of Muhammad Y&r, son of Ali Muham- 
mad, This was built during the lifetime of the person interred therein. 

The Jatni Masjid or cathedral of the Shias, with its tree-crowned tower, 
J4mi Masjid* of the has been already mentioned. It was built by Governor 
Shias and Sunnis. Mirza Hasan R&za Khan under orders of Asaf-ud-daula, 
Naw&b of Oudh (1774-97) ; and was repaired about three years ago by 
Kasim Ali KhAn, uncle of the NawAb of RAmpur. The cathedral of the Sun- 
nis, beside the road leading south from the eastern gato of Inglisganj, was 
built by Governor Makrand Rai (circ. 1667), but is a less conspicuous 
building. Attached is an orchestral gateway ( naubatklidna ), about half a cen- 
tury old. This mosque too was restored about three years ago at the cost of 
the Sunni community. 

Partial traces of the first earthen fort, built early in tho sixteenth century 

Forts of the Old and new by B&sdeo, the somewhat mythical founder of Bareilly, 
cit J- are still to be discovered in the Kot muhalla of the old 

city. The castle itself was destroyed by a lieutenant of Akbar’s (1556-1605). 
The later fort built in the now city by Makrand Rai has, as above told, left 
not a rack behind. But the high bank of the Deoraniya, now occupiod by the 
Kila police-station, perhaps marks its site. 

The MirzAi Masjid and tomb of Shahdana havo been named as the only 
Mirzai Masjid and tomb remarkable buildings of the old city. The former was 
of Shahdana. built by Governor Mirza Ain-ul-mulk by the order* or 

leave of Akbar. A chronogram of Faizi, engraved on tho mosque, remarks in 
Arabic that u praise is due to God alone,’’ and thereby gives the date of 
construction as 987H. or 1579A. D. Near the mosque the founder laid out a 
garden known as the MirzAi BAgh,but of this pleasaunce the name alone remains. 
The tomb of the Muslim hermit Shahdana was built by Makrand R'ii in tho 
reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707). During the riots of 1816 it became the 
rendezvous of the insurgents, many of whom, when slain, were buried in its 

precincts. Amongst minor Muslim shrines may be 
Lesser MutAlman shrines. men ^j one( j ^ tombs of Governor Badr-ul-IslAm KhAn 


and Bibiji. Badr-ul-Islam was a native of Oudh, whom the emperor appoint- 
ed governor after the imprisonment of Ali Muhammad, in 1745. He is said to 
have been an ancestor of the Prince of Arkat, but was certainly not an ancestor 
in the direct male line. Bibiji is said to be corruption of Bubiiji, Itibii meaning 
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amongst the Afghans an elder sistor. The lady in question was tho cider 
sister of Rahmat Khan. 

The baradari or twelve-doored summer-house of Governor Husain Ali 

^ . Khan stands between city and Ramganga, in the garden 

known as the Husain Bagh. Husain Ali ruled Bareilly 

under Asaf-ud-daula. Another garden much frequented by Hindus is that of 

Cham pat Rai, younger brother of Pahar Singh. He 
Champat Rai’a garden. . ' t , . , . , . , .. . 

is said to have laid out these grounds, and built the 

temple therein, in 1851 (1167H). 

Tho manufacture £ of Bareilly are mostly of the same type as those of other 
largo cities in the North-Western Provinces. A good 

Manufactures and trade. ” . 

deal of coarse cloth seems to be woven, more especially 

in tho Old City ; and tho amount of metal worked into simple vessels, tools, and 
personal ornaments, is proportionate to the demands of the population. A 
brisk grain trade exists in Shahamatganj, Zulfikarganj, the botw&li-ckauk, and 
other markets; while a largo weight of unrefined sugar is imported, but more 
for re-exportation than refinement at Bareilly itself. The experiment of starting 
a glass manufacture was in 18(58 tried by an European, but failed. The Govern- 
ment attempt to bake improved tiles met, as already mentioned, with the same 
fate, though tiles and earthenware on native methods are produced as abundantly 
as required. But the speciality of Bareilly is its lacquered black-and-gilt furni- 
turo, which may be seen in reception rooms, Native or European, all over these 
provinces. 

The following register of imports, compiled for two years from the 
ret urns of the municipality’s outposts, may give some idea of the local trade : — 


A et imports in j Consumption per head in 


Article. 

4 87 1 

•75. 

1 S7li 

-77. 

1S74-75. 

1876-77. 


Quant i- 

Value. 

Quanti- 

Value. 

Quanti- 

Value. 

Quanti- 

Value. 


ty- 


ty- 


ty- 


ty- 



Mds. 

Rs. 

Mels. 

Rs. 

Mds. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Mds. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

drain 

6, 5*2,224 

Ml 

6,73,04'.' 

Ml 

7 6 8 

• •• 

5 25 11 

... 

Sugar, refined 

0,477 

• •ft 

18,204 

... 

0 4 4 

• •# 

0 4 1 

Ml 

I>o., unrefined 

1,97,606 


2,35,680 

... 

2 7 13 


2 27 8 

HI 

Obi 

6,670 

• •• 

7,07*2 


0 3 0 

... 

0 3 4 

Ml 

Oilier articles of food, 

8,88,523 

1,19,7 J0 

8,55,077 

1,24,135 

10 1 3 

1 5 7 

8 29 6 

1 6 

Animals for slaughter, 

hd. 12,543 

Ml 

... 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

... 

JM 

Oil and oil-seeds ... 

34,309 

... 

29,296 

• •ft 

0 15 0 

... 

0 6 10 

... 

Fuel, &c, 

34,309 

W.in 

29,296 

73,644 

0 15 0 

0 11 1 

0 6 10 

0 IS 3 

Building materials ... 

• • • 

1,52,058 

Ml 

1,90,687 

••• 

1110 

• t* 

2 0 0 

Drugs and spices ... 

• •• 

1,58,767 


1,61,87 i 

... 

1 12 3 

| Ml 

l 8 11 

Tobacco ... 

2,455 


3,671 

• •• 

0 1 2 

... 

© 

1-4 

o 

III 

European cloth 

|M 

6,20,837 

••• 

6,19,631 


6 12 2 


6 10 8 

Native do. 

• •• 

1,17,60*2 


1,08,437 


1 5 4 


1 3 11 

Metals 


1,90,647 

Ml 

1,59,263 

♦ ♦1 

2 1 9 

... 

1 10 6 
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The corporation or municipal committee consist of 24 members, wherc- 

of 8 sit ex officio , and the remainder by election of the 

Municipality. “ . . . „ 

rate payers. Its income is derived chiefly from an octroi 

tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of Re. 0-12-11 per head of population. 

The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may be thus 

shown 


Receipts., 

1876-7*. 

1877-78 

Expenditure. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 




Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


fOneninff balance 

13,186 

7,707 

Collection ... 

6,545 

6,687 


Class 

I. — E o o d and 

40,421 

63,860 

Head-office ... 

810 

811 



drink. 



Supervision ... 

... 

... 



IX. — Animals for 

5,004 

1,838 

Original works ... . 

4,4G6 

5,196 



slaughter. 



Repairs and maintenance 

Ml 

7,844 

■p 


III.— Fuel, &c. ... 

5,01 I 

9,246 

of roads. 



o 


IV.— Building 

5,959 

4,3 o 4 

Police ... 

24,357 

99,007 



materials. 



Education ... 

4,882 

4,722 

o 


V. — Drugs and 

6,058 

4,G47 

'Registration of births and 

..i 




spices. 



death. 





VI. — Tobacco ... 

459 

372 

Lighting ... 

4,072 

5,270 



VII. — Textile fab- 

8,800 

6,575 

Watering roads 

273 

162 



rics. 



Drainage works ... 

1,776 

3,065 


L » 

VIII.— Metals 

2,389 

1,667 

Water-supply ... 

486 

... 






Charitable grants ... 

1,481 

2,103 




_ 



540 

10,279 



Total 

70,131 

81,539 

Vv IIoLI » OilL 7 ••• 

Miscellaneous ... 

15,653 

13,627 

Rents 


997 

978 




Pines 

9M Mi 

25 

138 




Rounds 

Ml Mf 

? 1,744 

9,353 



* 

Miscellaneous ... 








Total ••• 

72,887 

92,008 

Total ... 

63,341 

88,673 


The chief events in the history of its capital will be found in the history 


of the district at. large, and we need hereto little more 
Bistory. than name those events iu chronological order. The 

Old City is said to have been founded in 1537, and to have derived its name of 
Bdns Bareli from its founder or founders, Bas the Barhela, or Bds and Barel the 
Kateliriyas. The fort, again, which Bas built therein is said to have been cap- 
tured from that rebellious chief by Abbas Ali Ktyn, an officer of the emperor 
Akbar. But the improbability of these legends, so far at least as they refer to 
the foundation of Bareilly, has been elsewhere pointed out. It can only be asser- 
ted with certainty that the town became the seat of a subordinate Government 
early in Akbar’s reign, and that it is first mentioned by history in 1573. A few 
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years later the founder of the Mirzai Masjid and Mirzai BAgh, Xin-td-Mulk, was 
governor, and by the close of Akbar’s rule, in 1596, Bareilly had become the 
headquartors of a great mahdl or parganah (see Karor). Tho next governor 
of any mark was R&ja Makrand li&i Khatri, appointed towards tho close of 
ShdhjahAn’s reign (16.57). Ho founded tho new city, a new fort therein, the 
tomb of Shahdana, and tho cathedral of the Sunnis. To him and his brothers are 
ascribed the quarters of Makrandpur, Alamgiriganj, Mulukpur, Kunwarpur, and 
BihAripur. During his incumbency (1657), in the reign of Aurangzeb, tho gov- 
ernments of Sambhal and Badayun were united, and Bareilly attained its pre- 
sent position as capital of Katehr. Tho town fell into the grasp of tho Rohilla 
Ali Muhammad about 1740, and thereby suffered somo loss of importance, 
for Ali fixed his headquarters at Aoula. Under the rule of his successor Iiah- 
mat, Piliblnt was tho favoured city, but Bareilly again roso into prominence. 
Tho chief event of this period was the rebellion of Inayat, abovo described. 
To Hindu ministers of Ali or Rahmat the town owes tho Ivatra-Manrae and 
Gadhi quarters. To the sons of Rahmat arc due those of InAyatganj and Zul- 
fikarganj. The other monuments of this period are, it will be remembered, tho 
mosques of Badni-i-Ishim and Bibiji and the garden of Champat Rai, Other 
ndics of the Rohillas, though built during tho succeeding regime of Oudh, aro 
the tombs of Rahmat and Muhammad Yar. 

On the defeat of the Rohillas in 1774, Bareilly was occupied by tho Nawab 
Vazir and its futuro masters, the British. The English forces again passed 
through it in 1794, to defeat tho Rampur troops at Bhitaura. Meanwhile, or 
at about the same time, the town had been enriched by the Shia cathedral 
and the summer-house of Governor Husain Ali, In 1801 it was ceded to 
the East India Company, and became the capital of the Bareilly district. Tho 
salient points in its later history aro the revolts or riots of 1816, 1837, 
1857, and 1870. To its present rulers Bareilly owes the bulk of its public 
buildings. 

Barkhera, a village of parganah Bfsalpur, stands on tho unmetalled road 
from Bisalpur to Pilibhit, 32 miles from Bareilly, and not far from the 
left bank of the Deoha river. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,516 souls 
only, but Barkhera has a second-class police-station and district post-office. 
It is said to have been founded by a mythical Raja named Harmal. Its own 
name means tho mound of banyan trees ; but is perhaps, like that of BArikhar 
or Barkhera in tho adjoining Kheri, derived from that of YairAt, the nephew* 
of Vena. 1 

1 Cunningham's Archeological Survey Reports, f„ pp. 350, 351 , Bdrikhar seems to have been 
overlook# by the Oudh Gazetteer, 
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Basharatganj, Bislmratganj, or Ahmadnagar, the most central market 
village of pargana Saneha, stands beside the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 
11 miles south-west of Bareilly. The railway has here a station and a telo- 
graph : office. 

Tho population amounted in 1872 to 2,764. In the villago are an element- 
ary school and a mud-built hostel (sardi) for travellers. Tho market is held 
twice weekly, and the (Jhaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 
1877-78 tho house-t ax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and 
a balance (Rs. 12) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 279. Tho 
expenditure, which consisted chiefly of police and public works charges, 
amountod to Rs. 251. In the same year the village contained 301 houses, of 
which 149 were assessed with tho tax, tho incidence being Re. 1-12-9 per 
house assessed and Re 0-1-6 per head of population. 

The village was founded by Baslmrat Khan, Rohilla Suhadar of pargana 
Saneha ; and probably derives its second name of Ahmadnagar from tho pay- 
master Ahmad, sou of Sardar Kh&n. 

Biiamora or Bhamaura, also in parganah Saneha, stands on the metalled 
road between Bareilly and Budaun, 14 miles south-south-west of the former. It 
in 1872 contained 812 inhabitants. Here are a first-class police-station, dis- 
trict post-office, and fine road bungalow. Near tho villago on tho east flows the 
Bajha watercourse. 

BiiAROLrA or Bharaulia, a frontier village of parganah Karor, stands on 
the metalled Bareilly and Shahjalianpur road, 7 miles from Bareilly. Its popula- 
tion is 292 only, but Bharolia contains a fourth-class police-station or outpost. 

Bhojupura, also in pargana Karor, stands on the metalled road between 
Bareilly and Naim Till, 11 miles north of the former. Near the village on tho 
east flows the Dooraniya river. Tho population amounted in 1872 to 540 
only, but Bhojupura has a third-class police-station, a district post-dffico, and 
an encamping-ground for troops. 

Biiuta or Ummedpur Blmtaha, a frontier villago of parganah FariJpur, 
stands on the uu metalled road between Bareilly and Bisalpur, 12 miles east ot 
tho former. Jlre are a third-class police-station and district post-office, but 
the population amounted in 1872 to 1,950 only. 

Bijoria or Bichauria — See Nawabganj. 

Bilsanda, a market village of Bisalpur, lies near tho eastern frontier of 
that pargana, 34 miles east-south-east from Bareilly. It bad in 1872 a 
population of 2 ; 625 inhabitants. In the village are a second'olass police- 
station, district post-office, and elementary school, besides several brick-built • 
houses and temples. Near it, on the east, flows the Khanaut river. # 
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The market is held twice weekly, and is one of the two largest of such 

gatherings in the district. 1 Its speciality is sugar. The Chaukfdari Act (XX. 

of 1856) is in force at Bilsanda; and in 1877-78 the house- tax thereby 

imposed yielded, with miscellaneous receipts aud a balance (11s. 26) from the 

preceding year, a total income of Rs. 426. Tho expenditure, which was chiefly 

on police and conser^ncy, amounted to Rs. 317. In the same year tho village 

contained 331 houses, of which 326 were assessed with the tax, the incidence 

being He. 1-3-8 per house assessed and Ro. 0-2-5 per head of population, 

BisALPUR, a municipality and tho head -quarters of the talisil so 

named, stands on the junction of the unrnetallod I ) ilibhit-Shahjah6npur and 

Bareilly-Bisalpur roads, 24 miles cast- south-east of Bareilly. The town 

stands in north latitude 28° 18', east longitudo 7ff°52', about 550 feet above the 

sea. It had in 1872 a population of 0,250 inhabitants, occupying a site of 

142 acres, at a density of about 65 to the acre. 

That sito crests tho low watershed between Deoha and Amerhi rivers, 

standing about 2 miles east of the former and H west of 
Appearance. _ ~ 

the latter. But about half-way between town and Deoha 

intervenes tho small Rapatua watercourse. To Amerhi and ltapatun, therefore, 
Hows the surface drainage of the city. On all sides except tho south the sito 
is shadily skirted with groves ; but even on the south such plantations are 
not altogether wanting. Tho town itself has tho general appearance of an 
overgrown agricultural village, with lew brick-work buildings to relievo tho 
tawny monotony of mud walls and thatched roofs. But within the last ten 
years its centre has been adorned with a tidy market- place of uniform and 
durably built shops. Ill this ganj meet four well-kept metalled roads, skirted 
by saucer drains; and it may be called tho business quarter. Tho official 
quarter is on the southern outskirt, where are collected a tahsili, first-class police- 
station, tahsili school, branch dispensary, and imperial post-office. The 
fashionable quarter, again, seems to lie on the northern outskirt. Here is a fine 
square masonry tank, surrounded by hostels ( dharmsdlu ), temples, and other 
Hindu buildings, amongst which the great house of one ►Shamcharan Dubo is 
conspicuous. A few other temples and several serviceable wells may he seen 
elsewhere in the town. As usual in a large mud-built settlement, the nurnbor of 
excavations filled with stagnant water is largo. Such pools are most numerous 
on tho southern and eastern edges, where they are called Badhera. 

An annual fair for cattle and country produce was started at Bisalpur 
in 18C2, and markets are held weokly. Grain and coarse sugar are the prin- 
cipal staples of trade. But the following register of imports, compiled for two 

1 The other being Gunhun ilatu in Richha. 
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years from the returns of the municipality’s octroi outposts, may serve to give 
some idea of the local commerce : — 


Article. 

| Net imports 

N 4 

Consumption 

PER HEAD IN 


1874-75. 

18 

76-77. 

1874-75. 

1876-77. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

m 

cS 

> 



Quantity. 

Value 




Mds. Ks. 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Mds. e 

c Rs a, 

P- 

Mds. s 

c Rs. a. 

p. 

Grain 

*»• 

28,595; ... 

32,924 

... 

3 2 

5 ... 


3 

20 

6 


Sugar, refined 



114 

... 

0 0 

14 


0 

0 

7 


Do., unrefined 


1 2,849 ... 

10, 82 *J 

••• 

1 12 

1 3 ut 


1 

() 

2 


Ghi 


297; ... 

25 G 

... 

0 1 

4 


0 

1 

1 


Other articles of food 


42,184! 4,630 

44,678 

3,685 

4 20 

9 0 8 

0 

4 

30 

12 0 0 

3 

Animals for slaughter 


... | ... 

1,473 


... 

III 



... 

• •• 


Oil and oil-seeds 


898 ... 

593 


0 3 

11 


0 

2 

8 


Fuel, &c. 


1,02 2 8,985 

78 > 

9,1 O') 

0 4 

3 0 1 5 

4. 

0 

3 

0 0 iff 

7 

Building materials 


•id 

360 

1 922 

0 2 

0 0 4 

0 

0 

1 

9, 0 3 

3 

Drugs and spices 


... 1 12,079! 


4,767 


1 1 4 

3 



1 0 8 

l 

Tobacco 


801 

847 


0 3 

3 


0 

3 

8j ... 


European cloth 


... 34.557 

... 

21,133 

III 

3 G 

2 


... 

I 2 4 

o 

Native do. 


... 27,398 

... 

23,301 


i 15 

o! 



2 7 

l * 

Metals 


8,91 1 

... 

7,165 

Ml 

0 15 

3 


... 

1 0 12 

3 


The corporation or municipal committee consists of D members, whereof 
^ ^ 3 sit by virtue of their office, and the remainder by election 

of the rate-payers. Its income is derived chiefly from an 
octroi tax, which in lcS7G-77 fell at the rate of JRe. 0-5-2 per head of population. 
The various heads of income and expenditure for two years may he thus 
shown : — 


Receipts. 


1876-77. 1877-78 


Expenditure. 


1876-77 1877-78. 


/"Opening balance 

I Class I. — Food and drink 

„ II. — Animals for slaughter, 

„ III. — Fuel, & c. 

{ ,, IV. — Building materials ... 

„ V.— Drugs and spices, &c. 

„ VI. — Tobacco 
„ VII. — Textile fabrics ...j 

L „ VIII.— Metals 


Rents ... 

Fines 

Pounds ... 

Miscellaneous 


] 414 

... 3,425 


'ollecUon 
Head-oflico 
Supervision 
Original works 
Repairs and mainte- 
nance of roads. 
Police 
Education 

Registration of births 
- and deaths. 

Lighting ... 

Watering roads 
Drainage works ... 

Water-supply 
Charitable grants ... 
Conservancy 
Miscellaneous 
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Bisalpur is said'to have been founded by one Bisu, an Ahir chieftain who 
flourished in the reign of ShahjahAn (1028-58). Bat this 
legend fails to aceount for the l in t lie name of the town, 
and is perhaps merely a clumsy expedient locally invented to explain that 
name. In his note on Down! Mr, II. S. Boulderson gives Visalapur as tho 
original spelling, and tho great orientalist Prinsep allows that orthography to 
pass without comment. Visala Deva or Bfsal Deo was a Chauhan kino* of 
Deli li who took a Tomar wife ; and tho name Bisal is probably not uncommon 
amongst the Jaughdra Tomars of the neighbourhood. It may at least bo 
said, theroforo, that the town is as likely to have been founded by one Bisal 
Singh as by one Bisu AMr. Under the rule of tho ltohillas (1748-74) ono 
Slier Khan built a fort at Bisalpur, which thereon became, as now, the hcad- 
qiuy^crs of a tahsil. The peace of the town and neighbourhood was, shortly 
after the introduction of British, disturbed by a Janghdra revolt (1805). 
But few events of any importance have since then occurred. 

Bisalpur, a pargana and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on the 
wrst by parganas and tahsils Nawabganj and Faiidptir, a frontier being in places 
a Horded by the Deoha river; on the south by the Bhahjahdnpur district ; on tho 
(ast by the Khanaut river, which divides it from Shalijahaugur and pargana 
I'lic-anjmr of the Pilibliit tahsil ; and on the north by Puranpur and pargana 
BiliUiit of the tahsil last named. It contained, according to the official state- 
ment of 1 878, 370 square miles and 315 acres, but according to the earlier 
revenue survey more than 5 square miles less. Details of area, as furnished 
by tho settlement survey, and also of population, will be hereafter given. The 
pargana contains 650 estates ( mahdls ), distributed amongst 456 villages 
(jnauzas). 

Lj ing as it does just below the swampy Bilibhit, the pargana is traversed 
J'uY-icAr. fbaturks. by several considerable streams, whose general direc- 
^ lvcr8 * tion is from north to south. Of these the Khanaut 

on tho east, tho Mala or Katna in tho centre, and tho Deoha on tho west, aro 
the most important. The Khanaut runs in a deep bed, with a narrow khddir 
or “ carse ” on either side. Its high banks are, like those of its sister streams, 
locally known as dliaia. The Kh&wa, Kau, or Katni, a branch which quits 
the M&la just after entering this pargana, flows south-eastwards to join the 
Khanaut somewhat above the centre of its course along tho frontier. General 
Cunningham identifies this Katni with the artificial canal, or Katha nadi , which 
R6ja Lalla cut 1 between the two rivers towards the close of the tenth century. 
Tho Khanaut has no other noticeable affluent. The Mala is joined about tho 
1 Katna } to be cut. Sec article on Dcoria and Ucwah 
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centre of its course through Bisalpur by the Amerhi, and the united stream is 
thereafter known as the Katna. The Amerhi has, itself, two small local tribu- 
taries — the Narhara and Bhagoya. Rising as it does in the lower Himalaya, 
the Deoha is a strong and rapid river, which easily and frequently gnaws deep 
new beds through its broad and sandy basin. Its principal affluents in Bisal- 
pur, which all however join it after quitting this district, are the Khaimuaand 
Khandni, Katna and Rapatua. After receiving the' ‘Chakreri nala in the soaJ,h 
of the pargana, the last named becomes a deep and considerable stream, ifufr- 
ing the rains the Deoha is joined also on its right bank by the Lunchra 
brook. 

The watersheds which divide the principal streams are of no grea$ height ; 


Elevations. 


and though tho country between Katna and Deoha undu- 
lates, the pargana contains no hillr. Tho loftiest obsqugd 
elevation is 5SG feet above the sea in the forest to tho north-east, and the 
est 506 feet at Bhagwantpur. The sandy strip which extends several villages 
deep ahmg the bank of the Khanaut is in general the highest part of* the par- 
gana. Tts northern portion is occupied bv the forest just 
Forests. 1 . n , 11M , . % . , J . 

mentioned, a continuation of the Bilal) ri and ruiblnt wood- 
lands. This is composed chiefly of stunted stil ( S/torea robusta) or shisham (Dal- 
bergia sissoo), and less frequently of haldu (Adina cordi folia) trees. Useless for 
constructive purposes, the timber serves only as fuel. The same poverty and 
dryness of soil which prevent the forest from producing good trees would for- 
bid it, if cleared, to grow good crops. Scanty population and the attacks of 
graminivorous beasts debar from prosperity the few good villages in its neigh- 
bourhood. Though swarming with blue-bull (Porta, v f rictus) and spotted deer 
(Axis maculatus), the jungle is too dense for successful shooting. The south of 
the pargana is shaded ‘by the remains of another forest, consisting mostly of 
d/iuk (Butea frondosa) and thorny scrub. 

The sterile soil of the Khanaut dhaia find its counterpart in five outlying 
patches elsewhere. These always adjoin rivers, and never 
exceed seven or eight villages in extent* They are situate 
on the southern border (1) between the Khaimua and a small tributary water- 
course called the Sakri ; 1 (2) between the Khandni and Katna and (3) between 
Katna and Rapatua ; on the western border (4) between Deoha and Liincha 
rivers; and towards the northorn border (5) between the Amerhi and an affluent. 
The characteristics of the soil are in every case the same. Low ridges of sand 
(bhiir) or sandy loam (dumat or doras) alternate with stiff poor clay ( mattiydr 
or hlidpat) in the hollows ; and the substratum is too loose and sandy to admit 
1 Sakri is also a name of the Khanaut in its upper course .through Ffiranpur# 
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Irrigation. 


of permanent wells. Such tracts were at settlement classed in the second circle 
of assessment. 

The remainder of th$ pargana wost of the Khanaut dhaia, and outside the 
five patches just mentioned, is fertile enough. Except on the higher lands, 
there is little soil so siliceous as to bo called sandy (bhur). Water is sometimes 
found at from four to ten feet from the surface, the average depth through- 
out the pargana being about 11£ feet. Ther banks of the Ivatna show an 
especially good loam, which produces fine wheat and sugar. The basin of 
the Deoha alters in fertility according to tho character and extent of tho 
yearly flocks 1 , but is generally superior to the valleys of the Khanaut and 
Katna. 

It is perhaps in the valley of tho Katna that the crops roceive tho largest 
sharo of water. Tho Deoha and Khanaut traverse too 
sandy a soil to be dammed, and flow too far bolow the level 
of the surrounding country to afford much irrigation by other methods. But tho 
first-named river is blocked by two great dams : (1) botween Dhakwfira and 
Pah&rganj on the Katna, and (2) at Mundia Semnagar on tho Mala. The sys- 
tem on which tlieso dams are maintained has beon described above (p. 549). 
The landholders who manage tho first or larger dam mako a profit of Rs. 300 
or 400 yearly, the contributions they receive having re- 
mained unaltered since fixed by Mr. Boulderson in 1828. 
Numerous ponds and lagoons, dotted all over tho pargana, provido a similar 
source of irrigation. The chief seem to bo those at Akbarabad, Bamroli, and 
Nawdda Sani. The horseshoe or serpentine shape of many show them to 
be deserted beds of rivers. The winch-wheel {charkhi) wells of tho second 
circle aro usually destroyed by tho downfall of ther rains less than a year 
after their construction. In other parts of tho parganah, where the level 
of water is lower, the wells aro worked by lever or by largo leathern 
buckets. In the latter case the buckets are drawn up by gangs of men, as 
in Oudh. 

The only noteworthy manufactures aro those of sugar and indigo. In 
1872 the parganah was found to contain 156 sugar-boiling 
establishments, and a few villages aro held by an indigo 
concern of the next district 2 , but the bulk of the parganah 
trade is in raw agricultural produce. Sugarcane^ rice, and 
wheat are tho principal staples, a larger percentage of the cultivated area being 
sown with the former crop than in any other parganah. The following list 

* l Svpra p. 516. 8 The Miuna factory in j$liahjah$npur. 

94 


Lagoons. 


Economical Fea 
tubes. 

Products. 
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will, however, show in what proportion thal area is occupied by tho ctiioT spring 


and autumn crops. 


Aotohh harvest. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area. 


JSpbino HARVBST. 

Percentage of 
cultivated area. 


Rice ••« ... «•« 

30*04 

Sugarcane 

And land loft fallow for sugar 

8*63 

crop of following autumn 
(pan dr a) ... ... 

8 GS 

Bajra millet ... 

G 43 

Cotton,.. ... 

4 34 

Other crops ... ... 

6*72 

Total ... 

Cl 79 


Wheat 

Chick-pea (eft ana) 
Other crops 


Total 


27 04 
„ 2 50 

, 5 01 


... 35*21 


Of rice, some twenty different kinds are grown, but the commonest are 
anjana , banki , seorlri , and sathi. 1 Being grown on the lower levels, such as 
livor basins, this crop is often exposed to damage from floods. 

For the local sale of these products there is but one largo town, the capital, 
Markets and com- Bfsalpur; but several smaller village marts, such asBilsanda, 
munieations. Bamroli, Barkhera, Deoria, Mundia-Bilulira, Kareli, and 

Marauri, 2 should also be mentioned. Baroilly, Pilibhit, and Khudaganj (in 
Fh&bjahanpur) are the chief markets for the surplus produce ; but trade with 
distant places is cheeked by inferior communications. The unmetallcd road 
from Pilibhit to ShiibjaMnpur passes north a^d south through the parganah, 
being joined at its capital by a similar lino from Bareilly. There are no other 
highways, and the numerous unbridged streams ofier*the greatest obstacles to 
traffic* But by way of compensation, the Deoha is, during the rains, navigable 
by vessels of 400 maunds 3 burthen. 

Classification of The areas of the parganah, at tho timo of the past and 

»r ea * present revenue settlements, may be thus compared : — 



At last settle- \ 

At present 

Increase per 

Decrease per 


meat. 

settlement. 

cent. 

cent. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Total area ... 

232,150 

235, 17G 

1*29 

... 

Barren... .«• 

32,033 

31,340 

... 

■ | . ' , . 

Revenue-free ... 

7,590 

2,846 

... 


■b • f Old waste ... 

68,447 

48,167 

... 

■ 

§ 3 J New fallow... 

7,241 

1,830 


■ 

^ ( Cultivated .. n. 

121,239 

150,993 

19-60 



1 Supra p. 557. 2 Marauri has no claims to be described in a separate article ; artd 

the only facts which need be added about it here are that its foundation is ascribed to jjlay* 
yuradhvaja, and that it was once the capital of a parganah bearing its name. 3 /. e, some 

thing over 14J. 
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It may tboaddeShtbat according to4ko later measurements 51*3 percent, of 
the cultivated area i§ watered. 

The current settlem^it of land revenuo was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. 
Settlement of land -Dividing tile parganah into the two circles of assessment 
revenue. already mentioned, he assumed the following rent-rates for 

the various soils of each : — 


Rent-rate per acre on 


Circle. 

Dumat , t lords , or loam. 

' (67*1 per cent, of 

cultivated area). 

Mat tip dr, khdpat , o r 
clay land (22*0 per 
cent.) 

Bkur or sandy soil 
(10*0). 

i 

>r alluvial 
which re- 
no irriga- 


Irrigated. 

Uu irrigat- 
ed. 

Irrigated. 

Un irrigat- 
ed. 

Irrigated. 

' Cniriigat- 
ed. 

Khddir 
fiats ( 
quire 
tion). 


11s. a. 

Us. a, 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

I 

5 10 

3 6 

5 O 

3 3 

3 8 

2 2 

3 10 

II 

4 3 

2 10 

4 0 

2 6 

2 14 

1 12 

3 6 


T 


The application of those rates to the assessable area gave tlio whole par- 
ganah a gross rental of Its. (>.17,246 ; and deduced from that figure at 50 per 
cent., the demand would have i\ . iked Rs. 3,08,623. The sum actually proposed 
was Rs. 3,07,930, or including the ten per cent, cess and fees ( nazrdna ) on 
revenue-free lands, Rs. 3,39,190. The results and incidence of the new demand 
may be thus compared with those of the old: — 



Incidence ter acre on 

Total demand 

^EXCLUDING 

CESSES.) 

Settle- 

ment. 

Cultivated area . 

Assessable area . 

Total area . 

> 

J Initial, i 

Final. 

1 Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Filial. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Past ... 
Present 

Rs. a. p. 

2 3 10 

' Rs a p. 

2 13 4 

| 2 3 9 

lis. a. p. 

1 7 63 

Rs. a. p. 

1 7 3 

1 13 8 

Rs. s. p. 

1 3 4 

Rs. a. p. 

1 2 9 

1 6 10 

Rs. 

2,80,995 

Rs. 

2,77,782 

3,07,930 

Increase, 

... * 

© 

Cl 

c* 

• •• 

0 6 0 

... 

0 4 1 

1 

30,148 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, this demand is pro- 
visionally in force. A slight modification had in 1878-79 increased it to 
Rs. 3,08,155. 


Amongst tho proprietors who pay this revenuo, tho principal castes arc 
Landlord and te- Rajputs, Brahmans, Kurims, and Kayaths. Tho tenures 
lut * arc extremely simple, the zamlnduri form being apparently 
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nearly six times as common as any other. The tenantry are! chiefly Kurmis, 
Brahmans, Kis&ns, Cham/irs, Rajputs, and Mur&os. Of the total cultivated 
area, 77,108 acres aro tilled by tenahts with rights of occupancy, many of 
^ ^ whom are also tenants-at-will. The total rental of the 

parganah by village papers, excluding the hypothetical 
rent bf lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, was at settlement returned 
as Rs. 5,10,474; and adding manorial cesses, the census of 1872 increases tho 
figure to Rs. 5,16,514. The variety which formerly existed in tho local stan- 
dards of area caused some uncertainty as to the amount of rent due from the 
tenant. A biglia cultivated w ith crops which paid money rents measured less 
than one grown with crops paying in kind ; and the area was determined not 
by measuring-lino, but by paces actually stepped. In 1828 the Collector (Mr. 
Boulderson) directed tho use of a uniform measure by ropo. But tho land- 
holders still find means to protect themselves against the loss which certainty 
of mensuration involved. u Traces of tho old customs,” writes Mr. Moens, 
Ci are still found in the practice of most of tho zamind&rs cithor to claim 
1 dobiswai,’ or one-tenth extra rent on sugarcane, or to measure it up with 
18 kadams (paces) instead of 20 to the side of tho Mgha. It is needless to say 
that the extra rent so gained is never shoftn in the patwaris’ papers. As far as 
tho zamlndars aro concerned, this cannot be characterized as a fraud or extor- 
tion : it is only an attempt to maintain old customs against modern innovation 
where measurements are made with a rope. However, numerous frauds aro 
knowingly practised ; for instance, measuring in tho heat of the sun, when tho 
rope shrinks, while the sir is measured when the dew is on the ground and tho 
ropo has stretched ; lengths are omitted : the measurer holds tho rope over his 
shoulder with his hand at his waist, and so on, the result being always against 
the cultivators. The hitter have now discovered their rights and their losses 
under the old system, and energetically claim to pay rent on the Government 
measurement.” The samo writer calculates that during the term of tho last 
settlement rents rose 12 per cent, in tho first, and 18 per cent, in the second 
circle of assessment. 


Tho following table gives the official estimate of tho extent to which the 
Alienations. land of tlio parganah changed bands in tho same period : — 


Nature of transfer. | 

— I 

[Entire villages. 

1 

Rights in por- 
tions. . 

Area in acres. 

Demand. 

By rrivatc sale 

64 

128 

47,141 

Kb. 

67,947 

Sales in execution of decrees .. 

33 

134 

15,371 

67,122 

Mortgages still in force 


17,640 

20,140 
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It seoms therefore that, excluding a few confiscations for rebellion, about 
27 per cent, of the area passed from its former proprietors. Four villages were 
sold, and 44 farmed for arrears of revenue. These facts do not speak well for 
the last assessment. 

According to the census of 1872 parganah Bisalpur contained 506 
inhabited villages, of which 162 had loss than 200 

Population. 

inhabitants; 209 botwoen 200 and 500 ; 102 between 
500 and 1,000 ; 20 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; one between 2,000 and 3,000 ; 
and one between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants was Bisalpur, with a population of 9,250. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 205,538 souls (94,148 females), 
giving 555 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wore 
185,420 Hindus, of whom 85,0G7 were females; 20,117 Musalmans, amongst 
whom 9,081 were females ; and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census shows 16,135 Brahmans, of 
whom 7,138 were females; 7,404 Rajputs, including 3,033 females; and 4,064 
Baniyas (1,854 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised 
in u the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 157,817 souls 
(73,042 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah 
aro tho Gaur (214), Kanaujiya (6,397), and Sdraswat (190). The chief Rdjput 
clans are tho Janghara (1,308), Chauhdn (1,967), Kateliriya (1,372), Gautam 
(246), Ratlior (453), Gaur (192), Shiubansi, Bais, Bliadauriya, Bachlial, Kachli- 
wdha, Kathiya, Pomvdr, Chandola, and Kasyap. The Baniyas belong to tho 
Agarwdl 830, Makar (723), Urnmar, Dirhammaz, Kuartani, Manai, Kashmri, 
Chausaini, Kasaundhan, Audhiya, and Simali sub-divisions. The most nu- 
merous amongst the other castes are the Koli (7,028), Mali (11,522), Gadariya 
(3,463), Kayath (2,499), Kalidr (8,265), Dhobi (4,132), Chamar (15,912), 
Barhai (3,067), Bharbhunja (2,682), Ahir (4,354), Nai or Hajjdm (3,899), 
Bhangi or Khdkrob (1,655), Sondr (1,361), Kisan (23,603), Teli (5,330), Kalwdr 
(2,823), Kumhdr (1,171), Gujar (1,233), Pasi (3,715), Kurmi (29,830), Dhdnuk 
(2,875), Darzi (1,481), and Lodka (5,980). Besides these, the following castes 
comprising less than one thousand members aro found in this parganah : — Lohdr, 
Jdt, Dakaut, Gosain, Nat, Patwa, Tamboli, Bairagi, Bluit, Khatik, Kdckhi, 
Bolddr, Bari, Miamar, Radha, Bdnsphor, Halwai, and Sikligar. The Musalmdns 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (16,568), Sayyids (266), Mughals (118), and 
Pathdns (3,037), or entered as \vithout distinction. 

The occupations of tho pooplo are shown in tho statistics collected at the 
q ^ same census. From these it appears that, of tho malo 

w 1 " adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 371 are 


Occupations. 
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employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 6,790 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepors, washermen, &c. ; 1,466 "in commerce, in baying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
47,169 in agricultural operations ; 8,190 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There wore 3,769 persons rcturnod as labourers, and 743 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 2,578 as landholders, 140,808 as cultivators, and 62,152 
as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,212 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 111,390 souls. 

For the general, and fiscal history of the parganah the roader is referred to 

that of the district already given. It remains only to sketch 
History. , . . . . „ , . . . J , 

the vicissitudes oi I3isalpur as an administrative division. 

As shown by the inscription discovered at the former Dewal and Deoria wore in 
992JA.D. the seat of a powerful Hindu dynasty. But the traditions of the Janghara 
Rajputs assert that at the beginning of the fifteenth century the country was 
again a forest, dotted only with a few Aldr, Banjara, and Binl strongholds. 
Entering the parganah in 1405 under one Mahrup Snk, the Jangharas captured 
Madra and Chiti(Intgaon) from the AMrs, and Kareli and Marauri from the Blnls. 
In 1570, at the beginning of Akbar’s reign, their chief, Busan t S&h, founded 
Deoria on lands seized from the Banj&ras, and expelled tbo Bliils from Garha 
IGiera. 1 In 1596, towards the close of the same reign, vvliat is now Bisalpur 
formed a portion of the Bareli mahdl , Bad&yun sarkdr , and Dohli suba. Its separ- 
ate area and revenue at this period cannot bo shown, as Bareilly included also 
several other large modern parganahs. The Alifrs continued to hold many vil- 
lages; aud in the reign of Shahjahan (1628-58) tlio capital, Bisalpur, is said to 
have been founded by one Bisu, a chief of their clan. Traces of their rule afo 
still preserved in such village-names as Ahirwara and Ahirpura. Parganah 
Bisalpur was severed from Bareilly during Rohilla rule (1748-74), when the 
fort at Bisalpur was built by Shor Kh6n. His name lingers in that of Sher- 
ganj, a village on the Puranpur frontier. The Rohillas afterwards divided 
Marauri from Bisalpur, granting the former pargana revenue-free to their 
prime minister (diwdn) Pahar Singh. He has left a memorial in Pahdrganj, 
already mentioned as the site of a large dam. The grant to Pahar was re- 
sumed by tho Oudh Government (1774-1801), but tlio 35 villages of which it 
was composed romained for noar a century a separate parganah. On the 

1 Sec article on Deoria and Dewal . 
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cession to tbo British in November, 1801, both Bisalpur and Marauri wero 
included in the Bareilly district, and in 1813-14 Marauri was detached to 
form a portion of Sbahjah&npur. In 1841-42, a largo part of the latter 
parganah, including the village of Marauri, was, with several fresh villages 
from Shdhjah&npur, reannexed to Bareilly. At the last settlement under 
Regulation IX. of 1833 Marauri was still regarded as a separate parganah, 
but it has now been reabsorbed by Bisalpur. At a revision of boundaries in 
1852-53 the area of the united parganah was considerably altered by exchanges 
with Shahj&banpur, annexations from Farid pur, and transfers to Nawubganj. 

Chaubaui, a small frontier-village of parganah Karor, stands on the banks 
of the Rdmganga, 5 miles from Bareilly. The two branches of the metalled road 
wending from that city to Budaun meet in the village, which contains a fourth- 
class police-station or outpost. The population amounted in 1872 to 413 only. 

Chaubari was founded by Katehriya insurgouts who had boon expelled 
from Bareilly by Governor Makrand Rai (1657), 

Chaumahla, a parganah of the Bahcri tahsil, is bounded on the north 
by the Tardi district ; on tlio west by the Native State of llarnpur, the frontier 
sometimes coinciding with the course of the west Bahgiil river ; on the 
south by parganahs Sirsawan, Kabar, and Richha of its own tahsil; and on the 
east again by Richha and the Tardi. Its area, according to tho official state- 
ment of 1878, was 92 square miles and 527 acres, but according to tho earlier 
revenue survey rather more than one square mile less. The details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population given by the census, will 
bo hereafter shown. Tho pargana contains 131 estates (mahdls) distributed 
amongst 75 villages ( rnanzas ). 

The prevailing feature of Chaumahla is its dampness. Lying just below 


Physical features. 


tho swampy Tardi, its soil is naturally moist, and water 
always lurks within a few feet of the surface. Owing, 


moreover, to the neighbourhood of the suh-Himdlayan forest, tho rainfall is 


greater than in other parts of tho district. In ordinary seasons the monsoon 
and the winter rains give sufficient water to tho crops, and even sugarcane 
is grown without irrigation. 1 But this excessive moisture has its disadvan- 
tages. In the north of the parganah fever is endemic throughout the year, 
and the inhabitants are stunted creatures with yellow skins, enlarged spleens, 


and diminished families. It has been moro than once indeed suggested that tho 


central and eastern portions of tho northern bordei dorived their name of ildkct 
mar from tho extreme deadliness of their climate. 2 The remainder of tho 


1 47*9 per cent, of the cultivated area is, however, returned as irrigated. 3 But this i$ 

apparently a mistake. Supra p. 50c, 
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parganah, to south and west, is less malarious, and its population suffer from 
fever only at the closo of the rains. 

The parganah is a flat plain, sinking very gradually from north to south ; 

and in this direction, of course, wind its principal rivers. 
Slope and rivers. ' * 

The highest observed level is 658 feet above the sea on the 

northern, and the lowest 603 feet on the southern border. Of many rivers, tho 

Dhora on tho oast, tho Kichaha in the centre, and west Bahgiil on tho w r cst, 

are most important. The Dhora and Deorania, here an insignificant stream, 

form in places the eastern boundary. The Andhalla and the Khalwa 

supply the Kichaha with an eastern and western affluent respectively. Tho 

west Bahgiil is joined by tho Barai, 1 Baraur, and Madmi. The Bahgul 

^ and Barai are dammed for irrigation at Terlia and 

Canals. . 

Khamaria ; and the pargana is watered also by the dis- 
tributaries of tho Paha and Kichaha-Dhora canals. Of tho former’s two 


branches, one tails into the Iviehaha at Riehholi, while tho other crosses 
the southern border at Kk&npur. Its distributaries are the Chachait, 
tailing into the Baraur at Itauwa; tho Gurbojh, ending at the village 
ot that name in tho Khalwa ; and the Daulatpur, which passes the 
southern frontier at the village so called. The main line and Tursampur dis- 
butary of tho Kichaha-Dhora caual pierce the pargana from north to south ; 
and tho formor throws out at Pirohi a second distributary, tho Baheri, which 
also passes onwards into Kabar. Many small watercourses, bosides tho rivers 
and canals alroady mentioned, traverse Chaurnahla in tho rains. But, in spite 
of its canals, the parganah hardly requires irrigation in ordinary years. 
" Bhijwa sowings of rico,” writes Mr. Moens, “of course must be irrigated, 
but tho patiha or ordinary sowings require, as a rule, no irrigation, unless the 
rains are unfavourable. The rabi (spring crop) usually receives a sufficient 
supply from the i Christmas’ rains. It is only in soasons of drought that 
there can be a general demand for canal water.” Mr. Moons goes on to show 
that in his time but 32 per cent, of^the area irrigable by canals was, as a rule, 
watered from those sources. In most villages unbricked wells are practica- 
ble, but, except in the gardens of Muraos/are seldom dug. The reasons are 
partly the excessive saturation of the soil, and partly tho fact that ronts aro 
paid in kind. 2 

The crops of the parganah are its only important product ; tho chief 
Economical veatukbs. staples being maize, f rice, and jodr millet at the autumn, 
Products. and w keat a t the spring harvests. Sugarcane and cotton 

are grown to a small extent only. The former is almost all of the kind known 
1 Otherwise Barei and Baroi. 2 Supra p. 547. 
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as Marik. 1 Moisture of soil makes its juice too thin and watery to fetch 
good prices, Chaumahla possesses no mart large enough to absorb and 
distribute its surplus local produce. Superfluous grain is carried by Banj&ras 
for sale at HaldwAni, Rickha, or Bareilly. Traces of this clan’s occupation may 
be found in the names of places called T&uda, 2 and of Banjaria, whoro weekly 
markets are held. The remaining market villages are tho capital, Baheri, 
Marta and comm uni- ChAchait, and Karimganj. But except ChAchait, which 
cafcioDS * possesses a cattle-fair, none of these places do much more 

than supply the demand for small necessaries brought from Bareilly by pedlars. 
The metalled road from Bareilly to Nairn Tal, which passes northwards 
through tho pargana, and is met at Baberi by an unmetalled line from Kabar, 
supplies Chaumahla with its one good highway. A wide earthen track connects 
Baheri and Chdchait ; but this is unbridged, and therefore impassable by carts 
at most times of the year. In the east of the pargana there are no roads, 
and a net-work of water-course and stream during tho rainy season forbids all 
travel, except on the back of an elephant. 

Tho following table contrasts tho areas of Chaumahla at the times of 

Areas by Bcttle- measurement for the past and present settlements of 
meat survey. land-revenue .— 


At last settle- 

By new measure- 

Increase per 

Decrease 

ment. 

ment. 

cent. 

per cent. 

Acres. 

Acres. 



58,011 

59,408 

2*4 

... 

1 1 ,867 

429 

... 

96 6 

4,245 

6 949 

49*9 

... 

13,125 

7.237 


44*8 

2,860 

909 

... 

68*1 

25,924 

43,8*4 

69*2 

... 

41 ^8 9 o ' 

62,030 J 

24 '1 

... 


Total area ... ... 58,011 59,408 2*4 

Revenue-free ... ... 11,807 429 ... 96 6 

Barren ... ... 4,245 6 949 49 9 

£ . Old waste ... 13,125 7, 2*4 7 ... 44*8 

g « \ New fallow ... ... 2,860 909 ... 68*1 

• *2 J Cultivated ... ... 25,924 43,8*4 69*2 

^ ' Total ... 41~890~ 5e,03 o j 240 

The large decrease in revenue-free and increase in assessable area is due 
to the taxation of the Chdchait ilaka (16 villages), surrendered to Government 
by the Raja of Kashipur in exchange for other lands in Bijnor. 3 The samo 
reason partially accounts for tho advance in cultivation, whose area on revenue- 
free estates'the earlier survey neglected to detail. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
The current set- methods of assessment, having once been described, need 
tlement. n0 t be recapitulated ; and we shall hero notice only his 

special treatment of this parganah. He divided it into two circles : (2) the mar, 
and (1) the remainder of the area, or dds. As rents aro paid almost exclusively 

* P. 661. * Supra p. 289. 3 Pp. 322, 323, and article on pargana Barhupura. 

Of the 16 Ch&chait villages, 14 were, on becoming Government property, sold by public auction 
or otherwise. Proprietary right in the remaining two wus conferred on two persons, to whom 
Government deemed itself under obligations. 

P5 
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in kind, be first ascertained the average value per acre of the landlord’s share 
in the outturn of the various crops. His inquiries yielded 
the following results : — 


Rent-rates. 


Crop. 


Sugarcane ... 

Cotton 

Vegetables... 

Jodr for fodder and maize 

Melons 

Hemp 

Rico 

Jodr millet ... 

Bujra millet and other coarse autumn 
Wheat 

Barley and cats 
Mixed wheat and barley 
Gram or chick-pea 
Lentils (mutur) 


KkNT-KATK PE* ACRE Ilf 


Circle I 

, Drs. 

Circle II 

, il/ dr* 

]W. 

a. 

P 

11s. 

a. 


H 

0 

0 

6 

6 

O 

6 

0 

0 

5 

0 

O 

6 

8 

<> 

5 

12 

O 

3 

3 

0 

2 

8 

o 

4 

0 

0 

3 

(1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

8 

0 

‘2 

10 

0 

2 

4 

0 

*> 

(> 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 •’ 

6. 

0 

2 

12 

0 

V) 

14 

0 

o 

4 

0 

2 

14 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

1*2 

0 

2 

0 

o 

1 

9 

0 

1 

4 

0 


crops... 


Doftd/u at half pural rates in both circles, 


Such were the crop-rates or average value in money of the rents in 
kind paid by different crops. l>v applying these crop-rates to the areas under 
etch crop of the various soils, soil-rates, or rent-rates according to soil, were 
deduced. Striking an average so as to include both circles, and wet as 
well as dry land, we may give these latter rates as follows: — for (himat or 
loamy soil, Rs. 3-11-0 per acre ; tor mattijdr or clayey soil, Rs. 3-1-9 ; and 
for bhur or sandy soil, Us. 2-12-10. The assessable area showed 554 of the 
first, 44*1 of the second, and 0*5 of the last-named soil. 1 

Ap plying his rates to that area, Mr. Moens assumed for the whole 

pargana a rental of Us. 1,51,240 ; and halving that sum in 

Assessment. . . . , _ , ‘ 

the usual manner, proposed a demand of Rs. 75,620, or 
83,214 including cesses. The following statement compares the amount and 
incidence of new demand with those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

j Incidence pi r acre on 

Total demand, 

EXCLUDING CESSES. 

Cultivated urea . 

J Assessable area. 

Total area. 

Initial, j Final, 

Initial. 

r . . i 

In mil. j 

Initial. Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

Former 

Present 

increase 

l<8. a. p.jRg. a. p 

16 0 15s 
j 1 14 4 

I is. ft. p 

0 13 8 

Rs. a. p.J 

1 2 4' 

1 r J 7| 

Rs. n. p. Rs. a. p. 
0 12 3* 1 0 0 

j 1 8 1 

Rs. 

44,531 

Rs. 

59,579 

75,620 

1 ... ( O 8 f 

i 0 7 8 

... ~o~8 1 

16,041 


1 What; little bhur exists is moist sandy land in the beds of rivers, very different from 
the high and dry bhur of the southern pargmias. Tha dumat lies chiefly along- the dhaias or 
high hanks of rivers, and the mattiyar in intervening villages. 
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Until sanctioned by Government, tlie new demand is in provisional 
force. A revision by Mr. Robert Currie, and other causes, had by 1878-71) 
reduced its amount to Rs. 73,315. 

The landholders who pay this revenue are chiefly Kayaths (133), Pathdns 
Landlord and ten- (H3), and Brahmans (34). Other castes supply that 
aufc ’ proprietary body with less than 30 members each. Of 

0,059 tenants, 2,358 are Kurmis, 903 Cham urs, 592 Jats, 582 Dhobis, and 557 
Muraos. No other caste can produce much more than 350 cultivators. With 
the Very trifling exception of’ two estates, the whole parganah was at settlement 
found to be held in zamlnddri tenure. And this is the more surprising because 
at cession (1801) that tenure was altogether unknown. 1 The census of 1872 
returns the sum paid by tenants to landlords, in rent and cesses, as Its. 
1,35,991. 

The following table professes to show the extent to which land changed 

owners during the currency of the last settlement. But 
Alienations. # 

in furnishing it Mr. Moens remarks that it is of little 

value : — 



Total area 
in acres. 

Demand. 

Bale price. 

Number of 
years’ pur- 
chase. 

Average^ 
price ptw 
acre. 

: 


ha - 1 

Ks. 



Uy private sale 

51,878 

49,514 

5,39,589 

10-9 

13 '6 

Under civil court decrees. 

9,38 1 

9,247 

84,3 4 5 

10*2 

10 05 







Total 

01,259 

58,501 

0 33,98 I 

I 

JU-8 

10 3 


If correct, these figures show that tho whole parganah changed hands, 
and part of it more than oner. 

According to the census of 1872 Chaumalila contained 142 inhabited 

o 

villages, of which 54 had less than 200 inhabitants ; G(38 
I ipui.ition. between 200 and 500 ; 17 between 500 and 1,000 ; and 

5 between 1,000 and 25,000. 

Tho total population numbered in the samo year 44,480 souls (20,857 
females), giving 483 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 31,733 Hindus, of whom 14,841 were females ; and 12,747 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 6,01(> were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 938 Brahmans, of whom 385 
were females; and 1,285 ltajputs, including 535 females; whilst the great 
1 Mr, Beton’s letter of 1802, quoted in Mr. Moens' rent-rate report for ChauinahUi. 
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mass of the population is comprised in " the other castes” of the census returns^ 
which show a total of 29,122 souls (13,746 females). The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions found in this parganah* are the Gaur (114), Kanaujiya, and 
S&raswat. The chief R&jput clans are the Katehriya (245), R&thor (371), 
Janghara, Chauhdn, Gaur, Gautam, Shiubansi, Bais, and Sengarh. The 
Baniyas belong to the Agarwdl, MaMr, Tin w ala, Mahesari, and Dasa sub- 
divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Mali (3,636), 
Kahar (1,485), Dhobi (1012), Chamar (4,917), Jit (1,328), Gujar (1,010), 
Ivurmi (7,526), and Beldar (1,325). Besides these, the following castes com- 
prising less than one thousand members are found in this parganah : — Koli, 
Loh&r, Gadariya, Kayath, Barhai, Bharbhiinja, Ahir, Nai or Ilajj&m, Bhangi 
or Khakrob, Dakaut, Gosain, Sonar, Kisan, Teli, Kalwdr, Ohhipi, Patwa, 
Kumhir, Tamboli, Bairagi, Bhdt, Dh&nuk, Darzi, Lodlia, and Kanjar. The 
Miisalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs (11,228), Sayyids (87), Mugbals 
(35), and Pathdns (1,407), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the peoplo are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations, adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 104 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,601 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 237 in commerce, in buying, 
Belling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods; 2,596 in agricultural operations; 8,709 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and anirifttl. There were 1,038 persons returned as labor- 
ers and 242 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age or sex, the same returns give 236 as landholders, 26,723 as 
cultivators, and 17,521 as engaged in occupations unconnGctod with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 401 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 23,623 
souls. 

The history of Chaumabla as a distinct parganah is short. The village 
of H&tmana, in its north-eastern corner, was, towards the 
IllSt0r " close of Akbar’s reign (1596), the head-quarters of a malidl 

or parganah of the Sambkal Government and Debli province. The area of 
this mahal was 3,565 acres, and its revenue 6,250 rupees. Undor the gov- 
ernment of the Rohillas (1743-74) the bulk of the modern parganah seems 
to have been included in chakla Rebar, the fief of the commander-in-chief, 
D&ndi Khkn ; and in the fort of Najibabad, south of CMcliait, we have 


History. 
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jperhaps a souvenir of his son-in-law, Najib-ud-daula. The PathAns ejected 
the Hindu possessors of the soil, and are still almost the principal land- 
holders. On the fall of the Rohillas (1774), Chaumahla, not yet known 
under that name, became a part of the RAmpur fief of PaizullAh KhAn. 
The old maliAl of HAtmana must by this time have been absorbed in either 
SirsAwan, Richha, Kabar, or Rudrpur ; for from portions of these four 
parganahs (chau malidl) Faizullah founded tlie modern Chaumahla. After 
the death of its founder and the revolution at RAmpur (1794), the new par- 
ganah passed into the hands of the Oudh Government. By Oudh it was ceded 
(1801) to the British, who placed it in the district of Bareilly ; and in 1860 a 
large portion of its western area was retransferred to RAmpur in recognition 
of the services rendered during the great rebellion by the chief of that 
state. 


Deoraniya, a village of parganah Richha, perhaps gives or takes its name 
to or from the neighbouring river so called. It stands on the metalled road 
between Bareilly and Naini Till, 19 miles from the former. Here are a third- 
class police-station, district post-office, and encamping-ground for troops. 
But the population amounted in 1872 to 1,065 only. 

Deouia and Dewal, themselves unimportant villages, have an united 
interest as the modern fragments of an ancient but nameless city. Bolli 
lio in parganah Bisalpur, and both are divided in twain by the originally artifi- 
cial Kau, lvhawa, or Katni river ; but the homesteads of Deoria are on the west 
or right, and those of Dewal on its east or left bank. The larger village, 
Deoria, stands about two miles south or downstream of 
Dewal, at the end of a cross-country track wending 
north-eastwards from the town of Bisalpur. It is 30 miles from Bareilly, and 
contained in 1872 a population of 1,675 inhabitants. The revenue survey map 
honours it with a police-station, but this neither existed in 1872 nor exists now. 

Dewal is now known to MusalmAns and officials as Ilababas or Ilahabad 
Dewal. It contains several plain brick rooms called 
temples ; and in one is deposited the famous inscrip- 
tion of which more hereafter. But both the inscription and tho figure of 
Vishnu’s boar incarnation, which may bo seen in the same place, were origin- 
ally found in the adjoining village of Garh-Gajana. 

Gajena-Sadarpur or Garh-GAjana, “ the bastioned castle,” lies on the 


Deoria. 


Dewal. 


Garh-G&jana. 


west bank of tho river, immediately between Dewal 


and Deoria. The ancient fortification from which it 
derives its name is a large ruined mound about 800 feet square, and contain- 
ing on its eastern side two small tanks. “ But although called a garh or fort,” 
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Garha-Khera. 


writes General Cunningham, 1 “ it was most probably only the country resi- 
dence of Raja Lulla, who founded it.” The inscription and boar figure were 
discovered in another mound of tempi® ruins, about 200 feet square at base ; 
but the brick and limestone walls of the building whose site it marks have been 
gradually carried oft' as materials for the dwellings of village Vandals. Round 
the principal mass of ruin may be traced the remains of at least six other 
temples ; and Garli-Qajana has besides two other mounds, the remains of some 
ancient village or town. 

Below Deoria the Khawa takes a sharp eastward bend, encircling three 
sides of a large ruined fort called Garha-Khera u or the 
castle-mound.” 2 This stronghold stands on the lands 
of Deoria. Approachable only from the southern or landward side, it has been 
deserted for many centuries, and is overgrown with dense jungle, in which 
during the past twenty years tigers have been shot. Its walls have afforded 
material for nearly all the buildings in Deoria. “ The exact extent of tho 
fort,” adds the writer last quoted, “ is not known; but the position enclosed 
by tlie Ivatni nala is about fi,00() feet in length from north to south and 4,000 
feet in breadth, and tho fort is said to he somewhat less than half a /cos, or 
just about half a mile in length.” The bricks are of a size (13" X 9" X 2") 
which shows considerable antiquity, and the limestone statues are all JBnthma- 
nical. u But such figures are said to be discovered only in the foundations of 
the buildings, which, if true, would seem to show that the existing remains 
are the ruins of Muhammadan works constructed of Hindu materials.” 

Garha-Khera is attributed to the somewhat mythical King Ben ; 3 and 
General Cunningham believes Ben’s son Vairat to he 

History. 

identical with Vfra Varnuna, the uncle of that Lalla 
who towards the close of the tenth century founded Dewal and Garh-Gajana. 
The foundation of the younger Deoria will be mentioned later; and this seems 
the place for the quotation of the inscription which records Lalla’s works. 

Unearthed and copied about 1320 by Mr. Collector 
Bouldorson, it was some three years later copied again 
by Colonel Stacy, and translated under the supervision of the famous oriental- 
ist James Prinsep. 4 It is a singularly perfect example of the Kutila character, 
which occupies a position chronologically midway between the modern Deva- 
nfigari and old Gfmri type. The name of kutila or “bent” is derived from 

1 Archeological Surrey Report*, I., 353. * General Cunningham remarks (ibid) that 

the river “ thus forms a natural ditch to the old stronghold of the Bdehhal Rajas.” But that 
river is, by his own showing, artificial ; and it is extremely doubtful in the second place 
whether the Bachhals ever ruled here. See above, in the general history of the district. 

* Supra pp. 24i, 342. 4 J. A. S, B., 1839, p. 777. A photozincograph of the original will 

be found in General Cunningham’s report. 
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the fact that the perpendicular stroke of each letter is at bottom bent or 
turned to the right. The following is the ironshitionflbf IVinsep’s “youthful 
assistant/’ altered only in a few plates where good English seemed to demand 
the simplification of construction or language : — 

Translation by Saroria Prasd l Chakravarlti. 

1. May he to whom the astounded inhabitants of t lie three worlds ottered solemn 
hymns and prayers (when the jewelled hood of the seij ent chief Annum bent under the weight 
of the far falling mountains, impinging on the lap of the yieldii g earth) on his easy eil'urt to 
check the outrages of t lie wicked (giants), and who humbled the teu-lieaded (Havana), vain 
of his strength and valour, save you from a multitude of sins ! 

2. May Girija (the mountnin-born goddess), fairly adorned with a string of pearls 
fallen from the heads of the Dawivn-like elephants, seeming to spread a moonlike halo round 
her lotus face, sanctify the universe. 

S. May the royal race of Chhindu, of erst the scene of Lakshmi’s pastime and dalliance,- 
the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined soldiery, the sea of delight of famous 
princes, the lake wherein Lakshmin disported as n swan, the moon of repose of those who had 
completed the career of heroes, and a consuming fire to their enemies, be honourable. 

4. A Mabarislu, named Chyaran, he whose frown restrained the pride of the chief of 
gods (ludra) when lie had committed the well-known crime, who by his fame was celebrated 
in all quarters of the world, was the founder of this race. 

5. Of this family, famed for many good actions, was horn Viravarmma, who was the 
ornament of the world and the crown jewel of kings, in whose house Lakshmin took up her 
abode, foreseeing in it the birthplace of ninny future heroes who would be her protectors. 

G. This Viravarmma in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the Solar line. lie 
was powerful, pious, beautiful, famous, pure, sot toils, venerable, veracious, moral, surrounded 
by the learned, attended by virtuous men; his court was the seat of heroism, integrity, 
patience, and other virtues. 

7. From him descended Mans { handra Fratupa, a man of warm spirit, who annihilated 
his foes as mud dried up by his rays, 1 who was the ornament of all people— nay, of the whole 
world ; before whose armies a multitude of heroic foes, depressing the earth with their heavy 
tread, retreated, gasping, iuto the abode of serpents (Fatala), and bore it down with their 
weight. 

S. The juice exuding from the temples of his odorous elephants in moonlike crystals, 
so spread over the forest tanks, that neither the wild elephants nor those of his enemies 
duriv* quench their thirst therein. 

9. Ilia footstool was worn with the crowns of the numerous princes crowding to do liiin 
homage. lie was the lord of the earth whom the three great oceans encircle as a waistband 
(rashona). lie dried up the ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign princes, as Kama 
of old. lie occupied the ocean like the mountain on the seashore. 

10. His kingdom, rivalling the habitation of the chief esc gods with its magnificent 
buildings, shining bright and beauteous as the moonbeam with its white tenements, and charm- 
ing with its Naodana-like gardens abounding in pleasant trees of dark emerald hue, is become 
white with the high temples of the auoinled gods. 

11. A younger brother, the stout-armed Mai ban a, the devoted worshipper of Siva, 
willingly received charge of the world : and his kingdom tilled with a multitude of princes 
proportionately vast as the kindness received from his elder brother. 2 

1 Here, is probably intended a pliiy on Mans Chandra's name, which the translator wished to read Marten da 
PratApa, i, e., powerful as the sun. a From the fuels that lie conducted the government, and that his 

sun Lulta succeeded to the throne, it is possible that At a Hum was an usurper. 
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12. Though gaining such a vast prize as Lakshmin, he always retained his devotion to 
the gods, his spiritual parent, and the Brahmans* He was born for the joy of his friends, 
intimates, and kinsmen, and spread delight among his subjects by destroying the wicked. 

13. His wife Chuluki, adorned with shining qualities, was the peerless of her age, and 
like the new moon to the lotU9 faces his other wives. She was descended from the royal 
line of Iswara. 

14. From her was born a moonlike heroic prince, Lalla, who soon mastered the world. 
On all sides shone the purity of his virtues, as the white kumuda flower, the moon, or ivory. 
He was the Sumeru 1 amidst the mountain-circle of his warriors. On his arm Lakshmin cast 
a fond glance as he quitted the house of his enemies. He was tho root of the Chindu 
line. 

15. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven on the palace of 

Malhana, and bees swarmed to sip their honey, seeming by their hum to announce his future 
greatness. • • 

16. His words were full of pleasantness, exceeding far the full-blown lily or the com- 
pany of wise men, or the shrubs bowing with the load of full-blown flowers or the fields of 
bending corn, or the inspiration of the poet, or the moonbeam of autumn, or even the sacred 
words flowing from the mouths of the Vedantis. 

17. By what respected hero lord of the world was earth defended in his time? The 
goddess (Lakshmin), whom none other can restrain or enjoy, is to him as a wife. No princely 
jewel of the crowm of kings ever lived, lives, or shall live, to equal him iu beauty and 
joyousness. 

18. He dwells in a halo of glory like thes.sun in his summer brightness, and fills the 
world with his power. His beauty is reddened by the vermilion of the heads of his enemies’ 
war elephants. His fame, like the moon’s, has been the theme of praise. He destroys his 
enemies as the rays of the sun dispel tliu darkness. 

19. His spreading fame encircles tho -world as a necklace of pearls, or as Ganges around 
the highest peak of the Himalaya, as the moonbeam on the sky, as the wreath on the elephants 
head, the white pennant on the temple of the gods, and the wild geese on the banks of the . 
rivers. 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Iron age, tho Golden again 
visited this town, adorned with wells, lakes, tanks, and neighbouring parks stocked with 
various animals ; whose inhabitants are always rejoicing, and which is borne on the crest of 
the earth. 

21. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and civilized, shaded 
by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, 2 in a chartered gift to the Brahmans. 

22. He caused to be dug near his palace a beauteous and holy canal, himself a director 
of the right course to his subjects, as Blnigiratba was to Gang a. 

23. His wife, named Lakshmin, was as affectionate as her namesake to Madhusudana. 
She was regarded as a second goddess descended from the sea, came of a sinless family, and 
was like a snow-shower to the lily faces of other women in the inner apartments. 

24. By her love and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband ; by her accomplish- 
ments she retained his affections. Their mutual love vyas equal to that of Siva and Pfirbati. 

26. Whose many virtuous deeds already done, or yet to be performed, are visible in 
groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive works. 

26. All the luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of Brahmans are bestowed by her 
whose heart pities the poor, the helpless, and afflicted. 

l Sumeru, u mythological mountain in the Himalaya, was believed to be 84,000 yojaru or 386,000 kos high ; that 
is, according to tho varying value of the kos, from 504,000 to 672,000 miles 1 2 General Cunningham 

thinks that JNinnala nadl, or Pellucid Stream, ia the ancient name of the Mala itself. 
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27. The minds of husband and wife being thus sensible of the instability of earthly 
possessions, and the stain of the iron age leaving been removed, by their growing virtues, the 
one (t. e , the Raja) caused this temple to be established in honour of the god who wears a 
crescent on his brow, while the other (£. e. the Rani) did as much in honour of R&rbati. 

28. Whose heart is not filled with astonishment at these two divine temples, which may 
compare in grandeur with the two lofty peaks of Kailasa, which are beautified by their hand- 
some stairs, and whose banners, fluttered by the winds, have dispersed the gathering clouds ? 

29. As long as the Kaustabha diamond rests on the breast of Madhu’s destroyer 
(Vishnu), and the head of Snrnbhu is adorned with the crescent, as long as Indra and all gods 
tarry with the wives of the moons, so long shall the fame of this act endure. 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his equally endowed lady Lakshmiu ; him, 
the chief hero of the Chhindu line, who with sword, besmeared with the mud formed by 
sweat from the brows of hostile elephants, has carved out praise on all sides. 

31. May Devi, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their prosperity aud avert evil, 
destroy the sins of Lalla, of his family, children, and intimates 

32. The village of Mayuta in Bhushana, with its adjacent lands, was consecrated to 
the abovementioued god and goddess under the denomination of Devapalli. 

33. The famous Lalla granted by charter one-fourth of his revenues to the same deities 
for their worship and other ceremonies. 

34. This inscription was composed by the poet Nihal, son of Siva Rudra, of the race of 
Vatsyamuni, an attendant at the court of the Raja, whose character was worthy of his 
name. 

35. May NihaFs wreath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of the learned like 
# a string of pearls, 1 the source of geueral delight, adorned with flowery metaphor, and tied with 

the striDg of Lalla’s virtues. 

86. This composition was copied by the son of Vishnu Ilari, an inhabitant of Gaur, a 
proficient in the Kutila character. 

37. It was engraven by Somandth, the son of Kdmadeva, who came over from Kanya- 
kubja, 2 well.skilled in the use of the instruments of engraving, fn the samvat year 1049, 
on the seventh of the dark half of the month of Marga (Agrahana), Thursday (5th Novem^ 
ber, A. D. 99v). 

In verse 22 wo have a reference to the Katni river or canal, cut by King 
Lalla from the M&la to the lvhanaut; in verses 27 and 28, to the buildings 
whose ruins may be seen on the temple mound at Garh-Gajana ; and in verso 32 
to t)ewal,then called Dev r apalli. Apparently basing his conclusion on the fact 
that the Bachhal Bajputs claim descent from Ben, and on the probability that 
the Kalehriyas ejected the Baebluils from some part of the neighbouring 
Shahjah&npur, General Cunuingham decides that Lalla was a Bachhal, and that 
the Bachhals made a stand against the Katebriyas in the forests adjoining Garh- 
G/ijna and GarhaKhera. We only know, however, that in 1570 Garha Khera 
was hold by other reputed descendants of Ben, the Blnls, and the rest of 
Dcoria by half gipsy B&njaras. The Jangharas in that year ejected both 

1 A commonplace of Eastern poets, when placing their names at the end of their compositions 
It is from Sir William Jones’ translation of a similar metaphor at the close of one of Hafiz’s 
odes that we derive our well-known quotation of “ like orient pearls at random strung,” 

? That is, Kanauj. 


90 
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tribes and founded Deoria. The only event of importance in the later history 
of that villago was its capturo and burning by the Mushims in tlio course of 
Janghdra rebellion (1679). % * * 

Dunka, a village of parganah Mfrganj, stands on the nnmetalled Shfihi 
and Shishgarh road) and near the right bank of the west Bttbgtil river, 23 miles 
north-north-west of Bareilly. Its population amounted in 1872 to 2,000 souls. 
It holds market twice weekly, and has an imperial post-office, elementary 
school, and a few Hindu temples. From 1824 to 1863 the village was the 
headquarters of the tahsil now known as Mirganj. 

FAErDPUR, the headquarters of the parganah and tahsil so named, lies 
on the metalled Shahjahdnpur road and besido the Oudh and Rohilkliand Rail- 
way, 14 miles south-east of Bareilly. Though excluded by the census from the 
list of towns with over 5,000 inhabitants, it in 1872 contained a population .of 
5,660. 


The fact is tbat it consists of two villages, Bhartpur and Sarai, which 
that census considered as separate. The town is situated in the midst of a flat 
Appearance, but fertile country which will be described in the next 
Heber’s description article. Encamped at Faridpur in 1824, Heber called that 
country “ this Eden” ; and the reasons which promptocl 
Bucli a enthusiastic praise may bo given in his own picturesque language : — * 
“ The morning was positively cold, and the whole scene, with the exercise of the 
march, the picturesque groups of men and animals round me, the bracing air, 
the singing of birds, the light mist hanging on tho trees, and the glistening 
dew, had something at onco so oriental and so English, I have selclom found 
anything better adapted to raise a man’s animal spirits and put him in good 
temper with himself and all the world.” On tho outskirts of the town arc several 
ponds and some fino groves. The town itself is long and narrow, with few 
brickwork houses, but many well-built mud strictures of the better class. How 
tidy a mud house can be made when washed with clay-water may be seen in 
the Brahmans’ quarter. The town is essentially a town of Hindis, but shows 
few signs of active business, and can boast.no important manufacture). Tho 
market is held twice weekly. 

A deepish ditch surrounds the tahsil and police-station (first class). They 
are described by Dr. Planck as model buildings of their 
kind, furnishing sides to a courtyard shaded by Mm 
and other trees. There are two sard is or hostels, both rectangular eoclosurcs 
of the usual type, w r ith chambers grouped along the inside of the walls, and 
wells and trees within. An imperial post-office, tali? Hi school, road bungalow, 
and several temples, complete the tale of public buildings. Outside the towm, 


Public buildings. 
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oil the West, arb the station and telegraph -offico of tho railway; and on tho 
south, beside the SMhjah&npur road, an encamping-ground for troops. 

The ChauMd&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force at Faridpur. In 1877-78 
the house-tax thereby imposed yielded, together with 
miscellaneous receipts and a balance (R& 45) from the 
preceding year, a total incaipb of Rs» 910. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
police, conservancy, and public works, amounted to Rs. 690. In the same year 
the town contained 623 houses, whereof 558 were assessed with the tax ; the inci- 
dence being Re. 1-8-9 perkouso assessed and Re. 0-2-5 per head of population. 

Faridpur, formerly called Pura, was founded by insurgent Katekriya 
Rajputs who had been ejected from Bareilly City 
between 1657 and 1679. It derives its present name 
from one Shaikh Farid, a mendicant, or, according to others, a governor, who 
built a fort hero in Rohilla times (1748-74). 

FARfDPUR, a parganaliand tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on tho 
east by the Shahjahanpur district and parganak — tahsil Bisalpur, the rivors 
JDeoka and east Bakgul supplying in places a frontier ; on the north again by 
Bisalpur, and by parganah-tahsil Nawabganj ; on tho north-west by parganah- 
tahsil Karor ; on the west and south-west by the Ramganga river, which divides 
it from parganah Balia of the Aonla tahsil, and from the Budaun district ; and 
on the south once more by Shahjahanpur. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 249 square miles and 361 acres ; but according to tho earlier 
revenue survey, more than 3 square miles less. The details of area given by 
the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be hereafter shown. 
The parganah contains 560 estates, distribute^ amongst 388 villages. The lat- 
ter, as compared with those of other parganahs, are small. 

Faridpur is at once the most southerly and the most unproductive par- 
Phybioal features. ganali in tho district. It is for the most part a plateau 
Uplands. with light silioeous soil, undulating in places into gleam- 

ing sandy ridges which present the appearanco of low hills. In years of 
abundant rain such soil often yields a good autumn crop. But when no facili- 
ties of irrigation exist, its produco hardly repays the labour of expenses of 
cultivation. To the general sterility however, two tracts, the basins of tho 
B&mganga and Bakgtil Kailas, are exceptions. The former, locally known as tho 
Tar&fn or moist tract, extends from one to three villages deep along the western 
and south-western border. Here the soil is a rich deep 
R$mganga, and ] oam ^ w hose natural humidity renders irrigation even in 
seasons of drought superfluous. Towards the lip of the river, indeed, villages 
sometimes suffer from diluvion, or form the sand which floods have deposited; 
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but general inundations are rare. Partly in this basin, and partly on tli'o 
sandy upland, which they ascend by a well-defined bank, lies a belt of villages 
known as tho adhkacha or half-ripe land. As the sandy substratum of their 
upper portions forbids the construction of wells, such villages contrast the 
extremes of fertility and sterility. The basin of the East 
Bahgiil and lower KailAs, a wefflge-shaped tract formed by 
the fork of those rivers, has for its base the whole northern frontier, and for its apex 
the centre of the parganah. It is composed of excellent loam and clay, which is 
watered both from dams on the rivers and from earthen wells annually excavated. 

The general slope of the country, as followed by its streams, is from north- 
Elevations, rivers, north-west to south-south-east; but aline drawn between 
Ac * the highest and lowest levels would lie in the opposite 

direction. 1 Tho highest is tho Great ^Trigonometrical Survey station at Gaj- 
nera on the northern frontier, 616 feet above the sea ; and the lowest 505 feet 
on the brink of the Rftmganga near Kadirganj. The Ramganga bounds the 
parganah, and does not, at least on the map, stray within it. Its old beds may, 
however, be distinguished for some 5 miles east of its present course, and that 
course is by no means consistent. Almost every rainy season sees some fresh 
though perhaps slight alteration of channel. The favourite process of the river 
is to work a loop, and afterwards cut across its neck. A recent example of this 
change occurred at Harliarpur, in the south-west corner of the parganah. Tho 
lower Kaihls and Bahgiil flow respectively south-westwards and south-eastwards 
from the northern border to their junction at Busaha; and continuing its south- 
easterly course, the reinforced Bahgiil strikes the eastern frontier, where it is 
joined by the Gauneya. The latter stream, which rises in the parganah itself, has 
already formed for some distance the border. The Luncha crosses the north-eastern 
corner to join tbe Deoha, which, as already mentioned, skirts tho frontier, but never 
comes within it. The Nakatia passes through the west corner to join the Ramganga. 

The parganah is dotted with a large number of lagoons (jhil) whoso ser- 
pentine form often shows them to bo the old beds of rivers. 

Lagoons. Besides those at Jehar and Daulatpur already described, 2 

those crossed by the railway at Barenda and Badalia may be mentioned. 

Water lies at an average depth of 13 feet inches from the surface, 
and 48*2 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered ; but the par- 
ganah is not conspicuous for its irrigation. Masonry 
wells, even if sufficiently cheap, would b8 in most places 
impracticable. The loose and sandy nature of the subsoil allows in most places 
merely of small lever or winch wells about two feet in diameter. 

l J, e. from north-north-east to south-south- west. *Supra p. 529. 


Irrigation. 
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With the first downpour of rain, howover, theso molt into crater-shaped 
depressions ; and to last even so long must often be protected by a coiled 
lining of twisted arhar stalks. This device has, in addition to the advan- 
tages above noticed, 1 the merit of preventing the saturation of the sandy 
soil around. In a few villages to the extreme south-east wells are sufficiently 
stable to admit of working with large oar thorn buckets (charset). The irrigation 
dams on the Bahgiil and Kailas have been already mentioned. It was at one 
time proposed to water tho parganah with canals named the FariJpur, Deoha, 
and Piliblnt, and to prolong hither the existing Kailas canal. But the project 
has been up to the present time in abeyance. 

The soils are, as usual, loam (cJdmat)j clay ( maltiyar ), and sand (bhur). 
The cultivated area contains, according to settlement 
returns, 39*1 per ce t. of tho first, 11*4 of the second, 
and 49*5 of the third ; but a good deal of land which is entered as second-class loam 
(dumat) should have been recorded as first-class sand (bhiir mildoni). Not a ninth 
of the whole area is barren. There are no forests, but many noble plantations. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with stations at F ateliganj East and 
Farid pur, crosses tho parganah north-westwards on its 
k°°Com^ wa y Bareilly. Parallel to it at a short distance runs 

the metalled “ Fateh gar h section ’* of the Rohilkhand 
Trunk Road; and the unmetalled Barcilly-Bisalpur line, which traverses tho 
northern border, is the only remaining highway. The principal weekly mar- 
kets are held at the chief towns, Farid pur, Ti'sua, and Fatehganj East, all on the 
trunk road. Good nodular himestonc ( kankar ) is found at the last-named place 
and elsewhere in the parganah. There are no important manufactures; and 
trade is confined chiefly to the sale of agricultural raw produce. Surplus grain is 
bought up for exportation by Bareilly merchants, or carried off by small retailers 
( heopari ). Tho principal staples of the autumn harvest are bc'tjra millet, which 
covers 34*88 per ceut. of the yearly cultivated area ; and rice (10*87 per cent.) 
Tho most conspicuous spring crops are wheat (29*05 per cent.) and gram (4‘23). 

Tho areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the 
settlement gurve y S f or tho past and present land-revenue settle- 
ments, may bo thus compared : — 


Areas of 
survey. 


Settlement. 

1 Unassessable. 

| Assessable. 

Total. 

Kevenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated. 

Total, 

Former 

Current 

Difference ... 

AcreB. 

5,045 

849 

Acres. 

10,696 

16,688 

Acres. 

43,515 

29,321 

Acres. 

89,523 

1,13,279 

Acres. 

133,038 

142,600 

[ Acres. 

164,779 

160,137 

-4,196 

' -8 

-14,194 

+ 23„756 

+ 9,662 

+ 5,358 


l Supra p. 275. 
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The current settlement was the work of Mr. S. M. Moens. He divided 
Current settlement the parganah into five circles of assessment,, correspond- 
of land-revenue. j^g chiefly with the natural divisions already** described, 

thus : — (1) The Tarain ; (2) the Adlikacha ; (3) the Bhur yvest, an^(4) Bhur 
east, or sandy uplands west and east respectively of the Bah- 
gill ; (5) the dumat mattiydr, or loamy and sandy basin of 
the Bahgiil and Kail&s. Tho two bhur divisions were afterwards united, and 
the following rent-rates per acre assumedT and sanctioned for tho various soils 
in each of the four circles thus left 


Rent-rates. 


1 

Circle. 

Dumat . 

Mattiydr, 


Second class 
dumat and 
beet bhur. 

The worst 
bhur . 



Rs. 

ft. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs.’ 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I. 

Tarain 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

G 0 


II. 

Adlikacha 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

6 0 

... 

III. 

Bhur ... ...i 

3 

4 

1 

2 

9 

5 

2 

1 1 

1 9 G 

IV. 

D ft mat 

4 

9 

6 

3 

6 

9 

2 

3 9 

1 8 10 


Rents being universally paid in money, no rates according to crop wero 
found necessary. The application to the assessable area of 
tho figures just shown gavo for the whole parganah a gross 
rental of Rs. 3,11,668 ; and, deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the demand 
would have reached Rs. 1,55,834. The amount actually fixed was Rs. 1,61,604, 
or, including tho ten per cent, cess and fees ( nasrdna ) on revenue-free land, 
Rs. 1,77,815. The result and incidence of the new assessment may be thus 
compared with those of the old 




Incidence per acre 

ON 


Total 

DEMAND. 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area 

A ssessa ble area . 

* 

Total area. j 

j EXCLUDING CESSES. 


Initial 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p 

Ks. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Former 

Current 

19 7 

1 4 7 

1 9 2 

1 l 2 

1 0 4 

1 3 11 

0 14 9 

0 14 7 

1 1 9 

147,434 

149,694 

161,604 

Increase 

• M 

0 4 7 

• •• 

0 3 7 


0 3 2 

... 

15,910 


Until sanctioned by (Government, the new demand is in provisional force. 
A slight reduction had by 1878-79 lessened its amount to Rs. 1,60,323. 
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^Amongst the'proprietors who pay this revenue, Janghara Rajputs arc hy 

^ „ far the most numerous. They claim descent from two 

Landlord ancUenant. “ 

IBpiefs, named Hathi bingh and Japan Sail, who, ton genera- 
tions ago, dectcd the Ahir Rajas of Bisalpur, settling at Pura (now Farfdpur), 
Siseya, ana other places. u Their intornal jealousies and dissensions,” writes 
Mr. Moens, u alone prevent them from acquiring power and influence. Com- 
bined, they would be a match for all the Muhammadans in the district. Their 
present leaders are the Thakurs of 'Budhauli, Raepur, Nagaria, and Kiyara 
(in Karor).” Of tho tenantry no analysis exists. The gross rental paid actually 
by tenants to landlords, excluding the hypothetical rent of lands tillod by the 
landlords themselves, is returned in Mr. Moens’ report as Rs. 2,78,992. And, 
adding manorial cesses, the almost contemporaneous census increases the sum to 
Rs. 3,08,466. 

Tho following statement will suffice to give some idea of tho extent to 

. .. . . which during the currcucy of the last settlement land 

Ahcnatious. ™ J 

changed owners : — 


Detail of transfer. 


By private sale 
By mortgage 
Sold at auction by 
order of civil court. 
Transfers under de- 
cree of court. 
Confiscations for re- 
bellion. 

Farmed for arrears 
of revenue. 
Government sales for 
arrears. 


Total 


Entire estates. 

Demand. 

Defined shares. 

Demand. 

Undefined shares. 

Demand. 

Total transfers. 

Total demand. 


Rs. a. p. 


Its. a. p 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

73 

19,497 14 6 

65 

9,082 12 6 

25 

4,875 0 o 

160 

33,455 10 11 

17 

4,7 ft 1 0 0 

S'j 

2,939 10 O 

24 

4,156 O 0 

73 

11,846 10 O 

lb 

3,174 0 0 

If 

3,878 14 0 

66 

9,464 8 0 

103 

/6,517 6 0 

2 

281 8 <; 

4 

17G 13 10 

... 

... 

C 

458 5 10 

29 

6,885 0 0 

10 

1 ,G25 15 0 

7 

1,312 4 0 

4P 

9,823 3 0 

98 

37,507 0 0 

... 

Ml 


••• 

98 

37,507 0 0 

4 

715 0 0 

... 

II* 

... 

*’ 

4 

715 0 0 

241 

72,811 6 fi 

130 

17,704 1 4 

119 

19,807 12 0 

487 

1,10,323 3 9 


The sales for arrears all occurred before 1 841-42, and but 14 cases of farm 
for the same cause have occurred since that date. 

According to tho census of 1872 parganali Farfdpur contained 393 
inhabited villages, of which 197 had less than 200 in- 
habitants; 131 between 200 and 500; 58 between 500 


Population. 
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and 1,000; 4 between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one 
between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabi- 
tants was Faridpur, with a population \)f 5,660.* 

The total population numbered in the same year 119,811 souls (54,158 
females), giving 479 to the squaro mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 103,771 Hindus, of whom 4(5,774 were females ; 1(3,038 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 7,384 were females ; and 2 Christians. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 7,870 Brahmans, of 
whom 3,372 were females; 7,073 Rajputs, including 2,759 females ; and 2,853 
Baniyds (1,337 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 85,975 souls 
(32,306 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parga- 
nah are the Gaur (1,647), Kanaujiya (924), and Sarasvat. The chief Rajput 
clans are the Janghdra (2,895), Ohauhdn (907), Gaur (263),*Katehriya (1,137), 
R&thor, (434), Gautam, Shiiibansi, Bais, Bbadauriya, Baclihal, Kuthiya, Pon- 
w£r, Chandel, Tomar, and Solaukhi. The Baniyas belong to the Agarw&l 
(575), Ghori, Satw&la, and Mahesari sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,734), Lolnir (1,476), Gadariya (2,855), 
Kayath (1,598), Kahar (6,178), Dhobi (2,569), Chamar (15,992 », Barliai 
(1,947), Bharbbtinja (1,535), Nai or Hajjam (1,755), Kisan (4,157), Teli 
(2,921), Giijar (1,128), Kurmi (10,074), Dhanuk (1,055), and Kaehhi (6,654). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members 
are found in this parganah : — Mali, Jut, Bhangi or Khakrob, Dakaut, Gosain, 
Sonar, ’Kalwiir, Nat, Patwa, Kumhar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, Pasi, Bliat, Khatik, 
Beld&r, Darzi, Lodha, Jogi, Ghosi, and Aliar. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (13,320), Sayyids (207 ), Mughals (253), and Path an s (2,229), 
or entered as without distinction. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. . , . . . . 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years 

of age), 204 arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 3,027 in domestic service, as per- 
sonal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,066 in 
commerce, in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the con- 
veyance of men, animals, or goods ; 29,794 in agricultural operations; 4,006 
in industrial occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all olassea 
of substances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 2,261 persons 
returned as labourers and 433 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
1 But this is not the population as shown by the census (sec article on Faridpur (own). 
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jiopulation, irrespective of age or sox, tlio same returns give 2,352 as luml- 
liolders, 87,417 as cultivators, and* 30,042 as engaged in occupations uncon- 
nected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly 
imperfect, show 1,491 males as able to read and write out of a total male 
population numbering (55,653 souls. 

Held first by Aln'rs, and afterwards, as now, by Jan gli liras, Faridpur was 
in Akbar’s titno (159(5) part of the old mahdl of 
Bareilly. From this was afterwards severed the 
southorn portion of the modern tahsil, under the name of parganali Tisua; but 
until Rohilla times (1748-74) the northern portion was still a mere tappa of 
some larger division. The name of tin's tappa, originally Khalilpur, was 
altered when the Roliilla governor Shaikh Farid altered the name of ita 
capital to Faridpur. On their cession to the Company (1801) Faridpur and 
Tisua were separate parganahs. Included in the Bareilly district, they had both, 
before 1813-14, been promoted to the rank of separate tahsils. But about 1825, 
after the penultimate settlement they were united into a single tahsil and par- 
ganah with head-quarters at Faridpur. 

Fatehganj East, a market village of parganali Faridpur, stands on tlio 
Sluihjahanpur border, near the right bank of the east Baligul river and 24 
miles from Bareilly. Past it, on the west, run the metalled Sluihjahanpur road 
and the Oudh and Rohilkliand Railway ; near it, on the north, lies a largo lagoon 
known as the Purainia Tab The town contained in 1872 a population of 2,735 
inhabitants. 

Fateligunj possesses a railway-station with telograph-offico attached, a 
Buildings cukI thud— class police* station, a disti let post*ohice, an element— 

;i])pcarjim:c. ary sc j 100 j ? ;i roa j bungalow, and a mud-built hostel 

(sardi). The village itself is almost entirely mud-built and has the usual 
squalid appearance. But outside it is a noble grove of mango-trees, which, 
according to Hcber, was planted by a jamadar of Rahmat Khan (1749-74). 
The remains of a mud wall, entered by two archways, still surrounded iho vil- 
lage in the time of the writer just named (1824). 

The market is held twice weekly. Tho Chaulddari Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force hero ; and in 1877-78 the house-tax thereby 
imposed yielded, together with miscellaneous receipts 
and a balance (Rs. 37) from tho preceding year, a total income of Rs. 439. The 
expenditure, which was chiefly on police, public works, and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs. 310. The villago contained in the same year 299 houses, 
whereof 285 were assessed with tho tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-6-7 per house 
assessed and Re. 0-2-4 per head of population. 

97 
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Fatehganj, or the “mart of victory was founded by Shuja-ud-d aula, 
H Nawdb of Oudh, to commemorate the defeat of the Ro- 

J hillas by his alliqs the British (1774). The battle, which 

is named after MfrAnpur-Katra of Sh&hjah&npur, was fought between that 
place and this. 

Fatehganj West , 1 or Bhitaura, a village in the Karor tahsil of the 
Bareilly district, stands on the metalled Moradabad road, 12 miles from Bareilly. 
It had in 1872 a population of 361 souls. 

Fatehganj has a second-class police-station, a very bare encamping- 
ground for troops, a district post-office, a missionary school, and t^o hostelries 
( sarai ) for travellers. But it is chiefly remarkable for the battle fought there 
on the 24th October, 1794, under circumstances already described, 2 and to the 
victory then gained by the British allies of the Nawab Vazir it owes its name of 
Victory -market . The old title of Bhitaura still lingers in the northern corner of 
the village. 

On some rising ground beside the road, south-east of the village, stands 
Monument to British the memorial to the British troops who fell in the engage- 
troops. ment. A large obelisk of red sandstone slabs : it stands in 

a small but shady walled enclosure which is entered by a Roman archway. At 
its base, on the side facing the road, is engraved the following inscription : — 

“ Erected, 

By order op the Governor-General in Council, 

In Memory op 

Colonel Geobge Burrinoton, 

I&ijob Thomas Bolton, Captain Nor. Macleod, 

Captain John Maubby, „ John Mordaunt, 

Lieutenant Andrew Cummings, Likutbnant Edmund Wells, 

n William Hinksman, „ Joseph Richardson, 

„ John Plcmkr, „ Y. Z. M. Birch, 

„ William Odell, „ Edward Barer, 

Lieutenant Firbw. James Tilfbr , 8 
and the European and Native non-commissioned 


Opficbrs and Privates who fell nbar this spot 

IN ACTION AO AT VST THE RoilILLAS, 

October tiib 24 A D. 1794.” 

No very long acquaintance with Mirzapur is needed to suggest that tho 
An Identical inscrip- stone of the obelisk was quarriod in that district. It 
tlon at Chunar. can f ac t be almost proved to have oome from Cliun&r. 

^From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Bhitaura. *Seo 

above, HUtory of the district. ^Lieutenant ^ irew - is an abbreviation for Lieutenant 

pireworker, i.e. } second Lieutenant. See the earlier chapters of Major Stubbs’ History of t m 
B engal Artillery, VoL 1. , passim. In Francklin’s list of the killed in this action Mr. Tilfer is 
givo/i a step in rank and called simply Lieutenant His name is suggestive of gallantry on 

another field, that of Hastings, where the minstrel XaiUefer sang the Sormans ou to nctory. 
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In the compound of a palatial bungalow at that pretty little station lies (in 
a double sense) a slab bearing the same inscription. Even the arrangement of 
the lines is identical. Cbun&r tradition says that the stone was ordered for 
some place up-country, but never sent there, the reason obviously being a 
crack which obliterates one or two of the letters on the left side. The slab 
now at Bhitaura must have been sent instead, and sent in all probability from 
Chunar. 1 


The monument is kept in repair by Government. West of it, on the 
same hillock, which is perhaps the fchera or mound of 
BulIu^Khins. Na ^ U aUd some f° r g°kten village, rise a Muslim sepulchre and a 

tall pillar erected as a landmark by the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. The sepulchre is that of Naju 2 and Buland Kh&ns, Robilla 
chiefs, who fell fighting against the English in the action just mentioned. 
Their tombs stand on a raised plinth asconded by steps, and are surrounded by 
a graceful wall with latticed openings. The guardian (mutcncalli) of their last 
home still tells the story of the fight, and ascribes their death to the galling 
fire of the British artillery. On the samo mound is a masonry well whoso 
water, like that of most wells in Bareilly, is said to be remarkably good. 

Gaini, a market village of parganah Saneha, stands on the unmetalled 
road between Bareilly and Aonla, 8 miles from the former. Near it, on tho 
north, winds a channel of the Bamganga ; and beside it, on tho east, flows tho 
Andharia or blind brook, a branch of that channel. The village contained in 
1872 a population of 2,611 inhabitants. 

The market is held twice weekly, but Gaini is a poor mud-built place. It 
has a third-class police-station, district post-office, and elementary school. 

GwAla Prasiddh is the name given to tho remains of an ancient city 
extending for about seven miles along the left bank of the Nakatia, from Simra 
K&mpura in parganah Karor to the mouth of that river at Khalpur, in parganah 
Faridpur, Those remains consist in an almost unbroken line of kheras or mounds 
onco occupied by buildings, but have never been properly examined. Like all 
similar relics in this part of Bareilly, they are attributed to the Ahirs or Goblis. 
“An old bdoli or large well,” writes Mr. Moens, u was discovered by tho vil- 
lagers while I was oamped in the neighbourhood. It was said to be filled with 
human bones, which fell into dust immediately after being exposed to the air. 
The well was built of the large old bricks, and at the top bore evident traces of 
fire. I heard afterwards that the villagers filled in aud closed it again on account 
of the discovery of the bones. These remains have never been scientifically 


1 Miss Roberts informs us ( scenes and characteristics of Hindustan, 1887) that 14 pillars arc 
elsewhere raised to the memory of the same fourteen officers. She. does not tell us where, but 
by the context apparently means Calcutta, 2 $aju is an endearing diminutive of Najib. 
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examined. Asoka coins are occasionally found in them. 1 am inclined to 
attribute the destruction of tho city to the time of Firoz Tughlak, who for 
several years successively harried andjaid waste this part of Roliilkhand.” 

H^fizganj, a village of parganah Nawabganj, stands on the motalled 
Bareilly and Pilibhit road, 14 miles from Bareilly. About a mile to the east flows 
tho cast Bahgul river. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,115 souls only; 
but Il&fizganj has a third-class police-station and district post-office. It derives 
its name from the protector (Hafiz) Rahmat Khfin, who in 1755 founded it as 
a sort of halfway house between Bareilly and his favourite Pilibhit. 

IIaldi or JIardi Kalan, a market villago of parganah Mirganj, stands 
on the Rampur frontier, near the right bank of tho Bhakra river, and 26 miles 
from Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population of 2,117 inhabitants only, 
but has a fourth-class police-station or outpost, and a market held twice 
weekly. 

Hardaspuk, a villago of parganah Sarauli, resembles that last named 
in tho fact that it is 26 miles from Bareilly, has a fourth-class police-station, 
and a market twice weekly. It is the terminus of a cross- country track from 
Bluihabad in Rampur, but this track is not officially recognized as a road. 
The population amounted in 1872 to 1,192 souls. 

♦JatiXnabap, the chief town or villago of the parganah so named, stands 
on the unmetalled road from Pilibhit to Richha, 27 miles north-east of Bareilly. 
It is a decaying place, and its population had in 1872 decreased to 3,120, a 
figure somewhat below that of the preceding census. 

Jahunabad is well surrounded with groves, through which it is ap- 
Appcarance, build- preached by several cross-country tracks besides tho road 
mgs, just mentioned. About a mile off, on the east, flows tho 

Apsara river. The villago can boast few masonry houses, but has a 1st 
class police-station, a post-office which is a branch of that at Pilibhit, a par- 
ganah school, and a market held twice weekly. Tho Chaukidari Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force, and in 1877-78 the house tax thereby imposed, together 
with a balance (Rs. 27) from the preceding year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 520. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs. 307. In the same year tho town contained 427 houses, of 
which 390 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Re. 1-4-3 per 
house assessed, and Re. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

It is for the antiquarian that Jahanabad possesses its chief interest. 
Eal ukhcr i Near it, on the west, lies the villago of Baliya or Balai 

Pasiapur, which contains the ancient mound named 
Balaikhcra. This is a large heap of bricks and earth, about 20 feet high at 
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•its southern end. It has a circuit of nearly a mile, or area of 1,200 feet square ; 
and its quadrilateral form leads to tho conclusion that it once was'fortified. 
To tho west are two tanks and six ruined heaps said to bo remains of temples ; 
near tho south-east aro tho ruins of what was undoubtedly a brick temple.* 
“ There is nothing now standing,” remarks General Cunningham, 1 “ that can 
givo' any clue to the probable age of the town, as tho bricks are removed to 
Jahanabad as soon as they aro discovered. But the large sizo of these bricks 
is a proof of antiquity which is supported by tho traditions of the people, who 
ascribe the foundation of Raipur or Baliya to the well-known Daitm or 
demon named Bali. ’ Balai was in Akbar’s reign (seo next article) tho head- 
quarters of a largo parganah or mahhl. 

Modern Jahanabad was founded by one Mirak Jan, a governor of Slpifi 
History. Jahan s reign (1628-58); and the former part of its 

namo is taken from the latter part of that monarch’s 
It was for long a place of much importance ; but when the neighbouring 
Pilibhit became the capital (1754) of the ltohilla Government, many of tho 
Jahanabad bankers and traders migrated thither. From tho cession (1801) 
until 18G3 tho town was the head-quarters of a tahsil, whose abolition deprived 
it of what little consequence it still possessed. 

Jahanabad, a parganah of tho Pilibhit tahsil, is bounded on tho east by 
the river Deoha, which divides it from parganah Pilibhit of its own tahsil and 
parganah Bilahri of tho Tarui district ; on the north by parganah JSYiuakmata 
of that district ; on the west by parganah Richha of the Baheri tahsil • and on 
the south-west by parganah and tahsil Nawdhganj. According to the official 

statement of 1878 it contained 18G squaro miles and 83 acres ; but according 

to the earlier revenue survey some 2(50 acres less. The details of area given by 
tho settlement survey, and of population by tho census, will be hereafter shown 
The parganah revenue-roll shows 322 estates (mahdl) distributed amongst 190 
villages (mauza). 

Jahanabad may be callod a part of tho watershed between Deoha and 
East Bahgul rivers, dividing on tho line followed by tho maiu channel of the 

Physical features Kailfis canaL In information as in position it closely 
resembles its sister parganah Richha. A well-watered 
and well-wooded plain, sinking almost invisibly from north to s;utb it has 
Dampness. no 6ihar T 1 > r markcd ge<>grq,phical distinctions of* soil or 

level. The averago depth of water from tho surface as 
ascertained by an examination of nearly 1,100 uubrieked wells, is but nqj 
loot. The villages of tho northern border, or mar tract, are practically a part 

1 Archaeological Survey Report^ I, 358. 
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of the sub-Himalayan Tar&i, and here the spring-level is even higher. Owing, 
moreover, to the neighbourhood of the dense sub-Him&layau forest, the rain- 
fall is perhaps greater. Extreme dacjkness renders the climate unhealthy, the 
population scanty, and the waste lands extensive. To the prevalence of un- 
reclaimed jungle must be ascribed the multitude of wild beasts, principally pig, 
which prey upon the crops ; but all these evils are less severely felt on tho 
north-western than on the north-eastern border. As one travels further south 
dampness decreases, while climate and cultivation improve in inverse propor- 
tion. And in the south of the parganah the country is as closely and carefully 
tilled as anywhere in the district. 

The parganah has justly been styled well-wooded ; but the expression 
^ ^ aims at something more than the stunted timber of unre- 

claimed wildernesses in the north. JahAnabad has been 
planted by man as well as nature, and few of its villages lack their groves of 
mango or other fruit-trees. Such plantations are said to have included at the 
settlement of land-revenue 59,815 trunks, distributed over 1,898 acres. The 
soils from which they and other growths derive their sus- 
tenance are of tho usual type, clayey ( mattiydr ), loamy 
(diirnat) and sandy ( bhur ). Tho clay — for the monotony of the plain is 
broken by a succession of gentle undulations just perceptible to tho eye — - 
lies chiefly in the hollows. The loam occupies the watersheds, sometimes 
degenerating towards their summits into sand. Of the total cultivated area 
42,582 acres are returned as clayey, 38,180 as loamy, and 3,096 as sandy 
soil. In spite of moisture, the alkaline effloreseenco called reli is almost 
unknown. 

The highest observed elevation is 666 3 feet above the sea at Hardaspur 
on the northern frontier, and tho lowest 580*2 at Bar 
NawAda on the southern. With tho exception of tho Upper 
Kailas, which winds south-westwards from the northern frontier to join tho 
Deoha, the principal streams follow from north to dfcith tho 
general slope of the country. The Deoha bounds the par- 
ganah on the oast, but never strays within it. This stream perhaps resembles 
on a small scale tho RAraganga, being skirted on either side by wide ftretclies 
of sand, through which it frequently gnaws fresh loops. But while a loop of 
tho RAmganga will be two mile^in diameter, a loop of the Deoha will not exceed 
half a mile; and while the basin ( khddir ) of the RAmganga is a wide plain, that 
of the Deoha is a comparatively narrow depression. The Hamaria or Pangaili 
forms in places tho western border, while the centre of the parganah is watered 
by the Tarai river Absara. 


Elevations, and 


Rivers. 
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From the Kail&s at Bhadsara Sahauli is tapped the Kailas canal, which 
flowing south-westwards and southwards quits the parganah 
Asilii ^ D^ndi on tho Naw&bganj frontier. It throws off 
on its left bank distributaries named, after villages through which they pass, 
Atnaria, M&dbopur, and Nakti. The channels from its right bank are the 
Sard&rnagar, Magrasa, and Khamaria distributaries. The Nakti distributary 
throws off on its left and right bank respectively minor rdjbahas known as the 
Naw£dia and Aini. The former quits the parganah with it, but all the 
d BabgdI remaining distributaries end in the parganah itself. Tho 

Nakatpura distributary of the Bahgul canal enters Jah&n- 
abad from tho Tar/ii, and flowing due south ends on the Nawabganj 
frontier. After replenishing its waters from the Absara at Sakatia, it is 
known as tho Absara distributary. The settlement officer honorably men- 
tions tho Parewa proprietor, who, though the water must in many cases 
bo brought 12 or 14 miles, gives all his villages tho advantago of canal 
irrigation. 

Besides tlieso irrigating channels there are, as already mentioned, 
numerous earthon wells. Their water is as a rule, 
reserved for wheat, sugar and vegetables; and for 
other crops the inherent moisture of the soil suffices. 1 A good deal 
of water is stored in natural lagoons, artificial reservoirs, and dams 
across streams, whence it is raised in sling-baskets for the rice, tho 
more valuable spring-crops, and tho cattle. Rice is hero flooded rather 
than watered. Of the total cultivated area, 31,281 acres are roturned as under 
irrigation. 

Rice and sugar at the autumn, and wheat at tho spring harvest, are 
the principal products of Jahanabad. Remarkable ma- 

Products. 

nufactures, except perhaps that of sugar, it has none. 
The surplus produce is carried off by travelling Banjara merchants. 
Local market villages, of which Parewa and tho capital Jah&nabad 
are most important, furnish hucksters with the weekly opportunity of 
supplying the simple needs of the population. There are but two roads, 
both in the south of the parganah. These are the metalled Pilibhlt and 
Baroilly line, and the unmetalled branch which quits it to pass through 
Jahanabad village and ultimately join the Bareilly-Naini Tal lino in 
Richha. Along the former road in a few years may perhaps travel a light 
railway. 

Writing nearly 40 years ago, Mr. Head endorses a native saying that “without water 
Jahanabad is a desert ; with it, Kashmir.” The saying appears, however, from his succeeding 
remarks, to apply chiefly to wheat. 


Products. 
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Area of settlement sur- At the survey preceding the current settlement 

vc ^* of land revenue, the area of Jah&nabad was classified 

as follows : — % 


Un ASSESSABLE. 

Assessable. 

Total. 

Barren (including 
village sites and 
groves.) 

Revenue- 

free. 

: 

Culturablc waste 

Cultivated. 

i Total. 

Acres. 

15,346 

Acres. 

1,6G0 

Acres. 

17,191 

Acres. 

83,85 8 

* Acres. 

101,049 

Acres. 

118,055 


The incroaso in cultivation siuce the time of the former settlement is 
stated to have been about 32 per cent. 

The current settlement was the work of Mr. Elliot Colvin. He divided 


the par&ana for purposes of assessment into four circles 
The current settlement, 1 & 1 . . . 

corresponding with its variations of climate, tillage, 

and population. These were (1) the villages of the north-eastern border, chiefly 

between Kailas and Deoha rivers ; (2) those of the north-western border; (3) 

those of the centre, north of the one unmetalled road ; and (4) tho remaining 

_ villages in the south. For the different soils of tlicso 

Rent-rates. , ° . . 

four circles he at length assumed the following 

rent-rates : — 


Circle. 


Rent-rates 

P j£R ACRE ON 


Irrigated* 

Unirrigated . 

Loam. 

Clay. 

Sand. 

Loam. 

Clay. 

Sand. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

I, N.-E. border 

3 u 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

II. N.-TV. border 

4 8 0 

** 

c 

c 

3 0 0 

3 2 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 

III. Centre 

5 4 0 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 10 0 

3 2 0 

2 8 0 

IV. South 

5 8 0 

1 

o 

o 

c 

o 

1 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 


Rents being paid chiefly in kind, rates were framed according to crop as 
well as soil ; and applied to the assessable area, those crop-rates gave the highest 
gross rental (Us. 3,14,272). Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent., tho 
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revenue would have reached Rs. 1,57,136. It was actually fixed at Rs. 1,57,939, 
or including the ten per cent, cess on both assessablo 
" man * and revenue-free lands, Rs. 1,74,372. The amount and 

incidence of the now assessment may be thus contrasted with those of the 
old : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre 

ON 

Initial total de- 
mand (excluding 
cesses). 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area,. 

Total area. 


Us. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. 

Former (1840) 

1 7 10* 

0 15 8 

0 13 5* 

1,26,278 

Present (1872) 

1 14 )£ 

1 9 0 

1 5 10| 

1,67,939 

Increase 

o 6 a§ 

0 9 4 

0 8 5 

31,661 


The new demand falls on total population at tiro rate of something oyer 
Re. 1-14-5 per head. Until sanctioned by Government it remains in merely 
provisional force. A revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had by 
1878-79 rcducod its figures to Rs. 1,56,803* 

No analysis by caste of landlords and tenantry is forthcoming ; but 

, , amongst the latter Kurmis and Gliamars would seem to 

Landlord and tenant. ° . 

preponderate. The proprietary tenures are almost entirely 
pure zaminddri; and more than half the cultivated holdings are tilled by 
tenants with rights of occupancy. The alienations of land, which during tho 
currency of the last sottlomout changed the proprietary .body, may be thus 
shown: — 


Alienated, circ. 1840*72, by 


Private arrangement. 

Decree of court. 

Confiscations for rebellion j 

Unalienatbd remain- 
der. 

Entire vil- 
lages. 

Portions of 
villages 
in acres. 

Entire. 

Portions 
in acres. 

Entire. 

Portions. 

► Entire, 

Portions. 

69 

32*- 

16 

14 

5 

139- 

8 

6 

17 

109— 

32 

45 

301 1 
16 


Few villages were farmed, and but one sold for arrears of rovenuo. Tho 
estimate of the gross rental actually paid by tenants to landlords was, as usual 
where rents are paid chiefly in kind, considered too untrustworthy for entry in 

98 
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Population. 


the settlement report. But adding manorial imposts, the almost eontempora-* * 
neous census returns the sum as Rs. 2,64,290. Though supplied in the 
first instance by the district officers, this figure seems altogether too 

l0W - % 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah Jali&nabad contained 195 

inhabited villages, of which 46 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
88 between 200 and 500; 46 between 500 and 1,000; 
13 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and two between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population numbered in the same year 87,966 souls (40,693 females), giving 
473 to the square milo. Classified according to religion, there were 62,078 
Hindiis, of whom 28,376 were females ; and 25,888 Musalmans, amongst whom 
12,317 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four 
groat classes, the census shows 2,147 Brahmans, of whom 895 were fo males ; 
331 Rdjputs, including 115 females; and 756 Baniyas (349 females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is comprised in t( the other castes ” of the census 
returns, which show a total of 58,844 souls (27,019 females). The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (508), Ivanaujiya 
(586), and Saraswat. The chief Rajput clans are the Janghara, Chauhi'm, Gaur, 
Katehriya, Rathor, and Bais. The Baniyas belong to the Agarw&l, Maliar, 
Gindauriya, and Osw&l sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other 
castes are the Mali (5,420) Lobar (1,033), Gadariya (1,021), Kalnir (2,614), 
Dhobi (1,732), Cham^r (7,227), Barhai (1,751), Ahfr (1,955), Nai or Hajj'am 
(1,012), Bhangi or Khakrob (1,012), Kisan (4,693), Teli (1,413), Gujar, 
(1,437), Pasi (1,122), Kurmi (12,283), Beld&r (1,457), and Lodha (6,633). 
Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one thousand members, 
are found in this parganah : — Koli, Kayath, Jdt, Bharbhunja, Dakaut, Gosain, 
Sonar, Kalwar, Nat, Chbipi, Patua, Kumh&r, Tamboli, Bairagi, Blidt, Dha- 
nuk, Khatik, Darzi, Fakir, Bari, and Banjdra. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (21,947), Sayyids (394), Mtighals (156), and Pathans 
(3,491), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
# same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 131 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,966 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-car- 
riers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,042 in commerce, in buying, selling, 
keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods; 18,387 in agricultural operations; 3,388 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
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mineral, and animal. There were 2,375 persons returned as labourers, and 
433 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the same returns give 898 as landholders, 57,633 as cultivators, 
and 20,435 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,138 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 47,273 
souls. 

The history of the district has noted also any events of genoral interest 

in the annals of Jahanabad, and it remains only to mention 
History. J 

the special changes or the parganah as a fiscal division. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596), Balai appears as a mah&l of the Badayun 
government and Dohli province, with an area of about 47,483 aores and rental 
of about Its. 2(5,915. The modern parganah Jahduabad was created in the reign 
of Shah Jahan (1628-58), when Governor Mi'rak Jan founded the new capital 
near the site of the ancient Balai Pasiapur. It was at the same time, perhaps, 
that the remainder of mahal Balai went to form the adjoining parganahs Pili- 
bliit and iiiehha. But in any case JuMnabad and Riclilia were on tlieir cession 
to the Company (1801), separate parganahs, attached to the Bareilly district. 
They were both in 1813-14 promoted to the rank of separate tahsils ; but about 
1825, after the penultimate settlement, wo find them both included in tahsil 
Parewa, whoso head-quarters were at the village so named in this parganah. 1 
Both afterwards formed a portion of the “northern division'’ severed from Bareilly 
some years later ; and both wore reannexed to their original district in 1833-34. 
About this time, after the last settlement, wo find botli the name and head- 
quarters of tali a Parewa changed to Jahanabad. But in 1863 the tahsil was 
abolished, Richha being transferred to Baheri and Jahanabad to Piliblnt. 

Jamania or Jamanian, village of parganah Puranpur, stands just 
north of the road from Piliblnt to Ma 11m Tanda, 45 miles from Bareilly. 
The population in 1872 amounted to but 1,437 souls, and the place is remark- 
able only as containing a district post-office. 

KifeAR or Shergarh, the ancient but decayed capital of the parganah 
so named, stands on the immetalled road from Sh&hi to Baheri, 21 miles 
north-north-west of Bareilly. Near the town, on the west, flow the Shergarh 
and its branch the Rampura, distributary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal. The 
population by the census of 1872 was 2,279 souls. 

In strict accuracy Kabar is the name of the original city, and Shergarh 

of a sixteenth century addition on its east. But the former title is applied to 

the whole by Hindus, and the lattor by Muslims. Two other villages besides 

1 Parewa has no other claims to distinction, and will not be mentioned in a separate Gazet- 
teer article. 
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Antiquities. 


Kabar and Shergarh, the western Diingarpur and Isldmpur, are included in the 
limits of the town ; the four formed of old one continuous 
city, but are now separate villages, standing each on its 
ancient mound. Slightly the loftiest of such mounds is that once occupied by the 
old Hindu citadel of K&bar, a circular elevation about 25 feet in height and 900 
in diameter. This is still surrounded by a deep ditch from 50 to 100 feet in 
width. Some remains of the walls of a large oblong building, said to have been a 
temple, still exist on its summit. The remnants of the second or Muhammadan 
fort, Shergarh or Slier Khan’s oastle, are undistinguishablo from the general 
mass of ruins. The extreme length of that mass from east to wost is 3,500 feet, 
and the breadth 2,500 feet, the complete circuit being 9,800 feet, or nearly 2 
miles. But amidst these widely-strewn relics of the past the antiquarian may hunt 
his quarry almost in vain. The long continued Muslim occupation of Ktibar 
has swept away nearly every trace of Hinduism. Old coins are occasionally 
found, of which a few belong to the lator Hindu dynasties of the ninth and 
tenth centuries. But the only antiquities discovered by tho archaeo- 
logical survey wore two small stone figures ; one too much broken to be recog- 
nized, the other a representation of Durga slaying tho buffalo demon (Mahe- 
sasur). 

Kabar is surrounded by several considerable lakelets or reservoirs, of which 
the chief are tho Rani Tal on the north-west, tho Khaw6s 
Tal on the south, and the shallow Rfim Sugar on tho north, 
Tho two former possess a legendary or historical interest which will be 
noted hereafter. Meanwhile it may bo mentioned that a market is held twice 
weekly in the Shorgarh portion of tho town, and that throughout that town 
generally tho Chaukidari Act (XX/ of 1856) is in force. In 1877-78 tho 
liouso-tax thereby imposed, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance (Rs. 20) 
from the preceding year, yielded a total income of Rs. 285. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 210. In the 
same year the town contained 478 houses, of which 336 were assessed with 
the tax, the incidence being Re. 0-12-7 per house assessed, and Ro. 0-1-10 
per head of population. 

The old Hindu city of Kabar is said to have been founded by King Vena or 
Ben, 1 who in spite of priestly obloquy is a very popular cha- 
History. racter. To his wife Ketaki or Sundari is attributed the R6ni 

T&l or Queen’s tank, and the following graceful legend concerning that reservoir 
deserves to be quoted, though it seems to confuso K&bar- Shergarh with another 
of Ben’s foundations, Shabgarh in Puranpur : — 

1 Supra pp. 341 -42. 


House-tax. 
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“ In the days of old, more than 9,000 years ago, the good Rfija Ben was king over all the 
land from the Ilim&layn to far off Lanka, 1 and his capital was at Surat; and he came to the dark 
forests by the S4rda river, than which there was no woodland in the whole world more gloomy or 
more full of things of dread, to perform the rite of Tapasa, and thereby to acquire all know- 
ledge and all power over the spirit world And the terrible rite being duly performed, ho 
dwelt awhile at Sli4hgarh, where he built n lofty castle, and meditated on that delusion which 
men call life and the universe, but which is only an impression on the senses, which soon 
vanishes away. And the Rood Raja Bon snvr that the rich man Avas decked out with useless 
jewels and ate the finest food, nml was discontented therewith, while the poor man was barely 
covered with rags, and scarcely satisfied his craviug hunger with the coarsest of diet, and was 
happy withal He marvelled greatly at these delusions, and, casting off his costly and price- 
less jewels, he array ea himself in the poor dress of a peasant and refused all food but that which 
fell to the lot of husbandmen ; and his young bride, Suniari, through love for her llaja, did 
even as h€ : and, abandoning all vanity of gorgeous array and of jewels that Avere vain show, 
clothed herself as a girl that had never known riches, and came down to the court to draw 
water with her own hands. And she looked long for a vessel wherewith to draw the water, 
but could fi *d none save only a pitcher of unbaked clay, and no rope save a thread oi untwist- 
ed cotton— not knowing that the water must dissolve the clay, and the thread must snap wii.h 
the weight of even the empty vessel. But men know not the ways of the gods. In the inno- 
cence of her heart, she went clown to the deep pool of ice-cold water, where the lotus flowers 
had just unfolded themselves, to greet and welcome the rising sun ; and she stepped ou the 
first flower which kissed her tiny bared feet and scarcely marvelled that it bore her weight. And 
thus in all innocence she passed on lightly, from flower to flower, till she reached the darker 
depths, and there she plunged in the unbaked vessel and drew it up by the untwisted thread, 
and, setting it on her head, returned singing in happiness to the castle ; aud so she lived on 
happy in her daily task, still happier in her husband’s love, and he, the great Raja, whom all 
the world obeyed, wove the while, mats and baskets, and by their sale earned his daily food. 3 
But the mind of a woman is constant to one tiling never, and is always desirous of ucav things. 
So Sundari grewa-weary of the coarse garments, and the daily task, and the poor food of a 
peasant girl, and she longed for her delicate apparel and her priceless gems ; and one morn- 
ing, rising early, she r arrayed herself in her queenly robes and her glittering jewels, and came 
down to the lotus pool. Aud she placed the .vessel on her head and walked as before, 
on the petals of the flowers, but they seemed loth t > boar her till she reached the 
dark depths of the mid-pool, and she marvelled much at her own beauty as she saw it 
reflected iii the still waters, and she plunged in the vessel. Bur. when she would have drawn 
it out' it melted in the water, and the untwisted thread broke, and she (jersedf sank deep 
in the itc-cold water; but she was saved, ami henceforward learned the evil of vanity and 
pride in riches, and the strength of innocence and a pure mind. And in all the reign of the 
good Raja Ben gold and silver were as dross, and as plentiful as pebbles in the Sarda stream ; 
and the lotus pool, in memory of the good queen Sundari, was called by all meu the Rani’s Til, 
and is to be seen even unto this day just outside tho town of Kabar, though the lotus has 
perished and the castle of Sh&hgarh has sunk into dust ” 3 

Tho first historical mention of Kabar is in tho poet Amir Khusru’s 
account of Jaldl-ud-dm Khilji’s invasion (1200). A pitched battle was fought 
here, and the Hindus suffered defeat. They however recovered K&bar at 

some time after tho victor’s departure ; for in tho reign of his nephews 

1 Ceylon, 2 For a similar legend ^concerning Ben see above, article on Dijnor cily % 

P« 401. 3 Moens’ Bareilly Settlement Heport, pp. 20, 21. 
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Alaud-din tho Muslims again captured it (1313). It onco more fell into the 
hands of Hindus, who were this time Katohriya Rajputs, after the death (1388) 
of Firoz Tughlak. They appear to have held it uninterruptedly for about 150 
years, until the reign of the usurping emperor Sber Shdh Sur (1540-45). But 
since that monarch seized the town, and built the fortress of Sliergarh, no 
Hindu has ever ruled at Kabar. Other memorials of his visit exist in the* 
Khaw&s Tal, which was probably named after his most trusted general; and 
in the Ishimpur quarter, named after his son and successor, Islam or Salfm 
Shfth. From the middle of the sixteenth century, to judge from the later silence 
of historians, Kabar has steadily declined in importance. 

Kabar, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded oiSi the. ea^t, north, 
and north-west respectively by parganahs Riobha, Chaumahla, and Sirsavvan 
of its own tahsil ; and on the west and south by parganah and tahsil Mirganj. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 54 square miles and 
496 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey several hundred acres 
less. Details of area, as given by the settlement survey, and of the dense 
population as given by tho census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah 
contains 100 estates ( mahdl ), distributed amongst 34 villages ( mauza ). 

Kabar may be curtly described as a plain sinking imperceptibly from 
the north east to tho south-west. Tho highest observed 
elevation is 618 feet above the sea in the former, and tho 
lowest 564 feet in the latter corner of the parganah. The only slight contrast 
of level is that between the low undulations which form the watersheds 
of rivers, and the intervening basins of the rivers themselves. Tho breadth 
of both watershed and basin varies usually with the *ize of the river. About a 
tenth onl v of the whole parganah is waste, and somewhat over that proportion 
barren. Of the entire cultivated area 48 per cent, is watered. Kabar is in 
truth a closely cultivated tract well studded with groves, and, except perhaps in 
the abundance of its river and canal irrigation, presenting no striking peculia- 
rities. Both rivers and canals follow with but few windings the south-westerly 
dip of the country. The principal stream is the West 
Babgul. Immediately on entering the western frontier it 
is joined by the Kicliaha ; and when it again touches that frontier it receives 
the I£uli, which has itself for some distance formed tho boundary line. Hence- 
forward the united stream supplies a border with Mirganj. The Kichaha is 
joined in the parganah by one noticeable affluent, the Khalua ; and the Dkora 
forms for some distance the southern boundary. Entering 
the north of the parganah near Bakauli, tho birth-place ot 
Ali Muhammad, the Daulatpur distributary of the PaM canal ends at Gularia, 


Physical features. 


Rivers. 


Canals. 
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Jte junction of the Kichaha and Khalua. The Rajunagla distributary of the 
Kichaha-Dhora canal tails into the latter river (Khalua) at Rajunagla ; while 
the Shari fnagar and Rampura distributaries of the same canal end in the 
phoru, on the southern frontier, at Bcondha and Pipauli respectively. The 
remaining distributaries of the Kichaha-Dhora, tho Shcrgarh and Bah- 
y&mnagar, cross the southern frontier and continue their course into Mirgnnj. 
Of the artificial reservoirs or natural lagoons with which tho parganah is dotted, 
the only one that need bo mentioned is the Rani Tal, or Queen’s, Lake north of 
Kabar, said to have been founded by tho wife of the somewhat mythical Raja 
Ben. i3?he spring-1^ vol is everywhere near tho surface, though not so near as 
in Chgucnahla; and the climate towards tho close of tho rains is therefore less 
pestilential than in that parganah. 

In tho manufactures of the tract, which are of the usual primitive 
Eoonomioals features, description, there is nothing peculiar. Trado almost limits 
Products. itself to the sale of agricultural raw produce. The principal 

staples grown for the autumn harvest are maize, rices, and par and bdjra 
millets ; for tho spring harvest, wheat. 

The surplus grain of tho surrounding villages finds purchasers in tho 
f Markets and com- markets hold twice weekly at the chief town, Shcrgarh or 
ni uni cations, Kabar, and tho more northorn Mawai. 1 But the communi- 

cations of the parganah afford a poor outlet for its produce. It is bisected by 
a road passing north-eastwards from Shahi to Baliori ; but this, its only high- 
way, is unmetalled. 


Areas of settle- 
ment surveys. 


The area in acres of the parganah, at the times of the 
past and current settlements, may be thus compared : — 


Settlement. 

Un ASSESSABLE. 

Assessable. 

1 

1 

1 

Revenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Wcaste. 

Cultivated. 

Total. 

Total. 

1 

Past 

Present ... ... 

Increase or decrease 

Its 

3,^90 

301 

3,125 

3,900 

4 743 
3,470 

29 037 
27,1 i3 

27,680 

30,583 

34,175 

34,814 

— 3,089 ! 

+ 835 

-1,573 

+ 4,176 

+ 2,903 

+ 669 
* 


The increase in tillage is sufficiently explained by the decreaso of waste 
and of revenue-free lands, whose cultivated area was not at last settlement 
recorded. 


1 Mawai is not a place of sufficient importance to justify its mention in a separate Gazetteer 
article. But it is remarkable as having bcen f towards the close of the last century, the resi- 
dence of the historian Kudrai-ullah (swpra p, 594). 
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The current settlement was effected hy Mr. F. W. Porter, under tile 
supervision of his chief, Mr. S. M. Moons. The uni- 
current seltlemuit. f orm ;i;y 0 f fts surface rendered the division of the 

parganah into circles of assessment unnecessary. The method of assuming 

rent-rates was the same as in Chaumahla, 1 whore as here rents are paid almost 

entirely in kind. Rates wore first reckoned, that is, 
Rent-rates, , . 

on the crop and not on the soil, fho following table 

shows not only the results, but the process by which those results woro 

attained : — 


Crop. 


Rice ... 

Bdjra millet 
Wheat 

Barley, or mixed barley and wheat ( goji), 

Mixed barley and gram, or barley, gram, 
and peas (b’jhraj. 

Gram 

Lentils ( matur ) linseed, &o. 


Average produce per 
acre. 

Price per rupee. 

M. 8. 

Sers. 

13 25 

44 

8 0 

39 

9 4 

28 

8 82 

32 

9 0 

36 

8 0 

38 

6 O 

40 


® £ 'g * 

M cS ® 

S I 5 £ bn „ 

.£ ^ ce ° ~ 


« a> 


d* * . 

fcog « 2 

r-. a . o 

*■5 X 8 * 

r o o u £2 M 

u 3 « ts 3) 

Cu'C «H o Cu 


Rs. A. p. 
5 2 6 

3 6 9 

5 6 6 

4 9 8 

4 2 10 

3 10 4 

2 8 0 


Rs. n. p. 

4 6 0 

3 3 0 

5 6 0 

4 9 0 

4 0 0 

3 6 0 
2 6 0 


The few crops which paid money and not kind rents were — cotton, Its. 6-0 
per acre; maize, R& 3-10 ; vegetables and other garden produce, Rs. 7-3; and 
sugarcane, Rs. 10. Applied to the area of each soil under each crop these rates 
gave loam an average rent of Rs. 4-15-2 ; clay lands, Rs. 3-11-7; and sandy 
lauds, Rs. 2-9-10 per acre. 2 The gross rental of the assessable area, as assumed 
with the aid of these rates, was Rs. 1,21,400; and deduced from that sum at 
50 per cent, the demand would have reached Rs. 60,700. It was actually fixed 
at ^somewhat higher figure, Rs. 60,910, or including cesses Rs. 67,040. The 

1 See article on that pargana, supra. 2 The percentage of cultivated area occupied 

by each soil is returned as follows 


Loam ( dumat ) ... 

... 64-2 

Clay ( mattiydr ) , . , 

32-4 

Sand (bh&r) 

3*4 


3 00*0 
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result and incidence of this new assessment may bo thus compared with those 
of the old : — 


Incidence im:r acre on 

Total demand 

Cultivated ana. 

| ^scssable area. 

Total 

area . 

EXCLUDING QBSjsES. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

♦ 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Its. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rg. 

1 15 6 

1 12 4 

1 10 6 

1 9 2 

1 5 1 

1 5 10 

45,161 

; 48,119 


2 7 0 


2 3 0 

... 

1 14 7 


60,910 

... 

011 2 

Ml 

0 3 10 

Ml 

0 8 9 

... j 

12,791 


Former 

Frescnt 

Increase 


Though not yet sanctioned by Government, Mr. Porter’s demand is in 
provisional force. A slight alteration had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to 
Its. 00,412. 

The landholders who pay this demand are chiefly Shaikhs (352), 
Landlord and ten- It ij puts (120), Puthans (108), Brahmans (51), and Kdy- 
ant * aths (48). As in Ghaumahla, tho tenures arc almost 

wholly zruninddi'i. Amongst the tenantry Kurmis (1,422), Cliamars (597), 
Radians (490), and Brahmans (384) are most numerous. The estimate by 
village papers of the total rental paid by tenants to landlords was, as usual 
where rents are paid in kind, held too worthless for mention in the settlement 
report (1872). But, adding manorial cesses, tiie almost contemporaneous 
census returns the figure as Rs. 95,821, The average size of the cultivated 
holding is 3*7 acres. 

•The section on alienations must resemble Aldrovandius’ celebrated chapter 

oil “ Owls in Iceland.” No statistics of laud transfers 
Alienations, . . ~ 

during the currency ol the last settlement arc iurmshed 

by the settlement and rent-rate reports. 

According to tbo census of 1872, parganah Kabar contained 75 inhabited 

_ villages, of which 19 had less than 200 inhabitants; 34 

Population. G 

between 200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 and 1,000 ; 54 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ;and two between 2,000 and 3,000. 

Tho total population numbered in the same year 35,411 souls (16,915 
females), giving 656 to tho square mile. Classified according to reli^fton, there 
Were 25,482 Hindus, of whom 11,977 were females; and 9,929 Musalmans, 

99 


Population. 
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amongst whom 1,038 wore females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four groat classes, 'the £fensus shows 1,2 1G Brahmans, of whom 542 were 
females ; 857 Rajputs, including 381 feihalcs ; and 310 Baniyas (136 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the other castes” of 
the census returns, which show a total of 23,099* souls (10,938 females). The 
principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this # parganah are the Gaur, Kanau- 
jiya, and Saraswat. The chief Rajput elans are the Chauhan (389), Jangh&ra, 
Gaur, Katehriya, Gautam, Rathor, and # Bais. The Baniyas belong to the Agar- 
wal and Dasa sub-divisions. The most numerous amongst the other castes are the 
M&li (2,381 j, Kahar (1,317), Cham sir' (3,480), JAt (1,286), Kis&n (2,264), and 
Kurmi (6,366). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, are found in this p&rganah Lobar, Gadariya, Kavath, 
Dhobi, Barhai, Bharbliunja, Ahrr, Nai or Ilajjam, Bhangi or Mihtar, Gos&in, 
Sonar, Teli, Kalw&r, Nat, Chlripi, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairagi, BluU, Dhanuk, 
Khatik, Kachlii, Beldar, Darzi, and Kanjar. The Musalmans are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (7,570), Sayyida (113), Mughals (212), and Pathaus (2,004)* 
or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected’ at the- 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 

4 adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 93 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,246 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
farriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c . ; 198 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 7,135 in agricultural operations; 1, <8-87 in industrial occupations* 
arts atid mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 573 persons returned as labourers and 134 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of .ago 
or sex, the same returns give 451 as landholders, 22,071 as cultivators, and 
12,886 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confusedly imperfect, show 342 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 18,496 souls. 

In sketching the history of the pargamih we must confine ourselves to 
briefly noticing its changes of ownership or area. Legend- 
ary and historical events of wider interest, such as the 
reign of King Ben, the invasions of the Muslims, and the adoption of Alt 
Muhammad, have been mentioned elsewhere. 1 From the beginning of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the sixteenth centuries Kabar was alternately held 

v History of the district, supra. 
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by Muslims and Kutehriya R&jputs, the latter reasserting their ownership 
whenever the weakness of the Dohli government presented an opportunity. 
With the reign, however, of Sher Shah (1540-45), who gave it its alternative 
name of Shergarh, the parganah passed finally into the hands of tho Muslims, 
It is entered in the Ain-i-Akbari (1596) as a naihdl of the Sambhal govern- 
ment and Dehli province, having at that time an area of 20,670 acres, and a 
rental of Rs. 14,165. Kiibar has since then altered but little. During the rise 
of the next or Rohilla regime, Ali Muhammad (1735-49) did not forget to 
acquire or keep domaius in this his nativo parganah. 1 Rohilla government 
here lasted longer than in most other parts of Bareilly ; for on the establish- 
ment of the Oiidh government (1774) Kabar was included in the life fief of 
Ali’s son Faiz-ul-lah. The latter severed a portion of the parganah to con- 
tribute towards the formation of Chaumahfa ; and on his death (1794) both 
Kabar and Chaumahia were resumed by his lord paramount, the Nawab Vazir 
ot'Oudh. Some seven years later both were ceded, with the rest of Rohil- 
kliaud, to the British (1801). Kabar has ever since that cession formed part 
of the Bareilly district. 

Karoii, the head -quarters parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah Bichha of the Baheri tahsil ; on the west- 
north-west by parganah and tahsil M i rgan j ; on the south-west by parganah Aonla 
and Balia of tho Aonla tahsil; on the south-east by parganahs and tahsils Farid- 
pur and Nawabganj, and on the north-east again by Nawabganj. According 
to the official statement of 1878 if contained 312 square miles and 444 acres ; 
but according to the earlier revenue survey some 5 square miles and 150 acres 
more. The difference is probably due to the vagaries of tho Ramganga, which 
at times and places bouuds the parganah on the south-west. The details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be here- 
after shown. Tho parganah contains 700 estates, distributed amongst 448 
villages. 

Tho parganah is, like most others of the district, a wcll-grovcd plain 
„ sinking slowly from north to south. The Great Trigo- 

PllYSICAL FEATURES. . , , . „ , . . J 

nometncal burvey -station at ratehganj, 59b loot above 
the sea, is an exceptional elevation ; and leaving it out of sight, we shall find 
that the highest observed level is 589*4 feet at Khajuria beside the Deoraniya 
in tho north, and the lowest 530 6 at Maupur 2 beside thoNakatia in tho south - 
^rn corner. Tho flatness of the landscape is broken only by tho slight depres- 
sions which mark the course of rivers. Such depressions contain as a rule good 

1 Ho was originally a Jilt of Bakauli in its northern corner. 5 The level map att admit 

to tho settlement report includes iu this pargatia the still lower bench-marks at Pahladpur. 
Hut the latter lies across the frontier in If an dp ur. 
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soil; but the watersheds between them consist in the east chiefly of poor sand, and 
in the west of a second-rate clay. And here it may be mentioned, onoo for all, 
that 42*7 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as loam ( dihnat ), 38*G as 
sand (/>/mr), and 18*7 as clay (mattiydcr). 

Five perennial streams wind southwards through Karor to join the Rdm- 

ganga. These are in westward order the East Bahgul, Naka- 
Rivers. . . ■ , 

tia, Deoraniya, Sankha. and Dojora. The two first meet tho 
great river outside the limits of this parganah. Tho three latter unite before join- 
ing it in Karor itself, but at times^ when tho Riiniganga has appropriated the 
bed of the Dojora, have reinforced the former in detail. The Bahgul receives 
on its left bank, just after quitting tho parganah, tho little Kandu, which, when 
it flows at all, seems to rise in Karor. The same may bo said of tho Lila and 
Dhaniya, tributaries or component factors of the Sankha. . Its third factor, the 
Gorn, enters Karor from Richha. The Basitis another small stream which forms 
for some distance the west-north-west border, and u 1 ! imately joins the Sankha. 
The Rdmganga has boon described at some length elsewhere. 1 Its basin, which 
in breadth of course far exceeds those of the other rivers, is a moist tract 
requiring no irrigation, and flourishing most in seasons of drought. On the edge 
of tho river are sometimes seen patches of tall grass and tamarisk, which both 
find a ready sale. 

The average depth of water, in tho parganah at large, is 11§ feet from 
the surface; and 37 0 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered, 
irrigation is practised from the Gircm right distributary of the Bahgul canid, 
which ends at Rajnura after a short south-wcsterlv course 

Irrigation, ' ‘ , " 

J through tile north-eastern border. But tho little water 
required for the fields is drawn chiefly from dams on the streams and un- 
bricked wells. Sugarcane and the spring crops are as a rule the only irrigated 
growths ; and even rice is left to flourish utivvatcre.l except by the skies. 

Karor contained in 1872 a larger number (170) of sugar-boiling esta- 
blishments than any other parganah of the district. Its remaining manu- 
factures are those of tho city of Bareilly, already described ; and when these 
have been dismissal, the parganah products are almost entirely agricultural. 

Economical fba- The Ramganga flats produce a few horses ; but tho Karor 
Products. pasturage is not, like that of Piliblnt, sufficient to foster 

a cattle trade. At the autumn harvest bdjra millet, grown on the sandy up- 
lands, covers more than twico as much ground as any other crop. Next 
stand rice, sugarcane, and jo dr millet, which supply respectively more than 
a fifth, sixth, aud thirteenth of tho whole autumnal cultivation. The rices 

1 Supra pp. 514-16, 
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belong chiefly to the anjana , bank*, seorhi, cleoli and sdthi varieties ; and in the 
sugarcane area has boon included land left fallow (pdndra) for the crop of the 
following year. At the spring harvest, wheat, and next after a long interval 
gram, occupy between them about four-fifths of the cultivated area. Surplus 
produce finds a sale at Bareilly, the only town of the parganah, and at several 
villages where weekly markets are held. With facilities for exportation, in 
the shape of roads, Karor is better provided than any other parganah of the 
district. From the station at Bareilly the Oudli and Uohilkhand Railway 
bifurcates to Chandausi and Shahjahanpur. The metalled road to Nawabganj 
and Pilibhi’, starting from the same cenffc, may before long bear another line 
of rail. The two branches of the metalled highway from Bareilly to Budaun 
meet on the south-western frontier, and a similar line to Mirganj and Morad- 
abad throws off at Fatehganj West an unmetalled branch to Sluihi and 
SMshgarh. The remaining four roads are those from Bareilly to Bahevi 
and Naini Tal, and to Fandpur and Shalijah^npur (metalled); to Aonla and to 
Bisalpur (unrnetalled). 

Areas of settle- The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the 

ment surveys. surveys for the past and current settlements of land- 

revenue, may be thus contrasted : — 


Total 

Settlement. area in 

acres 

Unassessable. 

Assessable. 

Revenue 

free. 

Barren. 

Old 

WabtC. 

New 

fallow. 

Cultiva- 

ted. 

Total. 

Present 202,187 

Past ... 199,862 

1 5,250 
30,248 

21.702 

27,862 

20,752 

S0.L28 

8,886 

8,960 

140,597 

101,964 

165,235 

141,252 


The increase in total area is ascribed to alluvion by the Ramganga. The 
great advance in tillage is readily explained by a corresponding growth of 
population and communications. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moons, who arranged 
Current settle- the parganah according to its natura^varieties of soil into 
went * seven circles of assessment. These were as follows : — 

I. — Lands of the eastern corner, east of tho Kaudu; and a tract consisting 
chiefly of the Nakatia basin. 

II. — The loamy basin of tho Baligul. 

III. — Sandy watersheds of Kandn and Bahgal ; Nakatia and Deoraniya; and, 
in part, of Bahgdl and Nakatia. 

IV. — Deoraniya basin, for some distance north of Bareilly* 
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V. — Clay lands between Dooraniya basin and Sankha ; in some places 
extending almost as far as the Dojora, and bounded on the south-west by RAm- 
ganga basin. 

VI. — Moist lands of the northern and north-western border, beyond the 
Dhaniya. 

VII. — The R6mganga basin, or Tavdi. 

The relative quality of these circles may be best shown by detailing tho 
_ average rent-rates per acre which Mr. Moens assumed for 

the different soils of each. Their relative area may at the 
same time be exhibited, thus : — * 


Area in 

acres. 


Hent-rate. 
per acre. 


Area in 


Hent-rate 
per acre. 
* 


Circle I. (43,868 acres . ) 

I) uniat 
Mattiyar 
Bhur I. 

Bhur II* ... 


Circle J). (10,366 
acres.) 

Khadir I. 

Kh adir 1J. 

Durrnit 
Mattiyar 
Bhur J. 

Bhur II. 

Circle ///. (10,762 
acres.) 

Dumat 

Mattiyar ... 

Bhur I. 

Bhur II. 


Rs. 8. p. Circle IV. (8,685 
acres. ) 

4 12 0 

2 i 3 o Bumat ,, 

2 10 0 Muttiyfir 

1 12 0 Bhur 

Circle V. (29,135 

acres.) 

Du mat 

Mattiy&r 

5 13 0 Bhur ... 

* ® " Circle VI. (20,353 

3 0 0 

2 10 0 Dumat 

1 12 0 Mattivar 

Bhur I. 

——— * Bhur II. ... 

3 g 0 Circle VII. (I7,6i9 

2 8 0 oer **> 

2 4 0 Khadir 

1 8 0 Bhur ... 


4 8 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 10 0 
1 12 0 


Re. a. p. 

4 6 0 
4 6 0 

2 0 0 


4 6 0 
3 0 0 
2 6 0 


5 12 0 

3 iO 0 
3 4 0 

2 6 0 


4 0 0 

2 6 0 


The first-class bhur Ls a doubt ful soil which might with equal truth have 
been called second-class diimat. But the people themselves style it bhiiria or 
milaoni bhur, and jj^ence the nomenclature preferred. As the rents of tho 
parganah were until last settlement paid chiefly, and are still paid largely, in 
kind, Mr. Moens framed also rent-rates according to crop. 

The application of the crop and the soil rates to the assessable area gave 
the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 4,77,909 and 
Rs. 4,77,005 respectively. Deduced from the larger of 
these sums at 50 per cent., the demand would have reached Rs. 2,38,954. It 
was actually fixed at Rs. 2,44,941, or including cesses Rs. 2,72,170. Tho 
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amount and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with those 
of the old : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence pbc acre ok 

Total demand, 

EXCLUDING 

CK8SKS. 

Cultivated area. 1 Assessable area. 

i .. ' 

Total arei. 

Initial. 

i 

'Final. Initial. 

I 

Final. 

\ 

Initial. 

j Final. | 

Initial. 

Final, 

Former ... 

Present 

Increase ... 

R 9 a. p. 
1 13 6§ 

Rs. a. p. Us. a. p. 

1 4 4} 1 5 6* 

1 14 71 ... 

M a. p. 
1 1 
i io i{ 

Rs. a. p. 
0 15 7§ 

Rs. a. p. 

0 14 3f 

1 5 6J 

Rb. 

Ml 

Rs. 

2,44*941 

••• 

0 10 34 

1 

o 8 &;* 
12 

! 

0 7 2| 

«• 



* Until sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in provisional 
force. Slight alterations had in 1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 2,40,019. 

Of the landlords who pay this revenue no analysis by caste is forthcom- 
Landlord and ten- big; but amongst their tenants Kurmia and Kisans appear 
ant - to preponderate. Out of 554 estates which existed at 

settlement, 334 were held in®puro zaminddn tenure ; and an overwhelming 
majority of the cultivated area was tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. 
During the term of the past settlement 90,845 acres passed from their former 
owners, chiefly by private arrangement (55,741 acres) and confiscations for 
rebellion (17,135). There were no sales, and but few farms, for arrears of 
revenue. The gross rental actually paid 1 by tenants to landlords is in Mr. 
Moens’ rentrate report returned as Rs. 4,55,470: but adding manorial cesses, 
the census reduces that figure to Rs. 4,50,485. 

According to the census of 1872, pargnnah Karor contained 48 inhabi- 
ted sill ages, of which 160 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
212 between 200 and 500 ; 81 between 500 and 1,000; 
21 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000. The one town 
containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Bareilly, with a population of 
102,982. 

The total population numbored in the same year 279, 43G souls (130,108 
females), giving 893 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 193,887 Hindus, of whom 89,151 were females; 85,046 Musalmans, 
amongst whom 40,643 were females ; and 503 Christians. Distributing the 
Hindu population amongst tho four groat classes, the census shows 7,817 Brah- 
mans, of whom 3,439 were females; 4,230 Rajputs, including 1,664 females; 

1 Not to be confused with the grogs rental already mentioned as assumed for purposes 
of assessment. 
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and 1,951 Baniyas (897 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population id 
comprised in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 
120,853 sguls (56,008 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (524), Kanaujiya (668), and Sdraswat. The chief 
Rajput clans are the Janghara (748', Chauhan (526), Gaur (318), Katehriya 
(567), Rdthor (210), Shiubansi (854), Bais, Gautdm, Bargujar, and Bachhal. 
The Baniyas belong to the Agarsval (695), Malmr (446), Gindauriya, Baranwar, 
Silhatwar, and Umraar sub-divisions. Tho most numerous amongst the other 
cases are the Roli (2,295), Lohar(l,071),Gadariya (2,323), Knyath (1,943), Kahar 
(9,348), Dhobi (2,755), Chamfir (18,882), Barhai (3,837), Bharbhunja (1,234), 
AMr (9,284), Nai or Hajjam (2,789), Bhangi or Khakrob (2,160), Gosain 
(1,343), Kisan (10,180), Teli (4,764), Kalw&r (2,648), Gujar (1,816), Kurmi 
(25,280), and Ivachhi (12,218). Besides those, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah: — Mali, Jat, Dakaut, 
Sonar, Nat, Chhipi, Patwa, Tamboli, Pasi, Bhat, Dhfinuk, Kliatik, Beld&r, Darzi, 
Lodha, and Bari. The Musalimins are distributed amongst Shaikhs (32,977), 
Sayyids (430), Mnghals (397), and Path fins (7,731), or entered as without distinc- 
tion. 


Occupations. 


The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
same census. From these it appears that of tho male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 608 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, doc- 
tors, and the like ; 4,864 in domestic service, as personal servants, water-carriers, 
barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 844 in commerce, in buying, selling, keep- 
ing or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or goods ; 
38,165 in agricultural operations; 7,717 in industrial occupations, arts and 
mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, mineral, 
and animal. There were 5,084 persons returned as labourers, and 652 as of 
no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago or 
sex, the same returns give 6,241 as landholders, 118,989 as cultivators, 
and 1,54,206 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect show 1,693 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 94,180 
souls. 


History. 


In the institutes of Akbar (1596), the great mahdl of Bareli, including 
the modern parganabs Karor, Nawabganj, Faridpur, and 
Bisalpur, formed part of the Badayun Government and 
Dehli province. Its area was 1,725,767 acres, and rental 3,12,685 rupees. 
Tho fiscal division, bearing an assessment of a Karor dams, was invented by 
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Akbar, and corresponded with our modern tahsil. 1 But it was not till Rohilla 
times (1748-1774), when Bisalpur and Farfdpur were severed, and Balia added, 
that its reduced rental caused Bareli to be called Karor. In 1801, on its 
cession to the British, Karor was included in the new district of Bareilly; and 
in 1814 it lost Balia, which was transferred to Salimpur (now in Budaun). 
The following year saw another “ monstrous cantle” severed from its area, to 
form the new tahsil of Nawabganj. At the revision of boundaries in 1852-53’ 
Karor lost 84 and gained 21 villages by transfers with other parganahs, and 
but for some trifling alterations by the Ramganga, its area has since then 
remained almost stationary. It probably contains portions of the old Akbari 
parganah Sh&ki and of a later parganah named Sankha, which is not easily 
identified. 

KaSGANJA or Kabirpur Kaskanja, a small town of Puranpur, lies in 
the south-west corner of that pargana, 42 miles from Bareilly. It has a 
population according to the last census of 3,186, and a market held twice a 
week. 

Kasganja is approached by no road. It is situated on the very vergo 
of Sh&hjalmnpur, and the village of Balrampur, which may bo regarded as its 
suburb, is an actual part of parganah Paw Ay an in that district. Its name of 
Kabirpur is in all probability derived from that of Shaikh Kabir, who died in 
1772, the ablest officer of Ralimat Khan. 

KriAMARiA, a frontior village of pargana Jahfmabad, lies on the left 
bank of the Apsara river and on the metalled Bareilly-Pilibhit road, 24 miles 
north-east of Bareilly. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,285 only, but Kha- 
maria lias a fourth-class police station and a distributary of the Kail&s canal. 

Madhu Ta'nda, a village of parganah Puranpur, stands at the end of 
an unmetailed road from Pilibhit, 52 miles east north-east of Bareilly. Two 
other cross-country tracks besides the road just mentioned converge upon tho 
village*, which is closely surrounded by groves. It contained in 1872 a popula- 
tion of 501 inhabitants, and lias a fourth-class police-station. 

Its name shows Madhu Tanda to be a Banjara settlement ( tanda ) ; and it 
is indeed the seat of a Banjara family which, with throe houses of other castes, 
hold almost tho whole of Puranpur. 

MfUGANj, the capital of tho tahsil so named, stands on tho metalled 
Bareilly and Moradabad road, 21 miles north-west of Bareilly. It is a mcro 
village, containing by the last census but 318 inhabitants. 3 The population 
is chiefly Pathfin. 

1 Elliot’s Glossary, art “Karori.” 2 Including outlying settlements sometimes con- 

sidered a part of the village, the population would seem to amount to 1,605. 

100 
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Mirganj has a tahsili, a first class police-station, an imperial post-office, 
an elementary school, and a mud-buiU sarai or hostel. Outside the town, on 
the north-west, is an encamping-ground for troops, and in the same direction is 
held a twice-weekly market. Mirganj has, however, little trade to boast of. It 
was probably founded in Rohilla times (1748-74) and is first mentioned his- 
torically in 1794. 1 Its present eminence dates from 1863, when the tahsfli was 
transferred hither from Dunka. 

MfEGANJ, a parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is in shape a rude 
parallelogram, bounded on the east-south-east by parganah and tahsil Karor, 
and for a short distance by parganah Ilichha of the Baheri tahsil ; on the 
north-north-east by parganahs KAbar and SirsAwan, both also in Baheri ; on the 
west-north-west by the native state of RAmpur ; and on the south-south-west 
by parganahs Sarauli, Aonla, and Sanelm of the Aonla tahsil On the latter 
quarter the boundary is in times and places supplied by the shifty RAmganga, 
which causes frequent alterations of area. According to the official statement of 
1878, Mirganj contained 153 square milos and 432 acres ; but according to 
the earlier revenue survey more than three square miles less. The details of 
area given by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown. The parganah contains 323 estates ( mahdl ), distributed 
amongst 171 villages ( mauza ). 

Tho surface of Mirganj is just what it was in tho days of Hober (1824): — 
<C A country like all I have yet seen in Rohilkhand, level, well-cultivated, and 
studded with groves, but offering nothing either curious or interesting, except 
the industry with which all tho rivers and brooks were dammed up for the 
purposes of irrigation, and conducted through tho numerous little channels 
and squares of land which form one of tho most striking peculiarities of Indian 
agriculture.” Tho parganah is in fact a plain, sloping gently from north to 
south, and redeemed from utter flatness only by the slight undulations which 
mark tho watersheds or saucers of its numerous rivers. The highest elevation 
is tho mound on which stands ShAhi, 584 feet above the sea. But this is an 
exceptional eminence ; and putting it aside, we shall find that the greatest 
observed height is 578 feet at several places in tho northern corner of the paral- 
lelogram, and the least 551 feet at Raj pur in its southern corner. 

The modern Mirganj is composed of the three old parganahs, AjAon or 
Ajayun, North Sarauli, and ShAhi. Roughly speaking, we may say that AjAon 
occupied the west, ShAhi the east, and Sarauli a small portion of the south- 
west. Tho Ajaon villages are most fertile ; tho Sarauli villages in the 
RAmganga basin least so; and tho ShAhi and Sarauli villages, outside that 

1 Supra , History of the district. 
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basin, of middling productiveness. Of the cultivated area 437 per cent, is 
returned as loam (dtimat), 37*4 as clay (mattiydr), and 18‘9 as sand (bhtir). 
The average depth of water from tho surface is 13 feet 2 inches. The greater 
portion of the fields lie low, and are therefore kept naturally moist by 
accumulations of rain. It is only the more valuable crops, on the higher levels, 
which require artificial irrigation, and the Ramganga flats in ordinary years 
call for no irrigation at all. 

Tho parganah is traversed or bounded by seven river, the Dhora, 
West Bahgfil, Dhakra, Bhakra, Nalial, Sidha, and Ram- 
ganga. Flowing south-eastwards from its entry on the Ram- 
pur frontier, tho Sidha or Sendha joins the Ramganga in Mirganj itself. 
But on their way to tho same destination the other streams unite in the 
Dojora, and quit the parganah for Karor. Thus the Dhora joins the Bahgul, 
the Dhakra and Nahal join tho Bhakra, and tho reinforced Bahgul and Bhakra 
coalesce as the Dojora on the frontier. Amongst minor streams or water- 
courses may be mentioned tho Basit, which for some distance forms the border 
with Karor, and the Kuli, which for about a mile forms that with Kdbar ; tho 
Dhakri an affluent of the Bhakra, the Pohria tributary to the Dhakra, and the 
Pila, Hurhuri, and Narri, affluents of tho Sidha. As the Rdraganga is 
approached, numerous intermittent watercourses and old channels of that river 
are encountered. Tho parganah has no remarkable lakes or lagoons ; but the 
Bahr6mnagar and Shergarh distributaries of tho Kichaha-Dhora canal flow foi 
a short distance through tho north. They end respectively in tho Bahgul and 
Dhora just above the junction of thoso rivers, and in the fork between them. 
Of the cultivated area 26 5 per cent, is returned as watered. 

An agricultural tract with hardly a village rising to the size of a town, 
Economical fea- Mirganj has of course no important manufactures. Even 

Products. the number of sugar-boilers is inconsiderable ; and trade 

deals almost exclusively with the raw produce of the fields. The chief staples 
of the autumn harvest are rices, occupying 27*39 per cent, of the whole 
area cultivated in the year; maize 12*35; and b&jra millet 11*39. Of tne 
26*11 per cent, tilled in spring, wheat monopolises 20'17. Though the parga- 
nah boasts no towns, it has more than the usual number of market-villages 
for the distribution of its surplus produce. Such are Mirganj, the capital of 
tho modern, and Dunka, the capital of the ancient, tdhsfl ; Sh&lii, the largest 
village ; Haldi Kal&n, Sindhauli, Basai, Parohhai, Mandanpur, Piparth&na, 


Communications. 


Sahjan&n, Gahbara, Tilvv&os, and Kedarnagar. The 
metalled Bareilly and Mor&dabad road, officially known 


as the u Rohilkhand Truuk Road, Rarapur section,” passes northwestwards 
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through the parganah and its capital. The unmetalled branch of this highway 
to Shalii, Diinka, Shfshgarh, and Rudarpur, has become classical from the fact 
that Heber described a tour along it. It was from this probably that the Bishop 
and^Mr. Boulderson started for a drive across ploughed fields in the latter’s 
buggy. 1 At Sh&lii it throws out an offshoot, unmetalled like itself, to K&bar 
and Baheri. There are no other lines. 


The areas of the parganah, as ascertained at the surveys for the past and 

Areas of settlemcat current settlements of land-revenue, may be thus com- 
surveys. p arC d : — 



Unassbssable area. 

1 Assessable area. 

1 


Settlement survey. 

Revenue- 

free. 

Barren. 

Culturable 

waste. 



Total area. 

Past 

Present 

Acres. 

10,599 

5,794 

Acres. 

9,446 

Jo, 040 

Acres. 

*3,932 

15,393 

Acres. 

53,908 

67,059 

Acres. 

77,840 

82,452 

Acres. 

97,885 

98,340 

Difference 

-4,805 ! 

+ 594 

-8,539 

+ 13,161 

+ 4,612 

+ 455 


Of these results the increase in cultivation, over 26 per cent., is the 


most noteworthy. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moons. Dividing tho 
parganah into three circles— (1) the Sh&hi and Sarauli 

The current settlement. 1 ... 1 , . . , ... . 

villages to tho east ; (2) the Ajaou villages to tho west ; 
and (3) tho Ramganga flats to the south — ho assumed for tho various soils 


of each the following rent-rates per acre : — 



Soils. 



Area in 
acres. 

Rent-rate 
per acre, 

Circle /.. Shdhi and Sarauli (42,323 acres'). 


! 

Ks. a. p. 

JDuwat, /, 

• •• Ml ••• 

... 

... 

18,704 

4 12 0 

Mattiydr 

•«« 

... 

... 

16,424 

3 3 0 

JJumat, II, 

• •a m< •«« 

t •• 

f4t 

3,524 

8 0 0 

Jl/idr 

Circle II , , Ajdon (16 ( 649 acres). 

Ml 

... 

3,671 

2 4 0 

Vtimat, 1. 

Ml Ml Ml 

« * • 


7,211 

5 8 0 

Mattiydr 

HI Ml Ml 

*•« 

... 

6,986 

4 0 0 

Jhkmat , //. 

414 Ml 

III 

M* 

1,685 

3 10 0 

Bhdr ... m. ... ... 

Circle lll*y Bdmganga basin (8,099 acres). 

• •• 

7G7 

2 10 0 

Dumat, l. 

... ... ... 

Ml 

... 

8,347 

4 0 0 

Mattiydr 

Mt *♦» 

... 

... 

1,708 

8 10 0 

Dtiviat , II, 

... »•« ••• 

Ml 

Ht 

1,777 

1,267 

• 

2 IS 0 

Bhur 

••• ... 

«•« 


2 0 0 


1 This was at Shahi. “In the afternoon Mr. Boulderson took me a drive in his buggy. This 
is a vehicle in which all Anglo-Indians delight. * • * * The country* however, in this neigh- 

bourhood, and everywhere except in the vicinity of the principal stations, is strangely unfavor- 
able for such vehicles. Our drive was over ploughed fields , and soon terminated in a small but 
(to us) impassable ravine.”— Narrative, I., 17. 
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The “dumat, II.” or second class dumafc, is the first class bliur, milaoni 
bhur, or bhuria of Karor (q. v .). 

The application of these rates to the assessable area gave for the whole 
parganah a gross rental of Rs. 2,62,884 ; and deduced from that sum at 50 per 
cent., the demand would have reached Rs. 1,31,442. It was actually fixed at 
Rs. 1,34,890, or including the ten per cent, and nazrdna cesses, Rs. 1,49,254. 
The amount and incidence of the new assessment may be thus compared with 
those of the old : — 



Incidence fee acre on 

Total demand, 
excluding 

CESSES. 

Settle- 

ment. 

Cultivated area . 

! 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 


Initial. 

Final. 

Initial, 

I 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

lls. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


Ra. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Former, 

Current, 

2 0 6 

1 12 1 

2 3 4 

1 C 8 

... 

1 6 8 

1 12 9 


1 2 1 

• M 

1 3 0* 

1 S 1 

1,13,637 

... 


Increase, 

... 

0 7 3 

M« 

0 6 1 

... 

0 5 0} 

... 

17,725 


Until sanctioned by Government tho new demand is in provisional force. 
Slight modifications had by 1878-79 reduced its amount to Rs. 1,32,708. 

Tho landlords who pay this revenue are chiefly R&jputs, Br&hmans, 
Kayaths, Shaikhs, and Pathans. Out of tho 221 estates 
Landlord and tenant. Q settlement, 149 were held in pure zamhx- 

ddiri tenure. In twelve villages superior ( talukaddri ) and inferior ( bisivaddri ) 
proprietary rights existed. Settlement was made with the inferior proprietors, 
a pension (mdlikdna) of 10 per cent, on the demand being assigned to tho 
superior. The changes which had taken place amongst proprietors during tho 
currency of tho preceding settlement were thus returned : — 


Description of transfer. 

Area in 
acres. 

Government 

demand. 

Price realized. 

Average per 
acre. 



Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Bs. a. p. 

By private sale ... ... 

By auction in execution of decree ... 
Confiscated for rebellion ... 

15,675 

10,506 

2,019 

19,497 o 9 
10,680 6 8 
2,341 2 4 

1,66,678 

61,165 

21,719 

10 10 1 

5 14 8 
10 12 1 
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tho current land-revenue (1872), they were amalgamated into a singlo parganah 
coinciding with that tahsil. 

Muzaffarnagar, a small market town of parganah Puranpur, lies in 
the midst of a woodland country 52 miles east of Bareilly* It is the terminus 
of a cross-country track from Puranpur, and near it, on tho west, flows tho 
Baraua watercourse. It has a market twice weekly ; but is chiefly remark- 
able for its population, which amounted in 1872 to 3,277 souls. 

NawAbganj, the capital of tho tahsil so named, stands on the metalled 
road between Bareilly and Pilibhit, 19 miles north-east of the former. The 
river Pangaili flows past the town on the east ; and about half a mile to the 
south-west runs the Girem distributary of tho Bahgiil canals* Tho population 
amounted by tho last census to 4,242 persons. 

Nawabganj has a tahsili, first-class police-station, imperial post-office, and 

talisili school. The Chaukfdari Act (XJL of 1856) is 
Buildings and house tax. . _ _ . _ ' _ t 

m forco hore : and during 1877-78 tho houso tax 

thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts and a balanco (Rs. 33) 
from the preceding year, yielded a total income of Rs. 620. The expenditure, 
chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 546. In the same year tho 
tow r n contained 847 houses, of which 417 wero assessed with tho tax, tho inci- 
dence being Re. 1-6-7 per house assessed, and Re. 0-2-2 per head of population. 

Nawabganj or “ Naw&b’s market’’ was founded in the reign (1775-97) 
of Asaf-ud-daula, Naw&b of Oudh. A site was 

History. 

furnished by the lands of Bijoria or Bichauria village, 
which, with a population of 3,882, still forms a portion of the town. It became, 
in 1815, and remains, the headquarters of a tahsil sobered from Ivaror. 

NawXbganj, the most central parganah and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is 
bounded on tho north-east, for a short distance, by parganah Pilibhit, and a long 
one by parganah Jahdnabad, both of the Pilibhit tahsil ; on the north by parga- 
nah Richha of tho Baheri tahsil ; on the west and south-west by parganah and 
tahsil Karor ; on the south by parganah and tahsil Faridpur; and on the east, 
or rather east-south-east, by parganah and tahsil Bisalpur. According to tho 
official statement of 1878 it contained 226 square miles and 189 acres ; but 
according to the earlier revenue survey about 3 square miles and 445 acres 
less. The statistics of area given by the settlement survey, and of population 
by tho census, will be hereafter shown. The parganah contains 513 estates, 
distributed amongst 331 villages. 

In general appearance Nawdbganj assimilates to tho neighbouring parts 
of Karor, Faridpur, and Bfsalpur, already described. 
Like these, it is a plain with a few shallow grooves cut 


History. 


Physical FEATURES. 
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therein bv its rivers. But, compared with each of these as a whole, it shows 
Several striking points of difference. Its sandy ridges and sandy soils generally 
are far fewer than those of Karor and Farfdptir, and its average fertility is 
therefore far greater. It has no forests like Bisalpur ; and its spring-level 
being but feet below the surface, it is moister than either of its three neigh- 
bours. Its numerous rivers and canals are perhaps its most salient feature. 
These follow’ pretty directly the general slope from north to sopth, the highest 
observed level being 5‘J7 feet al)ove the sea, near Baraur, in tlm former quarter, 
and the lowest 550 feet at Bhauwa, in the latter. The principal rivers are, ia 
westward order, the Deoha, Apsara, Pangaili, East Bahgul, Nakatia, and Deora- 

niya. The Deolia forms the eastern, and, for a short 
distance, the north-eastern border, butdoes not as a rule 
enter the parganah. Its chief affluent therein is a small stream known as the 
Gola. The Apsara and Pangaili, joining as they approach the southern fron- 
tier, are thereafter named the Lower Kailas ; and both are extensively dammed. 
Between them intervenes the Apsaria, a .tributary or branch of the stream of 
whose name its own is a diminutive. The Bahgul, w r ocdy and tea-coloured when 
its bed is not sandy, traverses the parganah without receiving a single name- 
bearing affluent. Tho Nakatia rises in a swamp near Baraur, but its source is 

across the border in Jahanabad. Without invading the 
parganah, the Deoraniya forms in j daces its northern 
and western border. Entering on the north, the Churaili right and left 


llivers. 


Canals. 


T$ah>;6l and 


distributaries of the Bahgul canals have 


long 


Kailas. 


southward course through Nawabganj. The former, 
after throw ing out, near Senthal, a brief branch to Khetola, ends in the Girem 
right distributary. The latter tails into the Girem left. The Girem chan- 
nets start from a dam on the Bahgul in this parganah, the right passing on 
into Karor and the loft ending in Nawabganj itself. The main line and Nakti 

and Nawaulia distributaries of the Kailas canal cross 
the northern frontier and terminate in the parganah ; 
the first at Kishanpur, tho second and third at the villages from which they 
derive their names. 

To assist these irrigating channels, unbricked lever wells are dug ; but 
water is generally reserved for garden-stuff and 
sugarcane. In some places tho natural moisture of 
tho soil suffices even for the latter growth ; and in all only one watering is 
required for the spring crops. Of the total cultivated area 57 per cent is irrigated. 
But this estimate includes the khddir or alluvial lands, which require no 
irrigation ; and of the remainder Mr, Moens thinks 72*5 per cent, is either 

101 


Irrigation. 
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watered or irrigable. These khddir soils may be, like those elsewhere in the 

parganah, either loamy ( dtimat ), clayey (mattiydr or 
lchdpat ), or 'sandy (bhur). Of the cultivated area 42*8 
percent, is returned as loam, 37 0 as clay, and 20*2 as sand. Perhaps because 
the soil is naturally less fertile than that of parganahs adjoining on the north 1 
more manure is used. And the climate being better, cultivation is closer. 

Autumn crops occupy 73*15, and spring crops 26*85 per cent., of the cul- 
Economical featcbes. tivated area. The principal autumn staples are rices, 
Products, * which contribute 39*22, sugarcane 11*17 (including 
fallow for next year’s crop), and bajra millet, 10*15. The rices produced are 
mostly of the coarser varieties, anjana , banki , dtoli , seorhi and saihi , such 
stocks as jhilma being rare. The chief growths of spring aro'wheat, 18*39 per 
cent.; mixed wheat and barley, 2 68 ; gram, 2*13; and barley alone, 2*00. 
Sugar-boiling is the only important manufacture, and in 1872 gave employ- 
Marts and commuDica* ment to 79 houses. The chief local marts for surplus 

tions * produce are the capital Naw&bganj, Senthal, Baraur, 

and Hafizgnnj. The first and last are on the only road of the parganah, the 
metalled lino from Bareilly to Pilibhit. 

Areas of settlement At the surveys for the past and current settlements 
surveys. 0 f land-revenue the surface of the parganah was thus 

classified : — 


Aron. 

At last settlement. 

0) 

*- 

ss 

to 

flS 

<y 

a 

V fl 

CQ 

Increase per cent. 

Decrease per cent 

. 




Acres. 

Acres. 



Total ar»a 

... 

... 

142,507 

141,514 

1 4 

... 

Barren 

... 

... 

18,278 

13,550 

... 

25 9 

Keveuue-free 

... 

... 

12,275 

7,350 

... 

400 

f Old waste 

HI 

... 

18,184 

1 4,042 

Ml 

22 7 

» • j New fallow 


... 

6,535 

1,635 

• M 

704 

£ 3 4 Cultivated 

« cS | 

Mf 


88,231 

107, 961 

22 1 

... 

< i 

L Total 

»•* 


111,964 

123,038 

10 4 

... 


The current settlement was effected by Mr. 8. M. Moans. His circles of 
_ A ... . assessment were (1) the basin of the Deoha, along the 

whole length of the eastern border, and of the Apsara, for a 
few square miles round the point where it enters the pargaqah ; (2) the remainder 
of the area, except (3) three parallel sandy and clayey strips running north- 

1 tj., Jahfinabad and Pilibhit, 
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north-eastwards into the parganah from the south-west border. One of these 
strips corresponded closely with the basin of the Nakatia. The second and third 
g were respectively crossed by the Pangaili and bounded on 

the west by the Kailas. For the various soils of the three 
circles Mr. Moens assumed the following rents por acre : — 


Circle. 

Dtimai, or first 
class loam . 

i 

Mattiy&r , or 
fth dp at clay 
lands . 

i 

Dumatf 11 ., or 
mildoni bhdr^ 
second class or 
sandy loam. 

Bhuf or sandy 
soil. 

Khddir or 
alluvial soilg t 


Irrigat- 

ed, 

Un irri- 
gated. 

Irrieat- , 
td. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Unirri- 

gated 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

n 


a 

II. 


Rs. a. 

Its. a. 

„ s 

Rs. a. i 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs, a. 

Ils. 

Rs. a. 

J First, 

6 C 

... 1 

5 0 

M# 

4 3 


3 3 


5 

3 10 

Second. 

6 0 

4 6 i 

4 3 

3 3 

4 3 

3 3 

3 3 

2 4 



Third... 

5 0 

3 10 

3 10 

2 13 

3 10 

2 13 

3 0 

1 14 

• 


**• 


As rents are largely paid in kind, rates were assumed also according to 
crop." Thus : — 



Circle I. 

Crop. 

Pural, 
>>., fal- 
low in 
autumn 

Dosahi. 
i.e., crop- 
ped at 
both 
harvests 


Us. a. p 

Rs. a. p 

Sugarcane ... ... ... 

2 0 0 


Ditto, fallow ( pandra ) for next year’s 

9 0 0 

6 0 0 

crop. 



Vegetables per year ... ... 

9 0 0 

... 

Cotton and hemp ... ... 

6 6 « 

#•» 

Maize 

3 10 0 


Rice 

4 0 0 


Dajra millet and other coarse au- 

3 6 0 

•M 

tumn crops. 



Wheat ... ... ... 

5 10 0 

3 12 0 

Barley, and barley mixed with wheat, 

4 0 0 

2 10 8 

gram, or peas. 



Gram 

3 8 0 

2 5 4 

Mastr pulse, peas, linseed * ... 

3 0 0 

• 

2 0 0 


Circle II. 


Circlb III. 


Pural. 


Rs. a. p. 

6 12 0 
0 12 0 

6 12 0 
6 0 0 
3 6 0 

3 12 0 

2 6 0 

5 2 0 

4 8 0 

3 8 0 

2 4 0 


Dosahi. 

Pur&l. 

Dosahi, 

Rs. 8, p 

Rs. a. p 

Ks. a. p. 

3 6 0 

6 0 0 
6 0 0 

o 

: o 

o 

•*« 

2 9 0 

6 6 0 
5 10 0 
3 3 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

4 6 0 

• 88 

• •• 

2 3 0 

2 4 0 

3 8 0 

1 13 0 

1 12 0 

3 6 0 

1 11 0 

1 2 0 

2 4 0 

1 2 0 


Applied to the assessable area, the crop rates gave a gross rental of 
£ eman(J Bs. 4,71,505, and the soil rates of Rs. 4,67,470. Deduced 

from the smaller of these sums at 50 per cent., the demand 
1 The whole circle being practically irrigable, no unirrigated rates were framed. 
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would have reached Rs. 2,33,735. It was actually fixed at Re. 2,28,032, or, 
including cesses, Rs. 2,52,242. The amount and incidence of the new assess- 
ment may bo thus contrasted with those of the old : — 

«rr— - * — ■— i ■ " i ■ . — ■ ■■ . i »■ » 1 - "j 

I Incidkngk per acre on 

i Total demand 


Sett lenient. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area . 

excluding cesses. 

; 

Initial. Final. 

Initial 

Final. 

Initial, Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

r ' 

! 

Rs. a. p Rs. a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Pormer 

2 1 * 1 10 4 

1 1U i 

1 7 0 

14 6 18 8 

1,82,358 

1,78,381 

Current 

2 5 Sr 

... 

2 0 6 

... 1 11 9 

... 

2,28,03*2 

Increase 

0 10 It 

I 

... 

0 9 6 

... 0 8 1 

... 49,651 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is in provisional force, 
Slight additions had by 1878-79 raised it to Its 2,28,809. 


The landholders who pay this revenue lire chiefly Muhammadans, Ka~ 

vaths, Kurmis, and Brahmans. The pure zarninddri 
Xandlord and tenant. ' J . XT a a 

form of tenure easily predominates. JNo trustvvortliy 

analysis of land-transfers during the term of the last settlement is forthcoming. 
But we know that the parganah suffered from a succession of bad seasons, 
beginning with that of 1837-38/ and that between the latter year and 184 1 
six villages were sold and about 20 farmed for arrears of land revenue. On 
the whole, some 30*5 per cent, of the total area appears to have changed hands. 
Turning from landlord to tenant, wo find that about 47 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area is tilled by Kunnis, 8*0 by Brahmans, 6*6 by Chaimirs, and the 
remainder by other castes in small proportions. More than three times as much 
land is tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy as by any other class of cul- 
tivator. 'Where rents aie so largely paid in kind, it is impossible for village 
papers to show accurately the gross rental paid by tenants to landlords. But, 
adding manorial cesses, the census of 1872 returns it at the rather low figure 
of Rs. 3,67,202. 


According to the census of 1872, pargana Nawabganj contained' 312 
inhabited villages, of which 120 had less than 200 

Population, 

inhabitants; 149 between 200 and 500; G2 between 
500 and 1,000; 8 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000 y and 
cue between 3.000 and 5,000, 


1 Supra p. 569, 
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The total population of the same year was 124,276 souls (57,653 females), 
giving 550 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
J.01,110 Hindiis, of whom 46,934 were females ; and 23,166 Musalmdns, 
amongst whom 10,719 were females. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 4,978 Brahmans, of whom 
2,251 were females; 1*327 Rajputs, including 519 females ; and 1,751 Baniyas 
(828 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the 
other castes ” of the census returns, which show a total of 93,054 souls, 
(43,336 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah 
are the Gaur (180), Kanaujiya (543), and S&raswat. The chief Rajput clans 
arc the Janghara (443), Chauhan (322), Gaur, Ivatehriya, Gautam, Rathor, 
Shiubansi, Bais, and Katheya. The Baniyas belong to the Agarwal, Mahar 
(1,019) Ghoai and Dirharnm&z subdivisions. The most numerous amongst 
the other castes are the Mali (6,379), Lohar [l,225j, Gadariya (1,148), K&yatb, 
(1,0 66), Kali&r (3,870), Dhobi (2,750), Cliamar (10,343), Barhai (2,407), 
Bharbliunja (1,249), Aliir (5 f 856), Nai or Hajjam (2,210), Bhangi or Rhakrob 
(1,315), Kis&n (3,607), Teli (2,394), Kurmi (37,861), and Boldar (1,860). 
Besides these, the following castes comprising less than one thousand members 
are found in this pargana: — Koli, Jiit, Dakaut, Gosain, Son&r, Kalwar, K at, 
Chhipi, Patwa, Kumhar, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairagi, Pusi, Blmt, Dlmnuk, Khati'k, 
I)arzi, Lodlia, Radha, and Sadliir. The Musalmans are distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (19,218), Sayyids (16,215), Mughals (181), and Pathans (2,146), or 
entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 333 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 3,514 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 1,228 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods; 27^193 in agricultural operations ; 5,899 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 1,974 persons returned as laborers, 
5md 466 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of ago or sex, the same returns give 1,816 as landholders, 82,700 as cul- 
tivators, and 39,760 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture* 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 989 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 66,623 
souls. 
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Severed from Karor in u the Waterloo year,” Naw&bganj has no history 
jjjil own ‘ At a revision of boundaries in 1852-53 its 

edges were much altered by transfers with surrounding 
parganahs. For other particulars, see article on Karor, ad Jin. 

Neoria-Husainpur, a small town of parganah Pilibhlt, stands at the 
junction of several cross-country tracks, 42 miles northeast of Bareilly. 1 It 
crowns the watershed between Katna and Kakra brooks, being about a mile 
and a half distant from each. The population of its three component villages 
(Neoria, Aliganj, and Khabb&pur) amounted in 1872 to 5,622 souls. 

But excluding one or more of those villages, the census omits the town 
from the list of those with over 5,000 inhabitants. 

Situated in the dank tract adjoining the Tardi, Neoria is a collection of 
mud huts interspersed with ponds. It has a third-class 
and house-rax.* police-station and district post-office. The Chaukidari 

Act (XX of 1856) is in force here; and in 1877-78 the 
house-tax thereby imposed gave, with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
(Rs. 61) from the preceding year, a total income of Rs. 697. The expendi- 
ture, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 592. In the same year 
the town contained 761 houses, of which 585 were assessed with tho tax, tho 
incidence being Re. 1-1-4 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-10 per head of 
population. 

Neoria is the headquarters of the Banjfira traders, whose transactions 

„ have given the Pilibbit subdivision its notoriety for 

Eice trade. ... J 

fine rice. The rice is really, however, grown by Thdrtis 

in the British and Nep&l Tarais. Money for its cultivation is advanced by the 

Banj&ras, who are repaid in kind at rates so much cheaper than the market 

price as to render the business highly remunerative. They receive the grain 

unhusked, and it is shelled chiefly by the labor of their women. The rices 

grown about Neoria itself and elsewhere in Pilibbit are second and third-rate 

only. The so-called Pilibbit rices thus imported by Banjaras are chiefly of the 

hantrdj variety. 

Pachomi or Wahidpur Paehaumi, a small market village of parganah 
Faridpur, stands on the metalled Shabjahdnpur road, 16 miles south-east of 
Bareilly. The village lands are skirted on the East Bahgul river, and onjho 
west crossed by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The market is held 
twice weekly. The population amounted in 1872 to 816 souls only. But 
Pachomi, once called Panchbhiimi, is remarkable as containing several 
1 In the table of distances at p. 682 Neoria has, by an oversight, been included in parganah 
Turanpur. 
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aticient ruined mounds (khera) which might repay exploration: for, from the 
highest mound, heavy rains wash down numerous copper coins of Asoka (circ. 
250 B.C.) 

Pakasuakot, a lost town of parganah Jahanahad, has become so com- 
pletely forgotten as to find no place in the Revenue Survey map. It lies on the 
lands of Niz6m D&ndi, 4 miles west of Balaikhera, beside the Kichha road and 
Pangaili river. To the surrounding villages it is more commonly known under 
the title of At&prasua or Parasua’s high chambers. 

i{ Parasud-hot” writes General Cunningham, 1 “ is said to be the ruins of a temple and 
other edifices that Bali Rijn built for his Ahir servant named Parasua. The mound is about 
),400 feet long and 800 feet broad at base, with a height of 35 feet at its loftiest point near the 
eastern end. On this point there are the brick foundations of a large temple, 42 feet square, 
with the remains of steps on the east face, and a stone lintel or doorstep on the wfsfc face. 

I conclude, therefore, that the temple had two doora - one to the east and other to the west— 
and as this is the common arrangement of Ungam* temples, it is almost certain that the build- 
ing must have been dedicated to Shiva. Towards the west, the mound gradually declines in 
height until it is lost in the fields. Forty feet to the west of the temple there are some remains 
of a thick wall, which would seem to have formed part of the enclosure of the temple, which 3 
must have been not Jess than 130 feet square. Five hundred feet further west there are the 
remains of another enclosure, 100 feet square, which most probably once surrounded a second 
temple; but the height of the ruins at this point is more than 16 feet above the ground 

“ Although the Parasua mound is well krown to the people for many miles around, yet 
there are no traditions attached to the place save the story of Parasua, the Ahir, which ha3 
already been noticed. When wc consider that a temple 24 feet square could not have been less 
than 3j times its base, or 147 feet in height ; and that its floor being 85 feet above the ground, 
the wh ole height of the building wpuld have been 182 feet, it is strange that no more detailed 
traditions should exist regarding flie builders of so magnificent an edifice.” 

Pita's, an eastern suburb of Sarauli {q. v.) stands on the south bank 
of the Riimganga, 28 miles from Bareilly, It contained in 1872 a population 
of but 1,000 persons; and is remarkable only boeause the house tax, under Act 
XX of 1856, is in forco within its limits. In 1877-78 that tax, with miscella- 
neous receipts and a balance (Rs. 21) from the preceding year, gave a total 
inoome of Rs, 212. The expenditure, which was chiefly on police, conservancy, 
and public works, amounted to Rs. 124. In the samo year the suburb con- 
tained 168 houses, of which 143 were assessed with the tax, the incidence boing 
Be. 1-5-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-3 per head of population. 

PlLlBHtT, the capital of. the sub-division so named, and the future capital 
of a district, stands in north latitudo 28°38" and east longitude 79°52," 
about 600 feet above the sea. About 30 miles north-east of Bareilly, its site 
had, in 1872, an area of 433 acres, with a population of some 69 to the acre. 

1 Archaological Survey Reports, I. 397. 8 thallus. the enclosure, not 

the temple. 
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It contained, in 1853, 26,760, and in 1865 as many as 27,907 inhabitaitts. Ac- 
cording to tho last census (1872) the population amounted 
Population. 29,840 persons, of whom 17,504 were Hindus (8,360 

•females), 12,327 Musalmans (6,336 females), and 9 members of the Christian 
'and other religions. Distributing tho population among tho rural and urban 
classes, the returns show 537 landowners, 1,442 cultivators, and 27,861 persons 
pursuing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures 
in 1872 was 4,370, of which 1,861 were occupied by Musalmans. The number 
of houses during the same year was 6,860, of which 1,322 were built with 
skilled labour, and of these 344 were occupied by Musalmdns. Of the 5,538 
mud huts in the town 2,486 were owned by Musalmans. Taking the male 
adult population (not less than 15 years of age), the following occupations were 
pursued by more than 40 males: — ’Bakers 41, beggars 208, blacksmith s 204, 
braziers 59, bricklayers 135, butchers 153, canvas-weavers 224, carpenters 383, 
cart-drivers 184, comb-makers 78, cotton-cleaners 88, cultivators 483, fish- 
mongers 61, goldsmiths 146, grain-dealers 345, grass-cutters 68, grain-parchers 
43, greengrocers 57, labourers 754, lac-makers and sellers 48, landowners 200, 
merchants 49, cloth-merchants 107, money-changers 60, oil-makers 50, packs 
carriers 100, pandits 108, perfumers 105, porters 123, potters 52 , purohits 
(family priests) 176, servants 2,094, shopkeepers 666, sugar-sellers and makers 
155, sweepers 120, tailors 105, tanners 101, washermen 71, water-carriers 125, 
weavers 568, and weighmen 42. 

Pilibliit may still bo considered what in its # days of fortification it really 
was, an island. This island is bounded on the north by tlio 
£ite and appearance. j^k ra . on wos t by that Deolia, into which the Itakra 

flows; and on the south and east by a fosse that once connected tho farmer 
river with the latter. The Deolia is, during the rains, navigable right up to the 
town. The fosse, which is called shahr-pandh ,* or city’s protection, is still one 
of the principal escape channels for surface drainage, though no longer filled 
constantly with water. On east and south the city is surrounded by numerous 
gardens or groves. It is approached by six converging lines of roads, viz., tho 
Madhu-Tanda from the east, Mundiya-ghat from the north-east, Jahanabad 
from the west, Bareilly from the south-west, Bisalpur from the south, and 
Puranpur from the south-east. Except the Bareilly line, which is likely before 
long to bear a light railway, all these highways are unmetalled. The Bareilly 
and Jah&nabad roads meet on the opposite or western side of the Deoha, which 
they cross together on a bridge of boats. 

Entering by one of these roads, wo find ourselves in a long straggling 
town with more than tho usual allowance of brickwork houses, and more than 
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the usual air of business. The principal wards are Khuddganj, Pakaria, 
Markets, buildings, Sahiik&ra, and Sungarhi ; the principal markets are Drum- 
&c * mondganj and Inayatganj. The former, named after a 

former joint-magistrate, the Hon. R. Drummond, is a fine market-place of 
good shops, well arranged on a wido site. The latter possesses some historical • 
interest, as having received its name from Inayat, the rebellious son of the 
Protector Rabmat. But the finest part of the city is undoubtedly its westorn 
outskirt, where stand Rahmat’s mosque, the tahsili school, and the dispensary. 
The first-named building is the Muslim cathedral, and a miniature in brick 
and plaster of the celebrated Jdma Masjid at DehJi. 1 Hamilton observes 
that being elegant in structure, but deficient in magnitude, it “makes a more 
superb show as a picture than the reality justifies.” Of the school, Dr. Planck 
remarks that it is “built apparently, but mot quite successfully, to correspond 
with the architecture of the mosque,” “ but nevertheless,” he adds, “ it is a 
capacious school-house, with a grandeur of accommodation which no other 
school-house in Rohilkhaud approaches.” All throe buildings, mosque, school, 
and dispensary, stand on an open space enclosed and planted with trees. The 
unsightly huts which until a few years ago encroached on this space havo boon 
removed and good roadways added. 

The other public buildings of Pilibhit arc tho tahsili, first-class police- 
station, and imperial post-office, all in Drummondganj, the munsifi or petty 
judge’s court; the magisterial offices, a Turkish bath (/ hatumdni ); and tho small 
but strongly walled native hostel (xarai) 9 in whose court stands an old mosque. 
The civil station is as yet limited to two bungalows, which accommodate tho 
resident joint-magistrate and assistant superintendent of police. Amongst tho 
groves to tne south of the city nestles an encamping-ground. Tho northern 
outskirt is especially liable to inundation during tho rains ; an3 throughout 
the city may be seen excavations or ponds which are utilized for the cultivation 
of wafer-caltrop ( singhdra , Trapa bispinosa). 

Pilibhit is enlivened by a considerable transit trade. Rice from the Tarai, 
Trade and manu- borax and pepper from Kumaun or Nepal, honey, wax, 
factures. metals and wool, are bought at Barmdeo and othor marts 

by the merchants ol‘ the city, and through that city distributed to the district 
or province. In former years a good deal of timber was imported from the 
trans-Sarda Tar&i ; but since the forests of that tract wero granted to Nepal 
the import, and with it the boat-building trade of Pilibhit, has declined. Yet 
the coarser kind of carpentry flourishes ; and though all wood iutended for 
furniture passes on* Baroilly, country-oarts aro manufactured by tho score. 

1 For an engraviDg of which see Fergusson's Indian and Eaitern Architecture. 
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There is a small trade in the catechu, or terra japonica , boiled from the bark 
of the khair tree (Acacia catechu ft and bought from woodland villagers. The 
manufacture of metal vessels from itnported material is as brisk as in most 
large towns of Rohilkhand; and to this is added, in Pilibhit, a small manufac- 
ture of hempen sacking. But the most important industry is that of sugar- 
refining. The expressed syrup, after a rude boiling process in its native village, 
is carted into town in earthen vessels or old beer casks ; and when carted out of 
town it has become refined sugar. This sugar is the main export. The articles 
chiefly imported are grain, salt, cotton-goods, and cleaned cotton. But the 
following register of imports, compiled for two years from the returns of the 
municipality’s octroi outposts, will speak in greater detail : — 


Net imports^ 


Consumption per head in 


.Articles. 


1&76-77. 


Grain 

Sugar, refined 
Do., unrefined ... 
Ghf ... 

Other articles of 
food... # 
Animals for sligh- 
ter ... 

Oil and oil-seeds ... 
Fuel, &c. 

Building materials, 
Drugs and spices ... 
Tobacco 
European cloth 
Native do. ,.. 
Metals... 


3 £ 

S3 as 

a > 

3 

<y 

> 

3 

o* 

15 

> 

63 

!=J 

<y 

Mds. Rs, 

Mds. 

Rs. 

Md. s. c. 

Rs a p. 

Md. s. c. 

2,69,887 

2,18,724 

»•* 

8 39 1 

... 

7 13 4 

2,041 : ... ; 

3,358 

... 

0 2 11 


0 4 8 

9 1,846' 

67,338 

. . . 

3 3 1 

1 ••• 

2 10 3 


1,462 

3,67,279 


1,684 

2,98,998 


13,003:12 12 


0 10 14 
69,676 0 7 13 

1.64.627 1 2 1 


2,08,833 

1,20,360 

72,429 


1,64,627 

1,17,116 

1,11,842 

55,938 


0 6 15 


2 5 4 

5 2 10 

3 14 9 
3 II H 
1 14 0 


The corporation or municipal committee consists of eight members, where- 
of two sit ex officio, and the remainder by election of the 
^ rate-payers. Its income is derived chiefly from an octroi 

tax, which in 1876-77 fell at the rate of Re. 0-10-5 per head of population. 
The various heads of income and expenditure for twd^ears may be thus 


shown:— 
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Tho name of Pilibhft is derived from that of an adjoining village about 

... , two miles north-north-east of the town, on the banks of the 

History. \ 

Kakra. That of the old village, again, is said to be com- 
pounded of Pe.riya , the title of a Banj&ra clan, 1 and bint or blnta, a wall or village 
mound. Old Pilibhit is, like Madhu-T&nda, still held by Pcriya Banjaras. At 
what time the newer and larger Pilibhit was founded it is impossible to say. 
We only know that about 1740 tho Rohilias seized both town and parganah 
from the Banjaras, adding them to the fief of Rahmat Khftn. Pilibhit now 
became the home of Rahmat, and its fortunes rose with his. On the perma- 
nent establishment of his supremacy, in 1754, it became recognized as tho 
capital of Rohilkhand. He surrounded the city first with a mud (1763) and 
afterwards (1769) with a brick wall; but the latter was demolished after his 
death. The remains of his palace are too modern to attract tho antiquarian, 
and too scanty to excite interest in the ordinary visitor. His title of Lord 
Protector (Hdjiz'ul-mul/c) gave to Pilibhit the new name of H&fizabad ; 
hut this name proved as fleeting as Muslim names always have when substi- 
tuted for those of old Hindu cities. 2 The only splendid and lasting memorial 
of Rahmat is the cathedral mosque. 

1 This clan (got) is a sub-division of the Labhana tribe. 7 Thus Agra is still Agra, and J 

Akbarabad; Ochli has rejected the title of Shahjahauabad; aud under the title of Muazzima- 
bad ao one would recognize Gorakhpur. 
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With his defeat and death in 1774 Pilibhit might justly have exclaimed 
that the glory had departed. Th^city was occupied without resistance by the 
allied forces of the Company and the Naw&b Vazir. But shortly after its cession 
to the British (1801) its importance was again recognized by its appointment 
as the head-quarters of a tahsil. During the Nepdlese campaign of 1815 it 
became a base of minor military operations against the Gurkhas ; and between 
1833 and 1842 it was the capital of a separate district known as the u Northern 
Division of Bareilly.” Events at Pilibhit, during the great rebellion (1857-58) 
and riots of 1871, have been specially noticed above. 1 The city has long 
been the capital of a district sub-division, and is likely before long to resume its 
place amongst the capitals of separate districts. 

PlLiBHfT, a sub-division and tahsil of the Bareilly district, is bounded on 
its eastern corner by the Kheri district of Oudh ; on the north-east by the 
kingdom of Nepal ; on the north by the Tarai district ; on the west by the 
Baheri, and on the south-west by the Nawabganj tahsil ; on the south by tho 
Bisalpur tahsil and the Sh&hjahanpur district. It forms, in fact, an enlarged 
north-eastern quarter of Bareilly, with an area, according to the latest official 
statement, of 1,022 square miles aud 543 acres. 2 The population, by the census 
of 1872, was 286, 5G0 souls; and the land-revenue amounts, in 1878-79, to 
Bs. 4,01,697. The head-quarters are at tho place described iu the last article, 
but the tahsil has a branch office, for the purpose of revenue collection, at 
Puranpur. For a detailed account of the sub-division the reader is referred to 
the articles on its three parganahs, Pilibhit, Jahiinabad, and Puranpur. 

PilibhTt, a parganah of the tahsil so named, is bounded on the east by par- 
ganah Puranpur of its own tahsil ; on tho north-east by parganah Bilahri of the 
Tarai district ; ou the west by the rivor Deoha, which divides it from parganah 
Jalninabad of its own tahsil ; and on the south by parganah and tahsil Bisalpur. 
According to the official statement of 1878 it contained 243 square miles and 
505 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey more than squaro 
miles less. The details of area given by the settlement survey, and of popula- 
tion by the census, will be hereafter shown. The parganali contains 339 
estates, distributed amongst 215 villages. 

In its natural features Pilibhit: closely resembles the neighbouring Jah&n- 

abad. The only difference perhaps is this, that Pilibhit 
] nysicai fc&turos# # 

has a larger quantity of forest, and a smaller proportion 

of streams. It is a plain, sloping gently from north to south, with no sharply 

marked distinctions of level or soil. The highest observed elevation is 656 feet 

1 History of the district ad fin. 2 Circular No. 70 A., dated 4th July, 187$. The area 

by the earlier revenue survey was more than 14} square miles less. 
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Soils. 


Rivers. 


above the sea at Pachpera, on the north-eastern frontier, and the lowest 585 

feet at Amkhera, ne& the southern. The surface con- 
sists of slight troughs and watersheds, just defined 
enough to strike the eye. The highest ground is generally sandy, producing 

wheat and inferior crops in alternate years. On the 
slopes lies a large quantity of loam, that is, mixed sand 
and clay, which yields in succession sugar, wheat, and rice ; and in the hollows 
is found clay, which, as a rule, is reserved for rice alone. Of the total culti- 
vated area 55,148 acres are returned as loam ( duniat ), 20,600 as clay ( mattiydr ), 
and 6,668 as sand ( bhiir ). 

The main watershed of the parganah divides on a line drawn due north 
and south through the town of Neoria-Husainpur. West of this line the streams 
flow down to swell Deoha, and east to stagnate in the Mala swamp. The Deoha, 

on whose bank sits the chief town Pilibhit, bounds the 
parganah rather than enters it. Up to that town it is 
navigable in the rains ; and its waters are removed for wholesomeness in a 
country whose inhabitants are great connoisseurs of the pure element. At Pili- 
bhit it is joined by its most important affluent, the Kakra, which has flowed 
south-westwards from across the Tardi frontier. The Mdla forms the eastern 
boundary, but is here a morass rather than a river. It receives several small 
streams rising in this parganah, and amongst others two bearing the name of 
Katna, which the Mala itself assumes lower in its course. The only remaining 
brooks of sufficient importance to have obtained names at all are the 8dnda, 
an affluent of the Deoha, the Luthiya of the Kakra, and the Kulai of the 
Mia. 

The Rohilla system of damming up for irrigation every small stream 
which is too weak to resist such treatment prevails. 
But no attempts have yet been made, as in Jahanabad, 
to replace this system by one of scientific Government canals, Tiie average 
spring level (11 feet) is already sufficiently high; and by raising it higher the 
plan in vogue has a most deleterious effect on climate. The feverish Mala 
swamp is itself caused by a mischievous dam south-east of Pilibhit. “The 
levels taken,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, “ proved that the water might be fully 
utilized and the swamp eradicated. 1 The result of the existing state of 
things is that square miles of country are ruined and kept waste, the air of the 
neighbourhood is poisoned, and all this for the benefit of persons said to have 
vested rights which have grown from the misdirected energy of their ancestors. 

Ut may be added that the remains of villages and groves in the forest along its bank recall 
• time when the swamp had no existence. 


Irrigation. 
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As ft matter of justice to the public, such rights appear to me as untenable as 
those on which an idiot might claim to sell arsenic. It is a matter of congra- 
tulation that Government has given' up all claim to water-rates from such 
sources.” The remaining sources of irrigation are ponds, natural and artificial, 
pools in the discarded beds of rivers, and unbricked wells. Of the latter there 
Were, in 1872, some 1,830; but such excavations fall in after a few months’ 
existence. The settlement report gives the parganah a total irrigated area of 
34,401 acres. 

The climate of Pilibhlt is everywhere indifferent, and in places 
execrable. Height of spring-level and improper interference 
with natural drainage lines are not the only causes of 
malaria. The extensive cultivation of rice, which is always, where possible, 
flooded, and the neighbourhood of dense woodlands, add to the general insa- 
lubrity. In the parganah itself 2,901 aorcs are under groves, and 28,361 under 
Government forest. The forest fringes the M&la swamp, 
and, owing perhaps to the water-logged nature of the sub- 
soil, produces no valuable timber. Its stunted growths are elsewhere men- 
tioned. 1 The proximity of the Bilahri forests and the Tar&i rendors the 
northern border extremely unhealthy as compared with the south. In the 
former, population is scanty and cultivation suffers from the attacks of her- 


Forests. 


bivorous beasts. 

The crops of Pilibhlt are its only important product. Extensive pastures 
Economical featubes. have, indeed, fostered a large cattle-breeding business, and 
Products. j n 1872 the parganah was found to contain 48,202 head of 

buffaloes and kine; but the stocks bred are not remarkable for strength or 
size. Of the area cultivated for the autumn harvest 71*33 per cent, is grown 
with rice, 9*64 with Jcodoa millet, and 8*10 with sugarcane ; of that for the 
Spring harvest, 68*28 per cent, with wheat, 10*73 with mixed wheat and 
barley, and 9*66 with gram. Surplus agricultural produce finds a sale at 
Pilibhlt, Neoria-Husainpur, Bhik&ripur, and other markets. The scanty manu- 
factures of the capital have already been mentioned. Neoria-Husainpur is 
the chief, and Bhikaripur a minor depot, where the Banj&ra carriers store for 
exportation the so-called Pilibhlt rices. These rices are really grown chiefly 
across the border, in Nepal and the Tar&i. 2 A large through-trade between 
Nepal and Bareilly traverses the parganah. Its roads are four unmetalled 
lines which radiate north-east, east, south-east, and south, from the town of 
Pilibhlt* 

Their principal defect is the want of bridges. 

1 Supra p. 506 . 8 See u Trade,” p. 630 ; and article on Neoria-Husainpur town. 
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the 10 per cent, cess, Rs. 1,72,286. Tho amount and incidence of the new 
revenue may be thus contrasted with those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

— \ 

IkCJDKNCF FEU ACRE 

ON 

Total initial 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area. 

INO CESSES. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

Former (1840) ... 

Present ( 1872 ) 

t 10 9{| 

. 1 1* 4| 

1 0 10J 

1 6 0| 

Oil 7| 

i 3 ;f 

1,19)119 

1,56, C39 

Increase 

0 3 

o 5 If ! 

1 

O 7 111 

37,520 


Until sanctioned by Government the new demand is iii provisional force. 
But a revision of assessment (1874) and other causes had, by 1878-79, 
reduced its amount to Rs. 1,54,482. 

Of the proprietors who pay this revenue no analysis by caste exists ; but 
it wou!d seem that amongst their tenantry Lodhas and 
Kis&ns are far the most numerous. As in Jahanabad, the 
proprietary tenures are almost entirely pure zaminddri ; and about five out of 
eight acres are tilled by tenants with rights of occupancy. The transfers of land 
which during the currency of the last settlement altered the proprietary body 
may be thus displayed : — 


Landlord and tenant. 


Alienated nr 

Unalu* nated remain- 
der. 

Private arrangement. 

Decree of Court. . 

Confiscation for 
rebellion . 



Entire villages. 

Portions of 
villages in 
| acres. 

1 

Entire. 

Portions. 

ifttire. 

Portions. 

Entire. 

Portions, 

63 

j 227»a 

9 

mi 

16 

89* 

! 

88 

269 U 


The principal losers were Path&ns and Banj&ras. Eight villages were sold 
for arrears of revenue, and a few others farmed for the same cause. The gross 
rental actually and annually paid by tenants to landlords can hardly bo 
accurately shown in a parganah where rents are so largely paid in kind. Add- 
ing manorial cesses, tho census of 1872 returns the figure at Rs. 2,62,179. 
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But judging from the rental assumod at settlement, this sum would appear a 
great understatement. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Pilibhit contained 204 
inhabited villages, of which 112 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Population. ' tants ; 110 between 200 and 500 ; 32 between 500 

and 1,000 ; and 9 between 1,000 and 2,000. The towns containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants were Pilibhit and Neoria- Husain pur, with populations 
of 29,840 and 5,622 respectively. The total population of the same year was 
112,535 souls (53,197 females), giving 601 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there wore 88,639 Hindus, of whom 41,465 were females; 
23,885 Musalmans, amongst whom 11,726 were females ; and 11 Christians. 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 3,925 Brahmans, of whom 1,636 were females ; 1,061 Rajputs, including 
386 females ; and 2,337 Baniyas (1,128 females) ; whilst the great mass of the 
population is comprised in “ the other castes,” which show a total of 
81,316 souls (38,315 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (677), Kanaujiya (1,268), and 
Saraswat. The chief Rajput, clans are the Chauh&n (278), Janghara, Gaur, 
Katehriya, Gautam, Rathor, Shiubansi, Bais, and Pomvar. The Baniyds 
belong to the Agarw&l (1,213), Giudauriya, and Dasa sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Koli (1,965), Mali (4.933), Loh&r 
(2,063), Gadariya (1,467), Kavath ( 1,283), Kaliar (2,107 ) Dhobi (1,637 ),Cliam£r 
(5,204), Barhai (2,994), Ahir (1,979), Nairn* Hajj.*im (1,357), Bhangi or Khakrob 
(1,134), Kisan (14,438), Teli, (2,147), Kumliar (1,293), Pasi (2,237), Kurini 
(3,718), and Lodha (20,835). 

Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganah : — Jut, Blmrblmnja, Dakaut, Gosain, Sonar, 
Kalwar, Nat, Chhipi, Patvva, Gujar, Tamboli, Baiiagi, Boat, Dluiuuk, Khatik, 
Beldiir, Darzi, Fakir, Khatri, Moclii, Bansphor, Baheliya, and Nuniya. The 
Musalmans are distributed ampngst Shaikhs (1.8,315), Say y ids (739), Mughals 
(240), and Patlians (4,589), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

^ same census. From these it appears that of the male 

Occupations. , 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 356 are 

employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 5,323 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 2,368 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, ani- 
mals, or goods ; 19,195 in agricultural operations ; 5,460 in industrial oceupa- 
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tions, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There wore 2,062 persons returned as labourers 
and 583 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of ago or sex, the same returns give 1,002 as landholders, 61,145 
as cultivators, and 50,388 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri* 
culture. The educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 540 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population mumbering 
46,544 souls. 

As much of Pilibhit as was known in the timo of Akbar (1556-1603) 
History belonged to the old mahdl of Balaf (see JaiiA'nabad parga- 

nah). The remainder probably lay in Kumaiui territory, 
outside the limits of that monarch’s revenue jurisdiction. 1 The first historical 
masters of tho modern parganah w r ere tho Banjaras, who were ejected by Ali 
Muhammad about 1740. Then mentioned for tho first, time, parganah Pilibhit 
was on its conquest added to the fief of Rahmat Khftn, afterwards regent. 
For tho remainder of the Ilohilla supremacy, until 1774, it remained tho 
favourite portion of Rahmat’s domains. When ceded to the British, in 1801, by 
his conqueror, the Nawab Vazir, the parganah was attached to the Bareilly 
district. In 1833-4 it was detached, with other parganahs, to form a new 
district, called tho u Northern Division of Bareilly.’’ But this district was 
reannexed to Bareilly proper in 1841-42. It is probable, however, that before 
Jong Pilibhit will be again severed from Bareilly and included in a new district 
bearing its own name. 

PiJranpur, the head-quarters of the parganah so named, is a village 
about 54 miles cast-north-east of Bareilly and 24 miles east-south -east of 
Pilibhit. An unmetalled road from the latter place ends here, but some eight 
cross-country tracks convergo upon the village. It in 1872 contained but 
1,467 inhabitants, and is very far from being, as stated in the settlement 
report, u the largest town in tho parganah.” It stands within a fringe of gar- 
dens or groves, beside tho left bank of the Baraim water-course. It has a sub- 
tahsili presided over by a peshkdr subordinate to the tahsild&r of Pilibhit, a 
first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and an elementary school. 
A market is held twice weekly, but tho trade and manufactures are next to 

none. 

PtjBANPUB or Puranpur-Sabna, the largest parganah of the Bareilly dis- 
trict, forms a portion of the Pilibhit tahsll. Being the head-quarters of a pe&h- 
kdr or deputy tahslldar, it is sometimes classed as a separate tahsll in itself. 

'A sarkar, Kamayun, is included in the Ain-i -Akbari. But for fife of its nominal mahdl* no 
returns are given, and it is doubtful whether Akbar's power reached beyond the natural 
boundaries of the Tar&i. 
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But the powers of thi* official are extremely limited, and he is subordinate to tho 
tahsildar of PilibMt. Parganah Piiranpur is bounded on its eastern corner by 
the Kheri district of Oudh ; on the north-east by the kingdom of Nep6l ; on* 
the north-west by parganah •Bilahri of the Tar&i district ; on the west by 
parganah PilibMt of its own tahsil and by parganah -taksil Bisalpur ; and on 
the south by the Shdhjah&npur district. According to the official statement of 
1878 it contained 592 squaro miles and 595 acres ; but according to the earlier 
revenue survey some 10 square miles and 70 acres less. The details of area 
given by the settlement survey, and of population by the census, will be 
hereafter shown. Tho parganah contains 434 estates (mahdl) distributed 
amongst 382 villages ( manza ). 

Though the largest, Puraqpur is the most backward parganah of Robil- 

„ khand. Its surroundings estrange it from its district and 

Physical feati7hbs. # ... 

Backwardness of its province. If, disregarding its minor faces, we deem it 
the pargauah. a ru( ] e triangle, it is shut in on its north-eastern side by 

the Sarda, the marshes which fringe that river, and tho forests of the Nep&l 
Tarfii ; on its west-north-western it is covered by the woodlands of Bilahri 
and PilibMt and the Mala swamp ; on its southern by the forests of Bisalpur, 
Khotar in Sh&hjahanpur, and Bhur in Kheri. But the causes which imped 
the progress of Piiranpur are inherent as well as external. To one who enters 
it from PilibMt the difference of country seems sudden and astounding. 
Severed from that parganah only by a narrow belt of morass and woodland, 
he finds other soils, other crops, other systems of natural and artificial irri- 
gation, and even another climate. In most cases- tho change is for the 
worse. The villages show a lower standard of comfort and cultivation ; and 
miserable hovels betray u the poverty and sleepy carelessness m of their 
occupants. 

Malaria and a defective soil are sufficient to account for the cliango. 

Its defective cli- Though the rents of PilibMt almost doublo those of 
mate and soil Piiranpur, the dreaded exhalations of tho Mala swamp 

defer migration from tho former to tho latter. The moisturo of Piiranpur is 
and high »pring- everywhere great. Tho average depth of water from the 
leve ^* surface is but 10^ feet. Springs which have percolated 

through the slope at tho foot of the Himalaya hero come again to light in 
marshes and tho sources of rivers ; and tho presence of forests, both within 
and without the parganah, add of course to the general dampness. Health 
is worst in September-October, whou the rains cease and heavy dew falls. 


lf JThe expression is Mr. Latouchc’s. “ Doubtless, 1 ” adds Mr. Elliot Colvin, “the large 
amount of sand in the soils renders the mud walls parlieuUuly liable to the action of rain, but 
there is, apart from this, an unmistakably pinched look about them.’’ 
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The parganah is a plain sinking slowly, with occasional hollows, tut no 
hills, from north to south and south-south-east. The highest 

Elevations. _ , \ . , _ _ . „ . 

p elevations, those which have been chosen for the stations 

of the Groat Trigonometrical Survey, are exceptional, and it need only be 
mentioned that the loftiest is 652*8 feet above the sea at Shahgarh, one of the 
numerous old castles with which Puranpur is studded. 1 Excluding such stations, 
and taking the bench-marks of the revenue survey, we find that the highest 
observed level is 615*1 feet above the sea at Bandarbojhi in the northern, and 
Trough of the the lowest 536*3 at Gauri, in the south-eastern corner of 
the parganah. The most important hollow is the trough of 
the Sarda river, extending four or five villages deep along the whole of the 
north-eastern border, and severed from the rest of Puranpur by the S&rda itself 
and its generally parallel affluent, the Chuka. Between this Tarui and the 
remaining villages of the parganah intervene a high cleajly-defiued bank and 
a long broad belt of forest. In the basin itself the soil is a moist alluvial depo- 
sit, producing large quantities of tall grass and tamarisk. Fever is ende- 
mic, and the cultivators are chiefly non-residents. The staple crop is rice. 
Both this and other cultivated growths suffer severely from the attacks of deer 
and other four-footed marauders. But its spontaneous products, trees, hides, 
grass, and pasturage, furnish a fair profit to the landlords of the tract. 

The remainder of the parganah, between Sarda and Mala, may be called 
a sterile table-land. The soils are a mixture of sand (bhxir) 

Up-land remainder. . , . . . . . , , „ . 

and loam ( dumat ), in which the former preponderates. 

Clay soils ( mattiydr ) are as a rule found only in the depressions of the 

Khanaut and Gumti and their tributary lines of drainage. “ The sandy 

character of tho soil,” writes Mr. Elliot Colvin, u is doubtless owing to 

the silt deposited in floods on the edge of the trough, when the Sarda, 

centuries ago, flowed in the present bed of the Chuka.” But, despite tho 

prevailing sandiness of this tract, the returns of the 

Soils and 

settlement survey show lor the cultivated area ol the whole 

parganah but 3,348 acres of bhur, against 7,614 of mattiydr and 87,1)29 

of dtimat. The mass of these up- lands, including tho plain of Puranpur, the 

Jaipura estate, .and the northern border, are bounded on the south by a spur 

of the same Chuka forest that skirts them on the east. But below this spur 

again, in the south-west corner of the parganah, lie surrounded by woodland the 

Forests of the par- Gonchai estate and othor villages. Tiie parganah forests, of 

gauah generally. which the largest is that along the Chfika, cover an area 

1 Shahgarh, or as it should perhaps more properly be spelt Shahgarh, is attributed to King 
Ben. See article on Kabar, 


Up-land remainder. 


Soils and 
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Rivers. 


of 129*69 square miles, including waste-land grants (35*70). The general 
nature of these woods and waste grants has been described above. 1 Puranpur 
contains, besides, 3*07 square miles of grove or orchard. 

The chief streams of the parganah, which follow without much winding 
the general slope of the country, are in westward order 
the S&rda, Gumti, Khanaut, and Mala. The S&rda, “ brim- 
ming, and bright, and large,” has already 2 been noticed at length. It receives 
on its left bank the Cbaundar, Bamhni, K&ni, Anjna, Khamaria, and 
Dnbha, all entering the parganah from Nepal or Kheri, but all probably mere 
sutiyds or channels of its own. The Chiika on the right bank is a more 
important affluent; but this too flows in an ancient bed of the Sarda. Tho 
proposal for tapping from the latter a huge canal, which should trifurcate at 
Mainakot in this parganah, has been detailed elsewhere. 8 The remaining streams 
rise in the swamps of Puranpur itself, and during summer become almost 
dry. The Gumti is, just before quitting the parganah, reinforced by the Gacb&i 
or Goneh&i, a stream of much the same size and leugth. Tho principal affluent 
of the Khanaut is the Sakri, which rises in some lagoons beside the Sh£h- 
garh castle, already mentioned. The M61a, which rises in the swamp along 
the western border, is here a sluggish stream, blocked by dams or struggling 
through weeds and bog. The only other brooks that need be mentioned are 
the Jhukna and Baraua, which quit Puranpur to join tho Gumti in Sh&hja- 
hanpur. 

The principal morasses are those of tho Chuka and M61a. Tlio former 
sometimes shows, as at Sailaha and Baijunagar, large 
unbroken sheets of water. The latter is probably produced, 
as pointed out in the article on parganah Pilibhft, by an artificial irrigation dam. 
A similar construction converts the course of the Khanaut into a noxious 
swamp. Tho parganah contained in 1868-69 over 5,280 wells of tho usual un- 
bricked and ephemeral typo. But in spite of dams and wells, in spite of the 
fact that a watered is not rented higher than an unwatered crop, little resort 
is had to irrigation. In years of favourable rain the natural moisture of the 
soil suffices for even the thirsty spring crops. And but 12,752 acres are 
returned as watered. 

Except perhaps that of sugar, the parganah has no noteworthy manufac- 
EcoNOMiCALFiATuaBB, lure. Theie is a small trade in hides and fuel from its 
Products. own f ores t S) a nd timber imported across the Sarda from 

Nepdl. Many of the landholders take advantage of the pasturage in the wood- 
land glades, and devote their abundant leisure to cattle-breeding. The parganah 
!Page 506. 'Pages 512*14, 3 Supra pag« 528. 


Irrigation. 
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was found in 1872 to contain 92,469 head of oxen or kine, and 9,023 of 
buffaloes. But as usual in a traot containing no large 

vAvt Ivt ^ 

towns, trade confines itself almost entirely to the sale or 

barter of agricultural raw produce. Of staples grown for the autumn harvest, 

rices, bajra millet, and urd pulse are easily the principal ; 

for the spring harvest wheat covers more than seven times 

as much ground as any other crop. The /weekly markets held at several 

places provide a sale for the surplus grain, and supply the inhabitants with the 

few simple necessaries which they care to buy in return. Amongst such 

marts are the three largest villages of the parganah, Sher- 
Markots. , , 

pur-K&lan, Kasganja, and Muzaffarnagar ; the capital 

Puranpur, Gonch&i, Madhu-T&nda, Kalinagar, and Xnandpur or Bhagwanta- 

pur. The only roads are the two unmetalled lines which, 

Dunuoications. starting from Puranpur and M&dhu-T&nda, in the centre 

of the parganah, cross the Mala swamp on the western frontier en route for 
PilibMt. 

Areas of settle- The survey for the current settlement resulted in 


Communications. 


Areas of settle- 
ment survey. 


the following classification of area 


Unassets able . 


Assessable, 



Culturable 

waste. 


Cultivated. 


170,151 


269,042 


299,429 


The current Betue- Cultivation was reckoned to have increased by 11,352 

ment. acres since the opening of tho preceding settlement. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. J. D. Latoucbo, under the 
supervision of his chief, Mr. Elliot Colvin. Mr. Latouche divided the parganah 
into five circles of assessment, corresponding more or less with its natural divi- 
sions. These circles were (1) the Madhu-Tanda, or uplands of the northern 
corner ; (2) the Puranpur and (3) Muzaffarn*gar, or uplands of tho northern 
and southern centre ; (4) the Gonehdi, or uplands of tho south-western corner ; 
and (5) tho Tarai or basin of tho Sarda. Rents being paid chiefly in kind, 
rent-rates were first assumed according to . cron. The results were as fol- 
lows : — 
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Circle. 


Crop, 


Rent-rate 

acre. 


per 


Rs. a* p. 


1., Madhu-Tanda 

11., Pfiranpur 

111., Muzaffarnagar 
IV., Gonchai 

V., Tarfci 



Sugar, rice, vegetables, and spring-crops 
than gram. 

Bajra, kodon, and other autumn crops 
Urd, moth, and gram 

Sugar, rice, vegetables, and spring-crops 
than gram. 

Bajra, kodon, and other than autumn crops 
Urd, moth, and gram 
Sugar, wheat, rice, and vegetables 
All other crops... ... ... 

Sugar, wheat, rice, and gvarti ... 

Bajra, kodon, and all other crops, except 
Urd and moth ... ... ... 

Sugar, wheat, and mustard 
Turmeric, tobacco, and vegetables ... 

All other crops ... 


other 1 



other 


1 

0 

1 


III 
Ml 
• •• 
Itl 


• •• 


1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 


12 

5 

15 

15 

9 

2 

5 

15 

2 

5 

2 

15 

8 

2 


1* 

10 | 

n 

3 

O 

9 

6 

3 

0 

6 

9 

3 

3 

9 


By applying these rates to the cultivated area, and dividing the result- 
ant rental amongst the different soils, rent-ratos according to soil were obtained. 
These soil-rates, which in the process of assessment wore employed as a check 
on the crop-rates, may bo thus summarized : — 


Rent-rate per acre on 


Circle. 

Dumat or loam. 

Mattiydr or clay. 

Bhur or sand. 




Ks. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Rb. a. 

I. 

•H 

• •• 

1 

12J 

1 

61 

0 I5{ 

11, 

• M 

... 

1 

151 

» 

9 

1 2| 

III. 


• •• 

2 

6) 

1 

161 

... 

IV. 


• •• 

3 

2 

2 

61 

1 2} 

V. 


m 

| 3 


1 

•51 

1 S| 


It was by these soil-rates, when applied to tho total assessable area, 
that the highest gross rental, Rs. 1,87,319, was ob- 
tained. Deduced from this rental at 50 per cent., 


tho demand would have reached Bs. 93,659. But in the process of assess- 
ment it was actually fixed at Rs. 97,874, or, including the 10 per cent, cess, 
Rs. 1,07,666. 
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The amount and incidence of the new demand may be thus compared with 
those of the old s — 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acte oti 

Total demand 
(excluding 
cesses .) 

Cultivated area. 

! Assessable area. 

Total area. 

: 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. 

former (1840) 

0 9 I) 

0 2 8 

0 2 04 

66,745 

Current (1872) 

0 25 9 

O 5 9i 

0 5 3 

97,874 

Increase ... 

1 0 6 7J 

0 3 14 

0 3 2* 

81,129 


Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, the new demand is in 
force. A revision (1874) by Mr. Robert Currie and other causes had by 
1878-79 reduced its figure to Rs. 90,411. 


The proprietors who pay this revenue are almost entirely limited to four 
families — the Banjaras of Mddhu-Tanda, the Rfijputs of 

Landlord and tenant. 9 Jl , 

Gonchai and of Jatpura, and the Musalmans of Shor- 

pur. Amongst their tenants, Kisdns, Gobas, Chamars, Muritos, and Banjdras 
are most numerous. Out of the 409 estates (including waste-land grants) 
which were entered on the revenue-roll at settlement, 403 were held in pure 
zaminddri tenure. About three acres only out of ten are held by tenants with 
rights of occupancy. The following table will give some idea of the extent to 
which the proprietary body was altered during the currency of the last settle- 
ment. 


Land alienated by j 

Unalibwatkd. 

' 

Private arranyetneni. 

Decree of Court. 

Remainder. 

Entire villages. 

Portions of vil- 
lages in acres. 

Entire villages. 

Portions in acres. 

Entire. 

Portions. 

86 

6084 

I 

j 

i j 

385# 

173 

561/) 


Bents 


xai VAiV WlilVi TT V* V J — 

There were no confiscations for rebellion* The proprietary 
right was in but one case alienated for arrears of 
revenue. Here, as in other parganahs where kind-rents prevail, the gross 
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rental actually paid by tenants to landlords cannot be ascertained with any 
accuracy from village papers. The census estimate (Rs. 8,16,704) is no less 
likely to err, and, though it includes manorial cesses, to err on the side of 
exaggeration. The main peculiarity of money-rents in this parganah is that 
they are always paid according to crop, without regard to soil. “ A certain 
rent,” writes Mr. Colvin, “ is paid on a certain crop, bo it watered or not; be 
it on the best or the worst soil ; be it on highly cultivated land close to the 
village site or an outlying field in a remote part.” For a second or spring 
crop, grown on the same land that has paid rent in autumn, no fresh rent is 
exacted. 

According to tho census of 1872, parganah Puranpur contained 215 
inhabited villages, of which 102 had less than 200 inhabi- 
Populatlon. tants; 62 between 200 and 500 ; 32 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

14 between 1,000 and 2,000 ; 4 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and one between 
3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 86,059 souls (39,515 females), 
giving 183 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there wero 
77,337 Hindris, of whom 35,564 were females; 8,710 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 3,947 were females ; and 12 Christians. Distributing tho Hindu popu- 
lation amongst the four great classes, the census returns 4,762 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,099 were females; 1,980 Rajputs, including 818 females; and 1,022 
Baniyas (453 fomalos) ; whilst the great mass of tho population is comprised in 
“ the other caster, ” which show a total of 69,573 souls (32,194 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur 
(124), Kanaujiya (1,310), Saraswafc, and Panda. The chief Rajput elans 
are the Chauhdn (298), Katehriya (305), Jangh&ra, Gaur, Rdthor, Shiu- 
bansi, Bhadauriya, Kachhwaha, Sakarwar, Ponwar, Songarh, Tomar, and 
Bundola. The Baniyas belong to tho Agarwal, Malidr, Bdrasaini, Satwdla, 
Gurer, Manai, Audhiya, Dasa, Bishnoi, and Simali sub-divisions. The most 
numerous amongst tho other castes aro tho Mdli (6,269), Lohdr (1,510), Gada- 
riya (2,062), Kahdr (7,128), Dhobi (1,420), Chamar (6,821), Barhai (2,819), 
Ahir (7,859), Ndi or Hajjdm (1,161), Kisan (13,254), Teli (1,684), Pdsi (4,410), 
and Lodha (4,561). Besides these, the following castes, comprising loss than 
ono thousand members aro found in this parganah:— Koli, Kayath, Jdt, Bhar- 
bhunja, Bhangi or Khdkrob, Dakaut, Sonar, Kalwdr, Patwa, Kumhar, Gtijar, 
Tamboli, Kurmi, Bhdt, Dhanuk, Khatik, Belddr, Darzi, Fakir, Banjdra, Mia- 
mar, Jqgi, Radha, Ghosi, Thdru, and Arakh. The Musalmdns are distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (5,502), Sayyids (106), Mughals (129), and Pathans (2,973), 
or entered as without distinction. 
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History. 


Tlio oocnpations of the peopte arc shown in the statistics collected at the 
_ . same census. Fi;om these it appears that of the mate 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 116 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,500 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 550 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 21,992 in agricultural operations ; 1,816 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,604 persons returned as labourers, and 
202 aj^of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex’, the same returns give 203 as landholders, 67,988 as cultivators, and 
17,868 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,071 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 59,338 souls. 

Towards the close of Akbar’s reign (1596) we find the uplands of Puran- 
pur divided between mnhdls Punar and Gola of the Bada- 
yuti government and Dehli province. The malarious wilder- 
ness of the S&rda basin was unknown, and in all probability belonged, then 
as afterwards, to the Kumaun princes. Mah&l Punar perhaps comprised the 
tract between Khanaut and Mala, whore the old site of its eponymous village 
Prinar is still traceable. The Ain-i-Akbari returns its area' as 3,593 acres 
(5,749 bighas), and its rental as 6,508£ rupees (2,60,340 dipns). But the inci- 
dence of the latter sum, even when considered as rent rather than rovenue, is 
extremely high; and it is probable that Abul Fazl’s office knew as little about 
the country east of the M&la as they did of Kum&iin and Gola. Of Gola, which 
included the village of Puranpur, something will be said in the SlmhjaMnpur 
notice. Of its ten subdivisions ( tappa ), but two, Chuki lpuri and Majhwa, seem 
to have contributed towards the formation of this parganah. But in Puranpur 
Sir Henry Elliot places the whole of Chaludpuri’s 347 villages. 

Parganah Sabna, or Sarbna deriving its name from a village since diluted 
by the SArda, included the basin of that river, east of the Chuka. It was 
wrested by the Oudh Wazir from the Kumdun Rajas in 1744 or the following 
year; and we afterwards find it held by the regent Rahniat. After the blockade 
of the Rohillas by the Marhattas and the Naw&b of Oudh in 1752, the latter 
potentate confirmed Rahmat in possession of parganahs Puranpur and Sabna, 
now mentioned in conjunction for the first time. Before their cession to the 
British in 1801 the two had become a single parganah. Puranpur-Sabna was 
attached to the Bareilly district; but in 1813-14 it was detached, to contribute 
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towards the formation of Sh/ihjahanpur. In the SMhjah&npur district it re- 
mained till 1865, when its greater vicinity to the courts of Pilibhit caused it$ 
re-annexation to Bareilly. It is probable that the close of the year 1879 will 
again see it detached as part of the new district of Pilibhit. 

Rathaura, a village of parganah Karor, stands on the metalled Bareilly 
and Pilibhit road, 9 miles north-east of Bareilly. Less than a mile distant on 
north-west and south-east respectively flow tbo Nakatia river and Girem right 
distributary of the Bahgul canal. 

The population amounted in 1872 to 1,318 only ; but Rathaura has a third- 
class police-station, a district post-office, and an encamping-ground for troops. 

RAmnagar or Ahichhatra, 1 once the capital of a mighty kingddtai, is 
now but a large village in parganah Sarauli of the Aonla tabsil. Standing at 
the extreme eastern corner of that parganah, in the wedge between Aril and 
Pairiya rivers, it is some 20 miles distant from Bareilly and 8 from Aonla. 
Though inaccessible to wheeled vehicles, it is easily reached by a ride from the 
railway-station at the latter. 2 The population according to the last census 
(1872) was 2,715 souls. The village has an elementary school, and holds market 
twice weekly. 

The name of Ahichhatar or Ahichhatra is at present confined to the great 
fortress rising just outside the walls of the village, but now included in the 
lands of Alampur Kot or Nasratganj, which adjoins Ramnagar on the north. 
This stronghold is by far the chief object of interest at or near Rftmnagar ; but 
in its aueient Buddhist topes and modern Jaina temple tho village has other 
claims to attention. 

To begin with the fort. As its circumference is over 3^ miles, and its intc- 
Ancient walled r * or crovvne d with tho foundations of old brick buildings, it 

city of Ahichhatra. should rather bo called the ruins of a walled city. Ap- 

proached from Aonla in the early morning it appears like a low range of hills, 
the illusion being increased by tho outlying mounds and by snowy glimpses 
of a higher range— the highest in the world — behind it. The place is on nearer 
inspection disappointing. Its curtains and bastions are mere crumbling banks 
of brick, and the few scraps of standing wall seldom rise more than 3 
or 4 feet from the summit of those banks. The casual observor would hardly 
recognize, in the slight prominences from the mass of ddbris, the remains of 
flanking towers. The heaps of brick which once formed the walls are, never- 

1 From notes taken by the compiler during a personal visit to Ramnagar. 2 Gcneral 
Cunningham seems to have somewhat overrated the difficulties of approach.. Some 
ravines cross the road it is true, but they are all shallow, and there is none over which 
ihe horso of average intelligence will not find his way. It should be mentioned that through- 
out his description of Ahichhatra General Cuuuiughaiu calls the Aril by the name of its tribit* 
iury, Gangnn, 
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tholess, of considerable height. They attain a general altitude of from 28 to 80 
feet, rising on the west side to 35 ; while a single tower near the south-west 
corner, the S&hib Burj, is 47 feet raised above the road outside. 

Ascending these walls we find ourselves on an elevated space averaging 
some 15 to 20 feet above the surface of the surrounding country. The inte- 
rior of the fort is occupied by a mixture of brambly scrub and ploughed 
land. The bushes resound with the blithe cry of the grey partridge; but the 
fields perhaps predominate. Their soil must be extremely barren, for almost 
every clod one picks up is a piece of old brick. Ancient copper coins 1 are fre- 
quently exhumed by tho ploughman, and may be obtained in some quantity 
from tho people of the neighbourhood. Of several mounds within the 
fortress, the highest is that occupied by the remains of a thallus templo 
near the middle of the north wall. The mound itself is a conical heap of 
bricks towering some 65 feet above the level of the plain without ; and Gene- 
ral Cunningham calculates that the temple which crowned it must have 
rison yet 100 feet higher. Of the latter nothing remains except the founda- 
tions and the gigantic stone thallus, once eight feet high, and still three and a 
half feet in diameter, from which the mound derives its name of Bhim-ka - 
gaja (gada) or iC JBhim’s mace.” Tho upper part of this monolith lies broken off 
beside tho base; stricken, the people say, by lightning, but more likely shat- 
tered by the hammer of some Muslim iconoclast. It is now apparently used 
as a whetstone ; and near it, on tho narrow summit of the mound, the ignor- 
ance of some too zealous Hindu has placed figures of Buddha, 2 rifled from 
one of the neighbouring topes. Similar instances of mistaken worship may 
be noticed in Bamuagar itself, where two Buddhist statues havo been installed 
under trees as tutelary deities (guwan dewat , vakhwala dewat, bhumia , or khera- 
pati ) of-the village. The gods of Nasratganj are confessedly borrowed from 
a similar source, although not so clearly of Buddhist origin. 3 

From this mound may be obtained an extended view of tho surrounding 
country, sandy, but well tilled and dotted with groves. It is also the best 
point for a general survey of the fort and adjacent mounds. The fort is seen 
to resemble in shape an irregular right-angled triangle, 4 with the right angle 

1 Some of these coins are coppers of Asoka’s reign. Others bear inscriptions in t ho 
Persian character ; and the compiler saw one of the reign of Ahmad Shfih (1748-64), a relic, 
perhaps, of tho lime when Ali Muhammad attempted the restoration of the fort. s These 
must have been placed here since 1862-63, as they are not mentioned by General Cunningham. 
* The tutelary gods of a Rohilkhand village arc most often discovered under some tree on its 
outskirts, generally a sacred fig ( pipal, bar , pdhar ) or nim % And the statues of Buddha found 
hereabouts are of the usual type, representing the great faith-founder sitting cobbler-wise, 
with negro-like ringlets and long-lobed cars. In some cases aerial figures flit over his right 
shoulder. 4 The lengths of the three sides, as given by General Cunningham, are : west, 
6,500 ; north, 6,400; and south-east, 7,400 feet. He counted 32 towers ; but tho earlier sur- 
veyor, Captain Hodgson, who calls Ahichhatra “the Pandfi’a fort,” gives the number as 34. iu 
some places the walls are 18, ami their parapets 3J feet thick, 
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towards the north-west ; and the angles of the fortification, especially on the 
northern side, stand out with exceeding clearness. An arched gateway, built 
on the south-eastern wall by the Rohillas, which was standing at tho time of 
Qeneral Cunningham’s visit some sixteen years ago, has now disappeared. 
Two other mounds are seen within the fort, and a number of all sizes, from 20 
to 1,000 feet diameter, without, on the north and west. Of those inside tho 
fort there is little to be said. Both show traces of buildings which General 
Cunningham considers to have been large Brahmanical temples. That which 
stands due west of the Bhim-ka-gaja is picturesquely shaded by a grove of 
miscellaneous trees, amongst which may be discerned a small Muslim shrine 
and a modern Hindu hermitage. 1 On a third mound just outside the western 
gate are planted the foundations of a small temple, filled with ashes, which 
perhaps record its destruction by the Muslims ifi one of their earlier raids 
against tho Katehriya Rajputs. Here were discovered a terracotta figure of 
Shiva, with the usual lavish allowance of arms and eyes, and a left arm hold- 
ing a conch, which must once have belonged to an idol of his rival Vishnu. 
F(Tur hundred feet south of the great bastion is another extensive mound, 
which from its ruins General Cunningham believes to have been a monastery, 
enclosing a temple not loss than 80 feet high. In and about the fortress ho 
discovered not less than twenty temples of various sizes; but except that 
beside the western gate and tho Bhim-ka-gaja, none yielded sculptures, by 
which their original dedication could be absolutely identified. 

Tho most numerous and ancient remains at Ahiehhatra are, however, 


Buddhist remains. 


those of Buddhist origin. A dozen places, generally mounds 
or groups of mounds, arc shown as such in the map 


(plate xliv.) of the Archaeological Survey Report for 18G2-63 ; but of these some 
are perhaps Jaina monuments, 2 Tho chief stupa, tope, or relic temple, is that 
which 'stands on a great irregular mound noarly a mile due west of the north- 
west corner of the fortress, and about the same distance north-north-east from 
Itamnawar. The round shield-like roof of the tope, just appearing abovo tho heap 
of earth and debris that surrounds it, has given the mound the name of chhatar 
(the umbrella) or pisanhari-ka-chhatar (the mill-grinder’s 3 chhatar). The por- 
tion of the ruin still left exposed is 30 feet in diameter, and attains a height 
of 40 feet above the neighbouring fields. Its original dimensions, 50 feet of 


‘ Both this mound and the Bhim-ka-gaja are called by the revenue survey map « Ain- 
cholee" towers. They are also called on the spot anchuas. Neither word seems to mean any. 
thim? morn than a hich nlace.” 2 As for instance Katan khera and another spot 

beside the modern pffiiith temple. 8 The small handmitl of the country consisting 

of two round wheel-like stones, the upper revolving on the lower. The word translated 
mill-grinder is feminine ; for here, as in other eastern countnee, corn is almost always pulvcr- 
iacd by '* two women grinding at the mill*” 
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diameter and 57 of height, were increased by later additions to 75 and 77 feet 
respectively. 1 About 46 years ago $ome British officer burrowed into it a 
gallery of 91 feet, and a shaft of unknown depth, now filled with rubbish. Uti- 
lizing and continuing his predecessor's excavations, General Cunningham 
made a few unimportant troves, including a rudely 'adorned round steatite 
box, and a globular vase of the same material. The former contained some 
beads with minute fragments of seed-pearl and rock-crystal ; the latter a 
mysterious earthen cake with small stones for currants. The discoverer 
/identifies this stupa with one which Hwen Thsang mentions as built by Asoka 
about 250 B. C. ; and it certainly resembles in form the Bhilsa topes of that 
age. The conclusion that it was enlarged not earlier than from 400 to 
500 A.D. is a matter of much less certainty. 2 

A few hundred yard? north of the old fort, and east of the Nasratganj 
^ . homesteads, stands a far smaller hillock named Katari 

khera, which is perhaps a corruption of Kottari khera, or 
the temple mound. Here General Cunningham unearthed the limestone 3 
plinth and almost vanished walls of a small temple which he at first imagined 
to be a Buddhist monument. But except a broken statue which probably 
represents Buddha, 4 there was nothing distinctively Buddhist about the temple. 
There were, however, several nude figures which the General afterwards (1871) 
assigned to Jain artists of the u sky-clad” (i. e . stark-naked) sect. And on a stone 
railing pillar which contained six rows of such figures appeared the following 
dedicatory inscription : — “ Achary a Indranandi Sishya Mahddari Pdrasvapatisya 
kottari .” — u Mahddari, disciple of tho teacher Indranandi, to the temple of 
Parasvapati.” Parasva pati is of course equivalent to Parasvanath; and Pa- 
rasvfltnath or P&rsva was, as already mentioned, the great tirthankara or pro- 
phet whom some suppose to share with Mahdvira the honour of founding the 
Jaina faith. 5 Another image apparently naked, a small stone bearing the in- 
scription “ navagraha ” or “ nine planets,” and the fragment of a large pillar, 
bearing on each of its four faces lions, the symbols of Mahav^ra, completed the 
General’s discoveries. From tlio character of these inscriptions he infers that 
tho temple was erected before the fall of the Gupta dynasty in 319 A.D. 

1 Archaeological Survey Report, 162-tfS, p. 261. 8 That conclusion is based on the 

fact that Hwen Thsang does not mention its tyeir.g out of repair in 684. But repairs and en- 
largement arc different things. Th<? temple may hare been kept in good repair up to the date 
of II wen Thsang's visit, although enlarged £00 years before. 8 The species of limestone 

used is block kankar. 4 but the Jain saints “ exactly resemble those of the Bauddhas in 

appearancc. ,, — Elphinstone’s History , Bk. II., Chap. IV. 6 For some account of P4rasn&th 

see p. 486 8upra> Bijnor notice ; and of Mah&blr, Gaz., III., 500* Muzaffarnagar notice. Of two 
alternative readings, Firasvapati and Parasvamati, General Cunningham selects the latter. 
During his visits to Rohilkhand he seems almust, indeed, to hare forgotten the great name of 
Parasiiftth. The principal object at liamnagar, outside its mighty fortress, is the modern tem- 
ple of Parasnath ; but this he does not even mention. The remains at Mordhaj (Bijnor) ho 
visited ; but those at Parasnath, in the same neighbourhood and district, failed to attract hixu. 
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With the Jainas Ahichhatra is still a place of much sanctity. A short dis- 
tance north of the village, on a great mound once perhaps crested with some 
more ancient pile, stands the modern temple of P&rasn&th. This is a large brick 
building, entered by a wide colonnaded courtyard. A space about equal to 
that of the yard is occupied by the buildings of the temple proper, which two 
squat domes and a couple of cupolas render conspicuous for miles around. 
Deprived of these excrescences the temple would much resemble the private house 
of an owner with mongrel tastes in architecture. There is great mixture of 
styles, of Saracenic and Roman arches, of flat roofs and tunnel vaults. Most of- 
the buildings have once beeu plastered, but the plaster has in most cases pooled 
off, and about half the rooms arc roofless. For eleven months and more of tho 
year the temple is untenanted, except by the martins, whoso nests cling in 
clusters to its domed ceilings. Rut in Chait (March-April) its deserted 
chambers are peopled by Saraogis or Srfivakas, Jain tradesmen who leave 
Meerut, Dehli, and even Amb&la, to hold here an eight-day fair. 

Connected with Ahichhatra is an inscription of tho Gupta period at Dilwari, 
Neig hbouring miles south of the fort; but this too has been damaged by 
places of interest. constant use as a whetsone. At Gulariya, 2\ miles north, is 
another gigantic thallus or lingam; and the name of BMmlaur, one mile to tho east, 
shows that a similar monument of Shaiva worship must have existed there also. 
It may be mentioned that at Alampur, just outside the fort on the north, stands 
an indigo factory worked by a native. Like most of the surrounding villages, 
Alampur is built chiefly of material from the fort or tho surrounding mounds. 
The fort is practically an inexhaustible storehouse of gigantic and durable bricks. 

We first hear of Ahichhatra in the Mahdbharata. The great kingdom of 
History Panch&la, sings the poet, extended from the Himalaya 

mountains southwards to the river Chambal. The capital 
of north Panch&la, now Rohilkhand, was Ahichhatra. Just before tho heroic 
struggle for Hastinapur, or about 1430 B.C., Drona, tho tutor of the Pandavas, 
ejected Drupada, king of Paneh&la, from the northern half of his realm. 

Popular legend, however, assigns the foundation of tho fort to a younger 
wan than Drupada or Drona. It is said that the latter found the boy Adi 
AMr (Ahar?) sleeping under the guardianship of a cobra with expanded hood, 
and, struck by the prodigy, predicted for the youngster an imperial future. Tho 
prophesy was verified. Adi became R&ja and founded the fortress, still some- 
times called Adikot. His memory lingers also in tho title of the Adisagar, a neigh- 
bouring tank which possesses an area of about 93 £ acres. The name of Ahfchha- 
tra is explained by the statement that its founder once had a snake {alii) for his 
canopy chhatra . It exists in another form as Ahi-kshetra or snake-field. 
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It appears, however, that the Buddhists must have adopted the 
legend of Adi to do honour to their own hero and prophet. Hwen Thsang 
records that outside the town wa's a ndga-hrada or " serpent tank,” beside 
which Buddha had preached for seven days to convert the N6ga or serpent king ; 
and that Asoka (ctVc. 250 B. 0.) had erected a stupa on the hallowed spot. 
The stupa in question, that now known as the Pisanh&ri-ka-chhatar, might 
perhaps have been called, after the event it commemorated, the Ahi or serpent 
chhatra. But Goneral Cunningham infers that the Buddhist legend repre- 
* sented the converted N&ga as forming a canopy over Buddha with his expanded 
hood. Such legends are not unknown amongst the Buddhists, and he might 
have added amongst the Hindus and Jainas also. u A similar story is told at 
Buddha-Gaya of the Naga king Muchalinda, who with his expanded hood 
sheltered Buddha from the shower of rain produced by the malignant demon 
M6ra.” The custom of representing Hindu gods with hooded snakes forming 
canopies over their heads is common enough, as will be seen by any one who cares 
to examine the plates at the end # of Moor’s Hindu Pantheon . The same work 
shows two statues of Buddha thus decorated, and mentions another as seen by 
Major Mackenzie in Ceylon. 1 But the deities whose heads are most often shaded 
by snakes are Vishnu and his incarnations ; 2 and it was perhaps as the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu that Buddha first acquired this head-dress. Amongst the Jainas 
P6rasn&th is invariably portrayed with a chhatra of cobras rampant above liis 
head ; and some legends accounting for their presence have been told above. 3 

But the mention of Ahichhatra in the Mahdbhdrata clearly shows it to 
have flourished long before Buddhist or Jaina times. It was probably called 
after some local Hindu temple or idol ; and the fact that its name chimed in so 
well with their own sacred legends may have accounted for its early selection 
by Buddhist and Jainas as a site for their shrines. The city appears in tho 
geography of Ptolemy ( civc . 150A.D.) as Adisadra, a fact which shows that 
tho traditions of Adi are at least coeval with the beginning of the Christian era. 
But Professor Wilson remarks that the name of Ahichhatra seems to have been 
applied to more than one town. 4 

When visited in 634A.D. by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang, Ahi- 
chi-ta-lo was just 3 miles (17 or 18 li) in circuit, and defended by natural 
obstacles. These obstacles were probably the Aril and Pairiya streams, which, 
surrounded by primaeval forest, must have carried a larger volume of water 
than now. The city contained 10 Buddhist monasteries, which sheltered about 
1,000 monks ; and 9 Brahmanical temples, attended by some 300 worshippers of 
Shiva, who smeared themselves with ashes. The great stupa beside the serpent 

i Hindu Pantheon , plates 70IV, 751II, page 230. 2 Ibid, plates 91, 12, 58, GOV, 8Cl. 

s Supra page. 486-37. * Translation of Vishnu Purina, foot-note 20. 
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tank was flanked by four smaller topes, whose mounds enabled General Cun- 
ningham to identify it with the Pisanbari-ka-chhattar. 

The wealth of Brahmanical remains at Ahichhatra shows that as Bud- 
dhism declined the number of Hindu temples increased. At what time the town 
was finally deserted it is impossible to say. While shooting some years ago 
amongst its bushy ruins, Mr. F. W. Porter discovered a well-executed bas- 
relief of two lions, with an inscription which showed the date of their 
sculpture to have been 1060 sanvat , or 1004A.D. The neighbourhood was 
a stronghold of Katehriya Rajputs, and Ahichhatra was possibly destroy©^ 
either in Ghiyas-ud-din’s savage attack on that tribe (1206), or during the 
later and more systematic devastations of Firoz (1379-85). 

When next we hear of the fortress, Ali Muhammad is searching for 
some fastness wherein to defend himself against the possible wrath of his 
liege lord the emperor. About‘1740 he attempted to rostorc Ahichhatra ; but 
after spending a sum estimated by General Cunningham at £10,01)0, and by 
the country folk at £1,000,000, he abandoned the project as beyond his means. 
He was eventually besieged and captured at Bangarh in Buclaun, 1 a castle 
which, though many miles further to the south, has sometimes been confused 
with Ahichhatra. Ho has left on the south-eastern sido of the fort some 
parapets varying at top from 2£ to 3£ feet in thickness. 

Such are the disjointed chronicles of a most ancient but now almost 
invisible city. In its present state of decay Ahichhatra can show nothing to 
repay the mere sightseer. But to the antiquary and the curious in local his- 
tory it is full of interest, if not romance. 

Kichua, a largo village giving its name to the parganah so called, stand® 
on the lijpmetalled road connecting PilibMt with the metalled Naini Tal line. 
About miles north of Bareilly as the crow flies, it is some 8 miles more by 
road. The population by the last census was 1,576 persons, distributed over 
a site of about 1,200 acres. 

Richha has a third-class police-station, district post-office, elementary 
school, and market held twice or more weekly. It possesses two Hindu 
temples with moderate endowments. On the first Sunday in Jeth (May- June) 
begins a fair which lasts six days, and is called Mela bhale idldr he . 2 

The name of Richha is said to b£ derived from the bears ( rlchh ) wlii^h 

formerly prowled about its site. Its eastern portion, called 

% T&nda, or “the encampment of Banjaras,” was founded 

by members of that clan in the reign of Aurangzeb (1658-1707) ; and two 

1 Supra pp. 106-107. 2 7,e. the fair of the good chief, probably 86 Mr-i-Masaud Ghazi. 

Vide supra p. 90 j and G., II., 77. 
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oilier villages, named respectively Tdnda and Banjaria, adjoin it on 'the* 
south. The western part of the village was settled by R&jputs under one 
Bhorajifc. % ^ 

Richha, a parganah of the Baheri tahsil, is bounded on the east by 
parganab Jah&nabad of the Pilibhit tahsil ; on the north by parganahs N&nak- 
mata, Kilpuri, and Rudarpur of the Tar&i district; on the north-west or west 
by parganahs Ohaumahla and KAbar of its own tahsil and by parganah and tahsil 
Mirganj ; and on the south by parganahs and tahsils Karor and NawAbganj. 
Recording to the official statement of 1878, it contained 169 square miles and 
^1>2 acres; but according to the earlier revenue survey nearly 1£ square miles 
less. Details of area, as furnished by the settlement survey, and of population, 
as given by the census, will bo hereafter shown. The parganah contains 204 
©states (mahdls) distributed amongst 120 villages ( mauza $ ). 

Like the adjoining K&bar, Richha is a well-watered plain, sloping generally 

^ from north to south, or rather south-west. The highest 

Physical features. , 

observed lovers 657 feet above the sea at Utarsia on the 

north-eastern, and the lowest 581 feet at Nirbhua and Xkilabad on the south- 
western border. The pargana is formed of the shallow basins ( khddir ) and 
low watersheds (bdngar) of four rivers — the Pangaili, East Bahgfll, Deoraniya, 

and Dhora. The two former wind from north to south. 
Rivers. , , . _ _ , ’ 

with a slight tendency towards the west ; and the tendency 

becomes more pronounced in the case of the two latter, which sometimes flow 

due south-west. The Pangaili, in the upper part of its course called Hatnaria, 

is outside the parganah rather than of it. After forming for some distance 

the eastern boundary and making an occasional diversion into the interior, it 

parses onwards into JabAnabad. Next to the Pangaili, on the west, * lies the 

course of the Bahgul, which receives on its left or eastern bank Sukh&i 

brook. The Deoraniya and Dhora, the latter the more westerly of the two, 

form in places the western or north-west frontier. The Dhora is joined or 

rejoined on its left bank by an affluent or branch, the Little (Chhota) Dhora; 

and is perhaps connected wi/^ s ^^Tora, a stream which quits this parganah 

to join the Sankha in Ivarori 

The Kunwarpur branch of the Bahgiil canal crosses the northern frontier 
^ at Utarsia, and after flowing southwards for several miles, 

and canalizing a small westerly watercourse, reissues as the 
Ughanpur main line. Further south, at Ughanpur itself, it branches into two 
distributaries, right and left. Replenished by a dam at Churaili, the former 
again divides into two channels, of which the more eastern, is afterwards joined 
by the latter. Both the Churaili distributaries pass southwards into Naw&bganj. 


Rivers. 


Canals* 
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*pjj$ main lin® and Sharifaagar distributary of the Kichaha-Dhora canal some- 
times stray across the Kdbar frontier into this parganah. 

The remark made forty years ago by Mr. Head, that “ the great charac- 
teristic of Richha is its splendid and extensive irrigation,” has indeed become 
truer than ever. Not only have canals been since then aligned on scientific 
principles. The unbricked wells, whose absence he notices, may now be found in 
fair quantities along the Karor border, between the Dhora and Deoraniya rivers. 
And 61*4 per cent, of the cultivated area is returned as watered. 

But though means of irrigation are profuse, irrigation is barely required# 
in ordinary years. The spring-level, everywhere high, is in the extreme north 
so high as to prove a fertile source of malaria. We have here a continuation 
of the mdr tract, already mentioned in the article on Chaumahla. Adjoining 
as it does the tardi, this region is backward in both tillage and population. As, 
however, one travels further south, the climate and general condition of the 
country improve ; and on the Nawdbganj or Karor frontier one reaches villages 
as forward as any in the district. ^ 

Its crops are the only noteworthy product of Richha. The principal 
Ecohomioai. matures. staples are, in autumn, rices, maize, jodr, bajra, and sugar- 
Eroducts. 0ftne . j n spring, wheat and chick-pea (gram). Rices and 

wheat cover respectively almost three and four times as large an area as any 
other crop of their harvest. Grain not required by the growers is sold at the 
chief town, Richha, at Mundia-Jagfr, tfaridpur, Basdharan, Bihdripur, and other 
Marts, commumca- villages which can boast of weekly markots. A large 
tions. cattle-fair is held at Gunhan-Hatu. The metalled Bareilly 

and Naini T&l road passes northwards through the west of the parganah, being 
joined at Maksudanpur by the unmetalled line from Pilibhit t 'id Richha. 

The following table shows the comparative areas of the parganah at the 
Areas of settlement time of the past and present settlements, as given in the 
survey. report on the latter : — 



Unasskssable. 

Assessable. 


Settle- 


Revenue- 
free . 

Old 


Cultivated , 


Total. 


Barren • 

waste and 
groves . 

j Fallow, 

Irrigat- 

ed. 

Un irri- 
gated. 

Total. 

Total 


Former 

Present 

Acres. 

8,164 

10,616 

Acres. 

18,013 

11,944 

Acres. 

12.029 

6,205 

j Acres. 

1 3,468 

1,167 

Acres. 

27,784 

48,321 

Acres. 

35,831 

30,217 

Acres. | 

03,615 

76,538 

Acres. 

79,112 

85,910 

Acres. 

105,289 

109,470 

Difference, 

+ 2,452 

mm 6,088 

-5,824 

-2,301 

+ 20,537 

—5,694 

+ 4,923 

+ 6,798 

+ 3,181 
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As in all other parganahs of the same tahsll, the harreih tjrea had increased. 
This result is in every case assigned chiefly to the appropriation of cultivated 
land for canal purposes. » 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. F. W. Porter, under the 
The current settle- supervision of his chief, Mr. S. M. Moens. He divided the 
me “ t * parganah into three circles, vis. (1) the southern, largest, 

healthiest, and most populous ; (2) the central, smaller, less healthy, and less 
thickly inhabited ; and (3) the mdr or northern, which was smallest and, as 
jg^lready mentioned, most backward. Here, as elsewhere in the Baheri talisil, 

' l t ' rents are paid almost wholly in kind ; and the rent-rates 

assumed for the calculation of the gross rental were, there- 
fore, fixed according to crop. 1 The following statement shows the result in the 
case of the principal growths : — 


Rent-rate per acre in 










Population. 
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nominal. Spring the whole of the period here shown no instance of farm or 
sale for aireaVirof revenue occurred— a $tot that speaks well for the lightness of 
the test assessment. . 

Adcofrding to the census of 1872, pargana Bichha contained 270 inhabi- 
ted villages, of which 106 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
110 between 200 and 500 ; 38 between 500 and 1,000 ; 15 
between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. The total 
population numbered iu the same year 95,516 souls (44,361 females), giving 56 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 68,504 Hindtis, 
of whom 31,583 were females ; and 27,012 Musalm&us, amongst whom 12,778 
were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,480 Brahmans, of whom 1,097 were females; 1,055 
Rdjputs, including 447 females ; and 708 Baniyds (812 females); whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised in “the other castes,” whose total is 
64,261 souls (29,727 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions found 
in this parganah are the Gaur (358), Kanaujiya (229), and Sdraswat. The 
chief Rajput clans are the Katehriya (230), Janghdra, Cbauhdn, Gaur, Gautam, 
R&thor, Shiubansi, Bais, Tomar, and Sawant. The Baniyds belong to the 
Agarwdl, Mabdr, Satwdla, and Mahesari sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the M&li (9,063), Kdyath (1,207), Kabdr, 
(3,121), Dhobi (1,227), Chamdr (10,037), Jdt (1,870), Barhai (1,473), Ahfr 
(2,236), Nai or Hajjam (1,215), Bhangi or Khdkrob (1,235), Teli (1,465), 
Karmi (19, 696 ),' and Belddr (2,446). Beside these, the following castes, com- 
prising less than one thousand members, are found in this pargana: — Koli, 
Lohar, Gadariya, Bharbhunja, Dakaut, Gosain, Sondr, Kisdn, Kalwdr, Nat, 
Chhipi, Patwa, Kumhdr, Gujar, Tamboli, Baird gi, Bhdt, Dhdnuk, Darzi, 
Lodha, Banjdra, and Jogi. The Musalmdns are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(24,427), Sayyids (348), Mughals (147), and Pathdus (21,00), or entered as 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 208 
are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like ; 2,897 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,043 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 20,650 in agricultural operations ; 4,609 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,453 persons returned as labourers, and 


Occupations. 
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542 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pecfcive of age or sex, the same returns give 745 as landhol^rs? $3,136 2 $ 
cultivators, and 31,635 as engaged In occupations unconnected Iritfi Agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, sfcfSw 776 
males as able to read and write out of a total’toale population numbering 51,155 
souls. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari (1596) pargana Richha has no place. It then formed 
H k tory a portion of mahdls Hatmana (now absorbed in Chaumahla) 

and B&lai (now in Jahanabad). The former belonged to the 
Sambhal, and the latter to the Badayun government of the Dehli province. 
Two other Akbari parganas of Sambhal — Kdbar and Sirs&wan — seem also to have 
contributed villages towards the formation of Richha. But when Richha was 
formed is a matter of doubt. We first hear of it when Naw&b Faiz-ullah Kh&n 
(1774-94>, in whose fief of Rampur it lay, severed a portion of its area as 
material for his new pargana of Chaumahla. At the cession to the Company 
(1801) it was included in the district of Bareilly; and when in 1233-34 a 
northern division was detached from that district, Richha was detached with it. 
In 1841-42, however, the pargana and the rest of the new division were rean- 
nexed to Bareilly ; and since then Richha has been affected by no territorial 
readjustments. 

Saneha, a parganah of the Aonla tahsil, is bounded on the north-east 
by parganah and tahsil Karor, and on the north by parganah and tahsil 
Mirganj, the frontier being sometimes formed by the fickle bed of the R&m- 
ganga ; on the west by parganah Aonla of its own tahsil, the boundary here 
and there coinciding with the courses of the Aril and Iiatra ; on the south by 
the Budaun district ; and on the east by parganah Balia of its own tahsil. Its 
total area, according to the official statement of 1878, was 83 square miles 
and 163 acres, a measurement more than two miles less than that of the 
scentific but earlier revenue survey. Details of this area and also of the 
population will be hereafter given. The parganah contains 259 estates or 
mahdls, distributed amongst 126 mauzas or villages. 

Saneha lies in the alluvial plain of the R&mganga, and is therefore as 

Physical v flat a ^ rac * ; as cou ^ he f° un d anywhere. The highest 

observed level is 552 feet above the sea at Fatehganj 
beside the Aril, and the lowest 520 feet at Keiina Shadipur beside the Bajha. 
A map attached to the settlement report makes some attempt to divide the 
parganah into three parallel belts running north-west and south-east. The 
belt nearest the sRAmganga is called khddir or river flats, and the two other 
bangar or uplands. These divisions may for purposes of description be adopted 
here also. But the whole pargauah is in truth a river-flat, and the so-called 




'mm?: 


Khidir. 


And Bangar. 


ti^§| are at most s%htly-raised terraces’ marking '‘levels fcnrieVly 
the river. 

khAdir belt which immediately adjoins the RAmganga is extremely 
fertile, though less fertile than the corresponding tract in par- 
ganahs Aonla\nd Sarauli. The height of its wafer-level 
renders irrigation needless, even for sugarcane ; and manure is little used, except 
for garden produce. But the khAdir sometimes suffers from a superfluity of 
water. It is damaged by occasional floods, which leave, however, rich’ alluvial 
deposits. It was perhaps the fear of these floods that thirty years ago aban- 
doned the tract to the occupation of coarse marketable grasses. But the margin 
of cultivation has since then descended, the bulk of the kbAdir is richly culti- 
vated, and rents are steadily rising. 

Though called hangar by the map just mentioned, the second belt is in 
the settlement report itself styled old khadir. Adjoining 
the khadir, on the west, it resembles that tract in many of 
its qualities. It in fact merely represents a similar but older deposit of the 
same river. Its fertility is high. Water being near the surface, irrigation is 
not absolutely requisite, and is practised only in years of drought. 

The third and most westerly is also the most backward tract. It continues 
its course north-westwards into parganah Aonla, where, as here, it is named the 
“ 2nd class hangar.” Towards the banks of the Aril large patches of dhdk jungle, 
the only forestall the parganah, are encountered. At the last settlement of land 
revenue (1835) this forest stretched for miles. The dhdk was formerly cut every 
seven years for fuel, while its leaves and gum were annually sold. But with 
the advent of the railway felling became more frequent, and the last traces of 
woodland must before long disappear. In this belt irrigation is both required 
and practised. The Aril and wells are the principal sources of the water used. 

Excluding the Aril and Ramganga, which bound rather than enter the 
parganah, there are no perennial streams. But several old 
water-bearing beds of the Ramganga meander across the 
country, supplying in their pools its only large natural reservoirs. Amongst 
these beds must, perhaps, be reckoned the Bajha and Andhariya, which, when 
they flow at all, follow from north to south the general slope of the country. 
The Khalasi is another small water-course running in the same direction, and 
joining the Aril almost opposite Atarchendi (of Aonla). All these streams 
receive in times of flood the surplus waters of the tortuous Aril, the two former 
carrying it off to swell the RAmganga. 

The soils are of the usual varieties — dtimal (loam), mattfydr (clay), and bhtir 
Products, market!, (sand). The cultivated area is returned as containing 55*2 
communications, per Q f the first, 30*4 of the second, and 14*4 of the 
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last. As might bo expected in a plain where thero are no large towns, and 
where but 8*6 per cent, of the total area is barren, the products of the parganah 
are almost wholly agricultural. The principal crops of the autumn harvest are 
bdjra millet and rices, a secondary placo being taken by maize, jodr millet, 
and cotton. Of the 15,130 acres cultivated for tho spring harvests, 12,031 are 
returned as sown with wheat ; and the area of other crops is comparatively 
insignificant. Local produce finds here a readier sale than in most parga- 
nahs, for Saneha possesses more than the usual number of market villages 
and more than tho usual mileage of communications. Tho chief places 
are Aliganj, 1 Gaini, Bhamaura, and Basharatganj. At the last named is a station 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which passes due east and west through 
the heart of the parganah. Each of tho two halves into which it bisects Saneha 
is traversed by a road running south-wostwards towards I3udaun. Of these 
two highways, the northern is unmetalled as far as Aonla in the next pargauah ; 
but the southern is metalled throughout. 

Settlement o f The areas of tho parganah at tho time of tho past 

land-revenue. and p resen t revenue settlements may bo thus compared : — 


Total area 
Revenue- free 
liar re n 


Assessable ... 


[ Old waste 
I New fallow 
J Cultivated 
( Total 



At last settle- 
ment. 

Ily measure- 
ment. 

Increase per 
cent. 

Decrease per 
cent. 


Acres. 

62,851 

Acres, 

53,337 

•09 


... 

4,519 

2,888 


36- 

... 

4,022 

4,f>06 

14*5 


... 

57,332 

7,558 

. . . 

56-3 

»•* 

1,034 

190 


81 6 

... 

25,944 

38,095 

46*8 

. . . 

... 

44,310 

45,843 

3‘4 



The increase of cultivation was, tis already noted, chiefly in the khddir 
tract. Of tho cultivated area, 27*6 per cent, is returned as watered, 

Tho current settlement was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens. His general 
system of assessment has been noted above, 2 and we need hero give only the 
special details affecting this parganah. Dividing Sanclia into three circles, 
corresponding with tho tracts already described, he assumed the following rent- 
rates for tho various soils of each : — 



Soil. 

Circle I., Khddir . 

Circle II., Old 
khddir. 

Circle III., 
Bdngar. 

Dumat 

f Irrigated 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

4 8 0 

'* \ Unirrigated ... 

4 8 0 

4 12 0 

3 10 0 

Mattiydr . 

( Irrigated 


3 14 0 

3 6 0 

“ J Unirrigated ... 

3 8 0 

2 10 0 

Bhilr 

< Irrigated 



i 3 4# 


“ \ Unirrigatcd ... 

3 4 ^8 

3 6 0 

5 6 0 


^Since the abolition of its house-tax in October, 1S7<>, Aliganj or Ilaidarganj has had no 
claims to be described in a separate Gazetteer article. Its population amounted in 1872 to 
M 19 souls only. * Supra p. 612. 
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The application of these rates to the assessable area gave the parganah a 
gross rental of Rs. 1,47,425. Deduced from this sum at 50 per cent., the 
demand would have reached Rs. 73,^12. The figure actually proposed was 
Rs. 73,230, or, including the 10 per cehfc. cess and fees ( nazrdna ) on revenue- 
free lands, Rs. 81,135. The results and incidence of the new demand may be 
thus compared with those of the old : — 


Settlement. 

Incidence per acre on 

Total demand, 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area . Total 

area . 

kxci.uding cesses. 


Initial. Final. 

Initial. Final. Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. Final. 


Us a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Ha. a. p. its. a. p Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rb. Rs. 

Former 

2 3 2 1 7 

14 6} l 3 9 0 14 8} 

1 0 Ilf 

65,087 49,266 

Present ... 

... 2 1 li 

... 1 12 2 

1 8 2} 

... . 7 3, ‘2 30 

Increase ... 

... 0 10 1 £ 
1 

... 0 8 6 

o 7 n 

... 23,975 


The increase, 42 per cent., was justified by tho large advance in cultiva- 
tion, and met with few or no objections from the landholders concerned. 
Though not yet finally sanctioned by Government, Mr. Moena’ demand is still 
in force. A slight modification had in 1878-79 reduced it to Rs. 73,073. 

The proprietors who pay this demand are, as usual in the Aonla talisil, 
chiefly Rajputs. Amongst their tenants Kisdns, 
Mui&os, and Rajputs predominate. The average cul- 
tivator’s holding, including land tilled by the proprietors themselves, is 3*6 
acres. The sum paid as rent, not including such land, was in 1872 returned 
by village papers as Rs. 1,14,207. The census of tho same year, adding 
manorial cesses, increases that figuro to Rs. 1,33,832. 

The transfers which during the term of tho last settlement partially 

Alienations changed the proprietary body may be shown as 

follows : — 


Alienations. 


Description of transfer. 


By private sale ... 

Mortgage ... ... 

Auction -by decrees of Court 


Area. 

Government 

demand. 

Transfer 

price. 

Average per 
acre. 

A. r. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

9,246 0 20 

9,628 15 5 

70,944 13 0 

7 10 9 

6,361 0 20 

6,817 2 1 

48,948 0 0 

7 15 1 

7,161 0 0 j 

7,992 11 2 

56,689 0 0 

7 7 5 
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One village only was auctioned for arrears of revenue. 

According to the census of 1872, Sanelia contained 135 inhabited villages, 
of which 38 hud less than 200 inhabitants ; 48 between 
lopulafctoa. 200 an( j 500 ; 37 between 500 and 1,000 ; 4 between 

1,000 and 2,000; and 8 between 2,000 and 3,000. The total population 
of the same year numbered 57,820 souls (26,998 females), giving 696 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 47,952 Hindus, 
of whom 22,301 were females ; 9,862 Musalmans, amongst whom 4,694 were 
females ; and six Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four 
great classes, the census shows 2,571 Brahmans, of whom 1,144 were females; 
3,311 Rajputs, including 1,329 females; and 1,790 Baniyas (827 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in “the other castes/ ’ 
with a total of 40,277 souls (19,001 females). The principal Brahman sub- 
divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur (146), Kanaujiya, and Saraswat. 
Tho chief Rfijput clans are the Junghara (273), Chuulmn (426), Gaur (640), 
Katehriya (251), Gautam, Rathor, Shiubansi, Bais, Bargujar, Chaudela, 
Baikwar, and Kinw&r. The Baniyas belong io the AgarwAl (607), Ghoai, 
Baranwar, Kiiartani, Chausaini, and Dasa sub-divisions. The most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Gadariya (1,152), Kahar (3,784), Dhobi 
(1,037), Ohatn&r (6,442), Barhai (1,179), AliJr (2,083), Kisan (9,474), and 
Kaclihi (7,195). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, are found in this parganah: — Koli, Mali, Lobar, Kayath, Jaf, 
Bharbhunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Dakaut, Gosdin, Sonar, Toli, Kahvar, 
Nat,, ChMpi, Patwa, Kmnhar, Gujar, Bairagi, Kurmi, I>ha(, Dhanuk, K batik, 
Beldur, Darzi, and Lodlm. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(7,011), Sayyids (93), Mughals ( 6 1 ), and Pathaus (2,683), or entered as 
without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

the same census. Prom these it appears that of the 
Occupations. 1 > 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

age), 118 are employed in professional avocations, as Government servants, 

priests, doctors, and the like; 1,363 in domestic service, as personal servants, 

water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c,; 708 in commerce, in buying, 

selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 

or goods; 12,461 in agricultural operations ; 2,152 in industrial occupations, 

arts, and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 

mineral, and animal. There wore 1,653 persons returned as labourers, aud 271 

as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 

or sex, tho same returns give 1,438 as landholders, 37,696 as cultivators, 
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and 18,686 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 782 males as 
able to read and write out of a' total male population numbering 30,822 
souls. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596), Sanoha or Saneya is entered as a par- 
ganah or mahdl of the Badiiyrin government and 
Dehli province. Including as it then did parganah 
Balia, its area was about 94,256 acres, and its rental about 32,893 rupees. 
Whence its name was derived is uncertain, but perhaps, like that of Aj&on, 
from some village since effaced by the R&mganga. Balia was transferred to 
Karor by the Rohillas (1748-74), and thus shorn Saneha was ceded to the 
British. It was included in its present district of Bareilly, and, before 1813, 
in its present tahsfl of Aonla. Since that time its territorial changes have been 
insignificant. 

Saraijlt, the capital of the parganah so named, is a small town on the 
right bank of the Ramganga, 28 miles west -north-west of Bareilly. The 
population in 1872 amounted to 4,885 souls. 

The river face of the town is open, but its other sides are picturesquely 
The miraculous scorpions backed and flanked by groves. The neighbouring 
of Nugan Shah’s tomb. village or suburb of Shahpur is perhaps a memorial 

of the Musalman mendicant Nirgan Shah, whose tomb confers on Sarauli no 
little local celebrity. The masonry walls around the sepulchre have fallen 
into ruin, and abound with scorpions about two inches long from head to 
tail. " It is a curious fact,” writes Mr. E. T. Atkinson, “ which I have heard 
vouched for by several visitors to the place, that these scorpions will peTmit you to 
take them in your hand and carry them away for a distance, and will not 
use their sting. The guardian of the tomb considers their innocuousness is 
duo to the all-pervading sanctity of the fakir who is buried there ; but the 
fact is undiaputable, however we may cavil at the roasons for it given by tho 
residents. A good account of these insects and of several experiments instituted 
regarding their harmlcssness was published in the correspondence columns of 
the Delhi Gazette in 1867. The author of the article has since assured me that 
from subsequent experiments he has no doubt that from some reason or other tho 
scorpions of Sarauli have lost the offensive power which is readily oxcrc ; sed by 
their brethren in villages not half a mile off.” The same fact is vouched for by 
Mr. E. Stack. These scorpions are probably disarmod for exhibition in sonic 
manner which a snake-charmer could explain. 

Sarauli has a first-glass police-station, a district post-office, a mud-built 
hostel (sarai), a village (lialkabandi) school, and a market hold twice weekly. 
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The'Chaukid&ri Act (XX. of 1856) is in force Lore ; and during 1877-78 tho 
house-tax thereby imposed, together with miscellaneous receipts and a balance 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 621. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on police, conservancy, and public works, amounted to 
Rs. 419. In tho same year tho town contained 509 houses, of which 384 wore 
assessed with tho tax : the incidence being Re. 1-8-1 per house assessed, and 
Re. 0-1-10 por head of population. 

Tho town is said to have been founded by Surji, a Brahman woman 
belonging to one of the Pande families so numerous in 
the vicinity. She received tho site from somo Delhi em- 
peror in reward for food supplied during a campaign* to his troops; and 
is the reputed ancestress of several Brahmans still living in the village. 

Sarauli, South Sarauli, or Barsir, a parganah of the Aonla tahsil, is 
bounded on the north by parganah and tahsil Mirganj, the boundary at times 
and places coinciding with tho capricious course of the Ramganga ; on the 
north-west by the Native State of Rampur ; on the south-west by the Aril, 
which divides it from Budaun district and parganah Aonla of its own tahsil ; 
and on tho east again by parganah Aonla. Its total area, according to tho 
official statement of 1878, was 59 square miles and 346 acres, and, according 
to the scientific but earlier revonuo survey, about 100 acres less. Details of 
this area, and also of population, will bo hereafter given. The parganah con- 
tains 95 estates (mahdl) distributed amongst 56 villages (mauza). 

Sarauli may bo roughly described as a sandy plateau, raised above 
_ the basins of the Ramganga on tho north and Aril 

iiYsicAL features. ^ south-west. The highest observed elevation is 

600*7 feet above the sea at Umarpur on the Rdmpur frontier ; and the 
lowest 548*9 feet at Rasulpur beside the Aril. The difference oflevel is there- 
fore too slight to admit of hills ; but the plateau rises hero and there into 
sandy ridges which in places present tho appearance of low ranges. This is 
especially tho case in the upper portion of the Pairiya and Aril valleys, and on 
the watershed between the two. The sandhills are moro or less moveable, 
drifting with the wind ; but tho upland soil is everywhere volatile, and a May- 
sirocco often exposes tho hard clay substratum on which it rests. In parts of 
the parganah, whore this substratum favours the construction of wells, the land 
is fertile, producing magnificent wheat ; and the five villages of tho Rfimganga 
basin, which require no irrigation, show the finest soil of tho Aonla tahsil. 
But, taken as a whole, the parganah is one of the most sterile in the district. 
Fifty-five per cent, of the cultivated area is sandy mould ( bhtir ), and but 17 
per cent, is irrigated. 
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Irrigation. 


Rivers and reservoirs. 


It is, indeed, the want of irrigation which leaves the parganah in its some- 
what forlorn condition. Visiting it in time of drought, 
Mr. Moens wrote : — u In parts I found great tracts of 
sand drifted into ridges. The soil was too loose to admit of merits (low walls) 
to demarcate the fields, and only a few straggling feeble stumps of bdjra showed 
that the land was not barren. A branch from the liamgafiga canalf pausing 
through the parganah , would change it into a, garden . Population is abundant, 
the cultivators aro laborious ; the will is there, nothing is wanting but the water. 
Well-irrigation, where tho depth of water, as here, is such as not to 
admit of the use of a dhenkali (lever), is a long process, and the labour at the 
cultivator’s command is limited. A canal would enable the villagers to irrigate 
their whole rabi (spring crop) by flow in three or four days. Tho amount of 
rabi would bo largely increased; cane and cotton cultivation would rapidly 
extend ; and the nature of the soil would bo gradually improved from the 
manure which it would bo worth tho cultivator’s while to expend on tho land, 
and from the deposits left by the water.” 

The depth of water from tho surface is in tho uplands from 1G to 2G 
feet, but in the Rdmganga basin from 6 to 8 feet only. 
The existing means of irrigation are wells, ponds, 
and rivers. The first-named are generally worked with bullocks and leathern 
buckets. Of the second the chief is the natural lagoon, known as the Gaulmr.i 
jhil at Lilaur. This, as already mentioned (page 521)), retains water through- 
out the year. In the rains its surplus waters sometimes find their way to the 
Pairiya. Lilaur is said to be mentioned in the Malnibharata ; and amongst 
artificial tanks is one of equally ancient traditions, tho Xdi Sftgar, near Uam- 
nagar. 2 The rivers are the Aril and its affluent, the Pairiya, which both 
form for some distance tho boundary w’ith Aonla. Just before reaching the 
frontier the Aril is reinforced by the Gangan, which, as the most important of 
the two, should by rights give its name to the united stream/ 3 In the par- 
ganah itself the Aril’s tributaries are little more than elongated ravines, 
often overgrown with bushes or grass. The Khara water-course is tho only 
one which bears a name. At Islampur-Dalippur, in this parganah, the Aril is 
dammed for irrigation. 4 

Though it possesses several indigo factories worked by natives, the par- 
ganah can boast no important or peculiar manufactures. 
Its products are, as elsewhere in tahsil Aonla, almost 
limited to those of the soil. Of tho total cultivated area 62*25 percent, is sown 


Products and marts. 


1 For an account of Itamganga Canal schemes see above, pp. 554-66. 2 See article on 

RUmnagar. 3 For sonic account of the G&ngan and (?&ngan Canal vide supra , pages 250 

to 253. 4 See Mr. Stack’s description of the Aril irrigation, article on tahsil Aonla, 
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with autumn and 37‘75 with spring crops. Amongst the former the principal 
staples are bdjra (35*02 per cent.), jodv (6 35), cotton (5*72), and rice (5*51); 
amongst the latter, wheat (29*73 per cent.) The markets, held twice weekly 
at Sarauli and Hardaspur, in the parganah itself, and at Gurg6on, just over 
the border in Aonla, provido a sale for local produce. Rdmuagar of this par- 
ganah is more remarkable for its antiquity than for any trade which it possesses. 
In outlets for trade Sarauli is the poorest parganah of the district. Roads it 
has none, 1 and the Ramganga is navigable only in the rains. 

The comparative statistics of past and present 
Classification of area. 1 . 1 

measurements may be shown in acres as follows 




At last settle- 

At present 

Increase per 

Decrease per 



meat. 

settlement. 

cent. 

cent. 



Acres. 

Acres. 



Total area 

HI 

37,6 ‘27 

38,091 

1*2 

tit 

lie venue- free ... 

HI 

1,037 

2,014 

23 0 

• it 

Barren, 

HI 

6,069 

4,157 

HI 

433 

& w ( ()ld Wftate 

HI 

6,51 1 

3,218 

HI 

62*2 * 

w g ) Now fallow ... 

HI 

1,185 

211 

• •• 

82*2 

3 (Cultivated ... 

Ml 

19,325 

28,491 

47*4 

••• 

< Total 

HI 

29,021 

31,990 

99 




It will be seen that, in spite of defective irrigation, tillago has largely 
increased. The growth in revenue-free area is due to the grant of two villages, 
untaxod, to the Nawitb of Rampur. 

The current settlement of' land-revenue was effected by Mr. S. M. Moens, 
Current settlement of whose general method of assessment has been else whero 2 
land-revenue, mentioned. Dividing the parganah into two circles, ho 

assumed the following rental rates for the various soils of each : — 

Rent-rates per acre on 



DtfMAT OR LOAM. 

MattiyXh or 

CLAYEY SOIL, 

Bnua on sandy soil. 

Circle. 

Wet.” 

Dry. 

! 

Wet, 

Dry. 

Is/ quality. 

2nd quality. 

! 

j 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

l.—B&ngar or up- 
land. 

4 12 0 

3 19 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 8 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

1 12 0 

II .'—Khddir or Rdm- 
ganga basin. 

t«« 

5 log 

••• 

4 0 0 


3 4 0 

none. 

none. 


^his is literally true at the present time. Mr. Moens mentions “one fair hacha road, 
that to Chandausi.” But no such highway is now recognized by the Public Works Depart- 
f lcnfc * € * Supra, p. 612. *By “ wot” is meant artificially irrigated. The lands ia 

the 2nd circle arc naturally moist, but not being thus irrigated arc entered as “ dry.” 
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The application of these rates to the assessable area gave for thd parganah 
an estimated gross rental of R £ 84,059 ; and deduced from this sum at 50 per 
cent, the demand would have reached Rs. 42,029. The amount actually pro- 
posed was Rs. 45,400, or, including the 10 per cent cess and fees ( nazrdna ) on 
revenue-free lands, Rs. 49,940. The results and incidence of the new demand 
may be thus compared with those of the old 


Settle- 

ment. 

Incidence fb* acre on 

Total demand, ex- 
cluding CESSES. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total area . 

Initial. 

Final. 

j Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final, 


Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a. p. 

Us. a. p 

Ks, a. p. 

lts. a. p. 

Us. 

Its. 

Former .. 

1 15 5 

1 6 2 

1 4 10 

l 3 9 

i o a 

l 0 7 

38,004 

37,858 

Present .. 

• •1 

1 12 0 

... 

1 8 ll| 

Ml 

l 4 lit 

.«i 

46,400 

Increase . 

• M 

O 5 10 

*•* 

O 5 2} 

j 

0 4 41 

\ 

Ml 

7,542 


The now demand awaits final sanction by Government, but is provisionally 
in force. A slight modification had, in 1878-79, reduced its total to Rs. 45,370. 
Amongst the proprietors who pay this revenue Rajputs are the leading 
caste ; whilst among their tenants Kisans, Aln'rs, Cha- 

Proprietors and tenantry. _ 

mars, llmhmans, and Kajputs predominate. Ot the total 

cultivated area 3,004 acres are tilled by the proprietors themselves, 17,038 acres 

by tenants with rights of occupancy, and the remainder by tenants-at-will. The 

average cultivated holding measures 3*9 acres. The actual rental of the pnr- 

ganah by village papers, without allowing for the hypothetical rent of lands 

tilled by the proprietors themselves, is returned in the settlement report as 

Rs. 75,205. But the census of 1872, while professing to add manorial cesses, 

understates the figure at Rs. 50,180. During the term of the last settlement 

routs appear to have remained almost stationary, notwithstanding a great 

advance (44 per cent.) in prices. 

Throughout that term transfers of land were rare. The actual statistics 


Alienations. are as follows : — 


Nature of alienations. 

Acres. 

Revenue de- 
mand. 

Price. 

Average per 
acre. 

Sales ••• 

Mortgages ... ... 

Auctions by decrees of court ... 

2,310 

5,971 

5,401 

Rs. a. p. 

2,755 7 3 

6,629 14 2 

5,708 1 8 

Rs. a. p. 

23,202 O O 
49,770 0 0 
39,161 5 9 

Rs. a. p. 

10 0 8 

8 5 1 

7 4 0 
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According to the census of 1872, pargana (South) Sarauli contained 
Population ^ inhabited villages, m which 16 had less than 200 

inhabitants ; 21 between 200 and 500 ; 19 between 500 
^sftnd 1,000 ; five between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. 

^ The total population of the same year numbered 34,053 souls (16,116 
females), giving 968 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 26,829 Hindtis, of whom 12,597 were fenjales ; and 7,224 Musalm&ns, 
amongst whom 3,519 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the^fbur great classes, the census shows 2,472 Brahmans, jq { whom 1,152 were 
females ; 1,103 R&jputs, including 432 females ; and 828 Baniyas (416 females) ; 
whilst the great mass of the population is comprised in <£ the other castes,” with 
its total of 22,426 souls (10,597 females). The principal Brahman subdivisions 
found in this parganah are the Gaur (532), Kanaujiya, and S&raswat. The 
chief R&jput clans are the Katehriya (601), Janghara, Chauhdn, Gaur, 
Gautam. R&thor, Shiubansi, Bais, and Sakarwar. The Baniyas belong to the 
Agarw61, Mahar, Gindauriya, Barauw&r, and Kasarwani subdivisions. Tile 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Gadariya ( 1,079), Kah&r 
(1,102), Cham&r (3,950), Ahir (2,587), Kisan (4,788), P&si (1,064), and 
Kaehhi (2,079). Besides these, the following castes, comprising less than one 
thousand members, are found in this parganah : — Koli, Mali, Loh&r, K&yath, 
Dhobi, Jat, Barhai, Bharbhunja, Nai or Hajjam, Bhangi or Kh&krob, Dakaut, 
Gosain, Sondr, Teli, Kalvvar, Nat, Patwa, KumMr, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairdgi, 
Kurmi, Bhat, Khatik, Darzi, Lodha, and Kanjar. The Musalmdns ar^distri- 
buted amongst Shaikhs (4,370), Say^ids (249), Mughals (692), and Pathans 
(1,913), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 

^ . the same census. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations 4 4 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

133 arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,177 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 470 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keoping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 6,899 in agricultural operations ; 1,199 in industrial occupa- 
tions, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vege- 
table, mineral, and animal. There were 1,185 persons returned as labourers, 
and 148 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sox, the same returns give 941 as landholders, 20,176 as cultiva- 
tors, and 12,933 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture, 
fhe educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 538 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 17,937 souls. 

107 
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In the Ain-i-Akbari } Barsir, which derived its name from a village still 
existing itt^tho modern parganah, was a mahdl of the 
Bad&yun government and Dehli province. Its area was 
about 379,188 acres, and its rental about Rs. 53,685. It then, and for some 240 
years afterwards, included territory both north and south 6f the R&mganga. H&t 
in 1835, North Sarauli wa|^ transferred from Moradabad, in which the parganah 
had been included at cession (1801) to BareiJJy ; and Sarauli was thus divided 
into two separate parganahs lying in separate districts. In 1842, however, the 
latter barrier was removed, and South Sarauli followed North into Bareilly, the 
vicissitudes of North Sarqgrii, and its final absorption in Mirganj, have been 
elsewhere described. 1 That absorptiou has left its southern sister'ln undisputed 
possession of the title Sarauli. In, 1861 a large portion (20 villages) of both 
Saraulis was ceded to the Nawab of Rampur, in recognition of his services 
during the great rebellion ; but two villages were at the same time added to South 
Sarauli from eleswhere. The parganah is still sometimes callod Barsir. 

Senthal, a small market town of pargana Nawabganj, stands in the fork 
formed by the junction of the Cliuraili and Girem right distributaries of tho 
Bahgiil canal, about a mile distant from each. It lies 16 miles north-east of 
Bareilly, and contained in 1872 a population of 4,210 inhabitants. 

Senthal has an elementary school, and can boast a fair number of brick- 
built houses. Its market is held twice weekly ; and a 
fair assembles yearly at the tomb of tho religious men- 
dicanf^iifr^gh Ali Shah. This gathering, which begins on tho 1st of Karttik, 
(October^November), and lasts a week, is much frequented by Muhammadans, 
and especially by Muhammadan courtezans (tawaif). 

The Chaukldari Act (NX. of 1856) is in forco at Senthal. During 1877- 
78, the house-tax thereby imposed, together with minor 
receipts, yielded a total income of Rs. 215. The expen- 
diture, which was chiefly on police, amounted to Rs. 264. In tho same year 
the town contained 1)01 houses, of which 400 were assessed with the tax, tho 
incidence beiug Re. 0-0-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-0-11 per head of 
population. 

The town was granted by one of tho Dehli emperors to a certain Sayyid 

Aman-ullah, and contains a large number of his reputed 
History. 7 

descendants. 

ShAhi, a small town of parganah Mirganj, stands on the left bank of the 
West Bahgul river, 17 miles north-north- west of Bareilly. The unmetalled hue, 
which near Fatehganj West leaves the Bareilly-Moradabad road for Shisbgarh 
?Sec article on Mirganj parganah. 


Fair of Chiragh Ali. 


House-tax. 
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and Ttnflarpnr, is hern joined by a similar line from Baheri. The town in 1872 
contained 3,771 inhabitants. 

The site of Shahi is flat and, except, when the Himdlayas are visible, un- 
The Himdlayas as lovely ; but the following description from Heber’s Journal 
seeikfrom Shilii. will show how magnificent a background that gigantic range 
sometimes lends the town. “ The nearer hills,” hr writes, u are blue, and in 
outline and tints resemble pretty closely, at this fifstance, those which close in 
the vale of Clwyd. Above these rose what might, in the present unfavourable 
atmosphere, have been taken for clouds, had not their seat been so stationary, 
and their outline so harsh and pyramidal, — the "patriarchs of the continent, 
perhaps the surviving ruins of a former world, white and glistering as alabas- 
ter, and, even at this distance of probably one hundred and fifty miles towering 
above the nearer and secondary range as much as those last (though said to bo 
seven thousand six hundred feet high) are above the plain on which we were 
standing. I felt intense delight and awe in looking on them, but the pleasure 
lasted not many minutes. The clouds closed in again, as on the fairy castle of 
St. John, and left us ; but the former grey cold horizon, girding in the green 
plain of Rohilkhand, and broken only by scattered tufts of pipal and mango 
trees.” 1 


The town itself is not imposing. It has a few brick-built houses and a 
Buildings and house- fair-sized Hindu temple, a first-class police-station, parganah 
tftX * school, and native hostel ( sardi ). But tho great ipajority of 

its buildings are mud huts with tiled roofs. A market is held twice weekly ; and 
the Chaukidari Act it, as at the place last-named, in force. During 1877-78 tho 
proceeds of the house- tax and other receipts garo a total incomo of Rs. 488. 
The expenditure, chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 429. 
In the samo year tho town contained 545 houses, o( which 440 wore assessed 
with tho tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-0-8 per house assessed, and Re. 0-1-1 L 
per hpad of population. 

Till tho opening of tho current settlement, Shahi was the chief town of 

an ancient parganah wdiich had existed in the time of 
History. 1 * 

Akbar. 3 It was at one stage of its existence (1813-24) tho 

head-quarters of a tahsil. 

Shkrgarh— -S ee K^bar. 

Shehjpur KalAn, or Great Sherpur, so far justifios its title that it is tho 
largest town in parganah Puranpur. It stands at the end of a cross-country 
track from Ptiranpur, somewhat over two miles distant from that village and 
about 58 miles east-nortli-east of Bareilly. It contained in 1872 a population 
1 Narrative ?, I, 248, November 58th, 1824, Shahi. 2 See article ou pargimah Afiryaty, 
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- Site and scenery. 


tax. 


6f 3,742 inhabitants, and has a market twice weekly, but is in no other respect 

remarkable. 

SursHGAKH, chief town *of parganah Sirs&wan, stands on the 
unmetalled Shahi and Rtidarpur road, 31 miles north-north-west of Bareilly. 
About a tnile to its east flows tho Kuli brook ; and about a mile to the Wftst 
lies the Rampur frontier. The population amounted in 1872 to 3,863 souls. 

il Shlshgarh,” writes Bfeber in 1824, “is a poor village, on a trifling 
elevation, which is conspicuous in this level country. 
It has a ruinous fort on its summit, and altogether, 
with the great surrounding*flat, and tho blue hills behind it, put me in mind of 
some $&ws of Rhuddlan.” 

Shishgarh has a third-class police-station, a district post-office, and a 
Buildings and house- station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey. Its market is 
held twice weekly. The Chaukid&ri* Act (XX. of 1856) 
is in force ; and during 1877-78 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with 
miscellaneous receipts, and a balance from the preceding year, yielded a total 
income of Rs. 420, The expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conser- 
vancy, amounted to Rs. 324. In the same year the town contained 700 houses, of 
which 447 were assessed with tho tax ; the incidence being Re. 1-4-5 per house 
assessed, and Re. 0-1-8 per head of population. 

Shiupuri, a town of parganah Aonla, lies near the right bank of the Ram- 
ganga, in the northern corner of that sub-division. Its distance west-north-west 
of Bareilly is about 28 miles, 1 and its population in 1872 was^4,087. 

Shiupuri is situatod in a fairly planted neighbourhood, and has itself a 
Buildings and house- fnirly respectable appearance. About three- fourths of its 
houses arc said to be of brick. The house-tax under the 
Act mentioned in the last article is collected here. Added to minor receipts, it 
in 1877-78 gave a total income of Rs. 570. The expenditure, chiefly on police, 
constancy* and public works, amounted to Rs. 394. In the. same year 
the town contained 512 houses, of which 350 were assessed with tho tax; tho 
incidence being Re. 1-8-11 per house assessed, and Ro. 0-2-1 per head of popu- 
lation. The town has no public buildings except a village school. 

A little more than a mile south of Shiupuri stands the ancient market- 
village of Gurgaon, said to have been founded by Drona, 
the tutor (guru) of the P&mlavas. Shiupuri owes its own 
foundation to a R&jput called Ummed Singh, who named it in honour of the god 
Shin or Shiva. His descendants formerly possessed the whole of parganah Aj&on ; 
but the bulk of their properly was under British rule settled with the headmen 
' na^Sarauii < ^ 8 ^ allces P* 532, Shiupuri was by an oversight entered as part of parga* 


History. 
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of villages, or sold for arrears of revenue. They now hold but 27 villages in 
the neighbourhood of Shiupuri, where they live ; and their chieftain, Part&b 
Singh, is still known, though not officially recognized, as B&ja of Shiiipuri. 1 

SirsXwan or Sirs aon, the smallest parganah of the Bareilly district, is 
a part of tahsil Baheri. It is bounded on the north by parganah Chaumnhla of 
its own tahsil ; on the norfh-we st by the native state of Rampur ; on the south 
by parganah and tahsil Mirganj ; and on the south-east by parganah Kabar of 
its own tahsil. According to the official statement of 1878, it contained 32 
square miles and 278 acres ; but according to the earlier revenue survey some 
85 acres less. The details of area furnished by the settlement survey, and of 
population by the census, will be heroaftor shown. The parganah contains 
65 estates, distributed amongst 14 villages. 

The general physical features of Sirs&wan are the same as those of the 

adjacent parganah Kfibar, already described. It is a 
Physical fbatchbs. „ ... 

well-watered and iairly cultivated plain, siukiug without 

marked inequalities of surface from north-east to south-west. The highest 
observed level is 611 feet above the sea in the former quarter, and the lowest 

580 feet in tho latter. In the same general direction 
Rivers ^ 

meander the principal streams, the west Babgul, 

Kichaha, and Kuli. The Babgul is joined by the Baraur on the northern border, 
and by the Kichaha on the south-eastern. The Kichaha has for some miles 
formed the south-eastern frontier ; and after the united stream has passed on 
into Kabar, the more westerly Kuli supplies its place on that boundary. The 
Bhftkra, Entering the district at the junction of Rampur, Mirganj, and this par* 

ganah, supplies for about a mile the border between 



the two latter. The right branch of the PAha canal 
ends at Sultanpur in a watercourse running towards the Kichaha ; and the 
Daulatpur distributary of the same canal art Lakhanpur, in that river itself. 
The area watered by canals is, therefore, very small. Earthen wells, though 

Irrigation m P er ^ a P s 80 rare as w ^ en Heber visited the parg*- 

, nah (1824), are still comparatively few. Now, as then, 

u the rain which falls/ 1 is, in most seasons, said to be sufficient but “/where 
there are rivers or streams, irrigation is practised industriously and success- 
fully.” West of the Bahgul the whole country is watered by channels (giil) 
from the Chaupura dam on the Bliakra in Rampur, and the Khamaria dam 
on the Bahgiil itself in Chaumahla. Disputes sometimes arise with the people 
of R&inpur as to the supply of water from rivers in that state. It was a dispute 
of this sort, about a dam on the Kuli, that induced the R&ja of Shishgarh or 
i No such title appears in the list of Ittjas and N&wabs for these provin 
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Sirs&wan to call on Bonlderson and Heber. The dispute, it will be remembered, 
was ingeniously settled by the Bishop himself. 1 

Not quite a Quarter of SirsAwan is barren and waste ; and of the 
cultivated area a larger proportion (Gl*7 por cent.) is watered than in any 
other parganah of the district. Tho same area shows 56*6 per cent, of 
loamy (dilmat), 40*9 of clayey ( mattiydr ), and 2*5 ’‘of sandy ( bMr ) soils. Of 
natural beauties, unless crops and planted groves can be included in that term, 
Sirs&wan has nothing to show. In summer, when the crops are off tho ground, 
and haze obscures the distance, it might be hard to .find a balder and more unlovely 
$act. But on a clear winter morning the snowy Himalaya lends a noble 
Economical features. background to its green cornfields and sombre mango 
Products. orchards. Its crops are the parganah’s only noticeable 

products. In autumn the principal growths 'are rices, |he tall millets maize, 
judr, and* bajra, and cotton ; in spring wheat, and next* after a long interval, 
gram. There is but one road to provide an outlet for the surplus grain. This, 
the unmetalled Shfilii and Rutlarpur line, carries local produce either north- 
wards to the chief town Shisligarli or southwards to Bareilly. The weekly mar- 
kets at several villages besides Shishgarh supply the simple needs of the inhabi- 
tants. Amongst such places may be mentioned M&npur, Sahora, and J&farpur 
»Bali. 


. * A t . The areas of the parganah, according to the surveys 

Areas of settlement survey. * 107 ° J 

of the past and present settlenj^nts, may be thus com- 
pared 


Unassessable. ^ 

Assessable. 

1 

r!? 55- 

, Revenue- 
free. 

Bafrcn. 

Culturable 

waste. 

Cultivated 

Total. 

Total. 

Acres, 

Acits 

- \ 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

1,654 

2.471 

m 

22,511 - 


mm 

269 , 

* &865 

15,544 , 

■ 

*15* J >885 

— 

^ + 394 

*—1,383 

* "ifclSKV 

'*—6,997* 
4* — 

—8,350 

—9,341 


* ”3 




•V * w% --K 

FMt •• J- * ***•• 


Difference 

iml iL 


the great rebellion, of 21 villages to the Nawab of RAmpur. If we exclude 


1 “ He (the Nawfib of R&mpur) maintained that the proposed work would drown some of his 
villages. We went in the afternoon to see the place, and I endeavoured by the help of a very rude 
extempore levelling instrument, made of the elephant ladder, four bamboos, and a weighted 
string, to ascertain the real course the water would take, and how high the dam might be raised 
without danger or miacjiief. My apparatus, rude as it was, was viewed with much wonder and 
reverence by these simple people; and as I kept on the safe side, I hope I did ■orae good, or at 
least no harm, by my advice to them. The raiyats of the Naw&b indeed, as well os tne Haja and 
his sons, professed themselves perfectly satisfied with the line proposed .”-~Journaf f Voi 
chap. 17. 
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The current settlement^ . 


these villages from consideration, we shall still find a slight falling off in 
assessable, but at the same time a slight increase in cultivated area. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. F. W^Porter, under the 
supervision of Mr. S. M. Moens. in Kabar^ division 

*4nto circles of assessment was found unnecessary; and 
the crop rent-rates assuflfefl for the purpose of ascertaining the gross rental 
were the same as in that parganah (j. v ,) Applied to the area of each soil under 
each crop, these rates gave loam an average rent of its. 5-2-6, clay of Rs. 3-13-4, 
and sand of Rs. 2-10-7 per acre. 

Whether reckoned by crop or soil-rates, tho gross rentabof the asses- 
sable area did not exceed Rs. 70,840; and deduced 
from this sum at 50 per cent., the demand would have 
reached Rs. 35,420. Jt was actually fixed at Rs. 36,910, or, including cesses, 
Rs* 40,638. The result and incidence of the new assessment may bfr thus com- 
pared with those of the old : — 


Demand. 




Inoidbhcb per acre on 


Total demand, 

Settlement. 

Cultivated area. 

Assessable area. 

Total 

area. 

(Excluding cesses). 


Initial. 

Final. 

1 

Initial. 

Final. 

Initial. 

Final. 

1 

Initial. 

Final. 


Rs. a. p. 

m 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Formei^* ... 

2 7 2 

274 

2 1 9 

1 U s 

"1 13 O 

113 6 

37,429 

38,274 

Present ... 

... 

29 m 

... 

2 *• 3 

... 

1 15 3 

4 ,,, 

Jr. 

36,910 * 
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The figures here given for the past settlement are those of villages still 
forming part of the parganah. Had the villages since ceded to R&mpur bcei) 
included, the decree in total (J*mj£d would of goursc have been far*greater* 
It is noticeable that Sw^vanjs tho only Bareilly parganah in which the demarKf 
was no$ enhanoed by resettlement. *tJntil finally sanctioned by Government 
the new demand is in ^provisional force. It in 1878-79 still amount^. to 

Bs. 36,907. 

The landholders who pay this rovenue are chiefly J&ts, Shaikhs, and 

T „ Kurmfs. As in Kabar, tho zamMdti tenure is most 

landlord and tenant , , . ... , 

common ; but m 6 or 8 villages tho talukadan 1 also 

exists. Tho talukad&rs are lioirs or assignees of the Sirs&wan Rajas, who at one 

time owned tho whole parganah. 2 There are no returns showing what amount 

J Supra, p. 617. “ Tenures.” 2 Rage 618. 
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of land changed owners during the currency of the last settlement. Amongst 
the tenantry Kurmis, Kis&ns, Muraos, and ChamArs are most numerous. The 
gross rental of the parganah according to village papers was, probably on 
account of inaccuracy, omitted from the settlement report. But adding mano- 
rial cesses, the census estimated the sum at Es. 80,589.**** 

According to the census of 1872, parganah ♦SWta&wan contained 47 vil- 
lages, of which 14 had less than 200 inhabitants : 23 between 

Population. 

200 and 500; six between 500 and 1,009 ; three between 
1,000 and 2,000; and one between 3,000 and 5,000. The total population 
Numbered in the same year 21,986 souls (10,354 females), giving 647 to 
the square mile. Classified accordfng to religion there were 15,162 Hindus, 
of whom 7,073 were females ; and 6,824 Musalmans, amongst whom 3,281 
were females. Distributing the Hindu population auftongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 556 Br&hmans, of whom 253 were females ; 224 Raj- 
puts, including 86 females ; and 186 Baniyas (80 females) ; whilst the great 
mass of the population is comprised in “ the other castes” of the census returns, 
■which show a total of 14,196 souls (6,654 females). The principal Brahman 
sub-divisions found in this parganah are the Gaur, Kanaujiya, and S&raswat. 
The chief lMjput clans are the Chauh&n, Gaur, and Katehriya. The Baniyas 
belong to the Agarw&l, Mah&r, and Tinw&la subdivisions. The most numer- 
ous amongst the other castes are the M&li (1,665), Cham&r (1,763), Kisan 
(2,165), and Kurmi (4,101). Besides these, the following castes, comprising 
less than one thousand members, are found in this parganah : — Koli, Lohdr, 
*Gadariya, Kayath, Kah&r, Dhobi, JSt, Barhai, Bharbhfinja, Ahir, Nfef or Haj- 
j&m, Bhangi or Khakrob, Dakaut, G-osdin, Sonfr, Teli, Kalwdr, Nat, Chhipi, 
Kumhar, Gujar, Tamboli, Bairfgi, Bh&t, Dhdnuk, and Darzi. The Musalmans 
are distributed amongst Shaikhs (6,489), Sayyids (7), and Path&ns (327), or 
entered as without distinction. 

Tfee occupations of the people are shpwji in the statistics collected at the 
sailfe 4insus. l$om these it appears that of the 
Occupations. mal$ adult population (bot fees than fifteen years of 

age)^ 78 are employed in professional avocations, sucf^as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 623 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 200 in commerce, in buy- 
ing, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods ; 4,261 in agricultural operations ; 1,369 in industrial pur- 
suits, arts, and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 375 persons returned as labourers, 
and 114 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 


Occupations. 
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of ago or sex, the same returns give 430 as landholders, 12,808 as cul- 
tivators, and 8,748 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture* 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 118 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 1 1,632 souls. 

The name of Si^jvan is derived from that of tho village so called, once 
a part of the parganah. This village was included in 
History. the tract granted to R&mpur, and now bears the name 

of Mansiirpur ; but it was in ancient times the capital of tho Sirsawan Rajas, 
chiefs uf the Katehriya R&jputs. In Akbar’s reign the then R&ja removed his 
head-quarters to Shishgarh, the present parganah capital, where his descendants 
ctill reside. The A{n-i-Akbari in 1596 mentions Sirsawan as a mahdl of tho Sam- 
bhal government and Dehli pfofinco, with an area of 23,493 acres and rental of 
Rs. 7,702. During the remainder of the Dehli domination, and throughout that of 
the Rohillas which followed, tho Katehriyas still held their ground. On the fall 
of the Rohillas, and introduction of tho Oudh rule in 1774, tho parganah seems 
to have been partially or wholly included in the fief of Rtimpur, granted as 
consolation or conciliation to the Rohilla Nawfib Faiz-ullah KMn. He severed 
a largo portion of its area to contribute towards the formation of Chaufriahla ; 
but on his death this portion of his fief was resumed by the Nawab Yazir 
(1794). Seven years later, on the cession of Rohilkhand to the Company, Sir- 
sawan was included in the Bareilly district, of which it has ever since formed 
part. At the earlier British settlements tho Rajas of Shishgarli were still taluka- 
d&rs of all Sirs&wan. But their largo domains wero sold or farmed for arrears 
of revenue ; and in 1850 thfc fanners, who were, as a rule, the headmen (mukad- 
dam) of the villages, were confirmed as proprietors. In 1860 about a third of 
the parganah, comprising 21 villages on its western border, were ceded to tho 
Naw&b of R&mpur, in recognition of loyal services rendered during tho mutiny. 
The small remnant now left of Sirsawan might advantageously be united with 
K&bar. m .*£. 

TrsuA, a village of pargana Faridpur, stands on the metalled Shalija- 
hdnpur road, 20 milea south-east of Bareilly. Its lands are bounded on tho 
north-east by the west Bahgul river, and their south-western corner is traversed 
by the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The population amounted in 1872 
to 1,121 souls. 

Tlsua hasa fourth-class police-station, a hostel ( sarai ) for travellers, and 
a market held twice weekly. It was former by the headquarters of a parganah 
and tahsil which bore its name, but was absorbed about 1825 in Faridpur. 
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FARUKHABAD. 


PAKT T. 


Grographiqal and Descriptive. 


Farukhabad or Farrukhaluid, 1 a district of tlie Agra division, lies chiefly 
Boundaries, area, ln the eastern centre of the Du:ib, or fork of the Ganges 
&c - and Jumna. It is bounded on the north by parganahs 

Nidhpur of Eta, ITsahat of Budaun or JBadayun, and Jalalabad of Shahja- 
hanpur ; on the east by tahsils Slmhabad and Bilgram of Hardoi ; on 
the south by parganahs Bilhaur and Basulabad of Cavvnpore or Kanhpur 
and Bidhuna of Etawa ; and on the west by parganalis Kishni-Nabiganj, 
Bewar, and Mainpuri of Mainpuri, and Azamnagar of Eta. For the greater 
length of the northern and eastern borders a boundary is supplied by the 
Ganges. The district lies between north latitude 26°-45'-45" and 27°-42'-45", 
and east longitude 7!)°-10'-45" and 80°-6'-0/ with a total area according 
to the latest official statement of 1,099,1129 acres, or 1,718*02 square miles. 
Its form has been compared to that of an hour-glass; and in so far that it 
bulges to north and south, while confined to a narrow waist in the middle, the 
comparison is true. The greatest length is 76 miles, whilst the breadth varies 
from 17 to 40. and averages 24. The headquarters station, Fatehgarh, which 
is three miles east of the chief town, Farukhabad, lies near tho centre of the 
eastern border, three miles from the Oudh frontier. The most remote point 
from this station is the south-east corner of the Tirwa tabsjl, about 42 miles 
to tho south-south-east. The population of the district amounted in 1872 
to 918,850, or 527 to the square mile. But further details of both popu- 
lation and area will be found in Part HI. of this notice. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is divided 
Administrative in ^° six tahsils or sub-collectorates, which are again suh- 
sub-divisions. divided into sixteen parganahs or baronies. The divi- 

sions of civil and criminal justice are respectively the petty judgeship 
( munsiji ) and the police circle ( tkdna ), there being four of the former and 


1 The former is the official spelling, the latter the correct transliteration according to 
the system officially adopted in other cases. As all the surrounding districts except 
Shahjahanpur have been described in other volumes, and as all have features in common 
with Farukhabad, the scope of the present notice is considerably lessened. The chief 
materials for that notice are copious notes by Mr. H. E. Evans, O.S., and the same 
officer’s Settlement Report , 1875 ; the Rent-rate Reports of Messrs. C. A. Elliott, C.vS., C.S.T., 
and E. C. Buck, C.S. ; the Fatehynrh-ndma of Kali Rsii, 1845 ; articles on the Bungash dynasty 
of Farukhabad, contributed to the Asiatic Society’s Journal by Mr. W. Irvine, C.S. ; the yearly 
administration reports of the provinces, the records of the Board of Revenue, and annual 
reports of other Government departments; the census statements of 1847, 1865, 1865, ami 1872; 
the Archaeological Survey Reports of Major* General A. Cunningham, R.E., C.S. I. , and the 
liaces of the North-Western Provinces and Indian Historians of Sir H. Elliot, C.S., K.C.B. 
Reference to several minor authorities will be found in the foot-notes. 
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18 of the lattor. 1 But the following table shows at a glance the revenue, 
area, and population of each pargamih, together with some other primary 
statistics : — 
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1 





In the district itself, Shamsabad, Muhammadabad, and Amritpur seem 
more commonly known under their corrupted names of Shamshubad, llukam- 
dahad, and Imratpur. Paramnagar is the only parganah whose ancestor at the 
Changes in those . close of the sixteenth century may he considered doubtful, 
sub-divisions. gj r ][ enr y Elliot placed it in Khakhatmau, and the local 

1 From this estimate of police circles the subordinate jui isflietioiis of 12 fourth-class stations 
or outposts have boon excluded. J * : 
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officers of his day in Shamsabad ; while Mr* Evans thinks that it perhaps 
belonged to the Budann government. 1 But if the parganah ( mahdl ) to which 
any of tho modern sub-divisions belonged in Akbar’s reign is doubtful, tho dis- 
tricts ( dastur ) to which they as a whole belonged are clear. Those districts were 
Kanauj and Bhdngaon of Kanauj and Pali of Khairfibad ; Kanauj being a 
government of tho Agra, and Khairabad of tho Oudh province (a Aha), 

The Kanauj government included 30 parganahs, of which, as will be 
seen from tho above list, 10 are still represented in the district. 2 Others may 
be traced in the adjoining districts of Eta, Mainpuri, Etawa, and Cavvnporc. 
But about a century and a quarter after the Institutes of Akbar were published 
the Kanauj government ceased to exist. The decline ot the Dehli empire 
enabled the Nawab of Farukluibad to seize for himself 13 of its parganahs, 
lying mostly to the north of tho Kali uadi. To these he added 2^ more from 

the Akhari governments of Ivoil and Buddy un. And 
The Farukhabad fief, , . . . . . * 7 _ , 

when the domain thus accumulated was ceded m 

1802 to tho British, it had become sub-divided into the following par- 
ganahs : — 
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By including Xzamnagar in Shamsabad, Coupling Sirhpura with Kar- 
sana. and adding Khakliatmau-Dahliya, Mr. Irvine reduces the number to 1(>|* 

1 lie quotes a charter in the possession of the Bhojpur kanungos. Dated the 46th year of 
Akbar’s rein, this appoints their ancestors not only to Bhojpur, hut also, “without reput’d to tlio 
difference of sarhdrs 1o the parganah of I'aramnayar , Sarh&r tfaddyun, Suba Shdhjdhdnatnid 
(Dehli). 2 Ivampil Shamsabad, Bhojpur, Uhhibramau, Sikandarpur* Udhu, Talgrum, 

Kanauj-ba-llaveli, Saurikh, Sakrawa, and Sakatpur. 
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All these parganahs except Sakr&wa were placed in the Fatehgarh or Farukhabad 
district. But Sakrawa, which was still held revenue-free by the Nawab, was 
attached for administrative purposes to Etawa. 

After the capture of Aligarh in 1803, the third portion of the conquered 
provinces, comprising parganahs Kanka, Atrauli, Dibai, Chharra, Bhamauri, 
Pindrawal, Khair, Noh, Chandaus, Barauli, Murthal, and Pitampur, was 
annexed to Farukhabad. The district had now attained its widest develop- 
ment. It was administered by the Governor-General’s Agent at Fatehgarh, 
a place from which it still derives at times a second title. 

Butin 1804, the 12 parganahs just mentioned were detached to form tho 
new district of Aligarh; and this was but the first of a long series of transfers 
which on the whole greatly reduced the size of Farukhabad. In 1809 it lost 
parganahs Karaoli, Marahru, and Sonj ; in 1837 parganahs Sonlidr and Bewar. 
In 1813 parganahs Saliawar, Karsana, Sirlipura, and Nidhpur-Aulai were con- 
tributed towards the formation of the Patiali subdivision, now Eta district; 
and in 1845 parganahs Azamnagar, Banin, and Patiali followed to the same 
destination. But meanwhile the district had been receiving additional parganahs 
from its southern neighbours. Talgram and Saurikh were annexed from Etawa 
in 1817 ; and Amritpur, Khakhatmau, Paramnagar, and Bangaon from Shah- 
jahdupur in 1829. The last-named parganah was, however, restored to Shali- 
jahanpur in 1813. In 1837 Thattia and Kanauj were received from Cawnporo, 
and Tinva, Sakrawa, and Sakatpur from Etawa. The result of all these altera- 
tions was to change tho district from a long tract lying nearly east and west, 
widi headquarters at the extreme eastern limit, to a more compact area lying 
north-west and south-east along tho Ganges, with headquarters in a fairly 
.... central position. Tho only other alterations which need ho 

district us at, pre- mentioned are those which have taken place within tho 
stait constituted. . . . . . 

limits or the present district, by division or eomhination or 

old parganahs. Shamsabad has been divided into parganahs Shamsabad East or 
I* char, Shamsabad West, and Muhammadabad. Tappa Palnira of Bliojpur, wdiich 
Nawab Muliammad Khan set aside as dower- land for the expenses of his wives, 
has been promoted to the rank of a separate parganah. Pfpargaon, which the 
same prince bestowed on his favourite consort, was an independent parganah 
until re-absorbed at the recent land-assessment by Muhammadabad. Tirwa and 
Thattia, which were severed on their cession to the British, have sinee been 
re-united; and parganah Kaimganj, formed at cession from Kampil and Shams- 
abad, was at tho recent settlement returned wholly to Kampil. Chhibramau 
and Sikandarpur liavo been combined into one parganah, bearing the name of 
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The Iftaits within which the four munsifs exercise original civil jurisdic- 
Judicial admims- ^ on were shown in the table first given. Besides the mun- 
tration sifs there is a% subordinate judge, who has original civil 

jurisdiction within the oity of Farukhabad. The highest court is that of the 
judge, who decides appeals both civil and criminal, and tries criminal cases on 
commitment from the magistrates. The magisterial and revenue courts are 
those of the magistrate-collector and his subordinate staff, consisting as a rule 
of two covenanted officers, two deputy magistrate-collectors, the six tahsildars, 
and a bench of honorary native magistrates. The bench, which sits at Farukh- 
abad, numbers in the present year nine members ; while a tenth honorary magis- 
trate exercises jurisdiction in parganahs Muhammadabad and Pah&ra. The 

remaining civil officials are the superintendent of the central 
and civil staff. . . . .. , . . . . ...... 

prison, the civil surgeon and his native assistant, the district 

engineer, the district superintendent of police, the sub-deputy opium agent 
and his assistant, the inspectors of customs and post-offices, the headmaster 
of the high school, and the deputy inspector of schools. The canal officials 
employed in the district have their headquarters elsewhere. But Fatehgarh 
has a cantonment as well as a civil station, and in the former are quartered 
some 450 or 500 troops, with their complement of officers and a chaplain. 
These troops consist as a rule of three infantry companies from the British 
and two from the native regiment at Agra. In the fort is a gun-carri- 
ago factory, managed by an officer of the royal artillery and his subordi- 
nates. 

The district may he primarily divided into two parts, differing in physical 
General appear- characteristics, soil, and even climate, — the uplands to the 
ailce * west and the lowlands to the east. The uplands constitute 

the greater portion of the district, spanning almost its entire length and cover- 
ing an area of about 1,365 square miles. 1 The limit, between 
Lowlands, western ......... . . . . , , 

these and the alluvial lowlands is clearly marked either by 

the high ridge which once formed the bank of the Gauges, or by the present 
channel where it still skirts the foot of that cliff. Where the cliff has been abau- 


Lowlands, western 


donedby the river, the latter’s gradual recession towards a more easterly bed has 
left two strips of alluvial land lying between the old bank and its present course. 
These strips form that portion of the lowlands which lies on the west or right 
bank of the Ganges. Between them, from Farukhabad down to the village of 
Ibrahhnpur, intervenes an upland strip which ends abruptly in the river 
itself. 


1 nearly 80 per cent, of the total area* 
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The western lowlands are thus divided into two portions — the northern, 
lying in K&imganj tahsil and forming what are commonly termed the Tar&i or 
moist lands ; while the southern, situated in Kanauj tahsil, is there known as 
the Kachoha tract. The northern portion may be roughly defined as a spherical 
triangle curving east and south with the Ganges, from a base in the north- 
west corner of the district to an apex at Farukhabad. The breadth of this strip 
nowhere exceeds six miles; but its area is about 168 miles square. It finally 
narrows to a point where the old cliff, its western limit, is again met by the 
river channel. Following the river, which from Farukhabad onwards flows 
beneath under the cliff', we reach at Ibrahimpur of Kanauj the northern point 
of the lower lowland division. Here, six miles to the north of Kanauj, the 
Ganges again leaves its former course; and between its present bed and the cliff’ 
is a tract extending with a maximum width of about four miles to the Mehndi 
(Mahdi) landing-place, four miles below that city. This lowland patch, whose 
area amounts to some 14 square miles, is bounded for the most part by the Kali 
midi and the Ganges, which join at its southern corner. The former river has 
here indeed usurped the old cliff-bounded course of the latter. The third and 
remaining portion of the lowlands is more extensive than either of those just 
mentioned, covering about 175 square miles. It consists of the three trans- 
Gangotic parganahs of Arnritpur, Khakhatmau, and Paramnagar, which form 
the Aligarh tahsil, and, lying on the east or left bank of 
the Ganges, are thus severed from the rest of the district. 
Like the lowlands of Kaimganj, they are styled tun'd. “ The trans-Gangetic 
tract,” writes Mr. C. A. Elliott, a is entirely tardi or lowland. No part of it is 
much above the level of the river-floods. Much of it is covered with water for 
two or three days when the rains are heavy, and this water often leaves a 
deposit of sand behind. J3ome of the land is subject to constant erosion by the 
rivers, and the assessment of many villages is constantly varying with the 
varying area, as the rivers dovour or cast up the culturable land. The Ganges 
flows along the south-west border, and the Kamganga, entering at the north, 
flows through about half the tract, and then wanders off' to continue its ravages 
in Hardui.” 

The uplands ( hangar ) contain four natural divisions, bounded by the 
courses of rivers flowing east-south-eastwards to join the 
Ganges. To the north is the tract lying between the Gan- 
getic ridge and Bag&r river, and comprising a large portion of the Kaimganj 
tnhsil and Pahara parganah. Next, on the south, lies the watershed between the 
Bagar and Kali nadi. This includes the southernmost part of the Kaimganj 


and eastern. 


Uplands. 
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tahsil, the whole of the headquarters tahsil except PaMra, and the riparian or 
Dundwara tract, as it is commonly termed, in the Kanauj tahsil. South of this 
succeeds the watershed of the Kalq nadi and Isart rivers, a tract containing the 
whole of the Chhibramau and bulk of the Kanauj tabsils. The southernmost 
division extends from the Isan to the southern boundary of the district, and 
covers the whole of the Tirwa tahsil. The watershed of which it forms a half 
is that of the Isan aud Arind rivers, but its remaining half lies in Oawn- 


Whether uplands or lowlands, the whole district is more or less level. 
Elevations and The general slope of the country is clearly shown by the 
P lains * direction of its rivers, Ganges and Rmnganga included; 

and may be roughly stated as descending from north-west to south-east. The 
highest recorded elevation is 548 feet above the sea at Muhammadabad in the 
uplands ; and the lowest 478 feet at Mau Rasulpur, in the trans-Gan- 
getic flats of tahsil Aligarh. 1 Farukhabad can indeed boast of no prominence 
which could even by courtesy beterinod a hill. The only general distinction of 
level is that between the upland terrace and the flat lowland basin. But, in 
spite of slight undulations on the former tract, both may be considered 
plains. 

The lowlands are formed by a deposit of alluvial mould overlying 
with more or less depth the white sand of the old river 
bed. The shallowness of this deposit, and the lower 
elevation of the whole plain, with the consequent proximity of water- 
level, are the distinguishing features of this tract. Water is here found 
percolating at a depth of but 8 or 10 feet from the surface ; and the success of 
cultivation depends rather on the natural quality of the soil than on the artifi- 
cial efforts of the cultivator. On the uplands wells are 
and upland. deeper, reaching the spring-level at a varying depth of from 

10 to 35 feet. It lias been pointed out that the uplands consist of four natural 
divisions. The general characteristics of these watersheds are much the same, 
Kali nadi and Isan hut their structure is most perfectly exemplified in the 
watershed. tract between Kh\i nadi and Isan. On each edge north 

and south along the river banks is a strip of varying width, flooded by the 
rivers in the rains, and corresponding in miniature to the tardi lands of the 
Ganges. From them abrupt sandy slopes, furrowed by ravines which carry 
off the surplus drainage, lead up to an undulating strip of firmer sandy soil. 

1 There are aorae 16 or 17 G. T. S. stations in the district; but the Surveyor-General can 
- supply the actual heights of six only. 


and upland. 





th^ the ridge of the watershed, a tfraet of grey fi^dme plain 

iiit#e^>eited/W}th oi^f of lagotfils. fhe special 

peculiarities of the remaining watersheds are thus summarized by 

Mr. Bvans:^ v : - — " :r' 

“ After leavingthe raviny land on the edge of the Ganges cliff, the soil, until 
Barb-Gang * 1 and we approach the Bagnr, is a light yellowish loam, tpo> 
Bagfcr watershed. consistent and firm to be called by the name given to tbe 
sandy tracts along the K&li nadi and Isan rivers, but at the same time quite 
distinct m character from the dumat found bordering on and amidst the tfour 
(saline) plains. It mig|tt;be termed the Ganges drimat, to distinguish it from 
the dear loam, while the sandy soil near the cliff needs to be distinguished from 
the sandy soil oh the banks of the other streams. This Ganges ddmat extends to 
Bag&r and Kill the BagAr, on either bank of which is the common bMt* 
nadi watershed. (sandy) soil. Of the dsar dtimafc and usar soil there is practi- 
cally none in this tract. It would therefore seem to have been more accurate to 
regard the Bag&r as a subsidiary stream, and the northern du&b (watershed) as 
extending from the Ganges to the K61i nadi. On this supposition there would 
not be any great difference between the two duabs to the north and south of the 
Kali nadi. The whole of the tract from the Ganges cliff to the southern limit of 
the Bag&r bhdr would correspond on the north to the bhur tract of the KAli 
nadi on the south. Between them, too, is the usual admixture of dumat and 
dsar lands. Again, south of the Isan, we have the same natural features. Along 
Isan and Arind southern bank is the sandy tract, and as we pass south 
watershed! the ^fimat plains commence. At the west border 

of the district the whole breadth of the duab between the river and the Ar|nd 
lies within this district, but the Arind soon turns off to^ the south and pa#ses 
beyond the border. Tor the east, then, the limit of the district lies within the 
usau tract, the lower half of the duAb lying in parganah Rasfilabad, m fhe 
Cawnpore district.”* v 1 

It will be seen,: then, that the soil is almost entirely either ddtnct^ a 
Tabular analysis mixture of sand and loam, or bhtir, scarcely adulterized 
of soiis*; sand. Mattyar , or clay soil is only found in comparatively 

limited'^uailti^efi^-' whej% the land is low and constantly flooded. It is more 
common in the south, as for instance in parganah Tirwa-Thattia, thadpa 
other parts of the district. The following table shows the percentage of 

1 The Burh G&ng&is^ as will bo hereafter Doted, the name of a stream winding along or 
the foot of the old Gauges cliff, ^ * Settlement report, pp. 5^ 0. ^ 

2 * 
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cultivated ctrea occupied by each soil in the various divisions ^C the 
distriot ; — 

. , * . 





% '■ 

Soils pjstinguishbd according to 



• - * 

Thtir position * 


Their composition ♦ 
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1. Kampil, \ 

8*2 

1*2 

l'\ 

23 1 

1*6 

1*7 

63*1 


••• 

100*0 

2. Shamsabad > Uplands 











West, ) 

65 

2*7 

83 

27*0 

8 4 

7*3 

39*8 


Ml 

100*0 

Lowlands of same par- 


8 '86 

Ml 

• •• 

8*17 


44*92 

. . . 

38*03 

1000 

ganahs. 1 











3. Shamsabad East ... 

6*1 

0*5 

G 7 

39'3 

14-9 

3-7 

28*8 

... 

, , 

100*0 

4. Muhammadabad 

6-8 

12 

1*2 

45 7 

19;4 

2-6 

24‘2 

. . . 

• • . 

100*0 

v ("Uplands 

1 1*4 


1 1*4 

20 8 

4*0 

167 

45*7 



100*0 

5. I’ahSraj Lowlands 1 ••• 

*• 

13*74 


... 

27*18 

... 

28*22 

... 

30*89 

1000 

(Suburban tract 

GIT 

10 


34*9 

2*5 


••• 

... 

... 

100*0 

6. Bhojpnr ... 

5*3 

0*3 

116 

18*1 

130 

6*1 

45*6 

... 

... 

1000 

7. Amritpur, 1 8 Kh&klmt- 

... 

10*44 

18*42 

IM 

13 8 1 

... 

28 32 

Ml 

12*01 

10/0 

tmiu, 1 and 9 Param- 
nag»r. 1 











10. Chhibratnau 

5*8 


11 2 

HUD 

HE 

9*1 

42*5 



100*0 

11. Talgrara 

80 

0*5 

C'8 

30 4 

9*5 

8*4 

35*8 

... 

Ml 

100*0 

J‘> Kanaui i U I >, * 1,ds ••• 
nanauJ ) Rowlands, 1 

6 01 

... 

... 

14 64 

27*50 

32*50 


Ml 

#•« 

100*0 

... 

24 8 

fi# 

§1| 

46*7 

... 

28*5 

Ml 

III 

100*0 

13 Saurikh, 14 Sakrfiwa, } 











"tb. Sakatpur, and 10 Tir- > 
wa-Thattia. ) 

14*4 

Brail 

11 8 

29’ V 

3*7 

140 

17*8 

7*3 

1*0 

100*0 
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The gau ban and tarai lands may of course include any one or more of 


The gauhdn and the soils mentioned in the other eoliun ns. Expressing as it 
other artificial zones, does a state 0 f natural moisture, the term tarai cannot he 
called artificial. But the gauhfin or “ village ” zoue is part of a purely artificial 
classification, which groups soils together without regard to their natural com- 
position. Every village is theoretically circled into three concentric belts, the 
“ middle ” ( rnanjha , majhola) surrounding the gauh&n, and the u outer ” (barha, 
larhet) the middle. This arrangement is by no means peculiar to the Duah. 
It exists almost everywhere in the North-West Provipces, except perhaps some 
itfot being artificially irrigated, the land is here classed' as dry. 


















WASTE LANDS* $1 

districts of Rolulkliand; and the three circles are down-country known as a near” 
(gwaind), “middling” (miydna), and “distant” (pallu). The following remarks, 
made by Mr. Elliott in his assessment report and on Chhibramau, will show that 
the raanjha or middle tract sometimes exists only in fancy ‘ “ There is in most 
villages a tract outside the gauhAn which receives all the manure which the 
gauhan can spare, and which gets more attention in cultivation, and grows 
better crops, than the rest of the outlying lands. This tract is the manjha. It 
does not often happen that the three tracts form concentric rings round the 
village-site, according to the theory. If all the land were equally good, and 
there were but one site, it would be so. But as a matter of fact the land is 
always found to differ. There is a little nala (watercourse) which lays bare 
the land in one directiou, or the land is salt ( lisar ), or a pond overflows and 
makes it sour. Again, thero is a hamlet (nagla) not far off, with some manure 
of its own, and the rn&njha stretches in this direction. Again, most bhur villages 
require so much manuro for their gauhan that they have nono at all for the rest 
of the fields, so that there is no real manjha in them. Tho existence of m&njha 
must not bo assumed, but must bo investigated into by careful inspection.” 

It will be seen that the terms gauhan and manjha are as a rulo applied 
respectively to lands which are highly and partly manured . But in tho 
lowlands gauhan is a purely geographical term, meaning the fields around 
the homestead, whether manured or not; and tho manjha division seems 
to disappear entirely. In the same part of the district land flooded for a 
part of the year is known as katri or talubi, according as the inundation 
proceeds from a river or a tank. Tho. term sailabi seems limited to lowlands 
flooded by tho Ganges or Itamganga. But the upland rivers also have dbi 
tracts, over which to discharge their superfluous waters. 

The natural divisions of soil have resolved sufficient description in tho 
notices on surrounding districts , 1 and it would be superfluous to repeat wliat 
has there been said. As in those districts, there is some wealth of local terms 
for the minor varieties of loam, sand, or clay. The phatka and papur bliur 
of tahsils K&imganj and Kanauj may bo instanced ; but such lesser distinc- 
tions of soil wiil be more appropriately mentioned in the articles on pargauahs 
where they occur. 

The largest barren tracts are those sterilized by reh on the loamy ridges 
of upland water-sheds ; but under the name of bhddli 
Waste lands. Sa ] t j s W6 U known on the lowlands also. Though 

1 See Gaz., IV., 8-9 (Eti) ; 227,-6 (Etiwa) ; and 483 G (Malnpuri) ; Gaz., V., 7-9 (Budaun)j 
and Gaz., VI., 13-17 (Cawnpore). 
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elsewhere perhaps a generic name for all barren soil, 'the 

applied solely to land thus affected. Borne description ol 
reh has been given in other Gazetteer notices ; 1 but the 
treatise by Mr. Buck, who acquired bis experience in this and the adjoin- 
ing district of Cawnpore, may be mentioned as the best on the subject . 2 
An inquiry into the origin of reh salts is beyond the scope of this 
notice. Their genesis may be sought, if not discovered, in remote geo- 
logical history ; but thoir existence is an every-day phenomenon, and we 
need no more ask why they exist than why the leaves are green. An 
analysis by a well-known English chemist shows them to consist chiefly of 
highly soluble alkaloids , 3 and water is the vehicle by which all their move- 
ments in the soil is effected. A long spell of sunny weather draws them by 
evaporation to the surface ; the first fall of rain melts them and carries them 
back into the soil — either that whence they rose, of that of the, nearest 
depression. It is not therefore all surface-drainage that distributes reh ; but 
only the surface-drainage caused by the earliest hours of rainy weather. 
Later showers may indeed effect its distribution by subsoil drainage ; but its 
reappearance to meet rain on the surface can be effected only by a period of 
sunshine. 

This explanation of the nature of reh will account for some of its most 
conspicuous habits. Its efflorescence, for instance, begins some little time after 
the close of one monsoon, to cease with the beginning of the next. During 
the monsoon it disappears. The position of the spots which it sterilizes sel- 
dom changes, the salts roappearing on the same patch year after year . 4 Such 
patches are generally found to bo shallow depressions, an inch or two deep; 
and in summer an usar plain is an alternation of irregular white and brown 
blotches — the white being the reh pans, and the brown plots of grass slightly 

1 Gaz., IV., 7 (Eta) ; 226, 987 (Et£wa) ; 489 (Mainpuri) ; V., 32 (Budaon) \ and VI, 41 
(Cawnpore). 2 The note was published by the Board of Bevenue, in 1874. 3 Mr. 

W. J. Ward’s analysis was baaed on specimens of earth from the banks of the Western 
Jumna Canal. In one representative example (No. 9) he found S 1530 parts of soluble saline 
matter to every 1,000 parts of earth, and these saline matter* showed the following com- 
position 


Chloride of sodium ... 

... 


... 

... 86328 

Sulphate of soda ... 

... 


... 

... 84-642 

Carbonate of soda ... 

• . . 


•t. 

... 28-67 4 

Peroxide of iron and alumina 

... 

#M 

. . . 

... 0082 

lame 

... 


... 

... a trace. 

Organic matter,*. ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 0-364 


Total ... 100*000 


Revenue Reporter , Vol. III., No. 2. 

4 The efflorescence is sometimes, however, so thin as lo be practically invisible. 
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r*d$ed above those pans . The growth of a tree or bush isn said to prevent, 
within the limits of its shadow, the encroachments of reh ; but this is probably 
due to the fact that vegetation always tends to raise the level of its site. Reh 
is never found in sandy soil or on slopes; for in sand or on slopes the water 
which bears it will not lodge. Rico can be grown on reh-infected lands, 
because rice-fields are flooded, and the constant downward filtration of water 
carries the reh below the reach of the roots. But spring-crops, sown when 
tho salts are working their way up to the sunshine, decline to grow in such 
localities. 

Canals are sometimes accused of propagating reh ; and to test the 
truth of the accusation, Mr. Buck made careful inquiries in all villages 
adjoining the Ganges Canal. That work traverses about 30 miles of this dis- 
trict, passing through a depressed loamy watershed, and therefore coming into 
constant contact with dsar plains. But in all the 30 miles Mr. Buck found 
only two cases in which the distribution of reh could certainly be traced to 
the canal. In one the canal-road was built of earth largely impregnated with 
reh, which the surface drainage had carried into tho adjacent fields ; in tho 
other the canal was guilty only so far as it had altered natural drainage lines, 
causing reh to be washed into fields where it had not existed beforo. In both 
cases the invasion of tho mischievous salts might have been prevented by a 
wall 4 inches high. 

As water is the vehicle of reh’s distribution, so in water lies tho only 
effective means of reh’s removal. It may be either flooded off into rivers, or 
scoured into shallow trenches or “ reh-traps” dug for the purpose. Stunted 
grass and hardy dhak trees ( Butea frondosa) are as a rule the only product 
of dsar plains ; but manuring may, when it pays to use it, correct the sterility 
of such tracts. It should be added, however, that the total removal of reh 
might prove an economic calamity. It has a commercial value as an ingredient 
of, soap and other manufactures. Tho efflorescent nitrates often found on 
patches which mark the sites of old habitations, or receive tho liquid manure 
of existing villages, are sometimes confused with reh. But these are ^hem- 
selves used as manure, and the tonic must not be mistaken for the poison. 

The statistics of settlement surveys tend to show that the amount of dsar 
land has remained stationary sinco 1837 at least. At the last settlement in 
that year the barren was 27, and at the present settlement in 1875 had fallen 
to 22 per cent, of the total area. But it must not therefore be inferred that 
usar has decreased by 5 per cent. Tho fact is that at last settlement 5 per 
cent, was recorded as barren which should have been recorded, as culturablo 







Pasturage. 


Plantations. 


Tim dis^i pofcicriirv bot waBi^ old > waste and ^ imt is tha# 
g?o$s Ipeely on the former, a,nd tiofc oq the latter. It may be inferred that in 
the area of other barren landsT7*tl\ose occupied by huildtege^ r^add, or the 
sandy beds of the Ganges and Rdmgafldga — no great bhange has taken place. 

The mixed salt and grass of lisar plains provide the herdsman (Ahfr ahd 
Gadariya) castes with their chief grazing grounds. But 
such patches of pasturage are always scattered and never 
large. An Ahir hamlet is often found in a saline wilderness ~ where it* was 
founded in the first instance as a cattle station. But with the extension of 
cultivation the Ahirs have turned to tillage as well as graziery, and it may bo 
doubted whether, even amongst the Gadariyas, any large class now confines 
itself solely to the pasturing of cattle. 

The district is on the whole uniformly though not thickly wooded. It 
has, however, no forests, either spontaneous or planted, 
either reserved by the sta;e for timber or by private indi- 
viduals for game. Its wood-lands are limited to small groups of trees planted 
for fruit or shade, or protected by their sacred character. The portion of tho 
total area occupied by such groves ( bdgh ) of trees is about 3*3 per cent. The 
land lying along the .old Ganges cliff, being poor, raviny, and ill adapted to 
agriculture, is comparatively more thickly wooded than the rest of the district ; 
while the western lowlar-ds and trans-Gangetic parganahsare the most scantily 
provided with trees. In the Kanauj, Bhojpur, and Pah&ra parganahs tho 
percentage of wooded land is 75, 9*0, and 7*5 respectively ; in the Tirwa 
tahsil, 2*3; in the Chhibramau tahsil, 3*7 ; in Shamsabad East and Mubam- 
madabad, 2*9 ; and in Kaimganj tahsil, 2. In the trans-Gaugetic parganahs 
but T2 per cent, of the area is occupied by trbes. 1 

The principal rivers and streams of the district are tho Ganges (Ganga), 
Rdmganga, Kdli uadi, Isan, Burhganga or old Ganges, 
Bagar, P&ndu, and Rind or Arind. Of these the four first 
named alone are perennial. 2 The remainder, being mere escape-channels for 
surplus drainage, cease flowing not long after the close of the monsoon. 

The Ganges first skirts the northern frontier, severing Farukhabad from 
Budaun and Shahjahdnpur. Bat near the point where 
the three parganahs of Kampil, Shamsabad West, aud 
Amritpur meet, the river turns southwards through the district, dividing its 
main portion from the tahsil of Aligarh. It re-emerges on the frontier opposite 

*Mr. Evan’s noted. Mr.Jrvine demurs to the land along the old bank of the Ganges being 
called poor. *When, if ever, the Eatehgarh branch of the Ganges Canal discharges into 

tho Bagar, tho latter course of that mer also will perhaps be perennial. 


Hirers, 


Ganges. 
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of Singirfimpur, aud> flowing south-easi aud south forms, the border 
^ the amallei* streams of this district join it either herein or 

further to the souths The only towns or villages of importance on its modern 
bank are JPatefagarh, Kusumkfaor, and Daipur. Farukbabad is now nearly 
two miles distant from Ghatiya>-ghdt, the landing-place at which boats bring- 
ing cargo for that city unload. It is worthy of notice, however, that several 
of the most important towns and villages are perched on the high ridge which 
formed the original bank of the river. Such are the ancient cities of Kanauj, 
once the capital of Northern India ; of Kampil, where the five P&ndav brothers 
married their single bride ; and of Skamsabad, founded by the Emperor Shams- 
uddfu Iltitmish ; with the less historic Kaimganj and Clnlsara, both in the same 
tahsil (Kaimganj) as the two places last named. • 

, Amongst tributaries of the Ganges the most important is the R?imganga. 

> Entering the district from Slidhjahdnpur, this river flows 

The Ramganga. _ ® J n 

through parganahs Arnntpur and Kliakhatmau into 

Ilardu.i, joining the Ganges opposite Ibrabimpur of Kanauj. Oa its sandy 
and yielding banks, which in the rains are liable to its constant ravages, no 
large village is situate. Whop swollen by rains the Ramganga frequently 
floods for days the flat lowlands through which it passes ; and on the flood 
subsiding is often found to have carved for itself some fresh channel, or left 
behind it a sterile deposit of sand. In Arriritpur and Khakhatmau the area 
liable to its action amounts to 27 square miles. There is, moreover, a network 
of smaller channels which fill during the rains and connect the waters of 
the Ganges and the Ramganga. The principal of these channels are known by 
the names of the Nasa, the Rapiya, the Nadiya, the Charniya, and the Katwiya. 
The two former flow out of the Ramganga, the three latter from the Ganges. 
But they are all so connected with each other that when the Ramganga is in 
flood, and the Ganges not, the Ndsa fills and carries its waters to the Ganges ; and 
w hep the opposite is the case the Oh&miya fills and carries the Ganges water to 
tlm Ramganga. Besides these there are several back-waters or side-channels 
(sota), which rejoin their parent streams after a short parallel or rapidly curv- 
ing course. 

|4r. Elliott thus contrasts the characters of Ganges and Ramganga ; — 
“ The Ganges* £s becomes its great age, keeps sedately within its bed, and only 
rolls wearily from one side to another. But the Ramganga is a gambolling 
vagabond, and “ wanders at its own sweet will ” ovor many miles of country , 
carving out beds qaprioiously for itself, and leaving them as illogically so 
that it becomes quite exciting to trace it in its frolics and to mark off on the 
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map,ii Itispecta villages day by dijr, the different past cdnrses of Ihe 
’Bo^^angbs aod B4mgai^ga ai*b crossed between October and Jcine by bridges 
pf boats. That over the Ganges Is situated at Ghatiyaghdt, nearFarukbab$d;bii 
the Bareilly road, and that over the Ramganga at Man, on the same highway. 
Both these bridges are broken up on the downfall of the rains, and alt traffic then 
crosses by means of the usual ferry-boats. These are the only two boat bridges, 
but there are numerous ferries. Over the Ganges ferry-boats ply at fourteen 
places, which, beginning from the north-west, are as follows : — 

Stirajpur, crossing to Budaun ; Pindara, Bhagw&npur and Bhartpur, 
crossing to Shdhjahanpur ; Karanpur, on the road from Kftimganj to Amritpur; 
Shik&rpur, and Ghatiyagh&t on that from Farukbabad to Aligarh ; and Gola- 
ghdt, Singir&mpur, Jalesar, Kusumkhor, Mavyura, Rajghfit, Mehndi (Mahdi- 
ghat) and Ddipur, which cross over to Hardoi. On the R&mganga there are 
ferries at Amiyapur leading to Sh&hjah&npur, and at Karanpur Dat between 
Amritpur and Alldbganj. Of all these crossings that at Ghatiyaghdt is easily 
the most profitable, the right to collect its tolls selling for some Rs. 5,000 
yearly. 

Next in size of the perennial streams is the Kdli nadi or Black rivor, 
^ which according to Colonel Tod divided the territory of the 
Dehli Tomars from that of the Kanauj H&thors, and was 
often dyed with the blood of their battles. Rising in Muzaffarnagar, it first 
touches this district at the once Buddhist village of Saukisa in Shamsabad 
East. Flowing along the border of that parganah, it for a distance of about ten 
miles forms the frontier witli Mainpuri. It then passes within the district, 
running east-southeastward, and at one point near Singir&mpur approaohing 
within a mile of the Ganges. But about three miles north of Kanauj it takes a 
sudden turn to the south-south-east, passing through the old Ganges cliff, and 
skirting its foot until the Ganges is at length reached, four miles below that city. 

During its course through this district it is crossed by two bridges. The 
first is a masonry structure at Madanpur, on the branch of the Grand Trunk 
Road leading from Bewar in Mainpuri to Fatehgarh. The second is an iron 
suspension bridge on a second branch of the Grand Trunk Road, that from 
Fatehgarh to' Gursahdiganj. This was built in 1836 by Hakim Mahdi Ali 
Khan, premier to the king of Oudhd The Madanpur bridge, whose tolls sell 
for some Rs. 7,250 yearly, is, after Ghatiyaghdt, the most lucrative river-cross- 
ing in the district. Besides these bridges there are four ferries across the 

j it mtt*fc not he supposed that a memorial of this, minister exists in MahdigWtt, whose name- 
is much older than his. 
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stream— at Sabaspur, on the road to Bishangarh ; Kamhanli, between Muham- 
madabad and Chhibramau ; Udharanpur, on the road from Fatehgarh to 
Chhibf &tuau ; and Para ura, on that from Fatehgarh to Talgram. There is 
an artificial ehannel, now dry, leading from the Ganges to the Kali nadi, 
at the point where the two rivers moat nearly approach each other. It 
is called the Nala Khanta ; and is said to have been dug some 250 years 
ago by one Makrand Rai K&yatb, siibadar of Kanauj, 1 with the pious 
motive of recalling the holy waters of the Ganges to their ancient course 
under the walls of Kanauj. Though the engineering skill at his disposal 
was not equal to the task, tho empty channel still remains as evidence of 
his good intentions. On the strength of a legend heard at Kanauj, General 
Cunningham 2 concludes that the Nala Khanta was a natural channel, through 
whioh the Ganges spontaneously flowed into what is now the bed of the K&li 
uadi. But the general tradition points clearly in tho other direction ; and 
the channel itself bears every mark of artificial construction or renewal. Such, 
indeed, seems tho meaning of tho name it bears; 1 But the chief objection to 
General Cunningham’s theory is the fact that the channel cuts through tho 
high cliff of the Ganges, which is nowhere else in the Dd&b pierced by that 
river. The tendency of the Gauges during tho past three centuries has been 
to form beds eastward, and not westward, of its ancient course. The channel, 
moreover, is very narrow, and it is difficult to imagino such a river as the Ganges 
flowing through it. It is indeed possible that tho Kali nadi onco flowed 
through it, meeting the Ganges at its eastern end ; and that after the smaller 
stream had abandoned it Makrand Rai excavated it afresh. But General 
Cunningham’s theory is in no way required to account for the tradition that 
the Ganges once flowed under the towers of Kanauj. Tho two rivers formerly 
met near the village of Miaripur, where the Kali nadi emerges from the 
uplands; and the Gauges from that point flowed in tho present bed of its 
tributary, past the walls of the city. Tho strip of land now separating Kanauj 
from the Ganges was thrown up later, when tho rivor left the high cliff at 
Ibrdhimpur and gradually shifted eastwards. Whoro it flows beneath that 
cliff, in the old course of the Ganges, tho K&li nadi is often called Chhota or 
Little Ganges. It is the Ab-isiy&n , or Blackwater of some Musalman chroni- 
clers; and is known also as Kaiindri and Kaliui. By the Ram&yana it is 
named Ikshumati, and by Megasthenes Oxumatis. 

x Thig person was probably the same as Haja Makrand Rai Khatri (not KSyath), first gover- 
nor of "united Katehr or Rob i I khan d. Ifc flourished between 165 7 and 1679. See Gaz., V.* 
666-66. *Arch. Surv. Reports , 1.. *84. y That name is probably connected With 

khandna^ to be cut or dug, and khami, a kind of spade. 

3 
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Burhganga. 


The only other permanent stream is the river fsan r which in its conra© 
through this district divides the tahsils of Chhibr&raau and 
Kanauj from that of Tirwa, passing on into Cawnpore. 
It is crossed during the rains by ferries near Tirwa on the road from T&lgr&m 
to Tirwa, and near Thattia on tho road from Kanauj to Thattia. At other 
seasons of the year it is easily forded s and no necessity for a ferry exists. 

'Of intermittent streams, the first to be mentioned is the Buddh or 
Burhganga, which as its name denotes, flows in an old bed, 
or rather old beds, of the Ganges. It has two clearly- 
marked channels, both known by the name of Burhganga or Burhia. These 
are identical almost as far oast as Gangpur, two and a half miles north of 
Kampil. But at that point one channel, which is undoubtedly the more modern 
of the two, turns due north and runs into the Ganges ; while the other or 
older branch flows eastward, at a distance of between half and two miles from 
the cliff, to join the great rivor near Azizabad, six miles east of Shamsabad. 
The latter channel is very much tho shallower, and contains hardly anywhere 
large pools of water. Its depression is so gentle, and has been so long silting 
up, that in places it may be passed unnoticed. 

There are two Burhgangas in the eastern Duab ; and this lower Burli- 

Kecession of the 8 an & a * s not con f as ed with its upper namesake, on 

Ganges from ihe whose banks stands tho venerable town of llastin&imr. 1 
bed of that river. nn i r» i . . . * 

ihe lower JJurhganga makes its first appearance in Aligarh, 

assuming in Eta a more definite course and more permanent flow* The ques- 
tion when it ceased to bo the bod of the Ganges is one of considerable histori- 
cal interest. That the Ganges once flowed under the old cliff is indubitable. 
Even if no other proofs existed, the temples and hermitages with which that 
cliff is studded would show that the hallowed stream once rolled beneath it. 
Here, then, was the first bed of the Ganges. Its second was the old Burhia, 
its third the new, and its fourth that in which it at present flows* 

The historical notices quoted by Sir Henry Elliot 3 tend to show that, 
c n until well within Akbar’s long reign (1556-1603), the 

quotations on this Ganges flowed directly below the cliff. The Kanaujkhcwd, 
Bub ^ ect for instance, mentions that King Prithir&j, who flourished at 

the close of the twelfth century, retreated from Kanauj to Soron along the 
banks of the Ganges. In the life of a Saint named Az(z-ud-din, after whom 
perhaps Azizabad is named, it is stated that the emperor Shams-ud-din 
(1211-36) fought a naval battle on the Ganges under the walls of Khor, beside 
1 See Meerut notice, Gaz., Ill, 213-14. 2 Supplemental Glossary, art, Bujhyanga . 
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Shamsabad. Farishta and Ziya-ud-din Barni note that the crazy but talented 
emperor Muhammad Tughlak (1325-51) removed his capital to Sargdwari, 
near Patiali, Kampil, and Khor, on the banks of the Ganges. The next extract 
from the Tabakdt-i-Akbari, shows that Sargdwari was on the banks of the 
Ganges, and that Kampil and Khor were near it. Succeeding quotations from 
the same work prove that in the same reign, that of Khizr Khan (1414-21), 
PachUtna and Patidli were on the Ganges. While again noting some of 
these facts, Abd-ul-k&dir of Budaun ( ob . 16 15) 1 makes no mention of the 
Ganges having changed its course ; although Nidhpur and Aul&i, then a 
part of Budaun, are now on this side of the river. They have since the reces- 
sion of the Ganges, as already noted, formed a portion of this district, but 
are now in Eta. 

Soron, Pachlana, Patiali, Sargdw&ri, Shamsabad, Kampil, and Khor, are 
all on the old clifT above the Burhganga : the four first in Eta, and the rest in 
Farukhabad. It may indeed be said that Sir Henry Elliot’s excerpts would 
apply equally well to the river if it flowed a short distance from the cliff. But 
Mr. C. A. Elliott’s ethnological researches tend to much the same result, viz., 
that the Ganges quitted the foot of the cliff for the old Burhia above 350 
y cars ago. 

The Ganges, lie remarks, is a great separator. 2 In a day when 
every clan’s hand was against its neighbour, strategic 

Are corafirmed by reasons forbade tho colonizing ltaiputs to halve their 
the researches of Mr. _ ° . 

C A. Elliott strength by placing themselves astride of a great river, 

which could not always be crossed when tho call to arms 
{(jokar) went round. Ilenco, if wo find a clan cut in two by the Ganges, wo 
may safely predicate that the clan was thore before the river, and not the 
river before the clan. This is just what we find in tho lowlands between the 
old cliff and new river-bed. Bais, Katilia, and Raghubansi Rajputs, of 
Budaun and Shahjahanpur tribes, hold also laud ou this side of the Ganges. 

Tho Ganges, then, has receded from its old cliff and cut further into 

First step of the Budaun and Shahjahanpur. But when was its first step 
Gang08 * taken ? The tract between the cliff and tho old Burhia 

18 occupied by, amongst others, Kati&r Rajputs from tho southern Alfganj; 
in Eta. Their domain lies solely in the lowlands, and not, like those of their 
neighbours, partly above the cliff. When, therefore, their pedigrees assort that 

1 See Gaz,, V., 54 fBudaun notice,). * Herein is a difference between Indian 

and European rivers. The latter are said not to form good frontiers, because the same races 
dwell as a rule on both banks. But the great Indian rivers, broad, swollen, and rapid for a 
third of the year, are true ethnological boundaries. 
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6econd and third. 


tboy- e$WB' to tliis part of the country .fifteen generations 
inferred that about fifteen generations or 350 years back 1 the Ganges had 
jttefc removed to wbat is now the’ old Burhia. Again, beneath Shaimsabad lies 
the village of Akbarpur Damodar, belonging to the Mnftngo family of 
Sfcamsabad Kdyatbs. The name of Damodar Das occurs in their pedigree 
thirteen generations back, or about 1550. It is hard to resist the oonclusion 
that this village was formed, on the recession of the Ganges, by Damodar Das, 
who named it after himself and the great emperor (Akbar) whose official he was. 

The question when the Ganges left the old for the new Burhia, and the 
new Burhia for its present course, is not so clear; but Mr. 
Elliott thinks that this removal was very gradual and 
undecided. The colonies, including several of PatMns, are extremely mixed ; 
and their pedigrees are short, ranging from but four to eight generations ago. 
It may therefore bo inferred that the final recession to the modern bed occurred 
about 150 years ago ; and Mr. Elliott suggests that during the preceding two 
centuries the Ganges had oscillated between old and new Burhia, rendering 
the intervening land uneulturable. 

Entering the district from Eta, the Bagur traverses Shamsabad West, and, 

^turning to the south-west, joins the Ganges under the 
The Bagfir. . . . 

old town of Bhojpur. It carries off a large body of water 

during the rains, but rapidly falls and runs dry when they cease. In many 

places its bed is then ploughed for cultivation ; and the natural moisture of 

the soil produces fine crops of wheat. Till within the last few miles of its 

course the river’s banks are low, and so gradually sloping as in places to be 

barely noticeable when the stream has departed. In its course it is crossed by 

two masonry bridges : one about five miles west of Fatchgarh, on the branch of 

the grand trunk road connecting that place with Be war ; the other at nearly 

the same distance to the south, on the branch from Fatohgarh to Gursalniiganj. 

The Pandit has in this district a course of some eight miles only. It 
enters from Etawa, and passes through the southern vil- 
lages of Tirwa into Cawnpore. The A rind flows through 
Sakravva, and along the southern border of Sakatpur, into Et&wa. 

The channel of the Ganges, as it skirts or traverses the district, shifts 
Formation of the according as the river runs under the high upland cliff or 

river channels. through the alluvial lowlands. Where high cliff forms its 

right bank, it has therein a permanent limit which is not easily eroded,; wbilo 

1 Mr. Elliott apparently reckons three generations to seventy years. It is believed that in 
Europe three go to the century ; and in a country where four successive monarebs reigned 
between them 15 1 years (”1650-1707), the former allowance seems a little small. 


Other streams. 
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iti left bank, consisting merely of sand, is subject to perpetual changes from 
the action of the stream. The cliff is composed of a hard mixture of loam and 
saftd, of such consistency that while the action of the surface drainage gnaws 
it into many ravines, the mass of the cliff remains undestroyed. The resistance 
of this barrier, and the weakness of the opposite bank, causes the river again 
aud again to Bhift further from the former towards the latter, leaving behind it 
a legacy of sand. It is the formation of alluvial mould above these sandy 
deposits which creates the tardi and kachoha lands. In the lowlands them~ 
selves both banks are of sand ; and the channel is here liable to great and fre- 
quent changes. This remark applies also to the Ramganga, which, not being a 
snow-fed stream, varies greatly in volume, &nd is even more erratic in its 
movements than the Ganges. 

The sandj' islands formed bv the action of "the current in the middle of 
these streams are often enriched with much of the good soil that is being hur- 
ried down in solution. But at the same time tracts, on which an alluvial mould 
has already settled, are frequently resterilized by deposits of sand. The condition 
of both islets and banks is therefore very precarious. The floods of a single 
year may carry off a huge cantle of cultivated land, or ruin its fertility ; 
while the process of restoration or alluvion is necessarily slow and unccrtaiil. 

The K&li nadi and the Isan are confined by a high bank on each side. 
Within these limits each has its tardi , which it floods in the rains, and through 
which it almost yearly cuts some fresh channel as a retreat for the dry weather. 
The banks of this channel are composed of white sand with a top layer of soft mould. 
Having nopower of resisting the action of water, they undergo ceaseless changes ; 
and the course of the river, albeit within smaller limits, shifts like that of the 
Ramganga. The deposits left resemble those of both Ramganga and Ganges. 

Tho district is traversed, or about to bo traversed, by branches of two 
^ great irrigation channels — the Ganges and Lower Ganges 

Canals. Jk general and historical description of these 
works has been given elsewhere ; l and we need here mention only such special 
details as affect Farukbabad. 

The Cawnpore branch of the Ganges Canal has been constructed for 
The Ganges many years, and crosses, in an cast-south oasterly direc- 

tion the whole breadth of the Tirwa tahsil. It in fact 
crowns the ridge of the Isan-Arind watershed ; and lias a length in this 
district of miles. Its width lessens from a maximum of CO feet at its 

1 y ° r Ganges Canal see Gaz., Vot. II., p. 13-32 (introduction to Meerut Division) and 
307-63 (Aligarh district). For Lower Ganges Canal iLid % 363-60* 
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entry to a minimum of 46 at its exit, the average depth in times of good 
j, ; . supply .being about six feet. Its eight distributaries 

are in eastward order the Taria, which quits it before 
entering the district; the Mirz&pur, Saf6ya, Tirwaaud Kanswa, Bahosi, Sukhi 
and Aima. All of these, except the Kanswa, are tapped from its left bank. The 
Mirzapur rdjbaha reinforces the Saraya, the Sardya the Tirwa, and' the Ba- 
hosi the Sukhi ; while the Tirwa, at the point where joined by the Saraya, 
throws ofF a short channel to join the Bahosi. The total length of all distri- 
butaries is 94 miles, the Tirwa (25 miles) being the longest. The Kanswa distri- 
butary passes on into Etawa, the Tirwa, Snkhi and Aima into Cawnpore. The 
oanal is crossed by 12 bridges — that is, one to every 2 miles and 7 furlongs. 

The following statement shows the area whioh during 1877-78 this canal 
watered in each pargana : — 



Acreage of land irrigated for 

Total irriga- 

Number of 

Farganah. 

Autumn liar- 

Spring har- 

Both har- 

tion of year 
in acres. 

villages 

watered. 


vest. 

vest. 

vests. 

Saurikh 

7,387 

4,800 

3,775 

12,187 

40 

Sakrawa ... ... 

1,955 

1,309 

1,047 

3,264 

22 

Bakatpur ... 

f I irwa-Thatia 1 ... ... 

4,857 

2,744 

1,225 

7,601 

29 

10,433 

9,090 

1,450 

19,523 

69 

Total 

24,632 

17,943 

7,497 

42,575 

150 


And the nature and area of the various crops irrigated by flow or lift 
may be thus shown : — 


Description of crops 

Acreage watered by 

i 

Description of crops. 

Acreage watered by 

Flow. 

Lift. 

Flow. 

Lift. 

Garden and orchard 

194 

350 

Fibrbs f £ otton - 

881 

849 

Sugarcane 

1,402 

1,538 

i? IBRBS ... } Hemp 

8 

2 

f Wheat ... 

3,359 

3,353 

Dtb ... Indigo ... 

7,268 

4,0j 3 

v : Barley ... 

3,001 

4,251 

Drugs [ 2 p,ura - 

611 

1,802 

!< 1 Rico ... 

1,465 

221 

urugs ... ^ Tobacc0 

8 

33 

« J Maize ... 

460 

1,116 

Waternuta ... 

8 

... 

S j Jodr millet 

1,674 

3,043 

Crops watered but one* 

284 

165 

u Canary- seed ) 

24 

10 

and insufficiently. 



J Ditto (chena). j 






\^Bajra ditto •«» 

312 

264 




g f Chick-pea or gram ... 

153 

110 




“j ] Peas 

396 

301 

Total 

21,155 

21,430 

( Arhar 

7 

... 
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i A fresh distributary, at press nt under aligutnent, will water pargana Chhibr&mau also. 
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As the accounts of the Cawnpore Irrigation Division are not kept by 
district, it is impossible -to show, for Farukhabad alone, tbo canal receipt and 
expenditure. But the water-rate for irrigation is realized by the Collector, and 
this can be separately shown. It in 1877-78 amounted to Rs. 88,785 for occu- 
piers, while for owners no rate was levied. Besides tho water-rate, Rs. 31,588 
is yearly credited to the canal on account of the enhancement which, owing to 
canal irrigation, was found possible at the revision of the land-assessment. 

The Bewar and Fatehgarh branches of the Lower Ganges Canal, both 
„ under construction, will be opened respectively in 

* ' 1880-81 and 1881-82. The former branch will not 

itself pass through the district, but will throw out distributaries towards 

Bew*r branch diatribu- Chhibraman, to water the K&li nadi and Isan 

taries * watershed. The total length of these distributaries, 

major and minor, will be 42| miles. Almost immediately after crossing tho 
Mainpuri frontier the u Bewar branch rdjbaha ” will bifurcate into two major 
distributaries, the Nigoh (6 miles) and the Mighnuli (11). The Binsia major 
r6jbaha (6 miles) will enter from Mainpuri further south, at the south- 
western corner of tho watershed. The remaining major distributaries, tho 
Atrauli (6 miles) and Khubariapur (4£), will be brandies of those already named ; 
and the length of minor rajbahas will be 10 miles. 

Entering from Eta, the Fatehgarh branch will flow south-eastwards through 
the K&imganj tahsil with a course of 21 miles. The 
latter part of that course will be almost parallel to the 
Farukhabad-Kaimganj road, near which the canal will ultimately discharge into 
an affluent of the Bagar. It is proposed to construct 40 miles of major and 20 
of minor distributaries, but their exact alignment and names are as yet unsettled. 

Canal irrigation is popularly debited with causing an increase in the 
__ A . , spread of fever and ague; but there is no good reason to 

health and spring believe that any such increase has taken place in this district. 

The tract of country traversed by the Ganges Canal was 
always a region of shallow lakes and ponds, always exceptionally subject to floods 
in the rains. Nor is there any greater prevalence of fevers in that part than in 
other portions of the district, when at certain seasons of the year fever is almost 
universal. The spring level has, however, been affected very much. The water 
has now risen to within eight or ten feet of the surface where formerly it lay at a 
depth of twenty feet or more; and this rise prevents the construction of wells 
where wells were once common enough. So far as irrigation is conccrnod, the 
canal itself supplies a remedy for the damage caused ; but in many instances 


Fatehgarh branch. 



great idconvenience has arisen from the loss of wells which supplied drinking 
water. Many a village is now limited to the single masonry well which has 
•SutririVei for its supply. > » * 

• The shallow lagoons or jhili ; of thif district lie for the most part in the inidst 
^ kcs of *he usar plains, or rather in those tracts of country where 

lisar plains occupy a large portion of the area. They are 
hence found mostly in parganah Shamsabad East, and in the Chhibramau and 
Tirwa tabsWs. Tdlgram means “the village of ponds and the parganah named 
after that village, in Chhibramau, contains no less than eight large jbils. Such 
lakes depend for their supply of water on the rains, and in some few cases on 
canals also. None of them, so far as is known, drinks from any natural spring; 
and all are, in fact, simple accumulations of surface drainage which can find no 
other outlet. During the rains their overflowings are carried off along shallow 
water- courses, which later on in the year could hardly be detected were not 
their moist beds often marked with bright green crops of rice or wheat* The 
most important rice lands of the district, those in the south of Tirwa, all indeed 
lie along the course of the drainage lines which remove the floods from the 
central plains of the tahsll. 

The two great systems as it were of jhils are that of the watershed between 
K&li nadi and Tsan, and that of the plain south of Isan, in which parganah 
Tirwa-Tliatia is situate. They consist; of a series of lagoons which, even at 
their lowest, ineludo a large expanso of swamp and water. These jhils are 
widely utilized for irrigation ; the water being carried along artificial channels, 
sometimes to great distances, and applied to the field with the aid of the lehri 
or swinging basket. 1 The fringe of land surrounding the jhil, flooded only 
when the waters are at their highest, is sown. with rice. And this is sometimes 
followed by a crop of barley, where the soil remains moist enough to admit of 
being ploughed for that purpose. 

The most important jhils are those around Nigoh in parganah Chhibra- 
mau. 2 Of the Talgr&m lagoons, the Bh&gel at Amolar has an area of 49 acres; 
the BhoUni, near Baroli, of 69; the Amwani at Pangaon, of 68; the Doha, in 
the same village, of 32; the Kaint at Tera Eabu, of 234; the Rakhel at Tam- 
biy imau, of 38 ; the BhoJani at Rohili, of 81 ; and the Dadar at Narmau, of 
298. Parganah Tirwa-Thatia can boast the important jbfls of Lakh, Babosi, 
Majhlai, 3 Umarda, Sukhi, Agh&s, Firozpur, and Sanda. 

i IVr some account of lift irrigation by swinging basket (elsewhere beri or dautt) see Gaz.» 
V., 31-32 (Budaun), and VI., SJO-4 1 (Gorakhpur). * One of these, the Mlghauli, 

will be traversed by the Nigon on distributary of the Lower Ganges Canal. 3 The 

Babosi and Majhlai jhils are traversed respectively by the Tirwa and Bahosi distributaries of 
the Ganges Canal, 
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Of the rivers and lakes in this district, none but the Ganges and K4m- 
Navtiation gangs 1 are navigated at any season of the year. The body 

of water in the K&li nadi and the Isan would during the 
monsoon b$ ^sufficient to carry the boats which are employed on the Ganges; and 
the mininmm burthen of such vessels may be reckoned at about twenty-five 
tons. But no monsoon traffic enlivens any part of these % streams except the 
lower twelve miles of the K61i nadi, into which during the rains boats passing 
down the Ganges are brought through the Khanta nala, in order to avoid the 
strong stream of the Ganges. The Kali nadi has, however, no independent 
traffic of its own. The lakes are all too shallow to admit of any navigation. 
The main (Cawnpore) branch of the Ganges Canal is navigable; but the 
navigation confines itself, so far as this district is concerned, to the transport 
of a little fuel. The branches of the Lower Ganges Canal are not, according 
to present proposals, intended to bear any traffic. Even on the banks of the 
Ganges, there is no town with any great community of boatmen. 

The district has hitherto enjoyed no communication by rail. The stations 
Commuwicatiohs. nearest its border have been Achalda and Phaphund in 

Kttl1 * Etdwa and Jhinjhak in Cawnporo. But Shikohabad in 

Mainpuri, and the two stations at Cawnpore, being connected with Farukh- 
abad by metalled roads, have monopolized far the larger portion of the traffic 
bound to or from the district. 

A change is, however, at hand. The Cawnpore and Farukhabad Light 
Railway, now under construction, will connect the two cities whose name it 
bears. Its steel rails follow as nearly as possible the line of the metalled 
Grand Trunk and Gursah&iganj roads, but for about 13 miles in this district 
their course diverges from that lino. Such divergences occur as a rule where the 
road passes through villages, approaches bridges at too steep a gradiont, or 
turns at too crooked a curve. The total length of the railway in this district 
is 4r2, miles and 7 furlongs. The six stations, at Mir&n-sar&i, Fatehpur, Gur- 
sah&iganj, Kamalganj, Fatehgarh, and Furukhabad (terminus), are already 
being built.* The railway is likely to be opened about the middle or end of 
*1880* 


1 The R&mganga navigation is, as mentioned in the Budaun and Bareilly notices, chiefly 
conflried to a small monsoon traffic of barnbus und grain ; see Gaz., V, 10*11, 613. 
fl The plans of this railway were not, when the notice on Cawnpore was written*, 
sufficiently advanced for the stations in that district to be mentioned. Those stations are aa 
follows i— 


1. Cawnporo (terminus). 

2 . Kaliy input. 

3. Mandhana. 

4. Chaubepur. 


6. Shifirfijpur. 

6. Pura. 

7. Bilhaur. 

8. Araul, 


4 
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chief link which at present connects Farukhabad with surrounding 
Roads. districts is the metalled Grand Trunk Road, whose jrast 

The Grand Trunk length, 1 excellent - construction, and uninterrupted shade 
of avenue, fairly entitle it to be deemed the finest highway in the world. 
Along it up to Qursab&iganj will run, as just mentioned, the Cawnppro and 
Farukhabad Light Railway. Entering from Oawnpore, the road travels west- 
north-westwards into Mainpuri. Beside it at Mirfin-sar&i, Jalalabad, Gnrsab&i- 
And other metal- ganj, and Chhibrfimau, are cncamping-grounds where troops 
led lines. may 0 b fcain water, fuel, and, with due notice, plentiful for- 

age. From it at Gursahtiiganj branches the metalled Gursahaiganj road, which 
will bear the railway oil to Fatehgarh, and lias anen camping-ground at Khuda- 
ganj. At Fatehgarh cantonments, where lies another encamping-ground, 
begins a continuation of the same highway. This, the metalled “ Fatehgarh 
section” of the Robilkhand Trunk Road, crosses the Ganges at Ghatiagh&t, 
and passes northwards through tahsfl Aligarh into ShShjahAnpur. It has an 
encamping-ground for troops at Alblhganj. From the Grand Trunk Road at 
33ewar in Mainpuri starts another metalled branch, which passing north-east- 
wards through this district, with an encamping-ground at Muhammadabad, ends 
at Fatehgarh, The only other metalled line of length or importance is that 
which, starting from the Mau gate of Farukhabad, travels north-westwards to 
Kaimganj. The metalled roads are the arteries from which a network of nume- 
rous unmetalled veins spread across the district. The latter may be divided into 
two classes : — (1) those connecting this with other districts, and (2) those purely 
local roads which in tho district itself connect different towns with one another. 

The most important of the former class run (1) from Farukhabad through 
Un me tailed or Nawabganj to Aliganj in Eta, and (2 , from Farukhabad 
earthen roads. through Chhibraraau and Saurikh to Airwa in Et&wa. To 

the latter class belongs the road which, starting from Kampil, travels to K&im- 
ganj, and there throwing off a branch to Sbamsabad, passes on to Nawdbganj, 
Muhammadabad, Chhibrdmau, Tdlgnun, Tirwa, and Thatia. This road runs 
the whole length of the district and is connected by very numerous feeders on 
both sides with outlying villages. From it at Tirwa run branches to Saurikh* 
on the west and Kanauj on the east. 

The mileage within the district of the different roads may be seen from 
the following statement, which distributes all highways into first class, or 
raised, bridged, and metalled ; second class, or raised and bridged, but not 
metalled ; third class, neither raised nor metalled, but occasionally bridged ; 

1 Tlic Grand Trunk Koad extends from Calcutta to Peshawar. 
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and fourth olass, more cross-country cart-tracks from village to village, neither 


metalled, raised, nor bridged. 



First class roads. 




Mileage within district. 

Gmd trunk road 

... .... 

42 

Be war branch ... ... 

... ••• 

21 

Gursahfiiganj ... 

• M ... 

20 

Farukhabad and Y&ktitganj ... 

... >•« 

... 5 

„ „ Qhatiagh&t 

... ih 

... 3 

Kohilkhaml trunk road (Fatehgarh section) 

... 

... 19 

K&imganj 

... .... 

... 23 

Farukhabad and Pattia .... 

... ... 

... 3 

Fatehgarh and Lal-darwaza (Farukhabad) 

... 

3 

„ „ Kadri darwaza 

.*• Ml 

... 3 

Station -roads ... 

M. 

7 


Total 

149 

Second class roads. 


Farukhabad to Chhibrimau ... 

... ... 

17 

Fatehgarh to Pattia 

••• ... 

7 

Tbattia to Saurikh 

... ... 

... 31 

Chhibramau to Tirwa 

Ill .*« 

24 

Tirwa to Makrandngar ... 

... ... 

12 

Tliatia to Kanauj 

... ... 

13 

Jaganoatil to Mahdi gbit 

..« ... 

... 3 

Chhibritnau to Muhammadabad ... 

... *•« 

... 14 

Mubammadabad to Surajpur gh6t ... 

... ... 

... 30 

Iiathiapur to Aliganj (in Eta) ... 

»»• » * * 

... 2 1 

Kaimganj to Kampii 

.*• Ml 

... 6 

Kanauj to Tera Mullon ... 

,,, ... 

... 7 

Cbhibr&man to Chhappanna ... 

»«l ... 

... 22 

Khudiganj to Barhanpur Birhar 

... ••• 

24 

Ivanipil to Gauri Mahadeopur ... 

• •• Ml 

... 10 

Faizbagh to. Shamsabad ... 

... *** 

... 3 

Tirwa to Bela in (Et4wa) ... 

... 

11 

Kanauj to Mayyura or Meora ghdt . . . 

Mf Ml 

6 

Gan/ Tirwa to Kararapatti 

IM 

... 4 

Sarai Mir&o to Kanauj 


2 

Station road 

Ml i • » 

lo 


Total 

276 

Third class roads. 



Of these, the road statement shows 42, the principal being those 
from Singfrfimpur to Amritpur (23 miles), Baraun to Plthan (20), 
Kanauj to Tfclgratn (80), Farukhabad to Punpalpur (20), Tfilgraui to 
Sharifabad (17), Satiadhin to Dhubghatta (16), Dhubghatta ghAt to 
Hawerpur (15), Yakfitganj to Talgr&m, (16), and Shamsabad to Sarai 
Aghatlu Eta (IGJ) ; total, 402. 



Farrukhabad. 
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Fourth class roads. 

26. The principal being that from Shamsabad to Altthganj vid Amrilpur (16| mile*) j 
total, 179. 

The following is a polymetricdl table showing the distance by road from 
Farukhabad, Fatehgarh, and one another of the principal places in the dis- 
trict 



The only bridge of present importance is the small iron suspension over 
the Kdli nadi ; but that river will be bridged also by the 
Bnugts ‘ railway. The annexed statement, however, shows at a 

glance the manner in which the principal roads cross the principal streams. 
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A few items of military value, such as the breadth and depth of the rivers, 
and the nature of their banks, have been added : — 


Road. 

River. 

Means of 

Flooded 
season . 

Dry 
season . 

Character of 

transit. 

A 

% 

CD 

M 

CQ 

JB 

eu 

V 

A 


Pu 

0> 

Q 

0 

03 

CO 

1 8 

CO 

U t Class. 



Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. 



Bewar 

Bag&r 

Masonry 

bridge. 

56 



• ft 

Hard clay, 

Hard clay, 

Ditto 

K&li nadi ... 

Ditto 

250 


>•* 




Gursahiuganj ... 

Baadr 

Ditto 

60 

••• 

... 

• •• 

... 


Ditto 

Kali nadi ... 

Iron suspen- 
sion bridge. 

300 

• at 

1 

... 


... 

Rohilkhand 

trunk 

Ganges 

Bridge of 

boats in dry 
season ; fer- 
ry in rains. 

9,450 

40 

800 

12 

Clay on 
right; 
s a n d o n 
left. 

Sand. 

Ditto 

Ramganga ,,, 

Ferry and 

bridge of 
boats. 

6,150 

15 

200 

8 

Sand ... 

i 

Sand. 

Faro khabad* 
Pattia. 

Bagdr 

Masonry 

bridge. 

60 

... 

Dry... 

Dry ... 

Hard clay, 

Hard clay. 

2nd Class . 









Farukhabad- 

Cbhibramau. 

Ditto 

Ford 

63 

7 

Do. ... 

Do. .. 

Do. ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

Kali nadi ... 

B r i d g e o f 
boats in dry 
season ; fer- 
ry in rains. 

6,000 

24 

180 

10 

Alternate 
clay and 
sand. 

Sand. 

Fatehgarh-Pattia, 

Bag&r 

Ford ... 

45 

71 

Dry.... 

Dry ... 

Hard clay, 

Hard clay. 

Chhibramau-Tir * 

fsan 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 


wa. 







Sand and 
clay. 

Sand and 
clay. 

Tirwa-Makra n d - 
nagar. 

Ditto 

Ford in dry 
season,* 
boats in 
rains. 

800 

14 

100 

2 

Tbatla-Kanauj „ 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

900 

Do. 

77 

3 

Do. 

Do. 

Chhibramau-Mu- 

hammadabad. 

Kali nadi ... 

Ferry 

5,280 

24 

1 

150 

7 

Alternate 
clay and 
sand. 

Sand. 

Mubammadabad 

Bagar 

Ford 

GO 

6 

Dry. 

Dry ... 

Clay 

Clay. 

and Surajpur- 
- gbit. 







Hard clay. 

Ditto 

Burhganga... 

Ford in dry 
season and 
at times 
during rains 
also; no 
boats. 

200 

4 

Ml 


Hard clay, 

Hatiapur-Aliganj, 

Bagdr 

Masonry 

bridge. 

«»< 

30 

1 — 


... 

Do. 

Do. 

Khud&ganj and 
Barhanpur-BSr* 
bar. 

This has a 
bridge of 1 4 
feet and cul- 
vert of 10. 

••• 

• •• 

• *9 



Ml 

Tirwa-Bela 

Ganges canal 

Masonry 

bridge. 

60 

1 - 

Ml 

••• 

Ml 

HI 
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. The remaining roads of importance which cross rivers cross themby ferry. 

The moans of transport procurable in the district On ah emergettcf, with 
Mi litar y trans- or without the consent of the owners, was in 1876 reckon* 
® 0,fc ed at about 8,000huljooks, 2,000 carts, 200 horses, 50 camels, 

30 mules, and six elephants. The Magistrate at the same time oomputed 
that about .2,000 bullocks, 500 carts, 30 camels, and 20 mules would, if 
required, be willingly offered for hire. 1 • 

Farukhabad has always enjoyed the reputation of being one of the healthi- 
^ est districts in the Duab. To the generally high level of 

its surface and dryness of its climate may be ascribed 
the comparative immunity which it has hitherto enjoyed from epidemics of any 
sort. Fevers, indeed, are just as common in August and September as they 
were when the Falehgarh-ndma was written 3i years ago. But iu every dis- 
trict of these provinces those months are more or less febrile.- The following 
statement shows the mean temperature for each month of five years, as record- 
ed at an observatory closed in March 1875* 


Month. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

J874. 

January 


»•* 


59 

58 

58 

69 

58 

February 


• • 


60 

66 

73 

67 

65 

March 


Ml 

... 

73 

75 

79 

76 

73 

April 


• M 

• •• 

82 

84 

85 

87 

88 

May 




93* 

87 

91 

89 

94 

June 


••• 


88 

87 

93 

96 

86 

July 

HI 


•ft ••• 

86 

83 

86 

85 

84 

August 


• ## 

••• ••• 

83 

83 

84 

84 

84 

September 


• •• 

IM • • • 

82 

83 

84 

82 

m 

October 


M| 

••• 

bO 

81 

79 

77 

' F 

November 

••• 



68 

72 

69 

69 

68 

December 



••• 

61 

61 

G3 

61 

60 

Mean 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

77 

77 

79 

79 

77 


The cold weather begins later than that of more western districts, and 
may be said to last from the end of October to that of Maroh. Though dry 
and wholesome, the heat is not intense. At night indeed, blankets and even 
fires are necessary, while there is often a slight frost ; but the glaring noonday 
certainly errs on the side of warmth. In January, or a month earlier or later, 
fall the light winter rains ( mahdwath ), and during the latter half of this bracing 

1 Majflgtrate-Collector’s'letter No. 229, dated May 8, 1876. » The mean is that of 

four observation! taken each day, t a. m, 10 a. m., 4 e. m., and 10 f. m. 
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season blows a raw and dusty west wind, sometimes bearing clouds which result 
in m^hievous hailstorms. Towards the close of March, when the weather 
growls markedly warmer, this breeze gradually heatens, to become in April a 
simoom. The summer has now set in, and a fierce heat browns the earth. In 
May the monsoon is preluded by cooling showers known as the little rains 
( ch}0a bar&<it). The monsoon itself begins in earnest towards the close of June 
dr beginning of July ; and henceforward till late in October, when the skies 
again dear, we have a period of milder heat, abundant moisture, clouded skies, 
and luxuriant vegetation. Instead of the vast azure dome of winter and summer, 
we behold a heaven of picturesque variety, and of gorgeous Instead of dust- 
dimmed Sunsets. The following table will show that the average rainfall, in 
these and other months, amounts to some 30*4 inches yearly : — 


Month. 

1874. 

1875. 

187G. 

1877. 

1878. 

Average 

of 

5 years. 

January 

tit 



•35 

•33 


1-43 

1 *30 

6*9 

February 

• M 


Ill 

... 

1*3! 

... 

•GO 

•2 

•42 

March 

• l 4 

... 

f * t 

Ml 

... ’ 

‘43 

•35 

•2 

•19 

April 

• IS 

• ■ • 


... 

... 

•23 

*-»3 

*GI 

*25 

May 

• « • 



01 

•70 

• i 

•4 

1-35 

•53 

June 


... 

lit 

8-56 

•51 

•25 

■80 

2*31 

248 

July 

*•• 

• H 


13*73 

9*60 

7-6G 

1-83 

7-GO 

8*08 

A ugust 

4 • t 

Ml 

It! 

1.-4C 

10-86 

7-76 

•83 

9*03 

7*98 

September 

• I f 

... 

Ill 

12'25 

5*45 

9*45 

. . * 

9 03 

7*23 

October 

Ml 

... 

• •1 

... 

0 1 

1*85 

601 

0*1 

1*6 1 

November 

• M 

... 

• M 

• « t 


• •• 

6* 

... 

... 

December 

• IS 

... 

... 

... 

*15 

Ml 

329 

6’ 

•79 


The climate of the streamy trans-Gangetic lowlauds is damper and more 


feverish, resembling that of liohilkhand. The heat of summer is loss parching- 
ly dry. And during the rainy season the country is flooded far and wide, its 
villages rising like islets in a muddy sea. 


PARTII. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT, ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL. 

A scientific list of fauna for the Agra division has boen given in the intro- 
duction to the fourth volume of this scries. It was prepared 
with special reference to this district by the late Mr. A. 
Anderson ; and leaves nothing to be added here save a few unscientific details. 
There are nq breeds of horned cattle peculiar to Farukhabad. The ordi- 
nary cattle are small; and the larger sorts, such as the 
Mew6ti, Kosi, and Barmana, are imported chiefly for use 


Animal kingdom. 


Domestic cattle. 
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Horses. 


as draught cattle. For agricultural purposes, ploughing, irrigation, and sugar- 
crushing, home-bred cattle are chiefly employed. The price ranges frojn ten 
to thirty rupees, and an ordinary plough-bullock seldom costs over fifteen. For 
well-irrigation stronger animals, fetching higher prices, are required. Almost 
the same remarks apply to horses. There can hardly be said to be any method 
of breeding. Those who can afford to keep a mare do sqgpnd 
dispose of the foals bred from her. The price of such horses 
ranges upwards from ten rupees. In addition to their grass they receive, 
during the months supplied by the autumn harvest, the pulse of moth and 
mdng ; during those supplied by the spring harvest, chick-pea (gram) and 
parched barley; and during both the straw or chaff of these plants. Goats 

and sheep are bred by Garariyas and taken to graze 
Sheep and goats. 1 * ' .. . ® 

on the waste lands. A sheep fetches according to its age 
from twelve to twenty annas ; a she-goat in milk as much as four rupees. Both 
goats and sheep are imported from the country to the south of the Jumna. 
Attempts have been made to improve the breed of cattle by the importation of 
English bulls, but such experiments have failed. At the present time there 
are no schemes in hand with a view to this object. 

Times are altered since, in 1803, tigers were shot along the Ganges below 
Kanauj. 1 The few remaining patches of dhdk forest har- 
bour an occasional blue-bull (nilgai, Portax pictus ) ; the 
lisar plains are frequented by herds of black-buck (hiran, Antilope bezoarticd ) ; 
and Mr. Anderson mentions the ravine-deer (cbikara, Gazella Bennettii) as 
sometimes sighted. But these are the only large game still shot in the district ; 
and the principal attraction which it offers to the sportsman are the waterfowl 
frequenting its lagoons in winter. It is therefore hardly necessary to note that 
no trade in the hides of wild animals, as opposed to domestic, exists. Qf tho 
few deaths which yearly result from the attacks of dangerous vermin, more than 
half may be ascribed to snake-bite and the remainder to wolves. But how small 
the mortality from these causes, may be shown by the average of the past five 
years. That average is 73*1 persons yearly, 2 the figures being 72 in 1873, 78 
in 1874, 63 in 1875, 82 in 1876, and 71 in 1877. Women and children suffer 
far more than men, for the discrimination of the wolf teaches him to avoid the 
bambu quarterstaff of the male villager. Snakes, however, are no respecters of 
persons, and in the warmer months are equally fatal to all sexes and ages. 
Rewards wore once offered for their destruction, and are still oflfered for tho 

‘Thorn's Memoir of the (Marbatta) War, quoted in one o t Mr. Irvine's articles. * Com- 

pare this with the average (167*0) of the jungly Bijnor, which has a far smaller total popula- 


Wild animals. 
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destitution of wolves, at the rate of Rs. 2 for a full-grown female, Ro. 1 for a 
full-grown male, and annas 12 and 8 respectively for female and male cubs. 
In birds there is no great trade. Wildfowl are netted and sold for eating by 
members of the Baheliya caste ; and pet small birds, such as Idls , find a limited 
sale in the bird-market near the Pakka Tal6o at Farukhabad. 

*The local fish may be divided into two classes — those which are generally 
^ k caught in lakes and ponds, though also found in rivers ; 

and those found in rivers only. To the former class belong 
the sing^ungri, naren , and saunri or sainoariya. T^e two former are said to be 
species of silurus. 1 All four are u sown,” as the expression is, by Kahars, 
who keep a few fish of these classes in a small pond near their house, and at 
the beginning of the rains transplant the spawn to the tanks or lagoons which 
they rent from the landholders. The other fish found in tanks are the lachi or 
parkin , bhur 7 ratiya or rotuma , which are common ; the bhadda , bosna , dauth , 
chdl, and mukta , which are more rare, and three kinds of cels — the bam, gend , 
and nanwas. In the Ganges and other rivers are found the parhdsi , rolin, carp, 
dighdr, bachua gangicdr , potra (a flat fish), muncara mullet, j king a prawns, and 
the ghunghurra or pathar chafci, popularly supposed to live on stones and mud. 

In very shallow water, and when, as often happens in the rains, small 
Methods of catch- fry are left by subsiding floods in littlo pools, the' fish are 
1Dg * caught by hand. The fishermen however make use of three 

appliances — the khancha, the dhewar, and the luhiya j&l. The khancha is a cone- 
shaped funnel, woven generally of arhav stalks. Wide and opon at the bottom ; 
it contains at the top an orifice only sufficiently largo to admit of the insertion of 
the arm. When the water has shallowed sufficiently this funnel is placed in it 
and thrust well into the muddy bottom. The fish thus captured are extracted 
by the hand through tho opening at the top. The dhewar is a bag-shaped net 
attached to two bambus, united so as to form two sides of a triangle. Taking 
hold of tho bambus, the fisherman pushes the net along the bottom to tho bank 
and thus intercepts the fish. The luhiya jal is an ordinary draught not, deriv- 
ing its name from the fact that it is weighted below with iron (loha). Above it 
is floated with gourds ( tomri ). This is only used in rivers whore there is a 
large and deep body of water. The fishermen are chiefly kahars, who as a rule 
add to the gentle craft some other pursuit. The number of persons who live 
exclusively by fishing is small. 

1 It mast however be confessed that the scientific identification of the fi^h of the<c provinces, 
disguised as they are by a multitude of local mimes, is as yet aa unaccomplished U«k. In the 
latest work on the Freshwater Fishes of India, that by Captain Ucavuit, the //*/*« does not appear 
at all • and the paridsi 7 if it appears at all, does not appear under the uumu by which it is fami- 
liar m the North-West. 


5 
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; Fish are used for food only, and are eaten by tiearly all classes and 
castes. The only castes who are forbidden by their tenets to eat fish are the 
Khattris, the Agarwalas and other Baniyas, the Gaur Br&hinans, and the Sardo- 
gis or Jains. The selling price of fish varies according to .size and quality. 
Large river fish, such as rohu, sell at 1J or 2 annas per ser of about 21b. 
Small pond fish, such as bhur, sell at 9 pies or an anna the ser ; while the sing, 
mungri, and sanwariya, the more delicate of the pond fish, cost 1£ to 
annas. But fish are not used for food alone. Daring the rains the smaller 
varieties are bought in somo quantity as manure for newly-planted, trees. 
The fish of the district have been divided into those of the river and those of 


tho pond. But it is worth mentioning that in many lagoons which are reach- 
ed by the waters of the Ganges canal, large river fish, such as rohu, may bo 
caugbt in considerable numbers. 


As with the fauna, so with the flora. The introduction to the fourth 
volume contains a full scientific enumeration of botanical 

.Flora. 

products not only for this district but for the North-West- 
orn Provinces at largo. And we need here make only a few practical remarks 
on the cultivated crops and their cultivation. The following statement shows 
tho acreage under the various crops of both harvests during 
the year of measurements for the current settlement of 


Cultivated crops. 


land- revenue : — 


Harvest and 
crop. 

Scientific name. 

Acre- 

age. 

Harvest and crop. 

Scientific name. 

! Acre- 
age. 

Spring. 



Autumn. 



Wheat (</ehun). t . 

Triticum vulgar e ... 

319,970 

Jodr millet 

Hole us sorghum ... 

165,00? 

Barley (jau) ... 

Iiordeum hcxasUchon 

222,843 

Bajra or laharra millet 
Arhar pulse 

Cotton ( kapds ) 

Indigo {nil) 

Hemp {sun) 

Penicillartit spicaia 

142,148 

Chic k-p ea or 
gram ( chana ). 

Cicer ariclinum ... 

37,896 

Cajanus flavus ... 
Gossypium herbaceum 

23,551 
5 0,239 

Mixed wheat and 
barley ( gujdi ). 

... 

28,728 

Indtyofe.ru tinetpria 
CannnWs sativa ... 

31,150 

954 

Mixed barley and 
gram or barley 
and peas- (6 ijh* 
ra)* 


18,805 

Itausa 1 pulse ... 

Maize (makka) ... 

Kodo millet 

Dolickos sinensis ... | 
Zea mays 

Paspatum frumenia- 
ceum. 

1,008 

5,013 

1,401 

Lentils (mastir).,. 
Peas {mattar) ... 

Ervum lens 

Pisutn sativum 

951 
3,07 a 

Moth pulse 

Phaseolus aconitifo- 
Uus. 

11,403 

JJhunj 

! 1 

453 

Mdsh or urd do. 

Phaseolus radialHSf 

3,020 

Canary-seed 
( chena ). 

Panicum miliacenm 

208 

Sesamum {til) 

Klee ( dhdn ) ... 

Sesamum orientals,,. 
Oryza sativa 

338 

35,645 

S arson mustard, 

) Bras sic a campes- 

( 83 

Water nut ( singhdra )... 

Trapa bispinosa ... 
Panic urn Italicum . . . 

3/255 

Isdhi do. 

( Iris. 

l 70 

Kakni millet ... 

'j l 

Linseed (a tot) ... 

Linum usitatissimum 

03 

Marwa ... 

EUusine coracuna... 

70 


1 Blsuwhcrc called ioOig a. 
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Harvest and crop. 

Scientific name. 

Acre- 

age. 

Harvest and crop. 

Scientific name. 

Acre- 

• ago. 

Autumn — (con- 



Gardrn okops (kaloii- 



eluded . ) 



hi Kx a)— (cone Id.) 



Mu»<j pulse 

Phaseolus munqo ,,, 

645 

Arwi or ghuiydn } Yam- 

( Colonasia antiquo- 

999 

Santa ... 

0 pi is minus colonus, 

17 

Rand or sliakr - > like 

< rum . 





hand , ) roots. 

lAmorp bop ha llus 

6,798 

Gardkn crops 



V 

campanulalus. 


(kXchhi4na\ 



Turmeric ( haldi ) 

... 

77 




Fennel (sow/’) 

Pimp India an (sum 

239 

Opium (post t aftm) 

Papaver mmniferum 

20, no 

Safflower (husdm) 

Cnrthamus tine tor iw\ 

6 

Sugarcane ( uhh ) 

Saccharum offieina- 

39,823 

Cummin (z(ra) ... 

Cuminum cyminum 

1C8 


rum . 





Tobacco ( tamhd - 

Nicotiana tabacum,,. 

4,604 

Total, spring 

... . 

617,464 

ku). 



Total, autumn 

. . . 

477,678 

Potatoes (dlu) ... 

Solan um tuberosum 

3,776 

Total, garden crops 

... 

83,907 

Endive (kdshni) C ichor turn enditia... 

2 

Groves of trees ... 

... 

63,668 

Vegetables (far 

Various 

6,004 




kdri). 





■ — 

Melons ( kharhtiza 

Cueumis melo and 

1,242 


( 


and tarbuza). 

G. vulgaris. 


Grand total 

... 

1,942,620 


The Kdchhidna or garden-lands derive their name from the KSclihi or 


market gardening caste, who in turn are said to derive theirs from the country 
of Kachh. Situate as a rule in the manured zone around the homestead, such 
lands are tilled for no particular harvest, but cropped twice and oven thrico 
yearly. When not reserved for garden produce, they are generally sown with 
an autumn crop of maize or indigo, 1 followed by a crop of barley or potatoes 
in spring. The treble yearly crop requires so liberal an application of manure 
that it can bo realized only in the neighbourhood of large towns, such as 
Farukh&bad, Kaimganj, Shamsabad, Chhibr&mau, and Tirwa. The crops 
grown are 1st, maize, 2ndly, potatoes, and 3rdly, tobacco, cucumbers or melons. 
Potato cultivation flourishes chiefly in the lands between Farukhabad and 
Fatehgarh. The potatoes of this small tract are exported largely to the west, 
and supply tho district itself with seed. Of the principal kachhitina growths— 


Potatoes are 

sown 

in November and 

ripe 

in March. 

Arwi 

77 

April 

>i 

September. 

Kand 

a 

September 

i> 

December. 

Melons 

a 

March 

71 

June. 

Sugarcane 

ii 

ditto 2 

11 

January, 

And tobacco 

» i 

August 

77 

ditto. 

Or 

•i 

March 

II 

May. 


i Being reaped early, these crops can he cleared off in time to prepare the field for tho sprint; harvest. 
* Generally but not always. 8ugarcanc is called, according to tho method of tillage adopted, parai or chaiti. The 
cultivation of the former or commoner variety presenta the unusual feature of a nystematic fallowing. Land that 
has yielded an autumn crop Is left unoccupied till tho next spring but one, boing moanwhile ploughed and ploughed 
again whenever time can be spared. The cuttings arc sown in March, and tho cano is reaped in the following 
dunuary. No other crop can do sown till the next autumn, and it follows that the field gives but two harvests in 
three years. Hence the term parai, which is being interpreted a state of fallow. Tho chaiti crop is sown some- 
what later, in Omit, or March-April. It directly succeeds a spring, and is succeeded after tho ururI summer Interval 
by an autumn crop. Under this system, which is universal in the Kumidna tract of tahail Kiimgauj, a harvest in 
realised yearly. 


The autumn crops are for the most part sown in July w*d reaped in 

November 5 the spring crops as a rule sown in November and reaped in March. 

But for further details on this subject the reader is referred to the Et&wa notice. 1 

The method of agriculture pursued in Farnkhabad possesses indeed no 

Mode of husbandry peculiar features apart from those 'of the Do&b iu 

general. The greater portion of the cultivated area 
notation of crops. i , , . 

produces a single crop each year, the land being 

relieved by the alternation of autumn and spring crops. In the case of such 

land the autumn crop will consist of joar or b&jra ; the spring crop of wheat, 

barley,. mixed wheat and barley, gram, or mixed gram and barley or barley 

and peas. The preparation of the ground and the production ‘ of the crops are 

, effected as follows. Ground that has long lain fallow, 

Ploughing and harrowing. . . . , - , u . ‘ ^ 7. „ , . , 

or is being brought under cultivation tor the hrst time, 

is dug up with the Icassi , a short-handled narrow-bladed mattock. The phdonra 
or ordinary mattock, and the kuddr , a kind of pick, are often used for the same 
purpose. After this (or without it, if the land has boen previously tilled), and 
when the first fall of rain has softened the hard- baked soil, the field is ploughed 
as often as the cultivator’s time will allow. The surface is then rendered level, and 
the clods crushed by running over it tb epatela, a flat board drawn by two bullocks. 
On this primitive harrow, to give it additional weight, stands the driver him- 
self. 


The land is now ready for sowing. The seed is either scattered broadcast 
Sowing (patera), or dropped through a drill called ndli, sel , or 

& bdns } which is generally fastened to the handle of the 

plough. 2 The former is the plan adopted for the autumn crops of millet, but wheat 
and barley are sown with the drill. The drill is a bambu*tube entered by a wicker- 
work funnel ; through it the seed falls into the furrow made by the ploughshare, 
being afterwards covered by the earth turned over as the next furrow is formed. 
After sowing, the next process is that of weeding, which begins about a 

w fortnight later, and is continued at intervals whenever 

Weeding. ” * 

necessity arises. Where water can be obtained either from 

wells or tanks irrigation is applied, but only to the spring crops. The millets 

are never watered. The various modes of irrigation are described elsewhere. 

The method of reaping presents no peculiar features. Threshing is 

Reaping, threshing, effected, in Jewish fashion, by means of bullocks, of whom 

and winnowing. as many as four or five are tethered inline and driven 

round the threshing-floor. This is called <4 doen chaldna” To winnow the 

1 Ga«., IV., 249. * It is in one form of plough, the akuri, fastened to the boot or sole. 

But of this hereafter. 




grain, Hits taken up in hand or basket and allowed to fall through the air, the 
wind tiarrying off the chaff aud the grain falling straight to the earth. To 
store the grain, pits are dug under ground, and their walls carefully plastered 
with mud- and cowdung. The grain is thrown in, and the mouth of the pit 
covered up. Such excavations are known as khaiti. 

Agricultural imple- The following is a list of the implements of agriculture 
to be found in the possession of most cultivators : — 

The plough or hal, consisting of a hirha or main body, price two annas ; 
a parhari or sole, one anna ; muthiya or handle, three pies ; chiraiya, or top of 
handle, three pies ; harin or pole, twelve annas ; judn or yoke, also available for 
irrigation, three annas ; saila, or pair of outside pegs which secure the nocks of 
the bullocks in the yoke, six pies j- gate or pair of inside pegs for the same pur- 
pose, sits pies ; pliala, or iron blade of the share or sole, six annas ; nahna, or 
leather thong which binds the yoke to the polo, two annas ; and jota, or hempen 
rope to drive the bullocks, one anna ; making the total cost of tho plough 
Re. 1-12-6. The panehli or whip, consisting of the paina or stick, angi, santa, 
or thong, and arai or goad, costs nine pics. Other implements are the kassi or 
mattock, costing one rupee ; kudar or pick, eight annas ; hansiya or sickle, six 
annas ; patela, mai , or clod-crusher, twelve annas ; the ropos which draw it 
(mahgi), three annas ; bans, sel, or seed-drill, nine pies ; khnrpa or hoe for weed- 
ing, two annas ; gardsi or chopper for fodder, with its handle ( jaura ), eight 
annas ; and the otan , or chopping block, one anna. 1 


The threshing implements consist of four fans {palla) worth one anna ; 
paehai or rake, one anna ; gandawar or rope to tie tho bullocks together, one 
anna ; and musika, or muzzles for the cattlo treading out the corn, one anna a 
pair. For watching the crops are required a maim or platform, worth eteht 
aimas, and a guplm or sling, worth six pies. For irrigation we have the pul or 
leathern bucket, costing four rupees ; the kandra, or iron ring round its mouth, 
twelve annas; the karra, or arched iron handle above tbe ring, one anna ; the 
hart, or rope, two rupees, or four when made of leather ; the wooden peg at the 
end of the rope, six pies ; the bandhna, or rope fastening tho bucket to the well 


rope, one anna ;jogiha, the rope fastening the well rope to the yoko, one anna ; 
jangh<s t the wooden beam for the wheel, four annas ; and the giri or wheel, 
gir aura or axle, and aung or axle-box, four annas. Other appurtenances are 
two pansi or nets which hold chaff for fodder; and four paglmiyas or tethering 
ropes, costing- eleven annas. This makes the total cost of implements Rs. 13-9-9; 


1 For illustrations of some of these implements and the nomenclature elsewhere 
the various parts of tho plough, sec Gazetteer, HI., 5 13-I6 (Maiupuri). 


adopted for 
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and if ire add Rs. 34 for a pair of bullocks, tho capital invested in the 
apparatus of husbandry will amount to Rs. 47-9-9. 

If the cultivator grows sngarcatae, he must also invest some capital in 
erecting a sugar-mill. With its various appliances and the boilers/pans, and 
other vessels used in preparing tho sugar, this will cost about Rs. 28. As, how- 
ever, one mill will suffice for three holdings, each tenant’s share in the expense 
is limited to about Rs. 9-5-0. 

A short description of the various parts of the three most important 
instruments of agriculture — the plough, the well, and tho 
Ploughs. sugar-mill — may hero be given. (1) The plough . — Tho 

shape, size, and component parts of this implement are specially adapted to the 
nature of the soil in which it is intended to employ it. The most common 
forms in this district are three — the. kupariya , the nasera , and the akari . The 
Kupariya plough consists of the following parts : (1) chiraiya, (2) muthiya, and 

(3) kurh, already explained; (4) kupa- 
riya, a flat piece of wood lying under 
tho phala ; and (5) the phala or iron 
share, which in this plough is quite 
separate, being kept in its place by the 
kupariya below, and (6) tho agmasi 
above it. The agmasi or agagd is a 
peg of wood. So are (7) thejodtf, which 
secures (8) the haris or pole in its place, 
and (9) the nareni , to which the thong 
(nalma) fastening yoke to pole is 
attached. This plough takes its name from tho kupariya, which does not 
appear in other liah. It is of light mako, and used only in light sandy soils. 

In the Nasera tho parts marked 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, and* 9 are the same as in tho 

kupariya plough. 1 The distinguishing 
feature in this plough is the fum(No. 4), 
into which the phala (No. 5) is inserted. 
The nasi is fixed in the kurh by means 
of the peg agmasi (No. 6). The nasi, 
which gives this plough its name, is of 
wood. It differs from the kupariya of 
the plough first shown in being larger 
and heavier, and in having the phala or 
iron edge inserted, into it as a fixture, 





PLOUGHS, 



and not WfWte piece. As the nasi wears out below the plialais inserted, 
further back. 

The Akuri 1 has parts 1, 2,7, 8, and 9 as before. The peculiar feature of 

this plough is that its body (No. 3) is 
one solid piece. * There is no separate 
nasi or kupariya. The phala (No. 5) is 
lot into the kurh, and there is no 
agmasi as in the two other ploughs. It 
is therefore very solid and strong. 
These two latter ploughs are used in 
firm tenacious soils. 

The last, being particularly strong, 
is the only one used in the stiff rice 
lands, and when so used the body is consideraby shortened. In sowing with 
the first two ploughs, the seed drill is fastened to the side of the muthiya, 
and drops the seed on the left side of tho furrow. With the third plough 
it is inserted into a hole in the akuri, and the seed passing through the hole 
falls into the middle of tho furrow. « 

The watering apparatus consists of tho bucket (pul or pur), made of 
buffalo-skin fastened with leather thongs and iron clamps 
to the iron ring round its mouth (kandra). Two arched 
handles of iron (karra) and wood respectively cross one another, and form 
the support to which the rope is attached. The rope (hart or navi) is made of 
hemp or leather, most commonly the former. The wheel (girt) contains an iron 
box (aung) t through which the axl q (giraunda or dhura) is passed. The ends of 
the axle are supported on a forked arm fixed in the earthwork. This support is 
called kotbar if formed from the natural forked branch of a tree, or if made of 
two pieces of wood ,jangha. Tho well-walk or bullock run is named pairiya. 
The beam across the mouth of tho well, on which tho man stands to empty the 
bucket, is called patela or pat ; and the small reservoir beside the mouth, where 
the bucket is emptied, purcha. 

The sugar-mill ( kolhu ) is a huge drum-shaped mortar, in which an almost 
upright timber beam or postle ( hit ) is made to turn by an 
arrangement attaching it to a pair of revolving bullocks. 
Tho principal element in this arrangement is tho horizontal beam ( hantar ) to 
which the bullocks are attached, and which, like the handle of a windlass, turns 
the pestle in tho mill. On a fork (jilbhi) at the outer side of this handle sits 
1 So called, perhaps, because it has no detached or separate body (4 privative, and kurh). 


Well. 


Sugar*mill. 
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tbd driver ( bharan ). ■ The pestle ia supported by a, parallel beam (tndlhm), to 
which it is attached by a piece of timber called chiraiya. In other parts of 
the Nor th- West the pestle is called Idth, jath, and pat ; the horizontal beam pdt 
and kattri; the parallel beam, khunta ; and the timber which connects the last 
with tho pestle, dlienka .* The mortar itself is built mainly of wood; but the top is 
of earth, with a timber frame- work or lining (chaukhat). It is against the sides 
of this frame-work that tiie oane is crushed. From a hole iu the bottom of the 
mill the expressed juice is convoyed into an earthen bowl by a spout (para- 
khiya). From this, again, it is ladled into the cauldron (kardhi) with a cup 
called saili. As the syrup thickens with boiling it is moved first into- a wide 
shallow earthen cooling pan called got h or karari , and from, that into small 
earthen bowls called barsiya. In these it remains till cold. 

Tho importance of manure, its effect on tho crops grown, and therefore 
on tho value of the lands for which it is available, can hardly 
be overrated. The use of manure is universal and is limited 
only by the limit of the quantity obtainable. All the sweepings of the houses, 
the droppings of cattle, and every sort of rubbish, are carefully collected for 
removal to the fields ; nor does the use of cowdung for fuel utterly destroy its 
value as manure. For the ashes of the fire are always added to the dunghill, and 
much that is potent for fertilizing purposes is thereby preserved. 1 The possibility 
of obtaining manure has an universal and striking effect on the rents in a village. 
In ordinary villages tho circle of fields round the site pays three or four times 
tho rate of unmanured land, in other respects similar, and not half a mile distant. 
Bound large towns it is the abundant supply of manure that enables the cul- 
tivator to grow a triple crop, and raises the rate of reutal to ten or fifteen timos 
that of ordinary land in the district. The quantity of manure required for 
each crop.cannot be specified. Tho cultivator gives all that he has and all that 
lie can afford to buy. The more manure applied, the better the crop. It will 
be seen elsewhere bow large an amount is used in the case of potatoes. 

Irrigation, which since the beginning of last settlement has increased from 
Mode of irriga- 37 to 57 per cent of the cultivated area, is derived from 
tion. wells, ponds, lagoons, rivers, and canals. Of the total irri- 

gated area (393,909 acres), the settlement report returns 277,736 as watered 
from the first source, 68,523 from ponds, lagoons, or rivers, and 47,650 from 
canals. 2 The wells on the b&ngar or qplaods are perfectly 
distinct in character from those of tbe tar&i and kacboba or 


Well*. 


1 It- may be added that perhaps a good deal of the ammonia set free in burning afterwards 
dc sends upon the earth. 2 ifor pargaoah details see Gazetteer 'articles at the eud ot 

this notice. 
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Masonry 


And earthen. 


low altavial lands. The , distinction between the two lies in the difference of 
depth in the water-level. Its greater distance from the surface in the uplands 
involves the employment of cattle to assist the husbandman in his work of irri- 
gation. In the lowlands no such aid is necessary, the apparatus of the well 
being worked by men only. 

So much for the difference according to locality. The next most import- 
ant distinction arises from the manner in which the wells 
are constructed. Masonry wells are formed by a cylinder 
of brickwork which is carried down until a water-bearing stratum is reached. 
This stratum once tapped, the water rises in the well and is practically inex- 
haustible. The brickwork is made either of full-burnt or half-burnt bricks* 
Wells unsupported by masonry depend for their durability and character on the 
soil they aro dug in. When the soil is of the kind known as 
thick or stiff earth (moti dharti or kari matii ), and is firm from 
the surface to the spring level, no additional support is required, and the wells 
last for many years. A tract in the centre of the Raiinganj tahsil, called 
after its Kurrai landholders Kurmiana, is specially adapted for this class of 
wells. Not only does its wealth of such excavations at once strike the eye, tfcut 
abundant crops of sugarcane testify to their efficiency. The land bordering 
on the high bank of the Ganges partakes of the same characteristics. Thera 
remains that class of earthen wells in which some artificial support is given 
to prevent the collapse of the sandy layer (lllwa) intervening between the firm 
stratum above and that below. This support is given either by a cylindor 
(korhi) made of blocks of wood shaped for the purpose and pegged together, 
or of a thick cable, twisted from the stalks of arhar or cotton, and coiled 
around the inside of the well. In the rains, when the water rises above this 
frame-work and finds its way into the sandy soil behind, the support gives way 
and the well collapses. The masonry wells generally find employment for at 
two buckets and often four. The number of buckets working at otheV 
wells depends on the supply of water. Many wells run almost dry bofore the 
day is over. 

The wells of the lowlands, called cltoha * are narrow holes dug in the sandy 
soil of those tracts, and often supported by a coil (Mr) of stalks, as described 
above. They rarely last more than a year, and fresh wells must be dug when 
the rains have ceased. The water is seldom moro than eight or ten feet from 
the surface, and tire supply of water is kept up by percolation. The coil, hero 

1 The diminutive of this word, chohiy<t , supplies a name to many small streams iu whose 
aumtner-dried beds water-holes «re diifj. in tlu: upper Dual) and IioUilkhand there is hardly a 
district which does not possess one or more brooks so named. 
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sometimes made of tamarisk withies, is wound round the shaft for a depth of 
three or four feet, beginning from the place where the water begins to trickle. 
The springdovol never being reached, the depth of water in the well is seldom 
more than two or three feet. Such wells can be dug almost anywhere in the 
lowlands. But there are many places in which the soil is too loose to dig them 
without sloping the sides of the pit at a considerable angle, and very large tracts 
are by nature so moist as not to require them at all. These wells are worked 
by one man. A long polo or lever ( dhenki) % weighted at the handle end, is ba- 
lanced on a fulcrum built of earth or formed of the old trunk of a tre6. To the 
other end an earthen pot is attached by a long rope, which, when that end of the 
pole is depressed, admits of the pot reaching tho water. The leverage gained 
by this contrivance assists the man to raise the water. In gardens, again, a 
small winch wheel ( charkh ) is not uncommon. This too requires the labour of 
a single man only. But tho process is slower, and is therefore adopted only 
■when a limited supply of water is required, and the additional cost of working 
with bullocks would be thrown away. 

From ponds, rivers and canals, water is lifted in slung baskets worked 

Lift irrigation bv two men. On the height to which the water must ho 
from rivers, puinls, . 

&c. raised depends the number of lifts ( gaurn ) employed, about 

six feet being tho greatest height to which tho water can be thrown in one lift. 
Two baskets, and even three, are ofton employed at tho same stage. The work is 
very laborious ; and as a general rule three men aro employed to a basket, 
so that one man may rest whilo his two mates aro working. 

Of these three methods of irrigation, the upland woll with its bullocks, the 

lowland well with its lever and pot, and the watering bas- 

Viirioim rapidi- * . . 

ties of the several ket, the last is the most rapid in its operation, and tho 

mudes of irrigation. sccon( j the slowest. A single basket worked by three men 
will water on the average a paha big ha , or four-sevenths of an acre, a day. A 
single bucket worked by bullocks, where the water-supply is largo enough to 
allow of tho well being worked uninterruptedly for the day, will irrigate about 
one-third of that area. The choha well can seldom water over one-sixth pf a 
paka bfgha in the course of a single day. At this rate it takes about a month to 
irrigate an acre, and a cultivator can water about two acres onty a year. Tho 
bullock well can be worked by two men and a boy ; tho single basket, when 
only one lift is required, employs three men and a boy; while one man and one 
boy can work the lever and pot. There are, however, many elements which 
affect the efficiency of the ordinary well. The depth of water below the sur- 
face, the varying abundance of its supply, the distance of the well from tho 
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m 


field, and the nature of the soil irrigated, each and all tend to modify tho area 
of daily irrigation. The distance of the field from tho water and the nature of 
the soil operate also where the basket, is employed, while tho expenditure 
depends chiefly on the number of lifts required to raise the water to the level of 
the field. 

If all the labour employed be hired, well-irrigation employs two 
Cost of irrigation j * men anc ^ a P a ^ r °f bullocks to work at tho well itself, 
^ 1 V r bullock 8 W ° rk " ai w a l°°k after the water channels and turn 

the water into the different beds. This would cost as a 
rule about seven annas a day, and an acre of land can be watered in six days. 
In the case of some crops, such as potatoes and tobacco, which demand frequent 
fresh waterings and constant moisture, an acre is irrigated in four days. I3ufc 
six days being taken as tho average, the cost of well irrigation would thus 
amount to R s. 2-10-0 per acre. 

With the watering basket, if only one lift be required, six men will work 

, two baskets, while two will be employed on tho water- 

(2) by baskot-liffc ; / . 1 1 , . ' . 

courses and at tho beds. 13y tins method, which is tho 

most economical, an acre can bo irrigated in one day. So that, taking one 

and a half annas as a man’s daily wages, we have a total cost of twelve annas per 

acre. A second lift will employ six men more, and raise the sum to Re. 1-5-0. 

Whore, however, the irrigation is from a canal, the demand fur labour is 

usually so great as to raiso the daily wages from one and a 
(8) by canal ; _ , . / A . . . , . , n 

hair to two annas. J ho cost ol irrigation would under tho 

circumstances rise to a rupee for one lift, and Re. 1-1 2-0 for two lifts. It must 

be borne in mind that it is only tho cost of the labour that is here given. Tho 

irrigation dues payable for canal water are no more taken into consideration 

than the expenses of construction, maintenance, and implements were in tlio 

case of well irrigation. 

■ With the lover and leathern bucket only one man and a boy are necessary, 
and ( 4 ) by lever- But the irrigation is very much slower, an acre requiring 
Wel1 * about twelve clays’ labour to water it. Thus tho cost at two 

and, a half anna s daily would amount to Ho. 1-14*0 an acre. The expense of 
watering an aefe varies therefore, according to the nature of tho means employed* 
from a minimum of twelve annas to a maximum of Rs. 2-10-0 an acre ; irriga- 
tion by wells' being the most expensive, and tho cheapest irrigation by basket. 

From the expenses of irrigation we turn to those of cultivation generally* 
The following estimate by Mr. Evans shows the cost per acre of producing the 
principal crops : — 



Cost of production of one acre of the most common crops in Faruhhdbad district. 
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The estimate makes, it will be observed, no mention of rent. But the 

consideration of this factor in cost was, by reason of its very varying amount 

and incidence, inconvenient. As already mentioned, * manured lands in the 

vicinity of towns sometimes bear three crops yearly; and the incidence of the 

annual rent, being shared by all three, is of course far lighter than if each 

were the single crop of its field and year. The same consideration affects the 

cost of manuring. Land bearing a treble crop is manured but once in the 

year, and the expense must be debited not only to the crop first sown after 

the process, but also to its successors. 

To give some idea of the system of cultivation on these thrice-cropped 

lands, and at the same time to better explain the items of 
Cultivation on J „ ' 

tbrice-cropped the foregoing table, some account may be given of the 

land8 * manner in which three principal crops, maize, potatoes, 

and tobacco, are reared. They are sown in the order here mentioned, on 

the same market-garden land; and the two former are never the sole crops 

of their year. It should be mentioned that while the whole field is devoted 

to the first crop of the year, and almost the whole to tlio second, the 

portion reserved for the third rarely much exceeds a half of the area. The 

remaining half is allowed a fallow to recoup itself. 

Indian-corn or maize is an autumn crop, grown only on manured gavhdn 

land, where a second and even third crop is expected. As 

iVi til Z6» 

the field is first ploughed for its reception early in Juno, 
before the downfall of the rains, a preliminary watoring ( parcha ) to soften 
the ground is generally needed. The third and last ploughing, at the end of 
June, is immediately succeeded by the sowings. The seod is dropped from the 
hand into every alternate furrow, the intermediate furrow being left empty ; 
and the amount used is about sers to the acre, the ordinary calculation 
being a ser to each local bigha. As by this time the rains have most often 
began, little irrigation is required. But should the usual downpour be 
delayed, one watering will certainly be needful. When the crop has attained 
a height .-of about 8 inches, the weeds which have sprung up amongst it must 
be uprooted 5 and a second weeding is required some 10 or 12 days later. 
Ten men can* weed an acre in a day. The crop is ripe by September and the 
heads or cobs of grain are out as required for sale. Rarely is the whole field 
reaped at once, as in the case of other crops. The stalks also are allowed to 
stand, being oil t down when wanted as fodder. 

But such fodder (karh) is very inferior, and, though eaten by the cattle of 
the grower, obtains no sale. The cobs are either sold entire, or stored on tho 
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thro»hmg-floor and trodden out by cattle; or, which is morc nsaal, beaten 
out .by men with clubs, Tojfrafck off and beat out the heads of an acre of 
ground will employ about 2^ men for a day. 

The amount of produce varies considerably, but 20 maunds an a&re may 
be taken as an average yield. At the rate of Re. 1-8 a maund this gives 
Ils. 30 as the value of the grain. But the rate of course varies very , much, 
being generally two or three sers below that of wheat. Maize is prepared for 
food in several ways. The cobs (bhutta) may be parched and eaten with salt 
and pepper, or the grain (makka) may be ground into flour ( dta ), and that flour 
baked into bannocks ( chapdti ). For cattle it is often only half ground, and in 
this stage is known as daliya. 

As the first of two yearly crops, maize is followed by opium or bfrrlcy ; 
but when a third crop is expected, by potatoes. When the last cob has been 
cut, and the last stalk removed to bo eaten by the cattle, the roots are dug up 
and the Bold is manured for potatoes. Brought in carts or 
on bullocks, and thrown down in small heaps about eight 
or ten yards apart, the manure is at length spread over the surface. The 
quantity depends very much on the purchasing ability of the cultivator. But 
au average weight of about 30 tons an aero, and ail average cost of about 

Ks. 50, is a fair estimate. This manure consists 


of tho sweepings of the town or village, but is 
often supplemented by other refuse, such as 



indigo seed. 

Manuring completed, tho field is ploughed 
three or four times : a laborious process which 
occupies some two days and a half per acre. Tho 
surface of the field is pext levelled with the patcla 
or clod-crusher ; and this done, is divided into a 
number of beds called pahal or kidri » They are 
about 12 or 15 feet long by 9 or 10 wide, and 
are marked by a ridge or “wing’' (bizu) on each 
side. Within these outer, ridges other transverso 
ridges (ghoa) are formed across the width of tho 
bed, leaving alternately at one end or the other 
an opening to allow the water to- pass along 


Diagram of a kidri or bedaa pre- 
pared to receive potatoes. 


each ridge in irrigation. The accompanying 
diagram will be clearer than any descrip- 
tion. 



POTATOES. 4 t 

The opening “ x " in one corner or other ^pf the outer ridge serves to 
admit the water, which passes in and out along ^jh cross-ridge until tho bed 
is full. The potatoes used for seed arc planted along the tops of the ridges, tho 
object of those ridges being to allow tho water to reach tho root of the plant 
without rising above it. The quantity of seed varies from 5 to 7 maunds an 
acre, and its price ranges from lis. 5 to 7 a maund. The seed potatoes are 
sown whole, and not cut up as in England. The sowing, a lengthy process, is 
of course done by hand. About 23 men are required to sow an acre in one 
day. Between the sowings and the ripening of tho crop but two operations 
are needed, irrigation and dressing the ridges. Potatoes need a large amount 
of water, and are grown at a time when there is usually but little rain. Hence 
they rj^eive from seven to eleven irrigations, nine being tho most common 
number. To irrigate an acre will occupy some four days only. The shortness 
of tho process is due to the fact that tho ground is never suffered to dry, and 
that its draughts are therefore shorter. The ridges in which the potatoes have 
been sown gradually subside during the course of irrigation, and the roots, 
growing larger, become exposed. It is then necessary to heap fresh earth oil 
them, and this is done throe times. Tho labour increases as the plants, 
growing higher, require more earth to ho thrown up. At the first dressing 
fifteen men will suffice to complete the process for an aero field in one day. 
But the second dressing calls for twenty, and the third twenty-five men. These 
operations continue till tho middle of January, 1 when in some years the pota- 
toes are ready to bo dug up ; but in others the ripening fa delayed till 
the end of the following month. It requires about 20 persons to dig an aero of 
potatoes, women and boys being generally employed for the purpose. 

The amount of the produce depends almost entirely on tho quantity and 
strength of the manure employed. In eighteen experiments by Mr. Kvans 
tho produce per acre varied between 115 and 247 maunds, tho average being 
16(X The value, too, differs somewhat from year to year. Tho price sunk, for 
instance, from Re. 1-3-6 in 1869 to Re. 0-9-0 in 1873. It will he seen, then, 
that it is very difficult to calculate tho profits of a potato crop. If the whole 
cost of the manure, the most important item in the expenditure, be debited to 
the potatoes, aud their market-price happens to be low, the net balance will bo 
very little if anything. But tho tobacco that follows and the maize crop that 
preceded, being grown ou the%ame land without requiring other manure, bring 
in large profits. 

1 At the last settlement of land-revenue Mr. Collector Jiobinson seems to have discovered ft 
Kurmi who forced his potatoes to harvest iu October. 
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Tobacco, Jet hi 


«•/ Tobacco is not al\vay3 |OW0 oo tfcrioe-oro^pped lm<l . Where potatoes arc 


not grow$$fc is often the single crop of the ? j*aiy. in-. •' which 
case it is cklfed Mdhi, 1 sown in July- August (86wan), and 
reaped in January-February (Magh). But the tobacco with which we are now 
dealing is sown just about the time when the M&hi tobacco is cut. Following 
the potato crop, and ripening in the mouth of Jeth (May-June*, this latter orop 
is called Jethl or diakka. Its seed is sown in nursery beds about two months 
before the land will be ready to receive the transplanted seedlings ; and for such 
beds the corner of the potato field is often used. The quantity of seed is small, 
being hardly three quarters of a ser to the acre ; and its cost is about 12 annas. 
After the potatoes have been dug up the field is ploughed twice or thrice, and 
after being levelled and marked out into beds, receives the young sidings, 
which are set about a span apart. If the ground is very dry it receives a 
slight watering beforo the young shoots are transplanted, and a second slight 
watering follows. But the first watering is by no means always necessary. 
Growing as it does through the hottest part of the year, the crop demands much 
irrigation, and is watered nine or teu times. For this purpose a brackish well 
is esteemed the best, as its water gives the tobacco a sharp flavour which is 
rathor prized. With the same object it is usual to pour round the roots of the 
plant, and sprinkle over its leavos, a little saline earth ( noni matti). Simulta- 
neously the field must bo weeded, and this is done some four or five times. 
About two months after the transplantation, when the young plants have 
grown about a foot high, they are pruned ( kanhaiya torna ), All the lower 
leaves are broken off, and but seven or eight left at the top. The crop finally 
ripens in the latter half of May, when the leaves are cut, dried, and twisted 
into ropes. The produce seldom exceeds 30 maunds an acre, and 20 inautids 
may be taken as a fair average yield. 

Though the earlier crop called Mahi is not sown on thriee-cropped land, 

we may before quitting the subject of tobacco note its 
And M£hi. , ; " , . T , . T 

resemblances to or differences irom the later Jetni. m 

species, or rather variety, there is no difference ; and the seed yielded by tho 

Mahi can be sown for the Jethi crop. The method of cultivation is the samo for 

both. But Mahi seed is sown early in June, the seedlings being transplanted 

towards the end of July, while the cuttings take place in the latter end of 

January. It is owing to this difference of seasonHhat less irrigation is required 

for the crop. Five or six waterings, supplemented as they are by the nuns? 

will suffice. Again, as M&hi is the solo or principal crop of the year, and not 

1 This work is probably a cor:uption of Mdghi, the crop beiog. reaped in Magh. 
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moreJy duo of three crops, the field in which it grows is extensively manured 
before rowings. Mahi is said to bo sweeter than Jethi tobacco, and this 
result is ascribed to the comparative coolness of the season in which it ripens. 
Be this as it may, while both varieties are used for smoking, Mahi alone is 
used for chewing or eating. The outturn of M&hi is much the same as that of 
Jethi. But the value is less, bearing to that of tho latter crop a proportion of but 
3£ or 4 to 5* 

A tract of ancient civilization, Farukhabad has afforded in modern times 
Increase of culti- less room for tho extension of tillage than more backward 
vation. ; regions, such as North Rohilkhand and Gorakhpur. But 

with the increase of inhabitants and irrigation the margin of cultivation has 
of cqpfse descended. During tho currency of tho last settlement, the culti- 
vated rose from 49 to G1 per cent, of tho total area. The increase in the cul- 
tivation of individual crops it is difficult, if not impossible, to gauge. Where 
different growths are so largely mixed in the same fiold, jo dr with arhar , and 
barley or wheat with gram, it is impracticable to state exactly the area 
occupied in any given year by any given crop. Comparing some statistics 
of 1864 with those given for 1845 by tho Fa tehgarhn d ma , Mr. Evans’ notes 
show a slight increase in the cultivation of the staple grains, wheat, joar, 
and barley. But had the comparison lain between tho Fatehgarhndma and 
Mr. Buck’s recent replies to the Famine Commission (1878), the result might 
perhaps have been the exhibition of a decrease. 1 


From the progress of cultivation wo pass as usual to somo mention of 
Famines and scar- the droughts which have retarded that progress The 
cltlcs - history of famines which swept over these provinces before 

that of 1803*0*4 is too scanty to allow of any conjecture as to their comparative 
severity within the limits of individual districts. For 
some pc\rt of tho calamities which befell Farukhabad in 
the year just mentioned Mr. Girdlestone thinks the severity of the land-assess- 
ment was accountable. But the habit which ascribes to the unkinduess of 


Heaven evils caused by tho mistakes of men is in India too often reversed** 
The famine was/rom its outset a natural and not an artificial disaster. Early 
in 1803, the outturn of the spring harvest was greatly reduced by hailstorms. 
But when the rains failed to appoar in their due season, distress began in 
earnest. Scanty showers wefe insufficient to save the autumn crop ; and 


1 The Fatehgarhndma secnv* to represent these three crops ns covering 58-50 per cent, of 
the cultivated area ; Mr. Evan’s figures of 1864 increase the percentage to 62 - o ; but Mr. Buck’s* 
returns of 1878 show 5 1*7 per cent. only. Where any two crops are lumped together as mixed* 
half the returned area has been assigned to each. 

7 
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early in September, the Governor-General ’s Agent reported that throughout 
the district that orop was injured or destroyed. The Board of Commissioners 
ordered the advance of considerable loans for food, but to what exact amount 
is not stated. At the end of September, the Governor-General proclaimed a 
bounty on all grain imported at Fatehgarli within four months. The amount 
offered was Rs. 31 on every 100 maunds of wheat or barley, and Rs. 27 on all 
other kinds of grain ; and the imports were to be passed free of all duty. At 
the same time false hopes were excited by a partial fall of rain. Under the 
combined influence of these two causes wheat, which had falleu from 34 to 20 
sers the rupee, rebounded abruptly to 32. But as a fresh and nipping drought 
gradually destroyed the autumn crops, dearth and hunger resumed their 
sway. At the end of the old year the Agent suggested remissions of revenue 
to the amount of Rs. 1,74,135. The new, 1804, opened gloomily. The skies 
refused their usual gift of winter rain, and the spring crop was everywhere 
reported as stunted. In the parganahs sinoed transferred to Mainpuri mis- 
chief was again wrought by hailstorms. Balances of revonue increased with 
alarming accumulation ; and the Agent wrote that defaulting proprietors were 
flying across the border into Oudh, The spring harvest seems to have com- 
pletely failed ; and in May a remission of about one-third # of the whole land 
revenue was recommended. At the end of July tho gross balances amounted to 
Rs. 3,20,391. But by this timo the long-desired rain had fallen and the 
district staggered towards recovery. As romarked by Mr. Girdlestone, the dash 
of cold water had recalled the fainting, porson to his senses, but could not at 
once give him back his strength. The total loss to Government in remissions 
between November, 1803 and October, 1804, was 1,57,990 Farukhabad rupees. 1 
Other losses — of life from starvation, of crops from the drought itself, and of 
private property from the increase of crime— are recorded by no extant 
estimate. 

From the scarcity of 1813-14, which affected tho neighbouring Cawnpore, 
this district seems to have escaped unscathed. In 1819 both spring and autumn 
harvests were indifferent, but neither was by any means a total failure. And 
for the next serious distress we must pass on to the year 1825-^6. 

In January, 1825, Mr. Collector Newnh^ reported that the failure of 
rain during the past ar(|iimn had been greater than even 
in 1803. In the neighbourhood of hoadquarters only ono 
shower had been vouchsafed, and in Talgram tho rain had been very partial. 
All autumn crops except cotton bad perished ; but landlords had exerted 
1 This includes Its. 8,385 remitted after the accounts of October, lb04, bad been made up. 
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ihems^lv^s bravely to pay their revenue. By March the situation had g own 
very serious ; for it seemed that the failure of the autumn would be followed by 
that of the spring harvest, and the failure of two harvests in succession always 
means famine. The Collector writes that no hope of the winter rains, on 
which the people staked their last expectation of a spring crop, remained. In 
Shamsabad, where the showers of the preceding autumn had been less niggard, 
unwatered crops, such as arhar, flourished fairly. But further to east and 
south, in parts of Bkojpur, and the whole of Chhibramau, Saurikh, and Tal- 
grarn, “ the scene calls for commiseration.’’ Lagoons covered a year bcforc B with 
water and waterfowl were now dry. The whole Kali Nadi and Isan watershed 
“presented the same picture”; and parganah Kanauj, then in Cawnpore, was 
said tar bo equally parched. “ The scene of genoral distress and poverty which 
I observed is beyond my ability to describe. The villagers constantly declared 
that they were without food and in despair. The zamindars urgently solicited 
me to look at their lands, and some, quite forgetful of the usual respect, actu- 
ally seized my horse’s reins and attempted to force mo to contemplate' their 
sterile fields. Hero and there I could not fail to observe the smoke of the 
charcoal pit, and at other spots the sawyers at work on the mango-trees, 
which had been sold and felled as one resource of realizing funds to discharge 
the Government demand.” The Sakrawa tahsil, whose light, sandy soil precluded 
the digging of wells, is reported as suffering more than any other part of the 
Sirhpura subdivision; and in Tirwa, which like Sirbpura was then a portion of 
Etawa, a revenue balance of Its. 6,000 was apprehended. But throughout tho 
district unflagging labour had been exerted to dig wells where wells were 
possible ; and somehow prices were not so high as might have been expected 
from the general scarcity. It is indeed impossible to avoid the reflection that 
the darkness of the prospect was in some measure deeponed by panic. Mr. 
Ncwnkam predicted that tho spring outturn would be less than two-fifths of 
thor average. But whatever the success of his prophesy, we know that with 
tho fall of rain in July distress disappeared. During 1825-26 and the lbllow- 
ingyear the suspensions of revenue amounted to Rs. 11,336 only. 

One result of the reports on this and later famines cannot, howover, fail 
to arrest attention. It is that % northern half of this district — tho Kaimganj, 
Aligarh, and parts of the Headquarters tahsfls— was far less subject to drought 
and famine than the southern. The latter approximates to tho adjoining 
districts of Cawnpore and Et6wa, which have always been exceptionally sen- 
sitive to the attacks of drought. But tho famine of 1833-34, from which 
Cawnpore suffered, did not extend into Farukhabad. 
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The next famine, that of 1837-38, was ushered in by a snminer of extra- 

1887 38. ordinary beat. A copious fall of rain in July and August, 

1837, was followed by a disappointing reaction of drought. 
The cotton and indigo crops were specially affected, and seed could be obtained 
only at an increase of 100 per cent beyond the prices of the preceding year. 
It was soon evident that the autumn crop wouid fail ; and to mitigate relief 
paupers were employed on the Grand Trunk Road. In October deaths from 
starvation were reported. In January, 1838, the Governor-General, Lord 
Auckland, took over charge of these provinces from the Lientenant-Governor, 
Sir C« Metcalfe, C.S. 1 u From Cawnporo to Farukhabad,” he writes, “ the 
agricultural distress and destitution of the people was the subject which 
most imperiously demanded attention. This is the part of the country which 
has suffered most, and where the largest expenditure is required in order to 
palliate the evil and prevent the total depopulation of' the country by starva- 
tion and emigration. Not only has the kharif (autumn) crop failed, but the 
grass and fodder were also lost.” But a after crossing the Ganges at Fateh- 
garb” ( i.e on crossing over into Aligarh tahsil) “the prospect of the country 
very much improved.” Lord Auckland was accompanied by the Commissioner 
of Agra, Mr. Hamilton, C.S., 2 who corroborates these statements. “ The first 
parganah I passed was Kanauj, the destitute state of which was most deplor- 
able. The population bore evidence of famine; and had it not been for the 
means afforded them of obtaining a sufficiency for their support by working on 
the Grand Trunk Road, and a branch road under the superintendence of the 
Collector, the misery and mortality would have been beyond description. 
Wherever there were wells, by dint of irrigation some few patches of cultiva- 
tion had been raised ; but generally the prospects of the rabi (spring) harvest 
were unfavourable, nor did they appear brighter in the villages of Talgrain 
and Bhojpur, though in the bed of the KAli Nadi the crops seemed of good 
promise, and in the neighbourhood of Fatebgark and in the Huziir (head- 
quarters) Tahsil cultivation had increased. There was a visible improvement 
on crossing the Ganges.” He afterwards writes that the pargana&s where the 

1 Afterwards Lord Metcalfe and Governor-General of Canada. 8 Afterwards 

Sir Roberfc^Btu't. Lord Auckland was accompanied alspJw his sister Mi98 Eden, writer of the 
Letters from up the country. But those who expect to linilSn her pages much information about 
the famine will be disappointed. At Kanauj, whi^she calls w Kynonze, a large village, 
a great place for ruins,” she saw starved creatures struggling for tbe dole daily distributed by 
the charity of the camp. “ Captain M. saw three people drop down dead in the village yester- 
day, and there were several on our line of march.” But that is almost all. And by the time 
that she arrives at Amritpur, whence her only other letter from this district is written, she has 
nothing to tell us except that, that place is about thirty miles from Gwfiliar, and that she 
encountered at Fatehgarli a Civil Surgeon with eccentric views on the subject Of the noun 
pole. 
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crops had feiled most signally were Thatia, Kanauj, and Tirwa. Again wo 
see the sottihern tract suffering more than the northern. 

This famine of 1837-38 is remarkable as being the first in which relief 
Kelfef operations operations on the modorn system were attempted. As 
of the latter year early as August, 1837, the headquarters station was full 
of starving villagers, while grain-dealers were deploring raids on their store- 
pits. In the year beginning with that month, indeed, 3,439 liousobreakings, 
robberies, and thefts occurred ; and the employment of an extra police-forco 
was found necessary. In the preceding month Government began granting 
sums for the famine wages of able-bodied paupers employed on the roads; and 
in December the Collector, Mr. Robinson, was given carte blanche for expendi- 
ture on such-relief- works. Private charity, Nativo and European, was devoted 
by the collecting committees to the assistance of those who through box, age, 
or infirmity, were unequal to hard labour. An asylum for such people was 
found in the old Sh&hzada Kothi at Farukhabad, where first money, and 
afterwards rations, were distributed. But with all this relief, the applicants 
for employment on roads exceeded by one-third the number that such works 
required. As it was imperative to remove the hordes of hungry men who had 
collected round Farukhabad, they were despatched in gangs of 500 to employ- 
ment in outlyiug parganahs. To the severe distress more than one graphic 
witness has borne testimony. “ Brahmans,” writes Major Conran in his Life 
of Colonel Wheler , u who had before rejected their cooked food if the defiled 
Christian had come too near, were now seen by us stealing the scraps from our 
dogs. Mothers sold their infants to tho despisod foreigners or left them a prey 
to the wolves ; society was entirely disorganized, and horrors of every kind 
pervaded the land. Aided by our countrymen’s subscriptions, be (Wheler) 
collected the castaway infants and children, and saved many lives, hereafter 
to form under his personal training the nucleus of the now well-known Fateh- 
garh Mission, Awful were the sights amidst the crowds accumulated in tho 
famine-stricken cities of the Doab ; those who witnessed them will never forget 
the sickening odour that came from that reeking mass of misery.” A not less 
forcible if less pretentious writer, Mr. C. Lindsay, quotes the selling-price of 
children as ranging from nothing to four rupees. In May, 1838, when tho 
spring harvest had been garnered, efforts were made to reduce the relief estab- 
lishment, But, continues Mr. Lindsay, a the destitute poor, from whom public 
employment had been withdrawn, had nomeans of subsistence; and they resorted 
to plundering the* mango-groves and grain-shops, with the avowed object of 
getting into jail.” The relief-works were therefore revived and continued to 
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the end of August. In April, Government found it necessary to take the dis- 
tribution of rations on such works into its own hands. The grain-dealers, who 
had up to this time contracted for the supply, were found to have adulterated 
the flour with sand or powdered bones!; 

The sum devoted to relief by Government, from August, 1837 to August, 
1838, inclusive, was Rs. 1,63,00(5. A grant of the local road fund raised tho 
amount to Rs. 1,78,636 ; and the total number of able-bodied labourers employed 
for this sum was 2,824,397, The amount expended from private sources, 
including a grant of Rs. 8,000 from the Central Relief Committee at Calcutta, 
was Rs. 24,133; 1 and the number of persons thus relieved, 547,025. Famino 
expenditure and extra police were not, however, the only sources of loss to Go- 
vernment. Mr. Girdlestono thinks that over six lakhs of land-revenue, due for 
the period of famine, were remitted. 3 The drought of 1837-38 was probably 
the severest which ever visited tho district, and has therefore been described 
at some length. It may be considered to have onded with tho rains of 1838 ; 
and the highest price of grain during its continuance was 12£ sers the rupee. 

Farukhabad was not one of those districts which in 1860-61 suffered 

actual drought. Colonel Baird-Smith makes the area of that 
1 860-61 u 

year’s famine touch, but not cross, tho north-western fron- 
tier. But tho scarcity in neighbouring districts and the irruption of starving 
emigrants caused a scarcity also in this. The price of wheat was highest in 
September, 1860, when but 9 § sors sold for the rupee ; and towards the close 
of the year relief operations became necessary. These operations were con- 
ducted on much the8ame principles as in 1837-38, viz . — 

(1) Opening of infirmaries or asylums, where those absolutely unfitted 
for work might receive gratuitous relief, chiefly from private charity. . 

(2) Distribution of light work, at their own houses, to women who by 
the custom of the country do not appear in public ; wages being supplied, as 
before, principally from unofficial sources. 

(3) Employment of the able-bodied on works of public utility at tho 
expense of the State. 

(4) Wages and rations to be kept at the lowest scalo consistent with 
health. 

The Agra Central Relief Committee, a piivate association resembling that 
formed at Calcutta in 1837-38, contributed Rs. 14,500. 3 Up to the 1st July, 

1 But of this sum, too, Rs. 2,000 was a Government donation to the private relief committee. 

* Report on Past Famines in the JS.-W. P. % 1863 Accounts showing the actual amount 
remitted by reason of the famine are not forthcoming. 8 Some small part of this sum 

was a special donation to the Fatchgarh Orphanage. 
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1861, Rs. 20,164 were collected from this and other non-official soarcos, 
Its. 19,191 being spent in relieving 323,563 infirm and fomale paupers. The 
relief-work opened for the able-bodied was the excavation of the Ganges Canal 
branch ; and the Stato expenditure on that object relieved during the same 
period 1,086,206 people, at a cost of Rs. 103,386. With favourable rains in 
July the distress began to disappear, and by October may be said to have 
ceased. But the canal works were carried on to completion No deaths from 
starvation are recorded, and no remissions of revenue seem to have been 
thought necessary. The amount of crime appears to have been normal, and 
was indeed much greater in the year (1862) succeeding the scarcity than 
during the scarcity itself. 

In the. hungry years of 1868-70 the district was still more fortunate. 

In August, 1868, owing to the extreme scantiness of rain. 

1868-70. ... * 

the situation was considered critical. The cotton and 
indigo crops suffered severely, while that of* rico perished. But tho bounteous 
showers of September came in time to ensure a moderate autumn outturn, and 
tho eventual yield of the 1860 spring-harvest was not below three-fourths of 
the average. In September and October, 1868, Faruklmbad was ablo to supply 
brisk exports of grain to the less fortunate Ratijab and Rohilkhand. But those 
exports, coupled with indifferent harvests in tho district itself, created a scar- 
city. In May, 1869, jo&r millet rose to 8f sers the rupee; 1 in November, 
barley to 11^ sers: and in February, 1870, wheat to 9 sers. No State relief-works 
for the able-bodied, and (though large balances accrued) no remissions of land- 
revenue, were found necessary. But the distribution of gratuitous relief to tho 
infirm began in February and ended in October, 1869. The daily average of 
the relieved was 152, and the total cost Rs. 4,716. Of this sum Rs. 3,556 was 
contributed by tho Central Relief Committee at Allahabad, a society corres- 
ponding to the Agra Committee of 1860-61. The scarcity failed to swell in 
any appreciable degree the statistics of mortality and crime. 

A detailed official narrative of the famine of 1877-78, which in severity 

perhaps stood next to those of 1803-04 and 1837-38,, as 

1877-78 * 4 

yet remains to be written ; and it is not proposed to antici- 
pate that narrative by anything more than a few brief general statements. The 
abnormally high rainfall between January and April, 1877, did no slight 
damage to the spring crop, standing or garnered. But from April to Decem- 
ber, when a downpour was needed, the drought was equally abnormal. 

1 The actual price, according to Mr. Evan’s notes, was 8 sers aud 13 chhattaks. For three 
weeks of May returns are wautiug in the appendix (X.) to Mr. llenyey’s Famine iieport. 
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v By August it was cleat that the autumn crop could be akv&L Only by 
immediate and abundant rain. From the 1st June to the end of September 
but 3*47 inches had fallen. Except in such tracts as tahsll Tirwa, whete copious 
irrigation caused an occasional oasis, the whole country seemed an inarable 
desert of baked earth. In November poorhouses for-. the infirm, and in 
January relief-works for the able-bodied, were opened. The former had in 
February, 1878, increased to six ; the latter consisted chiefly in the construc- 
tion of embankments for the light railway. . By the end of September the 
autumn crops had almost entirely perished. But in the following month rain 
fell, saving the small remnant of the autumn, and enabling the people to sow 
taeir spring crop. Advances for seed, and the fact that much of the land had 
borne no autumn growth caused the area of sowings greatly to exceed that of 
average years. But the winter rain was, as last year, too abundant, resulting 
in blight ; high winds at the end of February shrivelled the corn ; and the 
spring outturn was disappointingly small. The rains had, by putting an end to 
irrigation labour, intensified distress. That distress may however be said to 
have abated with the spring barvost and ceased with the downfall in their duo 
season of the 1878 rains. The poorhouses were closed in April and relief works 
in October, 1878. 

Throughout the famine crime and mortality increased, the hitter being 
fostered by an extremely inclement winter. Though late in places, the whole 
revenue for 1877-78 was ultimately realized. The total cost of ^lief opera- 
tions was Rs. 48*093, of which Us. 40,488 was borne by the State. Of the 
common grains, wheat reached its highest quoted price (9£ sers) in September, 
1877, and February, 1878 : barley (10fV sers) in January, 1878 ; rice (6f sers) 
in October, 1877 ; jodr millet (10 T V sers) in January, 1878 ; and bdjra millet 
(10 pk sers) in February of the same year. Ever since its southern tracts, tbo 
most liable to drought, were protected by the construction of the Ganges 
Canal, it has been unlikely that the district will again suffer from a prostrating 
famine like that of 1837-38. But “it is a part of probability that many 
improbable things will happen.” 

Turning from drought to the other natural foes of cultivation, we find 
other foes of cii- that blights arc never sufficiently general to cause much 

tivation ; b 1 i g h t s, . . . . . ,, . 

floods, and weeds, injury. It has been already shown that sterilizing salts, 
though slightly shifting their locality, do not increase. As a general rule the bulk 
of the district is quite free from inundations ; but the lowlands, whether east 
or west of the Ganges, are often much flooded in the rains. It is owing to this 
eircumstauce that their crops are grown chiefly in winter and spring, when the 
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fe&r offlopcUhas ceased.. The same tracts are afflicted with the weed named 
surdi* . This is said to have much increased of late years in the Paramnagar 
villages, where the wheat^fields show as much of the weed as of corn. Its 
roots strike so deep that its extirpation is difficult ; and as fresh seeds are yearly 
washed down by the Ganges floods, efforts to uproot it would perhaps bo useless. 

It is in building-material that the best point of transition from the vege- 
table to the mineral kingdom may be found. The woods used 
for constructive purposes are sal (Shorea robust a), asina 
(Terminatia tomentosa), mm 1 (Melia Indie a), and mango (Mctngifera Indica). S&l 
and asina timber is floated down the R&mganga from Sub-Him6layan forosts# 
The former costs in the log from Rs. I f to 2 per cubic foot, or when sawn into 
scantlings, from Rs. 3f to 4. The rates for asina are, logs Re. If, and scantlings 
Rs, 2f, Nim and mango timber are grown in the district. The former is worked 
into rafters, door-frames, and other carpentry for which its shortness of trunk- 
does not unfit it. Rafters of this wood measuring 10"x4"x4" cost from 12 
to 16 annas each. Mango rafters are likewise in common use amongst natives, 
and sell from 8 to 10 annas each. The timber of the shfsham or “ Indian* 
rosewood,” a fine material for furniture, is of course more costly, fetching from 
Re. If to Rs. 2 per cubic foot. Wood for fuel, when obtained from the mango 
or mm, and split into small pieces, can be bought for Rs. 30 the hundred maunds ; 
when of babffl ( Acacia Arabica ) and dhdk (Butea frondosa) for 11s. 33 ; and when 
of tamarind for Rs. 36. Small bamboos from eight to ten feet in length, and 
Bamboos and one one and-a-half inches in thickness, sell at from Re. If 
thatching-grass. t 0 2 per score. Large bamboos, from 50 to 60 feet long, 
with a mean thickness of three inches, are purchased at from 12 to 16^ annas 
each. Thatching-grass may be obtained at Rs. 6 per thousand bundles. 

Passing to the mineral kingdom, without however quitting the subject 
of building-material, wo fiud that the only description of masonry stone 
obtainable in the district is the calcareous block kankar. This is found 
in strata averaging from six to eighteen inches in thickness, 
Mineral kingdom. aQ( j y ar yj n g i n colour from gray to bluo. There is also 

considerable difference in the hardness and weight, the hardest stono being the 
heaviest. Of the quarries supplying Farukhabad with kankar 
for its macadamized roads, the chief are at Sohupur in Har- 
doi, and Ukhra, Mamapur, Girwa, Ritaura, Ramzan&pur, Talgram, Saraiydn, 
and Khalla in this district itself. The land for quarrying is 
and its quarries. Stained f r0 m the owners at from seven to eight rupees pes 

1 Locally pronounced nib, 

8 . 


Kankar limestone 
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bighe, and when exhausted ia returned to them* The work of quarrying is 
carried on by labourers, who break with sledge-hammers large pieces from the 
layer of metal. These pieces arq again broken into one or two inch cubes for 
consolidation on the road. At the quarry mouth the large blocks cost about 
twelve annas per hundred cubic feet, but when removed to the roadside about 
fourteen. The average cost of road metal, when stacked beside the road, is 
four rupees per hundred cubio feet, which with consolidation comes to five 
rupees per hundred cubic feet. The cost of macadamizing with six inches 
of metal a mile of road twelve feet wide varies, with the propinquity or distance 
of quarries, from Rs. 746 to 1,142. 

Two kinds of lime are used in this district. The first, stone lime, is ob- 
tained from B6nda and sold according to its quality and 
freshness at from Re. 1£ to Rs. per maund. A maund 
of unslaked stone lime fetches Rs. 2^. Kankar lima is usually sold with the 
ash, at Rs. 16 the 100 maunds ; but when simply the knobs of burnt kankar 
are taken, Rs. 25 to 30 is charged. This second and cheaper variety is the one 
chiefly used for mortar. 

Of bricks three sizes are commonly used : the guma , 12" X 6" X 3," the 
pharra , 9"x4§"x2", and the lakhnri, , 5"x4"xl." The large bricks are sold at 
the kiln for Rs. 8£ per thousand. They weigh about each and are 

principally used for Government buildings. The pharra bricks cost at the 
kilns Rs. 31 per millc, weigh 4^lh. each, and are largely used in native mason- 
ry. But the bricks most generally in demand for the latter are the lakhuri, 
weighing each, and costing Ro. 1 to Re. 1| per thousand at the kilns. 

The third dimension of the pharra used by the Public Works Department is 3" 
instead of 2/ / and its cost rises to Rs. 8. Another form of brick, measuring 
9" X4" X 1^/' is bought by the same agency for Rs. 6 per mille. Flat tiles 
are much dearer than round, and all tiles are dearer during the rains than at 
other times of the year. But speaking roughly we may say that small 
country tiles are obtained at from Re. to per millc ; ancl largo tiles of the 
same make at from Rs. 5 to 6. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants, Institutions, and History of the District. 

A first attempt to number the people of the district wan in 1845 made 
by the Fatehyarhmma . The population of that district, as 
now constituted, was guessed at 696,741, but the estimate 
seems much below the mark. 


Population. 
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Censuses of 1847. 


A first regular census was taken two years later, and, excluding three 
parganahs since transferred to Eta, gives a total population 
of 753,736, or 482 to the (statute) square mile, 1 There 
were 664,009 Hindis, of whom but 221,342 followed occupations unconnected 
with agriculture ; while out of 90,729 Musalmans only 29,906 were engaged 
in cultivation. Of the 1,796 villages or parishes (mama), nine possessed more 
than 5,000 inhabitants, and may therefore be called towns. Those latter were : 
Farukhabad (56,300), Kananj (16,486), Husainpur (11,698), Kaitnganj (7,453), 
Shamsabad (6,920), Tdlgrdm (6,463), Tirwa (5,865), Bimhiri (5,602), and Allfih- 
ganj (5,383). . The town population theroforo amounted to 122,170, or 16*2 
per cent, of the total population. This enumeration was effected on some- 
what crude principles, and the numbers of male and female inhabitants were 
not recorded separately. 

The next general census took place in 1853, and showed, for the district 
as it now stands, a total population of 924,594. The 
density was 521 to the square mile. The total area 
of the district, estimated at 1,000,432 acres in 1847, had in 1853 risen to 
1,134,748 acres ; but the difference may bo due to more accurate measurement 
in the latter year. 

The population was thus distributed : — 


1858. 



Agriculturists. 

Non -agriculturis is. 

Total . 

Grand 

total. 


Male. 

Female. 

MalQ. 

Female. 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non-agri- 

culturists. 

Hindus 

Musalmfina ... 

830,887 

19,980 

■i 

261,216 

16,818 

1 19,000 

37,497 

100,743 

37,797 

592,103 

36,804 

220,393 

75,294 

812,496 

112,098 

Total ... 

35(>,873 

278,034 

J 57,147 

138,540 

628,907 

295,687 

924,594 


It will be seen that in six years the population had increased by 170,858 
persons. The number of villages and townships during the same year was 
1,738, of which seven had between 5,000 and 10,000, one between 10,000 and 
50,000, and one more than 50,000 inhabitants. The population of Farukhabad, 
including also Fatebgarh, amounted to 132,513; of Kananj to 21,964; of 


‘Unlike succeeding enumerations, the census of 1847 employs as its standard of area the larger 
Biographical square mile (847 2 acres). 
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K&imgatoj to 8,983 ; of Shamsabad to 7,891 ; of Thatia to 7,862 ; of Chhibrfi- 
mau. to 7,728 ; of Bamiiri to 6,242 j of Talgrfim to 5,926 j and of Allihganj 
to 5,896. % 

The penuRimate census, that of 1865, showed a distinct improvement in 
method over both its predecessors* Details as to castes and 
occupations, the proportion of children to adults, and other 
matters, were taken for the first time. 

The returns showed, however, a decrease of 7,098 in the total population, 
which was now distributed as follows : — 


Census of 1865. 


Keligion. 


Agricultural. 


Hindus 

Muaal- 

mans. 

Total... 


Males. 

Females. 

3 

o 

H 

Males. 

Females . 

to 

•M 

*5 

< 

Boys. 

Adults. 

Girls. 

< 

Boys. 

■ 

Girls. 

175,512 

9,907 

107,790 

6,533 

149,357 

9,528 

70,668 

4,603 

509,327 

30,651 

106,852 

23,062 

59 6IO 

13,599 

93,455 

24,802 

44,631 

11,507 

185,479 

114,343 

158,885 

81,271 

539,978^ 

129,914 

78,209 

118,967 

66,138 


Non-agricultural. 


s 

9 

H 


304,548 

72,970 


377,518 


"3 

a 

a 

to 

O 


813,875 

1,03,621 

917,49s 1 


Besides the population here shown there were 649 Europeans and 82 
Eurasians. The population to the square mile was returned as 541 ; but 
diluvion and transfers to districts other than Eta had since 1853 reduced the 
total area by moro than 73 square miles. Of the three parganahs which in the 
same interval had been transferred to Eta no account has as yet been or need 
now be taken. Of the 1,645 villages and townships, 1,6£^ are recorded as 
inhabited; and of these 1,450 had less than 1,000, and 204 between 1,000 and 
5,000 inhabitants. The 10 towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were Farukhabad 
(73,110), Kanauj (17,577), Fatehgarh (10,335), Kdimganj (8,650), Shamsabad 
(6,428), Thatia (7,382), Bimidri (7,096), Alldhganj (6,246), Talgrdm (6,104), 
and Cbhibramau (&,261). 

It remains to notice the statistics colleofced at the cen^ts of 1872. As 
the latest and most perfect yet obtained, these statistics 
deserve greater detail than those of former enumerations ; 
l This total includes 1,553 men, women, and children belonging to the military. 


Census of 1872. 
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and -following table shows the population foe each parganah sepa- 
rately ' . ■ ' 


parganah. 

Q INDUS. 

Muhammadans and others 
not Hindu. 

Total . 

Density per I 
square mile. * 

Up to 15 ytars. 

Adults . 

Up to 15 years. 

Adults . 

0 

'ei 

!3 

Female. 

1 

Female. 

Male. 

1 

© 

6 

1 

Female 

© 

* 

3 

Female 

Shsmsabad East, 
^uhammadabad, 
Karopil 

Talgram •• 

Shamsabad W0St», 
I'ahara 

Paramnagar •• 
Amritpur •• 

Khakhatmau .. 
Saurikh *• 

Sakatpur 

Sakrawa f •• 
Tirwa-Thatia •• 
Chhibrftmau .. 
Kanauj »• 

Bhojpur . •• 

Total 

12,564 

4,859 

14,699 

10,481 

19,990 

14,970 

2,887 

11,217 

8,693 

6,3*9 

4,813 

3,380 

16,948 

12,794 

20,584 

10,0*9 

9,204 
3,640 
11,674 
8,602 
16,18) 
13,28b 
2,194 
8,970 
2,7)6 
5,11 
3,800 
2,724 
13,743 
9,605 
17,194 
8 998 

I 

15,801 
6,430 
19,225 
13,977 
26,66) 
28,2 1 
3,716 
18,869 
4,677 
7,702 
6,93Q 
4,149 
20,786 
17,100 
28,257 
15,316 

352 

167 

8,008 

1,523 

1,664 

4,136 

87 

718 

91 

3G5 

126 

241 

1,165 

699 

3,463 

1,931 

309 

130 

2,722 

1,37* 

1,601 

4,069 

62 

675 

80 

378 

10k 

164 

974 

643 

2,899 

1,493 

561 

*96 

4,181 

2,367 

2,490 

8,168 

13 

1,096 

143 

637 

221 

356 

1,847 

1,214 

6,244 

2,896 

498 

250 

5,638 

2,342 

2,630 

8,976 

109 

1,024 

1*0 

543 

176 

332 

1,576 

1,198 

4,928 

2,742 

32,488 

13,063 

44,739 

31,647 

63,930 

57,865 

7,909 

30,444 

9,781 

16,796 

13,171 

8,307 

45,973 

35,111 

63,863 

33,730 

499,722 

25,812 

10,459 

39,259 

26,293 

45,873 

54,545 

6,078 

24,538 

7,593 

13,734 

10,023 

7,369 

37,077 

28,646 

63,278 

28,549 

443 
462 
472 
482 
509 
2,613 
437 
464 
626 
387 
368 
417 
40 1 
617 
658 
637 

I7i,*237 

137,654 

277,030 

"*30,'bT2 

19,721 

17,580 

31,734 

32,960 

419,026 

626 


This table shows that Hindu males in 1872 numbered 448,267, or 54*9 
per cent, of the entire Hindu population ; while the number of Hindu females 
was 368,466, or 454 per cent, of that population. In the same manner the 
Musalia&n males amount to 51,445, or 50‘4 per cent., and the Musalm&n 
females to 50,560, or 40 6 per cent, of the total Musahnan population. Or 
taking the whole population, we find that there is a percentage proportion of 
54*4 males to45'6 females, and of 88'9 Hindus to 11 1 Musalmdns. 

The noteworthy point, however, is that the total population (918,748) 
should have increased so little since 1865. The actual rise of seven years was 
hut 1,252 persons ; and it is remarkable that this increase lay entirely in the 
number of Hindu females. i^U other sorts and conditions of people, Hindu 
males and Musahniins of both sexes, decreased. In order, therofore, to account 
for the growth of this solitary class, Mr. Evans conjectures that the number of 
Hindu women was in 1865 incorrectly returned. “This increase in this 
one class only,” he writes, “ would be certainly abnormal, and considering 
the known prejudices of the Hindus, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that 
in 1865 they had not learnt as well as they have since the object in view in 
taking a census. If this were the case, it follows that the population is still 
retrograding, though not so rapidly as it had done during the twelve years 







BARMtHABAD. 

TTitf IfiHiffiMil hare, as he justly adds, steadily 
1053. <( This reAulfcls only such as might have been expected from j 

'cbnEsderation of the past history o£ Farukhabad ; and the decrease in the popula 
tjon of the (capital V city tells the same tale.” The Mnsalmdn returns still, how 
ever, show the peculiarity of a very large proportion of females. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities wore collected for the first tim< 
in 1872. They showed Uio existence in the district o 
140 insane persons and idiots (39 females), or 1*5 pei 
10, OOO of the population ; 151 deaf and dumb (38 females), or 1*6 per 10,000 
1,79 1 blind (715 females), or 19*4 per 10,000 ; and 103 lepers (24 females), oi 
1*7 per 10,000. Insanes and idiots are separately shown by the census, bu 
have here bgen lumped together. It is ini possible that the enumerators coni 
have distinguished between the two classes. Age statistics were collected ai 
the same time, and for what they may be worth are given in the following table 
But as Indian rustics rarely know their own ages, approximate correctness was 
of course all that could be hoped for 


Infirmities. 


Hindus . 


Musalmdns. 




■ j 

a 

3 

o 

•9 i 

O C 

iro *- 

u 

<33 ** 

iU 

Females. 

Percentage in total 
Hindu females. *| 

Males. 

Percentage in total 
Musalman males. 

Females. 

S? an 

is 

6 

•s| 

If 
§ s 

3-1 

Males. 

’sS 

4-» 

o 

** 

0 

0 
<33 O 

2 ^ 
a a 

<33 Q. 

an 

03 

1 

a> 

Ph 

i Percentage in total 

nnmilfttinn 

Up to i yspjip 


19,352 

4*3 

! 8,453 

5*0 

2,274 

4*4 

2,172 

4*3 

21,643 

4*3 

20,641 

4*1 

Between I and 6 

•*« 

60,331 

1 34 

54,58? 

14*8 

6,643 

2*9 

6,653 

13*2 

87,020 

13*4 

61,272 

14‘( 

it S.v fi 1^ 

•* 

65,627 

• 4'6 

47,656 

129 

7,680 

14*9 

6,191 

12 3 

73,342 

14 7 

63,891 

121 

„ 1* » 


77,787 

I7’3 

69,001 

16 8 

8,656 

16*9 

8,619 

16 9 

86,474 

173 

70,558 

t6t 

„ sh „ so 

ti* 

83,326 

1 8*5 

72,60b 

19*7 

9,649 

186 

1 0,08 1 

20*0 

92,207 

186 

82,736 

1 9*" 

„ SO ft iO 


61,28 

l3*t> 

49,798 

18*5 

6,892 

3 4 

0,839 

13*5 

68,218 

13 7i 

[ 66,673 

13*4 

„ 40 „ fio 


43,636 

9*7 

34,848 

9*4 

5,010 

9*7 

6,145 

10*2 

48,869 

9*7 

40,o03 

95 

H 50 „ 60 


24,206 

6*3 

18,28 

4*9 

2,789 

5 4 

2,810 

5 5 

27,002 

54 

21,097 

6*0 

Above 60 year* 

... 

12,721 

2 8 

10,239 

2 7 

1,722 

8* 

1,913 

3 8 

14,447 

29 

12,156 

2*9 


Total population. 


Caste*. 


The figures hitherto given are the dry bones of fact, interesting only to the 
statist. But we now turn to a subject which should be 
less repellant — that of castes. Distributing the Hindu popu- 
lation into four conventional classes, the census shows 85,987 Brahmans 
(39 9 C^| ; ^fopMilei) ; 63,769 R&jputs (25,480 fern ties) ; 15,717 Baniyas (7,345 
651,260 persons as belonging to ihe. ‘“'other castes” (296,595 

fortes}. 



HINDU PASTES. 


It has been already shown 1 that Brahmans are by popular convention 
divided into two groat nations, the Gaurs or colonists of 
Hinddstin, and ?Dr£viras or colonists of the Dakkhan. 
Bach of these nations, again, is subdivided into five tribes ; those of the Gaurs, 
being the (1) Kanaujia, (2; Sirasvat, ( 3 ) Gaur, ( 4 ) Maithila, and (5) Gtkala. 
The two last castes may be at onoe eliminated as belonging chiefly to the Lower, 
and rarely found in the North-Western Provinces. 

Of the Brahmans in this district, 74,467 are Kanaujiyas, including 891 
•who are separately specified as belonging to the San&dh subdivision of that 
tribe ; Gaurs are returned as numbering 1 , 345 , and Sdrasvats 538. Other Brah- 
mans are left unspecified, or entered as belonging to minor tribes. 

The Kanyakubjas or Kanaujiyas, who bore and elsewhere are the most 
Kanaujiyas and numerous of the “ five Gaurs” (punch Gaur), derive their 
SHn&dhs. ' name from the ancient city of Kanyakubja or Kanauj in 

ibis district. Like the nation to which they belong they have five subdivisions, 
of which the fifth is variously stated. These arc as follows : — 


1. Kanaujlya proper. | 3. Sarwaria or Sarjuparia. 

2. Sanddh or Sanaudha j 4/Jijhotia. 

5. Bhunh&r ( Elliot ) or Bengali Kanaujlya ( Sherring ). # 

The Sarwarias have been described in the Gorakhpur, and the Jijbotias 
in the Lalifcpur notfees. The Bh&fnhdrs will find place in that of Benares, and 
tho Bengalis need in these volumes find none at all. There remain the 
Kanaujiyas proper and Sanadhs, both represented in this district. According 
to a tribal «.map in Sir Henry Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary , the San&dbs 
occupy the wodge between Kali Nadi,.Kh&nta Nala, and Ganges, while all the 
rest of the district is the Kanauj iya country. The Kanaujiyas have professedly 
six clans ( gotra ), or as they themselves say khat-kul. But they in reality reckon 
six and a half, which are practically seven. These clans and the honorific 
titles which they respectively bear may be thus shown : — 


r I. Gautam clan, 5 

5. S&ndcl „ 8 

3. Bharaddw&j „ 17 

4. Upmdn „ 13 

6. Kfcytp »> 9 


branches {8hdka)> — Title, Avasthi. 

„ „ Misraand Dikshifc. 

„ „ Shukul, Trivedi, and Pdnde. 

,i „ Pithakh, Aginhotri and Dube. 

„ „ Trivedi and Tiw&ri. 


6. Kfahtfp „ 4 „ „ Bajpai. 

6J, Garg „ 1 „ „ Oargaiya.* 

i Gatt\,V., 578 (Bareilly). 2 Abbreviated from Shewing. Quoting from a work called the TarAbihul f&hi- 

J™* or "Admonition to Foola.” Elliot addw tho title® C’haube, Bhatachdrj, and Up&dhya, while omitting that Of 
Gargaiya. The Bh&ruddwdj gotra be couutfl twice over under slightly different spellings, and the G&UUrn fiJOafg 
he omits a& clahs of th© Sarwarias. Under the beading of the Upinan gotra, however, he mentions a Gautagl branch 
( Avaathis of PrabbAkar) ; and instead of the Garg he gives a Sakriut duo. For the KAsbtip, again, he ■nhetltttbftg a 
KatUyan or Visvamitra ; but both the branches mentioned under this heading (MAnJgAnw and Suihidon M^arau) 
teem to belong to the Sdndels. 1*0 sum up, the elans which both Elliot’s and Sherrlng’s works have in oommOfl Ard 
the bandcl, Bharaddwaj, Upiadu, and KAsyap. Ats to the remaining 2% gotras there is, in name at least, a difference. 



is,4he Kanaujiyas of these 6£ clans~enjoy 
f»r higher rank than Kanaujiyas of the remaining three or four subdivisions. 
With the sons of these subdivisions thejl^vili not suffer their daughters to wed, 
but they are themselves muoh sought in marriage by inferior tribes. Hence 
it happens that, like the Kulins of Bengal, some of them have as many as 
twenty or twenty-five wives* It is indeed to Mr. Sherring’s subdivision of 
Bengali Kanaujiyas that the Kulins probably belong. The Kanaujiya proper 
prides himself on an exceptionally scrupulous regard to ceremonial observances. 
He will eat meat offered in sacrifice, but will not, as other BrAhmans, 
take purified food from members of a different caste. By purified food 
( paka khana) is meant food which, like cakes or sweetmeats, has, been 
cooked with clarified butter ( ghi ). The title of Kanaujiya is applied also 
to subdivisions of several inferior tribes, who have adopted it either on 
account of its great respectability, or because they actually trace their origin 
to Kanauj. 

The Sanadh, Sanddhiya, Sanaudha, or Sanoriya, is by Mr. Growse said to 
derive his name from Sanat-kumAra, already mentioned 1 
as a son of Safiat or Brahma by a female personification 
of Che Gayatri text. In the same and other 2 places will be found a good 
deal of disjointed information relating to this caste. It is said to have oriee 
possessed no less than 750 gotras or clans. Out of these, whose number 
is still considerable, 51 are regarded as more important than the rest; and 
Mr. Sherring mentions the following as the creme de la creme: — Vasisht, 
BbAraddhvaj, KAsyap, SAwarni, Upamanyu, Gautam, SAndil, Kaufik, Visvami- 
tra, Yamadagni, Dhananjaya, Kosal, Singia, and Merha. The recurrence of 
such names as Bharaddwaj and Kasyap, already given in the list of Khatkul and 
Kanaujiya clans, need occasion no surprise. Such titles are formed from those 
of BrAhman sages, and are more or less common to all BrAhman tribes. Though 
their connection with the great Kanaujiya stock is undoubted, Sanadhs often 
claim a different or independent origin. Towards the west, where their territory 
marches with that of the Gaur tribe, they regard themselves as Gaurs rather 
than Kanaujiyas. In Bareilly they pretend to be the original stock from 
which all other Brahman races are sprung. 3 In this part of the country they 
assert that their disruption from other Brahmans was due to their consenting 
to officiate at the sacrifice by which the Rajput hero Rama celebrated his vic- 
tory over the BrAhman giant RAvana. The Gaurs, who in all probability 

1 Gazr., V, 42 ; anri Mr. Growse's Memoir on Castes, published in census report of 1872 . 

5 Hid, IV. 38, 274-5, and 539. 3 Memoir on the castes of Bareilly, published in the 

census r eport of 1865, and itself written by a Kanaujiya Brahman of Bengal. 



BRAHMANS AND RAJPUTS. 


Rajputs. 


derive their name from the ancient kingdom of Gauda (now Gonda) in Oudh, 

^ and the Sarasdts, who derive theirs from the desert- 

Gaurs and Sdrasuts. ^ ^ 

swallowed mer baraswati, have received sufficient 

notice elsewere. 1 

Of RAjputs the principal classes are the Rathor (8,883), Bais (8,704), Gaur 
uts (5,982), Sombansi (5,634), Chauhfin (5,179), Gaharwdr 

JI> (4,148), Ponwar (2,261), Katehriya (2,168), BM1, 

Bhadauria, Bdchhal, Baghel, Chandel, Galliot, Kachhwdha, Nikumbh, Parih&r, 
and Sengarh. Amongst the u miscellaneous” or minor tribes N are mentioned 
the Ujjayyini, Janghdra, Bargiijar, Solankhi, Kinw&r, Gaumat, Raghubansi, 
Tamta, Raikwar, Chamargaur, Gorkhariya, Ajudhiabdsi, Bundel, Gautam, 
Bhimla, Chandrabansi, Sakarw&r, Jaiswdr, Bramhgaur, Bamtela, and Biscn. 

The lesser clans, that is those which number less than 2,000 members each, 
must be excluded from account by considerations of space. But most of the 
clans mentioned, whether larger or smaller, have already been described to 
some extent elsewhere. The Bais and Gautams have received sufficiently 
exhaustive notice in the Gazetteer of Bareilly : the Gaurs in those of Bareilly 
and Cawnpore; the ChauhAns, 'genuine and spurious, in those of Mainpuri and 
Bijnor; the Katehriyas in that of Bareilly; the Binds or Bhala Sultans in that 
of^Bulandshahr ; the Chandels in those of Cawnpore and the Bundelkhand 
districts ; the Bundels in the latter ; the Gahlots in the Aligarh Gazetteer ; 
and the KachhwAhas, ParihArs, and Sengarhs in that of Et&wa. Minor notices 
of some other septs will be found elsewhere; and there remain for description 
in this notice only the Rathors, Sombansis, Gahrvvdrs, and Ponwdrs or Pram&rs. 
These tribes furnish specimens of each of the three elements from which the 
thirty-six royal Rajput races arc said to have been compounded. The Rathors and 
Gahrwdrs perhaps belong to the solar, the Sombansis to the lunar, and thePramdrs 
to the fire-born races. All four, moreover, occur in Tod’s list of the royal tribes. 

. Like the Kachhwahas, the Rathors claim descent from Kusha, twin son 
of the demigod Rama, Stirajbansi king of Ajudhya. 

m i0 But according to Tod some doubt hangs over their 

origin, and the herald minstrels of the Siirajbansis deny their connection 
with the genuine solar race. The vicissitudes of the famous Rdthor dynasty 
at Kanauj, overthrown in 1194 by Shihdb-ud-din, the “ meteor of the 
faith, 1 ” have, so far as ascertainable, been told in the introduction to the volume. 

Their dynasties of Ka- Suffice it to say that during its rule of five generations 
nauj, Jodhpur, this dynasty disputed with that of Dehli the sovereignty 

*For Gaurs see Gazr., II, 392-93, and III, 956 ; for Saraaiits, ibid , III, 494. 
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Kathors. 


nauj, Jodhpur, 



TARDKHAMD. 


and Khor. 


of Upp^r Jndia On the defeat and death of the last king, Jaichand, his son 
Sivaji fled to M&rw&r, where he about 1212 established the principality now 
known as Jodhpur* “In less th#n thre#centuries after their migration from 
Kanauj,” writes Tod, 1 “ the li&tkortf, the issue of Sivaji, spread over a surface 
of four degrees of longitude and the same extent of latitude, or nearly 80,000 
miles square. And they amount to this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned 
by perpetual wars and famine, to 500,000 souls.” At a later date (1854) 
Thornton reckons that a quarter of the Jodhpur population is Rdthor. 2 The 
Mahar&ja of Jodhpur is of course the greatest living Rdthor ; but the R&jas of 
Bikanir in Raj pu tan a and Rampur in Eta are descended from the same stock. 
The latter, whose estates once lay iff this district, is the acknowledged head of 
the tribe in the North-Western Provinces. About the beginning of the thirteenth 

century Parjan Pal, a descendant of Jaichand, estab- 
lished himself as Raja at Khor near Shamsabad. But 
his dynasty came to an end about the middle of the fifteenth, when Karan, 
the eighth R&ja, was finally expelled by the King of Jaunpur. It is from Partit, 
the son of Parjan, that Farukhabad tradition derives the Jodhpur family. 3 

The services oftliis valiant though somewhat rebellious race were much in 
demand under the more prudent Muslim despots of Dchli. It has been said 
that to the hundred thousand glaives of the RAthors (lakh talwdr Rdtlioriya) 
the Mughal emperors were indebted for half their conquests. Rai Siugh of 
the Bikanir family, whose father took service with Akbar at Ajmir, was on 
the accession o£ Jaluingir (1605) created a commander of five thousand. 4 The 
Rathors are divided into twenty-four principal gotras, of which most are confined 
to Rajputana. These divisions include, like those of the Kanauj iya Brahmans, 
a Gautam and a Sandil clan. To the former belong the R&thors of this district, 
and to the latter those of Benares. According to the Memoir on Castes 6 published 
in the census report of 1865, the Rdthors of Farukhabad are descended 
chiefly from Raja Karan. Occupying some three, centuries ago the Amritpur 
pargana, they founded the village of Rajipur-Rathori and others. Their prin- 
cipal local magnate, however, is the chief of Khemsaipur, in Shamsabad East, 
who still bears the title of Rao. Some cadet branches of his family have been 
described in the Eta notice. 

The title Sombansi properly includes all members of the lunar race; but 
from a generic it has become a specific term, denoting 
only a single tribe of that stock. The same fate has 

1 Rajasthan, II, 22. 7 Gazetteer, art. “ J otlhpllr. ,, 8 For the history of this family 

seeGazr.,IV.,65-7. The life-r&ja of Kur&oli in Mainpuri is also aftfthor. 4 Blochmann's Ain- 

i-Akbari t 1, 368, c By Mr. K. Oldfield, c.s., now a Fuisne Judge of the High Court of J udicaturc. 


Sombansis. 



6AHRW/RS. $ 

befallen, its synonym Chandrabansi, and its opposite Siirajbansi ; and this is the 
more surprising, because in India the scope of such high-sounding names is less 
often curtailed than extended. But Sombansi and Chandrabans have some- 
times a yet more limited sense, the former being applied to a goVra of the 
Ujjayyinis or Ujenas, and the latter to gotras of the Tomars, Chandels, and Som- 
bansis themselves. The principal gotra of the Sombansis in this district is, 
however, the Bay&gar. As Rama is the great hero of the solar races, so are 
Krishna and the Pandavas of the Sombansis. The latter tribe is now of 
greater importance in Oudb than in the North-Western Provinces; and it is in 
the parganahs of this district which adjoin Oudb that they are most numerous 
and powerful. H 

Though separately mentioned in the list of the royal races, the Gahrwars 
or Gahrwi'ils claim connection witli the R&thors. Sir 

Gahrwfirs. . 

Henry Elliot even affirms that m this part of the 
country (the Central Duab) the two clans intermarry. But the Gahrwars 
arc certainly not admitted to intermarriage with the Rdthors of Rdjputana, 
where indeed they arc of no importance. Their head is the Raja of Kantit in 
Mirzapur, of whose family 1 the Rajas of Mdnda in Allahabad are a cadet branch. 
The life-rdja of Daiya in the latter district is again descended from the Manda 
family. All these chiefs claim with more or less earnestness descent from the 
Rathor king, Jaichand of Kanauj. But that G’ahrwdrs wero distinct from. 
Rnthors in Jaicliand’s time is perfectly clear. In the PritJiirdja Rdsa of Chanel 
Bardaij which describes tho doughty deeds of Jaichand’fe great Dehli rival,, 
Pirthiraj Chauhdn, we are told that on a certain occasion "many Gahrwars 
and Gohils were arrayed ( sajji Oakrwdr Gohil and').” Mr. Beames adds 
from the same poet a prophesy that Gahrwars shall at last be sovereigns of 
India, but suggests that the prediction may bo an interpolation of modern, 
times. 

The claim to kinship with the Riithors is probably based on another of 
greater probability — namely, that the Gahrwars supplied Kanauj with a dynas- 
ty preceding that of the former tribe. Local tradition, writes Elliot , 2 confirms 
this theory; and the Gautani Rajputs attribute their own residence and pos- 
sessions in the lower Duab to the bounty of a Gahrwar Raja of Kanauj. 
“The probability appears to be that the Gahrwars preceded the five R&thor 
princes of Kanauj, and fled to their present seats on the occupation of the 

1 The Ti&ja of Sengh of Cawnporo (not, however, mentioned in tho list of Rajas for those Pro- 
p! n . cc f) k * Gfihrwar. See Gazr., VI, 62. ? Suppb-mmtat Glossary, art. “ Gahrw&r.” 

lint's opinion is Riven for what it may be worth; lnit General Cunningham \» perhaps 
wearer the truth whoa he suggests that a Tomur dynasty preceded that of the Kathors. 
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country by the Rathors. Or it may be that, after living in subordination to, 
or becoming incorporated with, the Rfithors, they were dispersed at the final 
conquest of Kanauj by Muhaipmad 1 Ghori.” Several histories 2 give the 
monarch of Kanauj, at the earlier invasion (1017) of Muhammad Ghaznavi, 
the name of Korah or Gora ; and this may well be a mistake for .Gahrwar. 
From the same Gora Kanauj was afterwards snatched (1022) by tbe Raja 
of K&linjar ; and Elliot concludes by a suggestion that the RAthors may, as 
kinsmen of the Gaharw&rs, have reconquered that kingdom. But this last 
speculation is idle enough. For the conquests of those days no pretext of 
kindred with former rulers was required. The proverb of RAja Harbong 3 
was well understood. No title beyond that of their hundred thousand glaives” 
was needed to place the Rathors in possession of Kanauj. 

The Gahrwfirs of this district belong to the Bharaddw&j and K&syap gotras. 
The neighbourhood of Singirampur appears to be their head-quarters. Mr. 
Oldfield mentions that their ancestor Mahcsh came from “ Bijagartara,” near 
Benares, in the time of Raja Jaichand, and ejected the aboriginal Bhyars from 
this tract. * That they came from Benares in the time of Jaichand is just as 
probable as that they should have been begotten by Jaichand at Kanauj. The 
Hadikattl-l-Akdllm, quoted by Elliot, says that thoy removed from Benares 
to Kantit in 1155; and other authorities say that their ancestor Gadan Deo 
come to Kantit from Kashmir, also intended probably for Kdshi or Benares. 
By Bijagartara is perhaps meant the ruined castle ( garh ) at Bijaipur, where 
the R&ja of Kantit still lives. It is from the same locality and family that the 
Bundels derive their origin. 

The myth attached to the origin of the four Agnikuls or fire tribes has 

^ , been elsewhere described. 4 Of these races the Pramar, 

Ponw&r, Puar, or Pomar, is not the least distinguished. 
Tod quotes an ancient proverb which asserts that i( the world is the Pramar’s”; 
and Sir J. Malcolm affirms that in ancient times this race was the most 
celebrated of all the Iiajput tribes in Central India. 6 Though the Pramurs, 
says the former writer, never equalled in wealth the Solankhis, or in celebrity 
the Chauhans, they far excelled in both the Parihars, last and least of the fire- 
born tribes. But Colonel Tod’s statements must here, as usual, be accepted cum 
grano . In mentioning some of the most distinguished out of the 35 branches 
of the tribe he begins with the Moris and Sodas. To the former he assigns 
ChandrAgupta or Sandracottus, the contemporary of Seleucus (312-280B.C.) 

1 Better known under his title of Shihub-ud-dm. 1 Tdju-l-Madsir , Ta6akdl-i»A/<t>ari, 

and TdrM-i-farishta. * 8 Jiski lathi utkd bhaint” i. " might i» right,” * liuzr,, 

IV., 515-46. 5 Central India , II., 130, 
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and to ttio latter the Sogdi of Alexander. If Chandragupta was a Rajput, he 
was of a Rajput family which had degraded itself by intermarriage with lower 
castes, and he is generally called a Sddra. 1 If by Sogdi are meant the inhabi- 
tants of Sogdiana, they were probably Tartars, but certainly not Hindus. 

The only colour to the theory that Chandragupta was a Pramdr is lent by 
the fact that his grandson, the great Asoka, was, ns a young man, governor of 
Malwa. It is in M&lwa that Pratn&rs place the scene of their earliest and 
greatest fame. As scions of their race they claim Vikramaditya the founder 
of the sera (56 B.C.), and his reputed descendant Bhoj the Croesus of Indian fable 
(circ. 1080 A.D). Both were kings of M&lwa ; and a somewhat later monarch 
of the same country, Ram Pramfir, is mentioned by Chand. The PramArs pretend 
to have supplied Chittaur also with a dynasty preceding that of the Gahlots. 2 

Their influence and importance is greater in Oudh than in the North- 
Western Provinces. Their only titled chief in tho latter is the R&ja of Dum- 
raun, who belongs more properly to Bih&r. In Amritpur of this district they 
are said to have been settled 600 years; and their chief gotras, in Farukh- 
abad at large, arc the Kasyap and Vasisht. The Ujcnas claim descent from 
lilioj, and must, therefore, perhaps, be regarded as an offshoot of the PramArs. 

During the dark ages which intervened between the decay of song-famed 
Itajput colonisations of cities like Kampil or Kanauj and the later prosiness of 
the district. Muslim chroniclers, the history of the district coincides 

chiefly with that of the various Riijput immigrations. Tho southern colonies had 
indeed already begun to settle before the overthrow, and under the protection 
of the Kanauj dynasty. There are few villages, either northern or southern, 
whose traditions do not speak of their foundation by some Tlntkur clan after 
the extermination of the Bhyars. The Bhyars were probably an aboriginal 
tribe akin to the Bhars, Rajbhars, Bhihars, Bludars, Bemhars, Bhuinhars, and 
Bhils ( pollun onomatun morphe mia). A half-wild race of Bhyars still exists 
iri Chutia NAgpur. 8 

The history or rather legends of Riijput colonisation may be given in the 
words of Mr. Jivans : — 

“ There were two epochs of Thakur colonisation, separated by a considerable interval of 
time, and affecting different portions of the district, The boun- 
dary line between the two was the Kali nadi, which seems from 


Tho two colonies. 


1 See Elphimtone's History , Book IV., chapter I. It should be remembered, however, that the 
fire-tribes were confessedly admitted to the Rajput brotherhood at a later date than 4 he solar 
and lunar races. Chandragupta, though a man of low class, may have been the ancestor of 
Rramars. *The Sisodiya Gahlots (Maharijos of Udaipur) still rule the kingdom of 

which Chittaur was the capital. The foundation of their dynasty is fixed by Tod at A I). 728. 
f See Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal. By the bhuinhars just montioued arc not, of course, 
intended the Rajput or gtum-Uiahmau tribe so called. 
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tho e&rjiest times to hare formed tho barker between hostile powers, and remained the divid- 
ing line between different administrations until the acquisition of t)|t country by the British 
Government. The earlier colonisation took place in the country to the south of the Kill nadi. 

The patroruunder whose favour the different settlements were 
nadi. he firSt> S ° Uth ° f the KAU established was the great Jaichand, Raja of Kanauj Each tribe 

has its own story, how their ancestor came at the^biddfng of 
Jaichand, and at his directions proceeded to exterminate the JJhyars, after which he founded 
one or more villages, and his descendants gradually added to t^eir number. m 

“ North of the Kali nadi tradition tells another tale. After the defeat and death of Jai- 
* chand at the hands of Musalmans his descendants for the most 

Kj^r nd> n ° rth ° f lh ° part fled t0 tl>eir nativc lail(i * One branch, however, sought its 

fortunes elsewhere. Taking advantage, as it would seem, of the 
overthrow of the Tuars by the Masai m£ns, they passed across the KAli nadi into territory 
which had till then been held by that clan of Thdkurs. The leader of this band of adven- 
turers was, tradition tells us, Parjan PAI, the descendant of Jaichand in the seventh genera- 
tion. This would place a considerable interval of time between- the two settlements. Parjan 
Pal settled near the Ganges, and is said to be have built the fovt of Khos hard by the site of 
the present town of Shamsabad. 

t( Of the various tribes who shared in the settlement in the south, the most important were 

, , ... 4 those of the Galliots in Tirwa, the Baiscs in Sakatpur and 

The southern settlements. r 

Chief ThAkur clmus. The Gah- Saurikb, and the Baghelas in Kanaujv The- Gahlots (Gobhil 

lotM ‘ gotra) speak of Cliittaurgark as the home of their ancestors. 

Govind Ran, the founder of their colony, is said to have come with Pirthi Raj* the Dehli 
prince, in his expedition against Jaichand of Kanauj, and to have received 180 villages in 
this district and the adjoining parganas in Cawnpore as a reward for the valour he dis- 
played. From him tho Gahlots have preserved a pedigree down to the present repre- 
sentatives of the clan. Tho pedigree shows but thirteen or fourteen generations from 
Govind Rao, which would require over forty years a generation to make Govind Rao con- 
temporary with Raja Jaichand. It is most probable that some names have dropped out of 
the list. The Baises, who of course say they came from Paundiakhera, were headed by two 
brothers, Qansraj and Bachraj. They state that their ancestors at first served under the 

Uhyars, but finally turned against them, and, under the patron* 

The Baiscs 

age of Jaichand, established themselves in parganas Sakatpur and 
Saurikh, and, crossing the lean nadi,iu a few villages in Chhibrdmau and TAlgrara. A large 
colony of Baises, aaid to have emigrated from here, are found in the Paramnagar pargana, 

« The Baghelas, led by one Bhairu Partsb, came from Madhogarh in the time of Jaichand 
and settled in Kanauj. Their original settlement was not insigni- 


Tlie Baghelas. 


Scant, but as a clan they have long since lost all influence. The 


name of the clan is now only worthy of note, because to it belongs the Rfcja o% Tirwa. His 
large estates, however, were acquired several centuries later on, and under a different 
rule. 

“ Of the northern settlements the most noteworthy was that of tho R£thors, who claim 
a descent from Farjan Pal, the founder of Khor, and through him. 
ThoR*5ISS ern Betfclemoutsu from Raja Jaichand. They are of the same stock as the Rdthors 

who settled in Usahat, in the district of Budaun. The Rathors 
ncre trace their descent more immediately to one Udaichand, who settled in tho village 
of Modha, in the Mubammadabad. pargaua. And his descendants spread over the western 
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The Gahrw&rs. 


The Pomiirs. 


portion of this pargana and a great part of the adjacent parganah now called Shamsabod 
East A 

Another important colony was that of the Nikumbh Thakur*, who once occupied the old 

' • parganah of Pipargaon, now part of the Muhammadabad par- 

Tho Nikumbhs. t 

ganah. 

“ The jjjfatehriya 1 Gaurs, led by the brothers S&rhe and Barhe, were another large settle- 
* ment from Katihar in Shahjah&npur. Each brother is said to 

Tho aur hav$ received his 4 ‘ chaurasi” of villages Barhe’s descendants 

chiefly settled in the country now forming the parganah of Slmmsabad West, while fiarhe kept 
to the south, aud his branch of the family settled in Shamsabad East and Bhojpur. 

“ The Gahrw&rs formed a very large and powerful colony. The first comers were two 
brothers, Man and Mahesh. The former settled in parganah 
Amritpur, where his clan acquired forty-two villages, which 
fact has given the name of the Bialisi to their territory. Mahesh settled in Bhojpur; and 
the tract lying in the south-east of that parganah, aud known by the name of the Gaharwari, 
was populated by this branch of the clan. 

“The Pomars (Baehist gotra) trace their colonisation to Rao Shitip&I Singh , 2 who is said 
to have settled in the parganah of Amritpur by the favour of 
the Raja of Khor. IJ is sons quarrelled with and were expelled 
by Partit Rae, the ICayath minister of the Raja; but one son, Basant Sah, returned and re- 
covered his estate. His descendants occupied the greater portion of the parganah, and those 
now living trace their pedigree through fifteen generations to Shiupal S&h. 

“ The parganah of Khdkhatmau was entirely overspread by another Thakur tribe, the 

_ „ . Sombansis of the Baiyagar gotra. Its ancestor, who settled here. 

The Sombansis. * 

was one Randhir Singh, whose descendants in the thirteenth gene- 
ration are now living. 

*• Such were the largest and most important of the old Thakur settlements. The only clue 
we have to the date of their settlement, beyond the traditions, or that ascribe their coming to 
.laichand or other historical character, is that afforded by the pedigrees which they have 
maintained from generation to generation. These pedigrees are found in many cases to confirm 
each other, but there can be little doubt that in many cases names have dropped out, especially 
in the earlier generations, when single names only occur. They, however, are a useful guide if 
we accept them as showing the minimum interval which has elapsed since the first commence- 
ment of their settlements.” 

It may be. added that the Bamtclas once founded a large and powerful 
colony in Pah&ra. But some account of this now insignificant clan will be 
given in the gazetteer article on that parganah. 

Wc now # turn to a less interesting class, the Baniyas. The census divides 
them into Ajudhy&basis (3,472), Agarwals (2,826), 
Ummars (1,886;, Saraogis (1,055), Rastogis, Baram- 
w&rs, Chausainis, Dhusars, Ghoais, Gahrwals, and Kandus. The returns men- 
tion also, but without stating their numbers, a few Audhiyas, Mahesaris, and 
Bohras. 

1 Iu the Settlement Report this word appears by a clerical error as Rathoriya. 2 The 

name, as given by Mr. Oldfield, is BhCipr&o, and the name of the Khor Haja, from whom 
Bhuprao or Shitipdl required his lands, w’as, according to the same authority 1 ," Jai singhdeo. 


Baniyfis, 
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ttie AjudhyAtasis are a sub-division of the Agrahris, who, like the Ag&rwAls, 
perhaps derive their name frodl Agroha in: Hariana. 

AjndhyfibSals. The titl^ AjudhyAbisi points to the neighbourhood oi 

Faizabad as the cradle of the tribe, j Agrahris claim descent from two “ twice- 
born” castes, the BrAhmans and the ancient Vaisyas. They therefor^jvear, liko 
some other Baniya clans, the sacred thread. Their formerly high position is said 
to have been lost through indulgence in polygamy. But higher and still respected 
castes seem to practice that habit with impunity ; and it is probable that 
the particular form of polygamy objected to is that of marrying their deceased 
elder brother’s wives ( kardo ). The AgarwAls have been described in more 
than one former notice. 1 The Ummars are a respectable and influential race, 
whose widows are not allowed to remarry. They have throe sub-divisions, 
which in order of rank are : (1) Til-Ummar, (2; Dirh-Ummar, and (3) Ddsro. 
SarAogis derive their name, as already mentioned, from the Sanskrit trdvakn, 
a Jain layman. Like most schisms from Hinduism, the Jaina faith has found 
abundant recruits amongst the various tribes of BaniyAs. The remainder of 
these tribes must await description in notices on districts whore they happen 


to be more numerous. 

The following list shows the names and numbers of the classes included in 
** The „ otter castes” 0 f the “ other castes” of the census returns. It shoidd 
the census. be premised, however, that several of the tribes men- 

tioned — as for instance the JulAhas and Ghosis — are for the most past Muslims 
and not Hindus : — 


Ahir (cowherd.) 

• H 

86,372 

Dhuna or Dhunya (cotton-car dor) 

Ml 

162 

Amkh (h*ater and fowler) 


162 

Dusadh 

... 

6 

Bahelia (ditto) 

... 

2,735 

Gadariya (shepherd) 

... 

00,151 

BSnspbor (bambu-worker) 

Ml 

103 

Gandhi (perfumer) 

*•« 

5 

Barbai (carpenter) 

•M 

11,029 

Gangaputr (riverside beggar) 


9 

Berhia 

III 

643 

Ghosi (Muslim cowherd) 

III 

39 

B&ri (maker of leaf platters) 


1,226 

Gujar 

Ml 

133 

Beld&r (mattock-man) 

Ml 

18 

Ha j jam (barber) 

4*. 

17,441 

Bbarbhunja or Bhurji (grain- 



Halwai (confectioner) 

Ml 

1,417 

parcher) 

Ml 

10,754 

Jajak 

• •• 

10 

Bhat (minstrel) 


2,885 

J4t 

Ml 

418 

Bisbnoi 


28 

J otishi (astrologer) 


2,268 

Chak or Cbik (Hindu goat-butcher), 

1,433 

Julaha (Muslim weaver) 

III 

83 

Cbam&r (currier) 

Ml 

94,274 

K&chhi (market-gardener) 

III 

78,337 

Cbbipi (chintz-maker) 

• •• 

102 

Kah&r (litter-carrier) 


32,540 

Darzi (tailor) 

Ml 

2,294 

Katfi (distiller) 

IM 

18,871 

Dhinuk 

Ml 

15,022 

Karoingar 

••• 

10 

Dhobi (washerman) 

••• 

11,853 

Kan jot (string-seller) 

its 

91 


1 gee for instance Gasr., IV, (80 (Etawa). 
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Kasera (brazier) 

ICC 

346 

1 Patwa (necklace-maker) .*♦ 

Kfcyath (scribe) 

... 

15,378 

Rain 

Ml 

Khakrob (sweeper) 

••• 

6,636 

Rarnaia 

• M 

Kims 

... 

43 

Rawa(cultivfttor) 

... 

Kkatik (pig and poultry breeder) ... 

987 

Saikalgar (metal-polisher) ... 

Katin 

Ml 

2,040 

Sikh (follower of Nanak Shah’s 

Kisan (cultivator) 

Ml 

70,298 

sect) 

• •4 

Koli (Hindu weaver) 

Ml 

19,763 

Sunar (metallurgist) 

Ivumbar (potter) 

Ml 

8,147 

Tamboli (betclnut-seller) ... 

Kurrai (cultivator) 


30,884 

Tawaif (prostitute) ... 

Lodha ( ditto, formerly 

hunts- 


Teli (oilman) 

Ml 

man) 


22,625 

That hera (maker of metal vessels) ... 

Lobar (blacksmith) 


11,626 

Bairagi ..." 

r 

Miamar (builder) 

M « 

73 

Bramhehari ... 

J 

Mali (gardener) 

Mallak (boatman) 

Ml 

i»« 

4,064 

496 

Fakir ... 

Gosain 

Religious sec - . 
taries a. 

Manihar (bracelet-maker) 

til 

40 

.Jogi 


Mochi (cobbler) 

Ml 

670 

Udasi ... 


Nat (acrobat) 


1,498 

S6dh ...*, 

A 

Niiik 


20 

Bang&Ii ... , 

Persons dis- 1 

Nunia (saltpetre- worker) 


2,243 

Gurkha ... ( 

tinguis hed ) 

Panda (temple-priest) 


80 

Karnatak ... j 

> by nation- S 

Pasi (fowler and watchman) 


70 

Marwari ... 

ality only. J 


614 

16 

l 

342 

14 

i3 

6,198 

2 t 694 

20 

15,868 

52 

761 

l 

773 

500 

186 

3 

1,751 

1 

10 

11 

17 


Of persons distinguished by nationality only 11 are unspecified. Seve- 
ral of the names here given are those of trades which have not yet developed 
into close castes. Thus any Cliamdr may probably become a Moclii, and most 
Mocliis are Cbamars by race. Of tribes whose peculiarities seem to require 
description, the majority — notably tlie. Ahirs, Arakhs, Bahelias, Bansphors, 
Barhais, Blmts, Chaks, Cbamars, Darzis, Dhanuks, Gujars, J&ts, Jotishis, 
Kdchhis, Kamangars, Kayaths, Khattrfs, Kurmis, Lodhfis, Rains, and Sunars — 
have been described in the fourth, fifth, or sixth volumes of this series. It 
must be admitted, however, that much yet remains to be learnt about these 
inferior castes and their customs. 

The Gangaputras, or a sons of the Ganges,” are an inferior class of Brahmans 

~ , J who preside over the religious ceremonies performed on the 

Gangaputras. 1 . b . 1 

banks of that river. Dwelling chiefly in the inland pargana 
of Muliammadabad, they claim descent from Kanaujiyas who through some irre- 
gularity of behaviour were expelled from their original brotherhood. The 
irregularity of receiving presents on the banks of the sacred stream would alone, 
perhaps, suffice to account for the expulsion. It is from such presents that the 
Gangdputra derives his livelihood. Waiting near some well-known bathing- 
place, he conducts to j,hc river those who come to wash their sins away* When 

10 
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he has poured a little water on their hands, given them a few blades of holy 
grass ( kasha ), and repeated the proper Sanskrit texts (mantra), they enter the 
stream and bathe. He afterwards distributes to each a small quantity of pow- 
dered sandal-wood ( chandan ), which they apply to a spot in the middle of 
their foreheads. They then present him with their offerings and depart. 
As a class the Gangaputras are notorious not ouly for mere rapacity but for 
general licence of character. Speaking of those at Benares, Mr. Sherring 
suggests that Government should exercise some supervision over their river- 
side proceedings. The only class of Brahmans with whom Gangaputras are 
admitted to intermarriage is that of Pandas or temple-priests. The latter 
enjoy much the same reputation. 

By Naiks are probably meant Banjaras who have usurped a title properly 

N&iks. restricted to the head-men of their tribe. 

Though their vocations are almost the same, Kaseras and Tliath eras are dis- 

Kaseraa and Tha- tinct castes. Care must be taken not to confuse their names 
theras. with those of the Kateras or Dhunyas, and Patahras or 

Patwas. The Kansakdra, or worker in hell-metal, is by Colebrooke derived 
from a Brahman ancestor and Vaisya ancestress. Hence perhaps the high 
position occupied by Kaseras, that Kansakara’s modern representatives. They 
are said to rank between the military castes above, and the commercial castes 
below them. They wear the sacred thread, and are indeed more punctilious 
in all matters of ritual than is usual amongst the trading or artificer classes. 
Their seven gotras or clans, of which none intermarry or eat together, are as 
follow: — Purbiya or eastern, Pachhawan or western, Gorakhpuri, Tank, Tan- 
chara, Bhari'a, and Golar. The Kasera manufactures vessels and ornaments 
out of almost any metal except iron and tin. Herein lies the distinction 
between his occupation and that of the Thathera, who works in the latter metals 
also. The Thathera s work is in fact rougher on the whole than that of the 
Kasera; but the former often carves vessels already manufactured by the letter. 

The Musalmans are divided by the census into Shaikhs (49,931), Path&ns 
(35,270), Sayyids (G,097), Mughals (920), and persons of 

Musalmans. , 

■unspecified race. 

All those Muslim tribes have been described elsewhere. The Shaikhs, 
to whose ranks every fresh Hindu convert was or is added, are naturally the 
most numerous ; and, as might be expected in a district whero Bangash 
Afghdns so long held sway, the Pathdns or persons of Afghan descent 1 stand 

1 The heterogeneous tacgs of Afghanistan or Kabul are divided Into two great classes— the 
Pokhtami or Pushfcans, who speak Pukhtu or Pushtu, and the Tarsiwaus, who apeak Persian. 
The name of the former, whose country borders on India, hi s in India been corrupted to I'athau. 
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next. They still muster most strongly in the neighbourhood of the earlier 
Bangash strongholds, Kaimganj and Farukhabad. The name of Mughal, 
with its corresponding title of Beg, is bestowed on the miscellaneous body who 
claim a Central Asian, but not an Afghan origin. Say y ids may spring from 
any one of these races, as a Sayyid mother can transmit the title to her children 
by husbands of other tribes. It was in the first instance, indeed, derived 
through F&tima, the daughter of Muhammad. Implying as it does descent 
frorg the Prophet, the title is highly respectable and is often improperly usurped 
by Muslims who wish to rise in the %)cial scale. “ Last year,” says a Panjabi 
couplet quoted by Mr. Beanies, 1 “ I was a weaver ; this year I am a Shaikh ; 
next year, if grain ^ dear, Ijshall be a Sayyid.” 

From the castes of the people to their occupations is an easy transition. 
The inhabitants of Farukhabad may be divided into two 

Occupations. 

primary classes— those who as landholders or husbandmen 
derive their living from the soil, and those who do not. To the former class the 
census of 1872 allots 511,478, to the latter 407,270 persons. The details are 
as follow : — 



Landowners. 

1 

Agricm 

Uurists. 

Noii’ttfjii 

cullurists. 

To 

tal m 


Mats. Vo r 
male. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female.' 

Hindus ... 

Musjilmuns ... 

Christians 

25,710 18.898 
i 3,308 j 2,910 

I 

243,952 

11,019 

194,761 

10,304 

n 

178,605 

36,288 

1 235 j 

154,807 

37,169 

226 

448,267 

61,215 

240 

368,466 

50,323 

237 

Total ... 

29,01 8 j 21,808 

255,576 

205,076 

215,128 

192,142 

499,722 

419,096 


There are, then, 50,820 landholders, 4(10,052 agriculturists, and 407,270 
nop-agrieulturists. Here, as elsewhere, the proportion borne by the agrarian 
to the non-agrarian classes is not so a great as might be expected. In an 
agricultural country and district one would be prepared to find more than 
55*6 per cent, of the total population obtaining tlieir livelihood from the land. 
The tact is that few of the small cultivators look to cultivation as their only 
means of subsistence. The profits of a scanty holding are in most cases eked 
out by the earnings of some other pursuit, which has sometimes caused tho 
agriculturist to be entered in the non-agricultural columns. The compara- 
tively small number of Musa! mans engaged in agriculture will not fail to 
arrest attention. Tho density of population per square mile of cultivated area 

1 III bis edition of Elliotts Supplemental Glossary) J., 185. 
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varies from 878 in Sakr&wa to 695 in Khakatmau. In Pah (Ira, indeed, 
it is returned as 5,916; but this calculation includes the city of Farukh- 
abad. 

Proceeding to minuter divisions and following the example of English 
population statements, the census distributes the inhabitants amongst six great 
classes — (l)the professional, (2) the domestic, (3) the commercial, (4) the agri- 
cultural, (5) the industrial, and (6) the indefinite. 

The first or professional class embraces all Government servants and persons 

Cl assifi cation of non- following the learned professions or literature, artistic or 
agricultural callings. scientific occupations. It numbered 4,043 male adults, 
amongst whom are included 1,219 purohits or family-priests, 1,186 pandits or 
doctors of Hindu divinity and law, 468 musicians, and so on. The second or domestic 
class numbered 30,246 members and comprised all males employed as private ser- 
vants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers, and the like. 
The third or commercial numbered 16,948 males, and amongst these are all 
persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money and goods of various kinds, such 
as shop-keepers (6,835), money-lenders (804), bankers and brokers (716), and 
all persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals or goods, such as pack- 
carriers (559) and ekka or cart-drivers (1,118). The fifth or industrial class 
contains 4,977 members, including all persons engaged in the industrial arts 
and mechanics, such as dyers (785), masons (636), carpenters (2,964), and per- 
fumers (182) ; those engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, such as 
weavers (10,042), tailors (2,218), and cotton-cleancrs (2,454) ; those engaged in 
preparing articles of food or drink, such as grain-parchers (2,662) and confec- 
tioners (481) ; and lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, or mineral substances. 
Of the fourth or agricultural class sufficient has been said already. The sixth 
or indefinite contains 44,290 members, including labourers (39,529), persons of 
independent means (116), and 4,513 persons supported by the community and 
of no specified occupation. 

Most of the labourers are hired from day to day for work in the fields. 

labourers and emigra- They belong chiefly to the Chamfir, and in smaller 
* lon " numbers to the Ahlr, Kisan, and Kachhi castes; but 

when we turn to non-agricultural labour, such as porterage, we find a large 
number of Kah&rs also employed. For the last four years, that is since the 
beginning of 1875, labourers have been registered for emigration beyond 
seas. The number so enlisted has amounted to 452 ( 92 females); and their 
destination has generally been Demerara, Jamaica, or one of the French 
colonies. 
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Houses and castles. 


The number of villages or townships inhabited by the population, agricul- 
tural and otherwise, is returned by the census as 
Towns and villages. 3 9341 Of these 3,860 had less than 1,000; 69 be- 
tween 1,000 and 5,000; 2 (Chhibramau and Shamsabad) between 5,000 and 
10,000; and 3 (Kaimganj, Kanauj, and Farukhabad) over 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. Amongst the villages are distributed in the present year (1879) 2,361 
estates ( mahdl ) ; but the number of the latter is, from partition and other 
causes, ever on the increase. 

Like their neighbours all over the North-Western Provinces, the people of 
Farukhabad live chiefly in mud huts. The census 
Houses and castles. i n fl ee( l shows but 11,879 masonry structures against 

180,183 dwellings built with unskilled labour. The district is studded with many 
mud and a few brick castles (gar hi), which during the long reign of peace have 
degenerated into mere residences. Of large forts the only ones remaining are 
those at Fatehgarh, Bishangarh, and Tirwa;but it is doubted whether either of 
the three could be called defensible. The common feature of most dwelling- 
houses, as distinguished from mere huts, is an open square or court in the centre. 
Bound this, on three sides at least, are grouped separate houses, or rather rooms, 
facing inwards. The entrance to the yard, in the better class of houses, lies 
through a sort of hall on the fourth side, fronted by a verandah which in towns 
supplies the tradesman with his office or shop. In less pretentious dwellings 
this vestibule or frontage does not exist, its place being either left empty or occu- 
pied by a wall. Within the yard, around the household well, are tied the cattle 
and stored the lumber of the family. 

The plan of each room is very simple. As a rule, the door is the only 
opening for either passage, ventilation, or light. “ This arrangement,” writes 
Mr. Evans, “ resulted naturally from the habits and customs of the country. 
It is evidently the most suitable where several families live together united by 
the r ties of relationship, common occupations, and common interests. We see 
too in tho form of the houses signs of the uncertainty and danger of former times. 
The design was plainly to provide the inhabitants with a place of retreat, 
capable of defence against bands of plunderers. There are few or no openings 
in the outer walls. So that on our approaching a village, it has every appear- 
ance of being surrounded by a wall, and designed to withstand a hostile attack.” 

In villages, where building land is more easily obtained, the houses cover 
wider sites than in crowded towns. Hence the chief difference between the 

1 This figure seems altogether too high. In most parts of the North-Western Provinces the 
number of villages is smaller than that of estates and the number of estates is here, as we 
ehall see immediately, less than 2 , 400 . 
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rustic and the city residence. In the latter additional capacity is secured by 
adding storey above storey. Many of the better class of houses in Farukhabad 
contain three or even four sueh stages. But the main plan is still the same. 
The houses all contain the same open square, into which all the rooms open ; 
and the plan of each story is identical. 

In respect of their material houses may be divided into three classes, being 
built of either fire-burnt bricks, sun-dried bricks, or mud. The nature of the 
roof introduces another element of difference. The house-top is either a flat 
earthen covering supported ou rough beams, or a thatch. made of patel and 
other grasses. Tiled roofs are seldom if ever found in this district. The 


nature of material for the walls of the house is of course a question of expense, 
but the choice of a roof depends greatly on locality. When thatching grass 
grows near at hand, the thatch is most often adopted. In villages lying near 
the banks of the Isan and Kali Nadi rivers this grass grows in abundance, 
and all the houses are thatched. At the same time it is everywhere sufficient- 
ly plentiful for each village to contain some houses thus roofed. The number 
of persons dwelling in each house was found at last census to be between four 
and five in the country, and between three and four in the city of Farukhabad. 
But by the word ‘ house’ is here meant one of those buildings or rooms which 
stand round the common enclosure. Three or four of such houses are gener- 
ally grouped together, forming what should be considered as one house if 
any comparison were instituted between this and European countries. 

The Muslim mosques, imambaras, and other places of worship, present no 
feature peculiar to this part of the provinces. But 
amongst Hindu temples, the ShivAlas differ from the 
Tliakurdw&ras. The Shivalas devoted to the worship of Shiva or Mah&deo are 
square or circular buildings surmounted by a dome or a small steeple, adorned 
on all sides by little pinnacles and figures. They stand on a raised platform; 
and their single door, faced by a small statue of a Brahmani bull couchant , 
opens towards the east. The Thakurdw&ra, sacred to the worship of Krishna 
and his kindred deities, has an exterior generally similar to that of an 
ordinary dwelling-house. There is the courtyard, surrounded by rooms in 
which the priest and his attendants live; while one room opposite the entrance 
ia occupied by the images of the gods. At Fatehgarh are three Christian 
Churches : — the American Presbyterian Mission, the old Church of England, 
and the new Memorial. The old Church of England building has since the 
Mutiny been used only as an adjunct to the Fatehgarh dispensary. The new 
Memorial Church, (All Souls), which is now used in its place, was built on the 


Religious buildings. 
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Food, Wheat. 


spot where the Christian remnant of the Fatehgarh garrison was massacred by 
order of the rebel Nawdb (1857). Mr. Watts describes it as the handsomest 
church he has seen in the North-Western Provinces. 

Several customs of the people, such as the panchdyat and tho Icardo, the 
court of honour and the marriage of a brother’s widow, 

Customs an o g ]- lave } )een elsewhere described. 1 Their clothing is 
in the majority of cases too scanty and simple to require much description ; 
but something on this subject also will be found in the notice on the neigh- 
bouring district of Etdwa. To the remarks on food there given the following 
may be added : — 

The staple crop of the district, wheat, supplies a food which is common to 
almost the whole population. Its grain is called gehun, 
its straw bhusa, and its bran chokar or bhdsi. By three 
different modes of grinding the grain as many kinds of flour are obtained. The 
ordinary dry grinding yields a grist which, strained through a sieve, becomes 
ata. To obtain m aida, the grain must be washed and dried in the sun, ground 
fine, and sifted through a cloth. Sdji is the result of grain ground moist, tho 
flour being well beaten with a wooden pestle and mortar, and afterwards 
sifted. Wheat is prepared for food in many ways. Villagers pluck it 
when green, parching, husking and eating it alone or with sugar. The ordi- 
nary rati, the daily bread of most Hindus, is made of ata. So are many kinds 
of cake, such as the shermdl, bdkarkhana, guo-dida, and gao-zabdn, eaten by 
Musalmdns ; and the pardthi, chapati, phulki, puriydn, Icachauri, gulgula, 
•pda, jalebi, and goja, which arc chiefly consumed by Hindds. Of these Hin- 
du viands, the first three are baked on a tabba or iron plate ; the next two in 
a kardhi or cauldron ; and the last four are forms of sweetmeat. 

But other grains beside wheat are common articles of food. Bdjra or 
laharra is eaten as kliichari, that is, as a kind of broth 
^ ra ‘ flavoured with salt and spices. Cakes made of the 

same grain are crumbed and eaten mixed with sugar and clarified butter (glii). 
Bannocks made of bdjra flour serve to appease the hunger of villagers, but 
are little relished by the well-to-do. Bajra grain is also parched into chabena. 

An other food- mill et is joar or junri ; but its flour is baked and eaten by 
the poor only. Boiled and mixed with sesamum (til), 
the grain forms what is called gohari. When parch- 
ed, that grain is known as bahori. Flour made of the parched grain is called 

1 For panchdyat see Gazetteer, IV, 285-87 (Etawa), and V., 50-51 (Budaun); for hario, V., 
688-89 (Bareilly). 


Joar. 
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sattu. Mixed with water and flavoured with sugar or salt, it forms a kind of 
porridge. Unground jodr grain when boiled and eaten with the same condi- 
ments is called maheri. Froih the sattu of the same millet is made the rus- 
tic sweetmeat known as laddu. Lastly, the dry stalk or karb of the joAr plant 
forms a valuable fodder for cattle. 


Barley or jaw is first used for food when yet green. The ears are plucked 
and parched ; and when eaten in that form are, like 
those of jo&r, called bahori. The flour (dta) of barley 
frequently furnishes material for the common unleavened cake ( roti ) ; and few 
except the most wealthy do not use it for this purpose. From barley also is 
made sattu, in the same way as that of jo&r. When given to horses, green 
barley goes by the name of kaivid ; and when parched, bruised, and mixed 
with water for the same consumers, is called arddwa . 

The total Weight of food-grain produced in the district is by Mr. Buck 
Food-produce of the dis- fixed at 230,000 tons. 1 Allowing the population a 
tnct * diet of 18oz. per head daily, he reckons that 176,000 

tons are consumed in the district itself. This leaves for export a balance of 
54,000 tons. But writing some five years earlier, Mr. Evans doubts whether 
the crops produced are even sufficient for local wants. Grain, he remarks, is 
largely imported from Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

In the religions of the district there is much that is remarkable, but little 
that has not elsewhere been described. Of the faiths 
and sects akin or subordinate to Hinduism, Jainas 
have been mentioned in the Muzaffarnagar, Sikhs in the Mainpuri, Bishnois 
in the Bijnor, Sfidhs in the Cawnpore, and Bair&gis and Jogisin the Bareilly 
notices. A plant of Bengali growth, the Brahma Sam&j, has struck no perma- 
nent root in this district ; nor is there much sign of any proselytizing pro- 
gress on the part of the Muhammadan religion. 

During the rule of the Bangash Naw&bs, R&jput or Br&hman landholders 

were frequently made Muslims by force. But since 
Musalmans. . , 

those times few efforts have been made to attract the 


Hindu population to Isl&m. The Musalm&ns of Farukhabad are in general 
extremely quiet and inoffensive, nor aro they divided amongst themselves by 
the presence of any fervid or influential sects. They are almost exclusively 
Sunnis ; but many branches of the once ruling Bangash family have been 

1 Answers to questions put by the Famine Commission in terms of the Resolution of the Government 
of the N.~ W, P. and Oudh % numbered 1900vt , and dated 5 th July % 1878, Chapter I, by E. C. Buck, 
Esq., Member, Local Famine Committee, Statement V, In the preceding statement the outturn 
is reckoned at 4,325,000 cwt., or 214,250 tons. 
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Slnas since, in the eighteenth century, their chief went over to the latter 


The only Native Christian settlement is that near Fatehgarh, and of this 
some brief account 1 may be given. The Orphan Asylum 
at Fatehgarh owes its origin, as already mentioned, 
to the famine of 1837-38. Collecting a number of children who had been 

Orphanage at Fateh- abandoned by their parents, Captain Wheeler entrust- 
£ ar h- ed them to the care of the Revd. H. Wilson, the first 

American Missionary stationed at Fatehgarh. Out of this orphanage grew the 
Christian village. The design of the asylum was, “ as the children grew up 
and married, to settle them in a Christian colony, and, by furnishing them 
with suitable employment, to retain them under Christian influences.” Ac- 
cordingly, as the wards grew up and married, houses were built for them on a 
separate piece of land, and these buildings Lave so multiplied as to entitle the 
place to the name of a village. 

The Rakha, or premises of the orphanage, were built on a leasehold of 
about 124 acres, formerly a hunting preserve 2 of the Nawabs, and afterwards 
the artillery parade-ground. This was in 1840 granted to the Mission by 
Government at a yearly rental of Rs. 60; the original term of 50 years to 
be extended for a similar period if the school is kept up. On these lands 
were erected a church, school-house, industrial establishment, the Mission 
residences, and the village houses. But during the great rebellion these build- 
ings were almost entirely destroyed, the walls and steeple of the church 
alone escaping. Besides this establishment, a second was afterwards set 
up in the village of Burhpur, about a mile from the city of Farukhabad. 
Of the 301 persons now (1879) attached to the Rakha Mission, about a 
third are converts or Christians transferred from other stations. Many are 
employed as Mission catechists, others arc domestic or public servants. But 
the bulk of the community support themselves by tilling the plots of land 
allotted to them on the Mission estate, or by working in the tout manufac- 
tory. 

The tent factory was before the Mutiny managed by the Mission. Since 

then, however, the Native Christians have worked it 
Tent factory. , 

independently ; and for some years past they have 

formed a Limited Incorporated Company. The work is for the most part per- 
formed by the villagers, extraneous help being sought only when there is any 

1 Basted on information kindly supplied by the lievd. Dr. Warren, an American Missionary 
at fatehgarh. * Hence tile name, which is derived from rakhnd , to preserve. 


Tent factory. 
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great pressure of work. The dividend last year amounted to over 24 per 

cent, on the stock of the company, which has lately added to its enterprises the 

management of an indigo factory. To this Rakha Mission are attached two 

schools, for boys and girls respecti vely. The Burhpur 
Education. . . 1 

establishment could until two years ago boast of a 

larger seminary, the Farukhabad Mission high school, which dated from 
1839, In and near the city are about a dozen Mission schools for boys, and 
the same number for girls. The former are supported chiefly by the Mahu- 
r&ja Dalip Singh. In all these schools, whether attached to the Rakha 
or Burhpur branches of the Mission, the Bible forms a regular subject of 
study. But the majority of the teachers in the high school are Hin- 
dus. 

Except in the case of the zila school, which is under the supervision of the 

Educational Inspector for the Agra Circle, public in- 
Public instruction. . . . 

struction is directed by a local committee. Of this 

the Magistrate-Collector is ex officio president, and one of his assistants secre- 
tary. But the authority in matters educational is somewhat divided. The 
Inspector inspects all schools, and the welfare of the zila school is promoted in 
many small ways by the committee. The advance made during the past gene- 
ration by necessary learning is best shown by reference to the statistics of 
1847. 1 Farukhabad in that year contained 335 schools, fostered only indirectly 
by Government. Of these 193, educating 1,211 scholars, were Arabic and Per- 
sian; while the remainder, with 1,543 pupils, were Sanskrit and Hindi. Three 
of these schools owed their existence to the American Mission, and nine 
more the exertions of Deputy Collector Kali Rai, author of the Fatehgarh- 
nama. The teachers in the Arabic and Persian schools were Musalmans and 
Kayaths ; those of the Sanskrit and Hindi schools Kayatlis and Brahmans. 
The principal strongholds of education were pargana Shamsabad and the 
towns of Farukhabad and Fatehgarh. The pargana contained 51 Persian 
schools alone; the two towns, which had contained 39 in the year 1837, now 
contained 60. English was taught in the Mission high school, which had 
herein taken the place of a similar school formerly established by Govern- 
ment. 

Turning to modern statistics, we find that the number of scholars has 
increased from 2,754 to 8,043. The number of schools has indeed slightly 
decreased ; but those which now exist are chiefly Government institutions, 

1 Statistics of Education in the N .• W. P., compiled under orders of Government by R. Thornton, 
Esq., B.C.8.: Caicutta f 1 S 50 .‘ It will be remembered that Farukhabad at this time included 
portions of Eta. 
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conducted by teachers as competent as can be obtained for the money. Tho 
school statistics for 1877-78 may be shown as follows 
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' Zila (high) 

1 

143 

9 

2 

128 

48*67 

6,104 
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Government \ 

i Tahsili and parga- 

9 

1 615 

65 

... 
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4*90 
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2,941 
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Municipal, j 

l Tlalkabandi 

122 

3,686 

193 

... 

2,462 

410 

14,332 

14,347 

j 

1 Government girls, 

5 

122 

1 

... 

108 

3*20 

351 

351 


, Municipal boys... 

a 

43 

13 

••• 

55 

3*49 

... 

192 

Aidrdby { 

Roys ... 

2 

101 

20 

21 

121 

21 91 

900 

2,652 

Govt. ( 

Girls 

1 

... 

... 

46 

38 

13*15 

120 

60(1 

Unaided ... j 

Missionary and 
indigenous. 

172 

1,999 

671 

303 

2,478 

5*20 

Of 

12,881 


Total 

314 

6,709 

962 

37S 

6,980 

4*98 

24,538 

40,116 


The zila. 


Like the Burhpur Mission school lately mentioned, the zila school is of the 
High A. class. This means that it teaches English 
subjects up to the standard of the entrance examina- 
tion for Calcutta University ; but during the year under review its success in 
that ordeal was not even mediocre. Out of four candidates but one passed, 
and he in the third class. During the same twelve months the school moved' 
into anew, handsome, and commodious building. Its boarding-house, which 
contained 22 boys, chiefly holders of scholarships, was also new. 

The tahsili schools are situated at Farukhabad city, Kaimganj, Chhibr&mau, 
Tirwa, and Mmm-ki-Sarah; the parganah schools at 
Sliamsabad, Talgram, Thatia, and Kanauj. Tho sear- 


Tahsili and pargana. 


city of 1877-78 caused a slight falling off in their attendance. These schools 
arc of the Middle B. class, which instructs boys up to the standard of tho 
niiddle-class vernacular examination. The result of that examination was to 
show that these schools were all efficient, although none but Kanauj and Fa- 
rukhabad was distinguished. The numbers of scholars in the lowest classes 
is much greater than it should be, and neglect of these classes is hinted. 
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In the halkabandi or elementary village schools the famine caused a great de- 

Halkabandi, girls* and crease of pupils. This was the more to be regretted, be - 

municipal schools. cause these arc the only Government seminaries whose 

usefulness and even necessity seem universally acknowledged. The few girls' 

schools left by recent financial reductions arc reported as doing fairly well. The 

two municipal boys’ schools at Farukhabad afford that town much the same class 

of instruction as the halkabandi schools in villages. Their aim is to teach, almost 

gratuitously, reading, writing, arithmetic, and a few other elementary subjects. 

The aided schools for boys are the subscription and gun-carriage factory 

schools at Fatehgarh ; that for girls is oiie attached 
Aided schools. . 

to the JLiakha Mission. In the subscription school 


English is taught. 

The principal Mission school, during the year of which we write, was tin; 

Missionary and indi- lately abolished high school. Like the 'A ila school, it 
genous schools. passed one third-class candidate at the University 

entrance examination. “ Indigenous or desi schools,” writes the Director 
of Public Instruction, u have generally an ephemeral existence. No registers 
of any kind are kept, and it is therefore necessary to take the number 
of pupils that happon to be present when the Deputy Inspector visits a 
school as the average daily attendance. In the Hindu schools of this class 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught in the Nagari or Kuithi cha- 
racter, to which a little Sanskrit, chidly the unintelligent repetition of gram- 
matical rules, is sometimes added. In the Muhammadan schools more atten- 
tion is paid to reading and writing, and arithmetic is comparatively neglected. 
Urdu is not taught as a language. The reading-books are Persian, and in many 
schools portions of the Karim are learnt by rote. There is no attempt at classi- 
fication, and little discipline of any kind. The boys come when they like, go 
away when they like, and learn or neglect to learn what they like. Very many 
of the so-called schools are in no way deserving of the name. They arc merely 
fortuitous and temporary collections of a few irregularly attending boys. A 
zamindar hires a teacher for his sons, and allows his friends and neighbours to 
send their children to his house to share such instruction as is given. This 
system has its charms for many. The absence of discipline is delightful to the 
boys, and the parents rejoice that no time is wasted on history and geography.” 

The seventh column of the table just given shows how cheap school educa- 
tion is in Northern India as compared with European countries. According to 
a report presented this year to the English Educational Department by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, the annual Cost of educating a child is in France 18s. Id., and 
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in England 37 8. In Farukhabad it is something under 10s. The annexed 

statement, compiled from the census returns of 1872, reveals how few inha- 
bitants of the district were found able to read and write in that year : — 


Ages. 

Hindis. 

MusalmXns. 

CllISTIANS AND OTHERS. 

Males. 

Fe- 
ma les. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

Males. 

Females. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Literate. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Literate. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

Literate. 

Percentage. 

l to 12 years 

1,864 

1*2 

... 

361 

2*1 


35 

35*7 


... 

12 to 20 „ 

3,033 

3*8 

... 

360 

4' 1 

... 

20 

64*5 

*!• 

• •• 

Above 20 ,, ... 

10,793 

47 

... 

) ,29S 

4*9 

... 

87 

78*3 

• •• i 

I 

... 


The female columns were left blank, owing probably to the reluctance of 
Muslims, and of Hindus who have adopted Muslim fashions, to supply any 
information regarding their womankind. Most Native Christian girls are taught 
to read ; but the number of literate women in the district must, nevertheless, be 
extremely small. Respectable natives dislike to instruct their daughters in arts 
which might enable them to read immoral books or write intriguing letters. 

Some brief remarks on the language spoken in this part of the Dual) have 

already appeared in the Eta and Mainpuri notices. 1 

Language and literature. * . . , r . x , , , . , 

It is more in grammatical forms than in vocabulary that 

this district and its neighbourhood differ from other parts of the North-West. 
ilolxt and more , for instance, may he heard instead of incra and mere ; but the 
words for eating, ploughing, and other everyday actions are much the same as 
elsewhere. Those, however, who may take the trouble to read through Dr, 
Fallon’s lately-published Hindustani- English Dictionary will find not a few terms 
which the annotation Farrukhabadi marks as moro or less peculiar to this district. 
Farukhabad has produced a fair crop of local historians, who flourished chiefly 
in the days of the Baugash dynasty. Such were Munshi Sahib Rai, editor of 
the Kkujista Kaldm (1746-47), or Lotters of Nawab Muhammad; Sayyid 
Hisam-ud-din Gwali&ri, compiler of an original work on the reigns of his con- 
temporaries, the Nawabs Muhammad, Kaira, Imam, and Ahmad; and the author 
of the Khuldsa-i-Bangadi , written apparently in the time of the prince first 
named. During British rule have been published the Tdrikh-i-Farrukhabcid 
of* Mufti Wali-ull&h (1829-30) ; the Lauh-i-Tdnkh of Munavvar Ali Khan, 
edited by Mir Bahadur Ali (1839-40) ; and the Fatehgarlmdma of Deputy 

i Gazr., IV., 53, 56*. 
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Collector Kali Rai (1845), Another history of uncertain date, written partly 
in bombastic verse, is the Muhdrabat~i-Mughaliyaba-Afghdniya , or Struggle 
between Mughals and PatMns. This Mr. Irvine believes to have been written 
in the last century by Nawab Baka-ulldh, Khan Xlam, and military governor 
of Kora in Fatehpur. 1 Other half- ~ i poetical pieces have been composed 

by local minstrels, such as Bhabuti Bhdt of Ataipur near KAimganj, who for 
nn ode on Naw&b Ahmad’s victory at Khud&ganj was rewarded with a tax- 
freo village. But the most distinguished authors whose names are connected 
with the district lived there for a time only. Such were Abd-ul-Kadir, writer 
of the Tdr{kh-i-Ba<1dyi'tni , a who once dwelt at Sbamsabad ; and the poets Sauda 
and Mir Soz, who were for long in the employ of Nawab Ahmad’s minister 
Mihrban Kb&n, himself a poet. There is at present little literary activity. A 
paper named the Umdat-ul-Aklibar-i-Fathgarh was published for a short time 
during the Russo-Turkish war (1877-78), when telegrams were eagerly looked 
for by the Muslims of Farukhabad. But it afterwards expired for want of 
support. There are but two printing presses in the district, both at Fatehgarh. 
Both lithograph in tho Persian and Nagari characters, but of neither is the 
issue large. Farukhabad can boast no literary or political institutes, such as 
the Anjuman-i-Tahzfb of Cawnporo. Its Town-hall contains, however, a small 
museum of local antiquities, chiefly from Kananj. The first contributions to 
this collection wore lately (1879; made by Mr. J. II. Rivett-Carnac, c.s,, c.i.k. 

In a district containing so few lettered persons post-office transactions are 
necessarily small. The postal receipts and expendi- 
ture for four out of the past twenty years may be 

thus shown: — 


Year. 

Receipts. 

C ft A K GKS. 

Miscellaneous 
savings, fines. 

Passenger s and 
parcels. 

deposits, gua- 
rantee funds, 
family funds. 
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salaries, &c. 

Mail service. 

Remittances. 

Other charges, 
refunds, advan- 
ces, printing. 
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1861-62 ... 

144 

40,087 

7,359 

9,072 

16,190 

72,852 

7,724 

1,442 

61,683 

2,086 

252 

173, 1 87 

1865-66 ... 

1 292 


• • • 

14,530 

14,107 

28,929 

9,727 

4,804 

14,292 

... 

106 

28,929 

1870-71 ... 

828 

627 

21,388 

46,174- 

13,084 

80,566 

13,801 

22,364 

27,214 

16,416 

271 

80,666 
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1875-76 ... 

58 

20,124 

28^682 

1,329 

11,154 

61,347 

27,902 


14,258 

Ml 

1,866 

61,347 


1 .T, A. 8. B., 1878, “ Bangash Nawabs of Farukhabad ” 2 For Borne account of Abd- 

ul-Kadir see G&zr., V., 54. 
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The receipts for the first of the years above shown were further augmented 
by the income of staging bungalows (Rs. 535); but the management of such 
resting-places has been since transferred from the Postal to the Public Works 
Department. The district contains 15 imperial and 12 district post-offices. 
The former are at Fatehgarh (Sadr or Central) ; Aligarh, Chhibramau, Farukh- 
abad city, Gursahaiganj, Kaimganj, Kam&lganj, Kampil, Muhammadabad, 
Saurikli, Shamsabad, Talgram, and Tirwa (branches of central) ; MMn-ki-sarai 
(subordinate) ; and Thatia (branch to that last named). The district offices 
are at Allahganj, Amritpur, Bishangarh, Jalalabad, Khairnagar or Indargarh, 
Miyanganj, Nawdbganj, Nimkarori, Pilkhana, Raushanabad, Sakrawa or Si- 
kandarpur, and Kanauj city. The following table gives the number of letters, 
parcels, and other missives received and despatched at these offices during the 
years already mentioned : — 
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18,063 

2,209 

1,059 

353,551 

14,434 

2,490 

1,820 

330,741 

14,152 

1,959 

3,650 

349, R30 

10,562 

2,000 

3,718 

•onat.ched, 

334,098 

4,283 

1,242 

104 

378,879 

6,757 

1,069 

750 

» 388,402 

j 8.231 

1,195 

1,016 



The one telegraph-office of the district, at Fatehgarh, is connected with both 
Cawnpore and Bareilly. It is probable that the open- 


Telegraph. 
such offices. 


ing of the Light Railway will increase the number of 


Like education, the post-office and the telegraph, a regular police was the 
introduction of British rule. Farukhabad now contains 

Police. 

32 police-stations, whereof 10 belong to the first, 8 to 
the third, and 14 to the fourth-class. The first-class stations, which have 
usually a sub-inspector, two head and a dozen foot constables, are at Farukh- 
abad, Gursahaiganj, Miran-ld-sarai, Kaimganj, Chhibramau, Tirwa, Aligarh, 
Saurikh, Kamalganj, and Muhammadabad. The third-class stations, to which 
are generally attached two head and six foot constables, arc at Fatehgarh, 
Kampil, Shamsabad, Nawabganj, Thatia, Allahganj, Jalalabad, and Talgrdm. 
The fourth-class stations or outposts, whose quota consists of but one head 
and three foot constables, are at Khudaganj, Pulkhiria, Pattia, Sikandarpur, 
Kusamkhor, Jiwan, Miy&nganj, Nimkarori, Paramnagar, Yakutganj, Singir&m- 
pur, Jah&nganj, Ghatiagh&t, and Fatehgarh cantonment. From the thdnas 
1 During this last-shown year no record of covers despatched was kept. 
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or stations of higher classes these fourth-class stations are distinguished by 
the name of chauki. All police-stations, of whatever class, eyre manned by 
the regular police enrolled under Act V of 1861. This force is assisted by 
the municipal and town police, recruited under Acts XV of 1873 and XX of 
1856 respectively. In 1877, the three forces mustered together 932 men of 
all grades, including 22 mounted constables. There was thus one policeman 
to every 1*81 square miles and 985 inhabitants. The cost of the force was 
Rs. 1,00,253, of which Rs. 73,856 were debited to provincial revenues, and the 
remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. The following state- 
ment shows for a series of years the principal offences committed, and the 
results of police action therein ; — 


Year. 

Cases cognizable bt 
the police. 

Value of 
property. 


Cases. 



Persons. 
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a _ 

Dacoity. 

Robbery. 

Burglary. 

Theft. 

Stolen. 
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a> 
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Total cogniz- 
able. 

Under inquiry. 

Prosecuted to 
conviction. 

Brought to trial 

Convicted and 
committed. 

Acquitted. 

Percentage of 
convictions to 
persons tried.] 

1872 ... 

6 


20 

1 ,3o6 

666 

29,246 

9,990 

2,597 

2,573 

725 

1,505 

1,105 

387 

»!«•« 

1873 ... 

14 

2 

9 

1,192 

477 

32.83* 

9,845 

2,160 

2,030 

692 

1,439 

1,180 

255 

82 Cl 

1874 ... 

19 

i 

6 

1,161 

603 

21,298 

7,913 

2,1 73 

2,135 

656 

1,880 

1,140 

209 

82 61 

1875 ... 


3 

3 

1,866 

604 

21,490 

9,954 

2,566 

2.479 

729 

1,548 

1,276 

271 

82*37 

1876 ... 

13 

2 

6 

928 

533 

26,852 

7,297 

2,320 

1,932 

679 

1,472 

1,198 

251 

81'P.H 

1877 ... 

11 

3 

1? 

955 

972| 24,797 

7,!lo 

3,054 

2,422 

1,134 

2,241 

1,844 

344 

82*33 


Besides the regular, municipal, and town police, there arc 2,069 village and 
road watchmen, organized under Act XVI of 1873. These were in 1877 dis- 
tributed amongst the 4?, 014 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of one 
to every 393 inhabitants, and at a sanctioned cost of Rs. 74,892, met out of 
the ten per cent. cess. The village watchman (cfumldddr), or footman (gwrail 1 ) 
as he is more generally called, can trace his office to a remote antiquity; and 
was formerly paid by an assignment of lands or contributions of grain at 
harvest. The road watchman (marhaladar 2 ), though perhaps dating from 
ante-British times, is an official of more modern appointment. 

Measures for the repression of female child-murdcr here form an important 
part of the policeman’s duties. One hundred and five 

Infanticide. . 

R&jput and 67 Aliir villages are proclaimed under the 
Infanticide Act (VIII of 1870), and these villages contain a total supervised 
population of 15,8 14 persons. A special sub-inspector at headquarters, and 
special head-constables at Muhammadabad, Aligarh, and Chhibrfimau, devote 
their labours to the prevention and detection of the crime. 


1 Hindi gor, a foot. 3 Arabic marhala, a stage of marching. 
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Convicts imprisoned through the agency of the police just described are 
Central prison and dis- lodged either in the central prison or the district jail, 
trict jail. both at Fatehgarh. The central prison receives 

offenders from all DutVb districts ; the district jail admits few who were not 
sentenced in Farukhabad itself. It has boon already shown that though long- 
term prisoners are as a rule sent to the central, and short-term prisoners to 
the district establishment, there is no fixed rule as to the length of term which 
shall qualify the convict for either. 1 The peculiarity of this central prison, 
as opposed to others, is that it has no special circle of districts attached to it. 
Offenders from Farukhabad it, being on the spot, of course receives ; but it 
receives also the convict overflowings of districts all over the North-West. 

Its population has been liable to great fluctuations. The average daily 
number of prisoners was 855 in 1850 ; 882 in 1860 ; 817 in 1870; and by the 
end of 1878 had risen to 1,925*75. During this same 1878 the central prison 

* contained altogether 8,578 convicts, of whom 1,714 had 

Statistics of the former # . . 

remained there since previous years. The number 
discharged amounted to 1,485, and the number admitted to 1,859. Death 
released 25 of the prisoners. The bulk of the convicts were between 1G and 
40 years old, but 29G being above the latter age. Persons under 1G there 
were none; but such juvenile offenders are rarely admitted to central prisons. 
The principal items in the net yearly cost of each prisoner, Rs. GG, after 
deduction of the profits on manufactures, were rations (Rs. 1 5-14-9 J), charges ot 
establishment (Rs. 23-5-5), and building or repairs (Rs. G-ll-4). 

The district jail contained in 1870 an average strength of 32 5 inmates, 


uni of the latter. 


1,2 G2 being admitted and 985 discharged during the 
year. The following figures for 1.878 will show that 
crime or convictions for crime have since then increased in something more 
than due proportion to the population : — 


Total num- 
ber of pri- 
soners dur- 
ing the 
year. 

Hindus. 

Musalmans. 

Average daily mira- j 
ber of prisoners. j 

i 

Admitted during the j 
year. j 

Discharged during i 
the year. 1 

1 

Admitted to hospital 
during the year. 

Deaths. j 

i 

Total yearly cost per | 
head of average 
strength. 

Net yearly cost per j 
head of average j 
strength after de- 1 
ducting profit of 1 
manufactures. | 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

2,725 

2,121 

103 

I , 

308 

22 

387'7s| 

2,337 

2,4 SO 

129 

15 

41 

38 


*Scc Gazetteer, V., 600 (Bareilly). Long-term prisoners are those whose term exceeds 
iwo years. 
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None of these prisoners had been confined by order of the Civil Courts. 
The total population of the district being 918,850 persons, and the average 
daily number of prisoners as aljovc, it will be seen that about 0*42 per cent, 
of the inhabitants are as a rule in jail. A comparison of the number of ad- 
missions with the total number of prisoners during tlio year will show that 
388 of the latter had remained in jail since former years. Of the jail popu- 
lation generally, 11 are returned as juvenile offenders or persons under 1(> 
years of age; 2,030 as between 10 and 40; 492 as between 40 and 16 ; and 
21 as above the latter age ; but the ages of the few remaining persons are not 
stated. The greater part of the average yearly expenditure on each prisoner 
consisted in the cost of his rations (Rs. 18-10-6^). The remainder was made 
lip of his shares in the expenditure on establishment (Rs. 11-0-0*), clothing 
(Rs. 1-11-21), police guards (Rs. 4-3-2), building and repairs (Rs. 6-10-8), 
hospital charges (Rs. 7-10), and contingencies (Re. 1-G-11J). The average 
number of elfectivc workers throughout the year was 308*80 ; and of these 
most were employed in building or repairs connected with the jail (133*70), 
as prison servants (51*20), or on manufactures (99*00;. The former occupation 
of the prisoners was in three out of four cases not such as to fit them for profit- 
able work in prison, the majority having been agriculturists (1,430), men of 
independent property or no occupation, and Government or domestic servants. 
Of non-agriculturists, a term which is presumed to include shopkeepers and 
handicraftsmen, there were only 757. 

Under-trial prisoners are confined in a division of the district jail and in 


Lock>up. 


the magistrate's lock-up (havaUit) at Fateligarh. 1 The 


total number of such prisoners incarcerated during the 
same year in the former was 136, and in the latter 2,360. The lock-up popu- 
lation included, besides persons accused of criminal offences, 110 who had been 
imprisoned by order of Civil Courts, Of the former class 1,239 were afterwards 
transferred as convicts, from lock-up and division of jail, to the jail proper. 
The average daily population was of under-trial prisoners in the division of 
the jail, 12*00;" of the same class in the lock-up, 57*25; and of civil prisoners 
in the latter, 12*31. 

The fiscal history of the district begins with its cession to the East India Com- 
pany on the 24th June, 1802. Fateligarh then became 
the head-quarters of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Ceded Provinces, a body established on the cession of Rohilkhand in the pre- 
ceding year, and presided over by the Honourable Henry Wellesley, a brother 

1 Prisoners committed for trial to the sessions, and all female prisoners, are lodged in 
jail i all other under-trial prisoners in the lock-up. 


Fiscal history. 
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of the Governor-General Marquis Wellesley, and of the future Duke of 
Wellington. Henry Wellesley was afterwards known to diplomacy as Lord 
Cowley. At the time of which we are speaking he was called indifferently 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Ceded Provinces or President of the Board of Com- 
missioners. The management of the district, under the orders of that Board, 
was entrusted to the Governor-Generals Agent at Fatehgarh. 

The first Agent, Mr. Graham Mercer, was appointed in the month of cession; 

First triennial settle- to his supervision the first land-assessment was 
meut * probably due. This assessment came iuto force with 

the autumn of 1802-03, and lasted for three years. Its amount, for the parganahs 
which now constitute the district, was Rs. 10,83,830. It presumably in prin- 
ciple, as certainly in term, resembled the first settlement of Rohilkhand — 
that is to say, that the right to collect rent and pay revenue was probably put 
up to auction and knocked down to the highest bidder. The minimum or 
upset figure below which no offers were accepted seems to have been the aver- 
age revenue of the four years, preceding cession. 1 This system is likely to 
liavo injured vested interests less than might at first bo supposed. However 
anxious to purchase, new men would have thought twice before undertaking 
the risk of supplanting a powerful village community. In March, 1803, by 
Regulation II. of that year, the judicial and executive charge of the district 
was entrusted to a Judge-Magistrate. The administrative functions seem, 
however, to have remained in the hands of the Governor-General's Agent. 
Here, as in other districts, the famine of 1803-01 did its best to cause the 
collapse of the settlement. In December, 1803, the tahsildar who had con- 
tracted for the revenue of parganah Khakhatmau complained that he could not 
realize the demand without military aid. The Agent, who was on tour, seems 
to have been of the same opinion and hurried back to Farukhabad; but 
appears from later correspondence to have adopted “a conciliatory tone.” 2 
Another letter of the same month mentions that the estates of Bar Singh and 
Sital Singh, zamfndars of Sirhi Chakarpur in the sane parganah, are under attach- 
ment for arrears of revenue. 3 About 11 months later the invasion of Ilolkar, and 
the general disorder which it excited, made matters worse. Early in November, 
1804, Nahir Ali and Dundi Khan, rebellious zamimhirs, who had already given 
trouble in neighbouring districts, entered this. “In consequence a general 
spirit of turbulence and commotion lias manifested itself among the people in 

1 Collector to Board, 12th October, 1809. 9 Letter of the Acting Governor-General's 

Agent (Mr. Claud Russell), to the Secretary of the Board, dated mil December, 1808 ; 
Acting Governor-General's Agent. (Mr. O. Lloyd), to the same, dated 20th February, 1805. 
Tahs ildars used »t that time to receive no salary, but were practically contractors, remu- 
nerated by a percentage on their collections. 3 Agent to Board, 15th December. 
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general, precluding the practicability of a speedy realisation of the heavy 
balances due in the month of Ku6r (September-October), or of anticipating 
the ready payment of those for Kfirttik (October-November).” The Agent 
requested the Judge-Magistrate to take “immediate measures for the pur- 
pose of giving support to the native collectors in the execution of their 
duty.” 1 But the rapid advance of Holkar probably prevented any measures from 
being taken. “ During the general confusion and rebellion of the zarnfndars 
and raiyats” which followed, all tahsildars except that of Chhibramau fled from 
their posts and took refuge in the city of Farukhabad. The Agent complains, 
moreover, that all his office staff, save a jamad&r of harkdras, left Fatehgarh for 
the same asylum. 2 

But on the 17tli November the victory of Lord Lake drove Holkar, defeated, 
from the district; and the Agent found himself in a position to investigate 
the losses which that district had suffered. “The injury done by the enemy 
and the largo body of cavalry under Ilis Excellency Lord Lake, as well as by 
the infantry under Colonel Don, was principally confined to the bdjra and jour, 
the produce of the kliarif (autumn harvest), which at that period were nearly 
fit to be collected. It does not, however, appear that any claim is made on 
account of the rabi (spring) crops, which were then scarcely above the ground. 
* * * In the month of February last, when the greatest confusion 

existed in this and the neighbouring districts, the tahsildars reported that (lie 
zamindars and farmers of such parganahs as had been visited by the enemy’s 
predatory horse declined payment of the lasts (instalments) demandablc on 
account of the rabi without a previous adjustment of the deductions they 
claimed for damages done to the kliarif crops.” Other causes, the depredations 
of Nahir Ali KMn and hailstorms, had contributed to reduce the spring har- 
vest. Under these circumstances the Agent proposed considerable remissions of 
revenue, amounting, in the case of villages whose autumn crop had suffered, 
to one-half of the total demand. 3 

It is not to be supposed that the tax-eluding landlords of Khakhatmau let 
slip the opportunity which these troublous times afforded of avoiding payment 
of their revenue. During the whole of 1804 but Rs. 5,845 was realized from 
this rich alluvial parganah. They had it u in their power to defeat the vigi- 
lance of the public officers by withdrawing to the neighbouring mud forts in the 
Yazir’s country (Oudh).” Nor were there wanting those who sought similar 

1 Agent (Mr. E. A. Cnthbert), to Board, 6th November, 1804. 2 Same to same, 24th 

November, 1804. A harkara is a running messenger u Literally,” jokes M. Garcin de Tassy, 

“ factotum . This name designates one of thirty-seven domestics that the Europeans have in 
their service.” Jaraadar may perhaps be translated sergeant. 8 Acting Agent (Mr. 

C. Lloyd), to Board, 23rd May, 1806. 
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refuge in the district itself. Early in 1805 the Agent himself visited Khftkhat- 
mau, “ with a view to the realisation of the multiplied arrears.” He had the 
satisfaction of collecting and reasoning with all the proprietors save one, Durga 
Singh, whose hand seems to have been against every man, and who is mentioned 
as having slain several of his neighbours. “Durga Singh, by possessing some 
inllueuce, particularly in money, has been enabled to collect a rabble of needy 
harknndaz } With these, and the security of a mud fort, he occasionally makes 
encroachments on his neighbours, and injures their crops and cultivation. 
With these means he was also enabled to defer an accommodation till more con- 
venient opportunity.” The Board suggested that the Judge-Magistrate should 
be requested to lend his aid in bringing this contumacious defaulter to 
reason. 2 

But, in spite of all these drawbacks, the local administrators were quite suf- 
Second triennial settle- hcicntly satisfied with the working of the first settle- 
ment - ment to raise the demand at the second. Dunn" 

this second assessment, which lasted from 1805-06 to 1807-08 inclusive, the 
revenue was fixed at Rs. 11,05,463 yearly. With the beginning of 1S06 a Col- 
lector was appointed to the district, and the functions of the Agent became 
more purely political. But the bulk of the executive power remained as be- 
fore in the hands of the Judge-Magistrate. It was perhaps due to the ap- 
pointment of a new official, charged almost solely with the collection of the reve- 
nue, that the course of this settlement is marked by so few complaints of 
uncollected arrears. Not that the landlords of Khakhatmau were compliant. 
They refused to accept terms, and the whole parganah was farmed to a 
Hindu of the Bishangarh family. But farms of the revenue were sometimes 
granted with less reason. We learn that taliika Kaimganj was let to a Muslim 
contractor “ contrary to the wishes of the zamtaddrs, who had all agreed to 
engage for their estates.” 

The success of the second settlement here and elsewhere encouraged the 
Third (quadrennial) set- Board to exact, for a longer term, a larger demand, 
tlemcnt. The third settlement was for four years, from 1808-09 

to 1811-12 inclusive ; and its demand was fixed at Rs. 11,64,124 yearly. But 
though greater on the whole, the revenue of both this and the preceding 
assessment fell in several parganahs below that exacted at cession. A letter 
from the Collector who framed the settlement tells us something of the plan 
on which he worked. After obtaining from the native officials estimates 

1 This word originally meant “ lightning*thrower,” or grenadier. But it was then as now 
applied to seedy armed retainers of all sorts, 3 Agent to Board, 20th Febiuary, 1805 ; 

and Board’s order thereon, 6th March. 
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( daul ) of outturn, he "allowed 10 percent, on the gross produce as the 
income in proprietary right of the landholder, and some more to cover the 
expenses of cultivation” The % Board were, however, hardly satisfied as to the 
manner in which his estimates of outturn had been obtained, and informed 
him that “an average of three common years will be constituted the ground 
for adjusting the assessment.” They warn him against frivolous reductions, 
and especially against "the mere omission of the single rupee, which the 
superstitious ideas of the natives lead most of them to introduce into all their 
dealings to make the sum uneven.” The Klmkhatmau proprietors continued 
recusant, and the first year of settlement had barely elapsed before armed 
force was required to assist the parganah farmer in his collections. In October, 
1809, the Collector (Mr. Donnithorne) crossed the Ganges with a company 
of native infantry specially procured from Etawa. Encamping near Salcrnpur 
village, which since cession had paid no revenue, ho found that its landholders, 
Tirmohan and Rae Singhs, had built a mud castle of considerable strength, 
We are told that it occupied a bigha or half as much again of ground ; that its 
walls were about 30 feet in height, and its approaches were enfiladed by 
four strong mud towers at the corners. On the approach of the detachment 
this stronghold was vacated, and with some indecision the Collector requested 
the Board's leave to blow it up. “ The measure would prove some means 
of bringing this notorious parganah into some state of subjection. The 
police officer waited on me and stated his inability to oppose the re- 
fractory body at all times ready to assemble for the purpose of resisting all 
processes/’ 1 

At the expiry of the third settlement the same course was adopted as at 
the expiry of the second. A new assesinent was 

Fourth (quinquennial) . , r , , , c . , , 

settlement and its exten- imposed tor a larger amount, and tor a term longer by 

Bions * a year than that of its predecessor. The fourth set- 

tlement was quinquennial, and its demand, Rs. 13,32,677, was larger than any 
ever exacted from the district either before or since. Its original term, from 
1812-13 to 1816-17 inclusive, was however prolonged by quinquennial exten- 
sions to 1836-37. Landholders were in theory allowed to retain as before 
10 per cent, of the assets; but the great and sudden increase of demand 
must have pressed heavily on the district. At the very outset there 
arose iij Chhibramau difficulties which show that Khakhatmau was not the 
only paargana which refused docile obedience to the new governors of the 
country. 

1 Major-General (St. Leger) Commanding at Cawnpore, to Board, 30th September, 1809; Board 
to Collector, 3rd October ; Collector to Board, 12th id. 
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Rdja Jaswant Singh of Tirwa had refused to accept the terms offered him 
at settlement. In November, 1813, therefore, Mr. Donnithorne proceeded to 
parganahs Chhibrfimau and Bewar, 1 where the Raja's estates lay, to report for 
the information of the Board. “ On my arriving at Chhibr&mau,” he writes, 
« my first endeavour was to cause the attendance of the jyatwdi'is (village 
accountants), when I found that the persons who had been long employed in 
that capacity had been discharged by the Raja, and a person named 
Bhaw&ni Singh entertained to superintend the five estates in the parganali. 
This person absconded the evening before my arrival with every document 
relative to the estates. From these he proceeded to Paraunkha, in parganah 
Bewar, and having plundered the raiyats of Rs. GOO, again avoided me the 
day before my arrival, having previously threatened the Ban iyas with severe 
punishment provided they furnished the Collector with any supplies what- 
ever.” Mr. Donnithorne, however, made a survey of the villages, recording what 
portion of each was fit for cultivation, actually cultivated, or occupied by build- 
ings, groves, or tanks. For the estates in this district he proposed a demand 
of Rs. 3,892, against one ofRs. 3,537 realized during the preceding settlement. 
That the increase was justifiable is shown by the fact that in almost every 
case other persons offered to engage for these estates at even greater amounts 
than those proposed. The Board passed orders that the lands should be farmed 
to such persons. 2 Parganah Khakhatmau had been already farmed to the same 
Brahman contractor as at the two preceding settlements. But he often found 
himself unable, even with the Collector’s assistance, to collect the revenue, and 
m 1819 the Board sent their own secretary across from Fatehgarh to coax or 
coerce the payment of the Government dues. 

Long though the currency of this settlement and its extensions was, 
but little important mention of its working will be found in the arid volumes 
of the Board's Records. It appears, however, that the various Collectors had 
more than one opportunity of assessing portions of the district under the 
famous Regulation VII. of 1S22. By the death of Munshi Dalpat Rai in that 
year, a considerable jdgir or untaxed fief fell open to taxation. The estates, 
which lay on the katri lands beside the Ganges, in parganasShamsabad West and 
Palidra, seem to have been under the Collector's management since 1815; and 
their settlement or resettlement took place in 1820. The operation extended not 
only to lands free of revenue, but also to others on which the Munshi had paid tax. 
It however excluded the fdliz mahdl , or estate of melon-beds on the summer- 
dried sands of the Ganges. The result, so far as regarded land formerly 

1 Now in Mainpuri. •Collector to Board, 24th November, 18X3 ; Board to Collector, 25th id. 
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revenue-free, was an assessment of Rs. 2,59s. 1 In the same year (1826) Mr. 
Collector Newnhatn settled an estate or two in Bhojpur. Four years later 
the Commissioner — for Farukhabad was now the head-quarters of. a Commis- 
sioner's division, — reported that the settlement was based on confessedly 
erroneous data. In the course of revision facts came to light which show how 
precarious were in those days the rights of the tenantry. Mr. Newnham had 
apparently granted hereditary tenants leases (rdiyati patta) of their holdings 
for the term of settlement. “The rdiyati 'patta, ” he afterwards wrote, u is 
proved in this instance to be a safeguard. The raiyats complain that they 
have been suspended by the arms from trees and beaten until they agreed to 
pay in excess; others have been forcibly dispossessed. The body still made 
good their station. That they were not more successful is ascribed to three 
men petitioning the Collector for protection and justice, and that no notice 
was tnken of their application for a long period." 2 * 

The term of this fourth settlement was distinguished by an important 
The Collector becomes enactment which, in giving theCollector greater power, 
a Magistrate. gave him also greater facility of collection. Regula- 

tion IV of 1821 transferred to him the magisterial powers of the Judge- Magis- 
trate. Since then the Judge has been simply a Judge, and the Collector has 
been a Magistrate-Collector. In 1824 was abolished the Mint, which at cession 
had been transferred from the Nawab to the Company. Its re-establish incut 

„ was some eight years later proposed by the Cominis- 

Abolitlou of the Mint, . * . . 1 1 „ 

the Cbmi mission or ship, and sioner, but apparently without effect" Hie Commis- 

the Western Board. sioner himself suffered abolition not long after 18132. 

His division had included the districts of Farukhabad, Mainpuri, and Ktawa/ 

with the Sirhpura sub-collectorate, which comprised about two-thirds of the 

modern Eta. In 1822 the Board’s office and court at Fatehgarli seem to have 

been sold ; 5 but the Board itself survived till about 1829, when with its Central 

namesake it became merged in the existing Board of Revenue. To distinguish 

from that namesake it had latterly been known as the Western Board. 


Collector (Mr. II. Swetenham,) to Board, 4th November, 1822 ; Acting Collector (Mr. H. 
Newnham), to Board, 29fch October, 1827 ; Vice-rresident in Council, to Board. 24th October, 
1827. The Collector mentions that melons were then grown exclusively by Musalmaus. The 
trade of a fruit-seller is, he says, considered respectable by them and despised by Hindus. The 
nature of the manure (city sweepings) employed in melon cultivation constituted an objection 
which the latter class could not overcome. Eren in their palmiest days the Mau Bathans re- 
ceived from Hindus the contemptuous nickname of kunjra , or greengrocer. But the principal 
reason why melons were a Muhammadan growth was perhaps, as he justly suggested, that they 
were originally introduced by Musalmans. We know that the Emperor Babar wa9 melted to 
tears by receiving in India a musk-melon, which reminded hfm of his native Farghana. Into 
the former country melons had not as yet been introduced. * Commissioner to Board, 

15 th April, 1831, with enclosure. 3 Correspondence in Board*? Records, September, 

4 Then known as the Etawa and Bela sub-collectoratos, ^Board’s Uccords, May -July, 

1822. 
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Fifth Rettlemeiit, 


> greying' that now eiirreat, was framed not only 
>.■ of 1833, but uml er difficulties. 
A ^Thb-distriot' had been just prostrated by the great 
famine <$ 1837-38, which had thrown many a field out of tillage. How long 
th$ land would take to recover, and what revenue it might be expected 
to pay , when it had recovered, were matters of mere speculation. It was 
therefore prudent of the principal settlement officer, Mr. Robinson, to reduce 
the former demand by about 3 per cent., or to Rs. 12,92,717 ; but even this 
reduction proved insufficient. In 1843, a plague of locusts threw the district 
back in its convalescence. In 1845, Mr. Wynyard was deputed to revise — 
that is to lower — the assessment. He reduced it to Rs. 11,56,612; and but for 
the rebellion (1857) of certain landholders in Sakr&wa, and the resultant 
assessment of their formerly revenue-free estates, that figure would have 
remained almost constant till the*cxpiry of the settlement. It had, however, 
risen by the latter time to Rs. 11,63,481. This revenue will shortly be com- 
pared in detail with that of the current settlement. 

The u Regulation IX.” assessment marks, as elsewhere pointed out, the change 
from the summary to the scientific method. With it “ were introduced the 
novelties of a twenty-year term, an accurate survey, a precise record of the 
various rights existing iu the soil, and a regular determination of standard 
rent and revenue-rates for different circles or tracts” 1 Survey operations 
began in 1833, ceased temporarily in 1835, recommenced Jin 1837, and were 
completed in 1839. They consisted of a scientific u revenue,” and an unskilled 
u settlement,” khasra , or field -to-field survey. The former was effected partly 
by Lieutenant Henry Lawrence, the future hero of Lucknow. Beyond a few 
minor details, little is known of the processes which succeeded measurement. 
Mr, Collector Robinson, the sole assessing officer in all parganahs except the two 
Shamsabada, Kampil, and Sakr&wa, has left little to show us the precise manner 
in which he assumed the rental. Wo know, however, that that rental was 
reckoned by circles ( chak ) and soils. In most cases the soils were divided accord- 
ing to the artificial distinctions caused by irrigation, as watered (dbi), half- 
watered (nimdbi), or dry (khdki), But in the trans-Gangetic parganahs Mr. 
Robinson classed them into two divisions, the first containing clay (mattiyir) 
and loam the second sandy (blvdr) and other inferior moulds. The 

cultivated ateia 4^ the various circles was taken from the settlement survey, 
which in this respect often differed much from the skilled measurement. 2 
When the 'of ibe qlltivated part in each circle had been ascertained, 

‘Cfawr, drought which lu many parganahs succeeded the scientific 

oStt for the difference. 

, 13 


will suffice to aeebu 
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two-thirds or more of that rental was exacted as revenue,* In CJhhibrAmau, the 
proportion demanded rose to 70 per cent. It remains to mention the other Officers 
concerned in the settlemeni Mr; Collector Pidcock shared with Mr. Robinson 
the assessment of Shamsabad East* The former was himself the chief author of 
the settlement in Shamsabad West and Kampil. Some 35 villages in these two 
parganas were settled by Mr. Rose ; and the assessment of that last named was 
completed and reported on by Mr. J. Muir, the learned author of the Sanskrit 
Texts . Pargana Sakrawa was revenue-free, and escaped assessment until 1848. 

The original term of the fifth settlement was extended by Act VIII. of 1846, 
and. the end of June, 1865, fixed as the date of its expiry throughout the 
district. But the tardy introduction of the succeeding assessment postponed 
that expiry until dates varying in different parganahs from 1869-70 to 1872-73. 
As revised by Mr. Wynyard, this settlement worked well. In some of the 
southern parganalis, which at assessment formed part.of Cawnpore or Etawa, the 
demand was severe ; but on the whole the revenue was collected without any 
serious difficulty. The chief administrative event which marked the term 
of settlement was the abolition in 1843 of the Govern or- Generali Agent, 
whose functions had long been ornamental rather than useful. Throughout 
the currency of Mr. Wynyard’s demand the condition of the district steadily 
improved. There was a great increase in cultivation, tenant right, and the 
value of land. The large number of laud transfers occurring during the same 
period cannot faj^ly be considered the fault of an assessment which was 
lightest of any between 1809 and 1869. 

Operations for the sixth or current settlement began in 1863, two years 
The sixth or current before % tho fifth had expired. The changes which the 
settlement. district had undergone since last assessed were great. 

Cultivation and prices had both increased largely. Population, though not 
excessive, had probably reached a limit which ensured more or less competition 
and tended to raise the rate of rent. The rent-rate had indeed steadily risen ; 
and with its rise the revenue had fallen from the old two-thirds standard to 
but 51 per cent, of the assets. As a consequence, the value of land had greatly 
incr^sed. Measurements were completed by the first settlement officer, Mr. 
Herbert Wilson, who will be remembered also as theassessorof Maghar in Gorakh- 
pur-Jfesti. On his death in 1866, ho was succeeded by Mr. C. A. Elliott, fresh 
from the settlement of Hoshangabad, in the Central Provinces. 1 The latter 
officer assessed the whole of the district*exeept the Tirwa tabsil. When, 
1870, he was appointed Secretary to th% Gov^nmepf of these provinces, 


m 

1 Between 
carried on by 


the death of Mr. Wilson and arrival of Mr. Elliott Juer&Upnft were tempos? 
ihe late Mr, J. G. Robertson. ” 
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issessuioats were completed by Mr. E. C. Buck. And on Mr. Buck’s transfer to 
the settlement of> Cawnpore r the few remaining crumbs of work, including the 
writing of the final report, were swept up by Mr. H. F. Evans. 1 

3?be processes of this settlement, as of most others, may be broadly divi- 
ded into three parts: (1) the survey; (2) the assumption of rent-rates; and (3) 
the assessment of revenue. The survey was an unskilled field-to-field measure- 
ment by plane-table. It was effected by the village ac- 
Tne survey. " r J ° 

countants (patwdri ) ; or where the usual drilling had failed 

to make those hereditary officials competent, by substitutes for whom they 
themselves paid. A regular gradatiou of supervising scrutiny, ending in the 
settlement officer himself, ensured the approximate accuracy of the work done. 
But as the new revenue survey has not extended its operations to Farukhabad, 
no scientific means of checking the results exist. In the survey operations must 
be included the adjustment and demarcation of boundaries, which preceded tho 
actual measurements ; and the preparation of field-maps (shajra) and field- 
indices (Ichasra) which accompanied them. The following table 2 compares the 
classifications of area by this and the former settlement survey: — 

PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL A UFA OCCUPIED BY 
I Assessable band. 


Burvey of 

Unassessable land. 


Revenue- ~ „ rr . , 

f ree . Barren. Total. 

i- 

Former settlement 


(18.56) 

4 27 31 

Current settlement 


(.1866) 

2 22 24 

Difference ... 

— 2 —5 • — 7 j 


CulturabU . Cultivated. 


i Fallow I 
Old j lately | 
waste, abandon- 
ed. 


Watered. 


Un- 

watered. 


Details in acres for each parganah will be given by the Gazetteer articles at 
the end of this notice. Meanwhile it will suffice to say that the total area of 
the district was returned as 1,103,267 acres, of which 831,031 were assessable 
and 272,233 unassessable. Of tho increase in assessable area 2 per cent, is 
ascribed to the taxation of parganah Sakrawa, whereof some two-thirds were at 
the former settlement held revenue-free. The remaining 5 per cent, consists of 
°ld waste which at that assessm’ent # was erroneously entered as barren. If then, 
it maybe asked, 5 per cent^has been transferred to the column of old waste, 

1 Messrs. Evans arid Buck liad already acted as Assistant Settlement Officers of the district, 
n* their predecessors in that capacity had been Messrs. C. W. Watts (now Collector), 
w. F>. Neale, and J, Kenue^. 1 lie-arranged from the SettlemerU Import, para. iW. 
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why does that column show an increase of 1 per cent, only? The answer is 
that 4 out of the 12 per cent, recorded as old waste at the former settlement 
has now become cultivated. So has 6 per cent, of the land which* chiefly in con- 
sequence of the recent drought, was then recorded as lately abandoned fallow. 
Add the 2 per cent, of cultivated land transferred from the unassessablo columns 
by the assessment of Sakrawa, and the gross increase of cultivation is 12, or from 
4*9 to 61 per cent. In other words, the cultivated area is nearly one-fourth 
greater than at last settlement. 1 Irrigation, again, has almost doubled. 2 

The process of discovering that rental whereof half is to be taken as 
Assumption of rent- revenue w ould on first thoughts seem simple and certai n 
ratcs * enough. Northern India has a system of field-to- 

field records such as perhaps no other country in the world can boast. 
Nothing would on the surface seem easier than to add up the rental of the 
fields according to those records, and, after dividing the total by two, to fix 
the result as the revenue of the village. If the rise in rents during the 
term of the expiring settlement be deemed insufficient to afford the desired 
rise in revenue, a rental enhancement may be anticipated, and ultimately 
effected, by adding some slight percentage to our total. . But so far from 
being simple and certain, the calculation of the gross rental is the most diffi- 
cult and speculative part of an assessment. Practically, and especially if the 
rents be rents in kind, the village papers cannot be always trusted; and it 
becomes necessary to check them by a system of local inquiry which, though 
in many ways an useful training for the future district administrator, is labo- 
rious, long, and costly. The span of human life being limited, the assessing 
officer cannot of course fix a rent for each individual field. But he can frame 


average rental-rates for large tracts or groups of fields possessing similar advan- 
tages, and by applying these rates to the ascertained culturable and cultiva- 
ted areas, some rough idea of the gross rental may be formed. 

In Farukhabad the land was for this purpose divided into smaller tracts 
than in most districts. Except in the Kaimganj tah- 
In the up ands g jj an( j the trans-Gangetic lowlands, the usual method 

of severing each parganah into two or three great circles was discarded. As au 
assessable unit the parganah remained intact; but in its villages a minute 
differentiation of area took place. The primary division of which each was 
found susceptible was threefold : — into (1) an inner or highly, (2) a middle oi 
slightly, $nd (3) an oh ter or least manured 2 &ne. As at the former settlement, 
natural differences of soil were deemed less #imporHmt than those caused by 

1 As 49 : 61:: 100 : 24*4. The true iucreaae is therefore 24'4 per cent., or nearly a quarter. 

5 As is : ioo : 194*4. ** » 
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artificial improvement ; 1 but while Mr. Robinson’s criterion had been irrigation, 
that of Messrs. Elliott and Buck was manure. The various hars or plots, 
recognized by the villagers themselves as containing fields of similar advantages, 
were visited and marked off by the settlement officer in person. He ascertained 
by personal inquiry the prevailing rate of rent in each plot, and as a rule 
included each in one of the three zones. The average rent-rate which he fixed 
for the zone was the real and not the arithmetical mean of the rates found to 
prevail on its plots. If one hdr , for instance, showed a prevailing rate of 5, 
another of 6, and another of 7 annas, the majority paying 6, six annas was 
taken as the general rent-rate of the zone. The arithmetical average would have 
been 5§, s but this was not adopted. Before inspecting the village he had care- 
fully marked on its map the rent of the various fields as recorded by village 
papers; and with this preparation, and his own trained eye, he came prepared 
to test the statements of the villagers. The rate of rent named by the peasants 
themselves was more often above than below that of the rent-roll. And when 
it was below, the disagreement, seldom great, was in fact a proof of accuracy 
in the village papers. Had false rent-rolls been filed, the tenant would have 
been suborned by the landlord and accountant to answer falsely in accordance. 
Exact similarity in the statements of both papers and villagers would have been 
suspicious. It was held by Paley that the best evidence is that which gives 
substantial truth undor circumstantial variety; aiid the same proposition, when 
conversely put, could be maintained by any Indian magistrate. The worst 
evidence is that which gives substantial falsehood under circumstantial identity. 

In the tarai or lowlands, whether east or west of the Ganges, a differ- 
ent classification of surface was necessary. Here the 
soil had been subjected to little artificial improve- 
ment. Owing to its general moisture, irrigation was of small importance; and 
the division into zones, manured in different degrees, was unknown. A gau- 
han, or inner belt around the homestead, did indeed exist ; but the term was 
purely geographical, connoting no difference in the artificial advantages of the 
soil. These lowland parganahs were therefore divided into the chaks or largo 
circles familiar to settlement officers elsewhere, and the subordinate divisions 
within each circle were chiefly the natural distinctions of soil — loamy, sandy, 
or flooded. As in the uplands, however, the villages were marked off into heirs, 

1 Not that natural distinctions of soil were disregarded In the parganahs assessed by Mr. 
Elliott there were generally 13 divisions land, v»«., (1) and (2) two watered classes of the 
inmost zone (gauhdn) and (3) one dry ; (4) and (5) two of watered, and (6) and (7) two of 
Unwatered loam ; (#). one class sof watered and (9) to (II) three of uuwatered sand ; lastly 
(12) and (13), two classes of moist alluvial lowland. Mr. Buck’s divisions were even more 
minute, * ^ + & + 
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which were afterwards included in one or other of thefc^^ 
jnst nailed. The method of inquiriug and deciding rentr rates was much the 
same as described in the last paragraph. It was one .of laborious classification 
Which, in Mr, Elliott's own words, demanded much outdoor work and a larger 
consumption of shoe-leather rather than of actual brain-p£wer. ; 

The rent-rates which, with the sanction of the Revenue Board, were finally 
Assessments adopted for the different divisions of each parganah will 

be detailed in the Gazetteer articles. Meanwhile it 
may be mentioned that the average rate for the cultivated area of the district 
at large was Rs. 3-12-0 per acre, and showed an increase of Re. 0-8-4, or 35 per 
cent., on that of the expired settlement. 1 The application of the assumed 
rates to the assessable area gave the district a gross rental of Rs. 25,58,793. 
Deducted from this sum at 50 per cent., the revenue would have reached 
Rs. 12,79,396. But the proportion of the* rental .taken varied in different 
parganahs, and for the whole district amounted to about 51 per cent. The 
result was an assessment of Rs. 12,85,083, or an increase on the former demand 
of 10 4 per cent. The rise was greater to the north than to the south 
of the K61i nadi. The amount and incidence of the new demand may be thus 
compared with those of the assessment which it superseded : — 


Name of parganah. 

Incidence per cultivated acre of 

Total demand , excluding frac- 
tions of rupees and cesses . 

Former demand 
at close of its 
currency. 

Present 

demand. 

Expired. 

Current. 



Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Kanauj ... 


2 

5 

2 

2 6 

7 

1,98,629 

2,06,080 

2. 'J’&lgr&m 

Ml 

1 

15 

5 

2 1 

1 

9P,085 

1,04,230 

3. Chhibramau ... 


3 

10 

3 

t 14 

2 

92,125 

1,04,200 

4. Bhojpur 

• •• 

1 

8 

9 

1 12 

4 

82,773 

92,602 

5. Muhammadabad 


1 

13 

11 

2 1 

2 

83,770 

87,400 

6. Pahira 


2 

7 

1 

2 12 

3 

30,873 

84,776 

7. Sharasabad East 


1 

8 

2 

1 10 

6 

78,281 

85,913 

8. Ditto West 


1 

7 

7 

1 11 

8 

l,i 8,220 

1,38,189 

9. Kampil 


1 

I 

8 

1 4 

7 

73,086 

85,593 

10. Tirwa 


2 

2 

10 

2 5 

10 

1,43,679 

1,56,920' 

11. Saurikh 


1 

6 

8 

1 11 

4 

44,160 

52,390 

12 . Sakatpitr 

Ml 

2 

2 

4 

2 6 

2 

87.195 

41,350 

13. Sakrlwar 


2 

1 

4 

2 2 

2 

1*422 

16,863 

14. Amritpur 


1 

11 

5 

1 16 

4 

77,094 

88,308 

15. Khikhatmau ... 


1 

8 

10 

1 10 

6 

28,989 

24,760 

16, Paramnagar ... 

•a i 

1 

6 

10 

1 7 

R 

14,757 

15,316 

Total of district 

»M . 

1 

11 

9 

V* 

T"* 

1 1,63,482 

12,85,083 


1 These latter figures are taken from the Memorandum on ike Revision of Settlements in the North- 
Western Provincesy by Mr. Auckland Colvin, then (3872) Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
The subject of rents, as distinct from settlement rent-rates, wHt be djfcussed ifereafter. 
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Of tbe former demand Rs, 88,135 was, and of the present Rs. 38,613 is, payable 
to grantees ant of the revalues of pargariahs Chhibr&raau, Bhojpur, Muham- 
madabad, Pah&ra, Shamsabad East, Shamsabad West, Kampil, and Sakr&wa. 
Including the ten per cent, “municipal” cess, the new demand amounted to 
Rs. 14,59,076. Fallkjjg at the rate of Re. 1-5-1 per acre of total area, and 
Re. 1-9-4 per head ot total population, the current assessment can hardly be 
called excessive. Its operations lasted for twelve years, from February, 1863 to 

Costand term of set- March, 1875; and its total cost was Rs. 5,09,144, or 
tiement. about Rs. 293£ per square mile. This expenditure was 

considerably greater than that of the settlements in the neighbouring districts 
of Mainpuri (Rs. 2301 per mile) and Etawa (Rs. 202|) ; but Government 
nevertheless gains 22 per cent, yearly on the outlay. The assessment of a 
few villages on the K&li Nadi was revised in 1876 by the late Mr. Butt; and 
the demand has by this and other causes been reduced to Us. 12,32,874. Until 
sanctioned by Government that demand is in provisional force. Its realiza- 
tion commenced in the Kanauj and Chhibramau tahsfls with the autumn har- 
vest of 1869-70 ; in the Headquarters, Aligarh, and K&imganj tahsfls with that 
of 1871-72,; and in the Tirwa tahsfl with that of 1872-73. The Board of Re- 
venue has proposed 1 that the settlement be sanctioned for a term of thirty 
years from tbe 1st June, 1872. 

The following statement, compiled from the Board’s yearly reports, shows 


the amount, collections, and balances of land-revenue 

Revenue collections. 

during the past ten years:— 


Y ear. 

— L 

Demand. 

Collections 

Balan- 

ces, 

Particulars of balances. 

Per- 


Rental . 



cent age 
of ba- 
lance on 
demand. 

In train 
of liqui- 
dation. 

Doubt- 

ful. 

Irreco- 

verable. 

Nominal. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

l{s. 


1668-69 

... 

11.25,584 

10,95,670 

29,866 

28,639 

234 

993 


2*65 

1869-70 

... 

1 1,50,364 

11,26,603 

23,861 

23,402 

... 

469 


107 

1870-71 

... 

11,51,206 

X*,45,715 

6,491 

3,799 


1,762 

... 

•48 

1871-72 


12.21,476 

12,10,491 

10,985 

6,831 


819 

3.335 ! 

*63 

1878-73 

... 

12,46,706 

1 >,39,439 

7,267 

493 


... 

6.774 | 

•04 

1873-74 


12,45,570 

12,37,582 

7.988 

330 

... 

Ml 

7.R58 ! 

•03 

1874-75 

»*• 

12,4 >,558 

12,22,205 

J 9,363 

310 

12,901 

( 

6,142 

1*08 

1875-76 

»»* 

12,86,7 76 

12,86,743 

10,031 

3,756 

2,764 

264 

3,250 

*8l 

1876-77 

... 

12,35 758 

12,14,737 

21,021 

14,654 

2,368 

! 862 

3,157 1 

1‘4 

1877-78 

w« 

12,34,058 

12,17,159 

16,899 

10,656 

• 96 I 

... 

A 

6,343 j 

•«5 


1 Board to Government, No. 26, dated 20tli January, 1877. 
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Instalments ofrdtenue, . - \ 


at 

tho varies drops has 
brought rents ; pdefcei ; Sifc v j&feftra installments- become 

payable on the IStbtf of Novefoabeif, December, and .Mtuary, and thfrlstg of 
Ifay 'Kaaiiaxtj, Cbhiblifeiaaii, an^fe^adquaW*i» tahsils 

(dje^Od^i^ PahAra) on 15th# of Kotember and December and the 
lsta ofMay and Juue ; and those of the Aligarh, Tirwa, and KAimganj tahsils 
on the lets of December and January, and 15tbs of May and June. 

- : The record fif rights prepared at settlement consisted as usual of the 

(1) khewat, (2) jamabandi, and (3) wdjibtdare, regis- 
Recori of rights, ters of proprietary right, tenant right, and village 

custom respectively. 

Of proprietary tenures the settlement report gives no analysis, merely 
mentioning that 16 per cent, of the cultivated area is 
Proprietary tenures. by the proprietors themselves, that such land- 

lord-farmers number 20,603, and that their holdings average 5 21 acres each. 
But the district shows, in the usual proportion, the usual Dutb forms of tenure. 
There are a few talukaddri, a few revenue-free (mudfi), and -a great many 
zaminddri, patUddri, and bhaydehara estates. These varieties of possession 
have been described elsewere, 1 and repetition is needless. The principal 
taluka is that of Sakatpur, where Chaudhari Jaichand holds superior proprie- 
tary rights over 21 villages. These villages are in possession of biswadars 2 or 
inferior proprietors, who as usual pay their lord a seiguioralty (mdlikdna) of 
ten per cent, on the revenue. Other large estates, like that of the Tirwa raja, 
are sometimes called talukaa; but their superior and inferior proprietary 
rights, if such ever existed side by side, have been merged in sole proprietors 
or zamindtrs. The largest revenue-free bolder is. NawAb Jafari Begam SAhiba 
of Sbamsabad, widow of the NawAb Dulla. The pnly class of landholders 

which exhibits any unusual feature is that of dobia - 
Dobiswadirs. waddrs in parganah' SakrAwa. This parganah was 

formerly, as already mentioned, the revenue-free domain of the Farukhabad 
NayrAb. In 1846 an inquiry was instituted to ascertain the almost forgotten 
ri^l^f subordinate proprietors ; and in some bodies 

we^erounden joying an undisputed tenth o£the village assets, . For this rea- 
son they were named do-biswadars, or holders of 2 Mggag hk every bfgha of 
20. In commutafion of their right portion of the 

•Ghwr., II, MS* and V, sil-te. » Tbvy aw cidted triby fc i fMi^ wnV-rate report 

tamfndAn, Bet the iWe hew given would seem mweewemavS 
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village-lands, and this ndnkdr they still enjoy. Except in one village of Saurikh 
(K&impur) and one of Kampil (Punthar), do-biswadars are elsewhere unknown. 

Large proprietary communities are common. Thus, Bamiari in Amritpur 
is the headquarters of a Sombansi house comprising .500 members and holding 
18 villages. They are divided into six branches ( taraf ), and live in different 
places, none of them residing in Bamiari itself. But the fact that three of those 
branches hold respectively a half, a third, and a sixth share in that village 
leads to many complications and lawsuits. The rights in numerous villages of 
the Ponwars of Cliilana and Galirwars of Amritpur are even more involved. 

Castes and tribes of The three tribes just named are all Rajput ; and though 
landholders. the settlement report gives no statistics on this subject, 

it is presumed that Rajputs are the principal landholders of the district. They 
are certainly the chief owners in the trans-Gangetie parganahs, and in those of 
Tirwa, Sakatpur, Muhammadabad, and Shamsabad East. Parganah Palmra is 
held mostly by Kurmi proprietors. Brahmans are the principal holders in 
Chhibnimau ; but an Englishman, Mr. D. Churcher, holds four villages in the 
same parganah. And a large proportion of parganah Sakrawa, when confiscated 
for rebellion in 1857, was purchased by Baniyas from the city of Farukhabad. 

The loading landed families are those of the Nawab of Farukhabad, the 
Raja of Tirwa, and the Chaudhari of Bishangarli. The 
life Rajas of Kurfioli in Mainpuri and Hardoi in Oudh 
hold estates in the district, but are rather outside that district than of it. 


Leading families. 


Its historical associations entitle the house of the Nawab to precedence. 

The rise and progress of the family will be detailed in 
Nawabs of Farukhabad. •. . . . 

the general history of the district. Suffice it hero to 

say that its founder, the first Nawab, was* a Bangash Pa than who sprang from the 

colony of Afghans still settled in and around Mail Rashidabad of Kampil. 

lie was succeeded by his younger son, the second Nawab, whose descendant, the 

eurlifh, was attainted for treason in 1^57. The Nawabi then reverted to the 

present incumbent, Tajammul Husain Khan, who is descended from the elder 

son of the first Naw&b. His pedigree may be briefly shown as follows: — 

Aluhammad Khan, Gluizanfar i-Jang, created 1st Nawab in )7]3. 


Khuda Bakhsh or Theodore. 
Aimu-ud-dauln. 

Husain Ali. 

Tajammui Husain, 9th and present 
Nawab, succeeded 1858, 

14 


I 

Ahmad Khan, Ghalib-i-Jang, 2nd 
Nawab; the fortunes of whose 

descendants will be shown 
in the history of 
the district. 
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The Nawab’s estates lie in Sakrawa, Shamsabad East, Muhammadabad, Pa- 
hftra, and Bhojpur. They are chiefly revenue-free, but for cess purposes are 
assessed at Rs. .3,224 yearly. Ills cousins are most numerous. In 1877, a list 
of 130 nominal NawAbs, descendants of Muhammad Khan, was presented to 
Government. Most of these draw small pensions under the treaty of cession; 
but by successive partitions amongst co-heirs the sums payable to individuals 
have in many cases been reduced to a rupee or two yearly. Such minute 
stipends have sometimes, with the consent of the pensioners, been capitalized. 

The seventh Raja of Tirwa is a Baghcl ltajput, who, like most of his tribe, 

. traces his ancestors to Baghelkh and or Re wa. Tradition 

Rajas of Tirwa. , 

alleges that the first of the family who settled in this dis- 
trict was one Bliaun Partab, a contemporary of Jaichaud, Raja of Kanauj ( tire. 
1190); and parganah Kanauj can -still show some Baghcl proprietors. But the real 
founder of the house seems to have been one JIarhar Das, or his son Dharm Das, 


who established himself in Tirwa towards the close of the seventeenth century. 


The further progress of the family may bo shown by a gonoalogical tree thus : — 

Ilarhur lJiis. 

Dhann Dus. 

I 

Maha Single 

1 

far tap Singh, who disputes with Dharm Das the hoivour 
of having acquired a ft villages in Tirwa, 
and who received from Governor 
Alinas Ali the title of Uao. 


Sumer Singh, created 1st Raja Daiuar Singh, 2nd Raja Luik Singh, who acquired 71 vil- 
©f Tirwa by Sbuja ud-daula, of Tirwa luges and was created 

Nawab of Uudh. ( 1st Haja of Thatia. 


Aurad Singh, 3rd I\6ja 
i>t Tirwa. 


Jaswant Singh, Pitam Singh, fttli 
4th Raja ; died Raja ; died 

1815. 1835. 

Jagat Singh, 6th 
liaju ; died 1857. 


• Dhaukal Singh, 

i 

Risal Singh. 
Khumani Singh. 
Biiji s!ngh. 

i 

Udit Narain Singh 
succeeded 1857, a 


Chhattar Sah, 2nd and last 
Raja of Thatia, whose 
title and estates were 
confiscated for rebellion 
against the English at 
the beginning of the 
present century. 

, 7th and present Raja; 
t the age of two years. 


The Raja’s estates, paying a revenue of Rs. 1,43,708, lie in parganahs 


Tirwa, Kanauj, Chhibramau, Talgram, and Shamsabad. 

The Chaudhari of Bishangarh or Sakatpur represents a far newer family? 
ciiHiKllmris of Button- whose rise to prominence dates only from the end of 
garh or Bakatpur. the last century. The first known ancestor of Hie 

house, one Bihaiila! Tiwari, was a Kanauj iya Brahman, who founded the village 
of Bihuripur in Sakatpur. Ills great-grandson Hanuprashad, zaanndac of 
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Bihdripur, had four sons; and the eldest, Mali&nand, though a publican and per- 
haps a sinner, must be regarded as the architect of the family’s fortunes. Entering 
the service of the officer (chakladdr) 1 who then governed Etawa and the neigh- 
bouring districts, Mahanand had in 1777 risen to the position of contractor for 
the revenues of parganahs Sakatpur and Etawa. Some few years afterwards 
he was ordered by Governor Almas Ali Khan to seize and imprison a default- 
ing landholder, Lachhiram, Chaudhari of Talgram. Mahanand not only im- 
prisoned Laclihiram, but forced that person to execute a deed transferring the 
title of Chaudhari 2 to himself. The title thus gained Mahanamr.s family have 
ever since continued to enjoy. His brother Udaichand, who succeeded to his posi- 
tion and dignities, added thereto the farm of Chhibramau and other parganahs 
obtained from the Farukhabad Nawab. This Udaichand founded the castles of 
Indargarh, Bishangarh, and Gangdharapur (in ICanauj ). At the first British set- 
tlement of land-revenue (1802-03) he was allowed to engage for the revenue of 
Sakatpur and Etawa. Ho was afterwards appointed talisilddr or contractor for 
the taxes of Talgram, Chhibramau, and Kanauj. At tbe fourth settlement (181 2- 
13) he refused to engage for the revenue assessed on him, and many of the old pro- 
prietors whom he had supplanted regained their rights. But his representative 
still holds large estates in Sakatpur, Chhibramau, and Saurikh, and is indeed the 
greatest landholder in the district. Chaudhari Fatehchand’s domains in Farukh- 
abaci, Hardoi, Cawnporo, Etawa, Eta, Mainpuri, and Sliahjahanpur, pay Gov- 
ernment a total rovenuo of Its. 2,35,525. The following is a brief pedigree: 3 — • 

I Ian up rash ail. 


Mahan ami, 1st Chaudhari, KimrAj held villages Udaichand, 2nd Chau- Askaran. 
of whom above. in Talgram and dluiri, of whom 

other parga- above ; died 

nahs ; died 1815-16. 

18U3-04. 

j j Indarjit, 3rd 

r Jodhabali, Bnjilal, Chaudhari. 

>vho both contested with their uncle I 

Udaichand some of their (By adoption) 
father’s possessions. Jaiehaml, 4th, 

Chaudhari. 

I 

Fatehchand, present 
Chaudhari. 

1 A chakta, or chakladar’s jurisdiction, was n subdivision of the surhdr or government. 
First instituted in the leign of Shahjahan (1628-58), it was lavger than a modern district, and 
smaller than a modern division, The officer immediately subordinate to the Hmkladar was tile 
dmil t whose jurisdiction extended over a tract about as largo as the modern t-ahsil. The amil 
wan both a farmer of the revenues and the executive, head of (tic tract entrusted to him. 
15 The title of Chaudhari was once, ami perhaps then, applied to t he hereditary head officer of a 
Par^anah. See Elphinstone’s History, edited by Cowell, fifth appendix to Hooks J-IV, note*. 

Compiled Iron* a somewhat rambling report on the family by Sir R Hamilton, Bart., then 
(1841), Commissioner of Agra. 
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The Board in 1841 anticipated that on the death of certain childless dowa- 
gers the estates would escheat to Government; 1 but the officially recognized 
adoption of the late Chaudhari frustrated that expectation. He was a seventh 
descendant of Biharil&l, and therefore a distant cousin of his adoptive 
father. 

From the cession of the district to its fifth settlement — from 1802, that is, to 

Alienations 1837 — ^ ie c ^ an S es amon gst the proprietary body seem 

to have been but trifling. We have no detailed 
records to support this conclusion. But we know that at cession Rajputs, Brah- 
mans, and Muslims held between them 80 per cent, of the district ; and we 
know that at the fifth settlement that proportion had decreased by 1 per cent, 
only. This small fraction, together with 2 per cent, lost by other agricultural 
tribes, had found its way into the hands of the commercial or money-lending 
classes. But on the whole there was clearly no great disturbance in the ori- 
ginal distribution of proprietary rights, nor could the possessions of usurers 
show any noteworthy increase. The demands of the earlier assessments can- 
not have been excessive, nor can the cld squirearchy have suffered much 
injury from the introduction of British rule. 

From the beginning of the fifth or last settlement onwards wc have detailed 
land -transfer statistics, whose results will be shown in the Gazetteer articles 
on each parganah ; meanwhile is given a table showing the general gains and 
losses of the various landholding classes both during the term of that assess- 
ment and before: — 


Claes. 


Rajputs 
Brahmans 
Kayaths 
Mu sal mans 

Other classes, agricultural 
Ditto miscellaneous 
Money-lending classes 


Total 


Percentage of the district held in 



1808. 

1840. 

1873. 


41 

38 

36 

... 

21 

19 

20 


9 

9 

8 


18 

22 

21 

• •• 

8 

7 

7 

• •• 

3 

2 

3 

... 

... 

$ 

5 

... 

100 

100 

100 


Dividing the term of the last settlement into three decennial periods, 
Mr. Evans shows that in the first 114,544, in the second 82,880, and in the third 
12o,125 acres changed hands. The vigour of alienation during the first 
decade may be explained by the famine of 1837-38, and its langour during the 


1 Board’s No, 367, dated 7th September, 1841, 
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second by Mr. Wynyard’s reduction of assessment ; but its revived activity 
during the third is not so easily explicable. Mr. Evans attributes that acti- 
vity to indebtedness of long standing, and represents it as “the final scene 
of a drama which had commenced many years back.” The increasing price 
of food-grains after the mutiny should, however, have enabled landholders to 
avert the catastrophe. Confiscations on account of that rebellion, if not already 
included in the reckoning, may afford a partial explanation of the puzzling 

result. One perhaps satisfactory feature of Mr. Evans’ 

Rise in price of land. n i t xi 

figures is the steady rise in the price ot land. In the 
first decade that price amounted to 4*5 years’ purchase of the revenue for 
usufructuary mortgage, 41 years’ purchase for private sale, and 2 4 for public 
auction. In the second these figures had risen to 6*6, 8 4, and 6 7 ; and in 
the third to 8*3, 11*7, and 7*8. 

Turning from the khewat to the jamabandi , from proprietary to cultivat- 
Cultivating tenants ; big rights, wo find tenants divided into two great 
their classes and rights. classes — those with rights of occupancy and those with- 

out. Both may be again subdivided into resident and non-resident holders. 
The ex-proprietary tenants created the year after the opening of the current 
settlement by Act XVIII of 1873 have as yet had little time to multiply. 
Rent-free holders, such as the dobiswadars, being practically proprietors, need 
not be considered here. And there remain therefore only the two classes first 
mentioned, whose statistics, as collected at settlement, are as follows: — 


Centesimal 


Class. 

Number 

of 

tenants. 

proportion 
of their hold 
ing to the 
total cultiva- 
ted area. 1 

Average size Average rate 
of holding in, of rent per 
acres. | acre. 






Rb. a. p. 

'OCCUPANCY 

1 Resident ... 

76,286 

53 

4*52 

3 15 3 

TENANTS. 

] Non-resident 

26,467 

ll 

2 74 

3 4 11 

Tenants-at- 

f Resident 

29.531 

13 

2-85 

3 15 7 

WltL. 

1 Non-resident ... 

17,708 

7 

2 44 

3 5 0 


It is perhaps hardly needful to explain that occupancy rights are acquired 
by continuous cultivation for twelve years. The area of land tilled by occupancy 
tenants is greatest where that of land tilled by the landlords themselves is 
least. In parganahs, that is, where proprietors have abstained from personal 
cultivation, the land which would otherwise have been their home-farm has 

1 The remaining 16 which is required to make up the hundred represents, as already men- 
woued, the land tilled by proprietors themselves. 
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become subject to occupancy rights. Thus in Tirwa, where landlords till but 
5 per cent, of the total cultivation, occupancy tenants hold 78. Conversely, 
where the proprietor farms laugely himself, the occupancy holdings are fewest. 
This is the case in Muhammadabad, where, the home-farm amounting to 28 ; 
the occupancies fill to 48 per cent. only. The cases of Pah lira, where tenant- 
right is rarest, and of Amritpur, where it is rarer than in any parganahs 
except Pahara and Muhammadabad, are peculiar. In Pahara we have a large 
city, the capital of the district ; competition for land is keen; and proprietors 
have become too shrewd to allow tenants to acquire permanent interests in 
soil whose rent may be constantly enhanced. In Amritpur, on the other 
hand, fluvial action renders much of the cultivation so precarious and chang- 
ing that tenants often abandon their holdings before occupancy rights can 
accrue. Similar causes tend to make such rights rare also in Kampil. But 
in all parganahs we find the best land tilled by proprietors, or occupancy 
tenants, or both. This is simply a consequence of the fact that the best land 
has been longest under cultivation. 

The proportion of non-resident tenants is largest in parganahs which, like 
Resident aud non-rcsi- Kampil, Pahara, and those across the Ganges, consist 
dent tenants. partly or wholly of lowlands. The reason is perhaps 

this, that in the lowlands there is no highly manured zone around the village 
homestead. The best manured and cultivated plots may lie in any portion of 
the mauza . They are often on its outskirt, nearer the cottages of some neigh- 
bouring village than to those of their own. The peasant’s manure-heap is as 
a rule just outside his hut; and he prefers to place both hut and manure-heap 
in the village which is nearest his manured fields. Some villages have no 
inhabited site; and here the tenantry are almost perforce non-resident. 

The rents of that tenantry are paid almost wholly in cash. Payments in 
kind, which were once perhaps universal, are now 
confined to but 2 per cent, of the whole cultivated 
area, 1 and even this small fraction consists of the poorest lands, which can be 
rarely predicted to produce any crop worth reaping. 

The table last given shows no great difference in the respective rental 
rates of occupancy-tenants and tenants-at-will. But its figures are averages 
struck on all kinds of soil ; and as occupancy-tenants generally hold the best, 
their average rate is of course high compared with that of tenants-at-will, who 
generally hold the worst. The fact is that for the same class of land tenants- 
at-will do pay much higher rents than occupancy- tenants. This may be proved 

1 Mr Evans* notes. The manner in which kind-rents are paid, by division of the standing 
or garnered crop, has been sufficiently described elsewhere; see Gazr„ V, 76-77, and 623*25, 
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1,y contrasting the rates which in four different parganas they each paid for 

similar soil : — 


IiKNT-RATB PER ACRE IN 


Class of soil. 


Gau/idn or manured 
zone around home- 
stead 


General 


Kara 

JUj. | 

Tdly\ 

rdm. 

Chhihrdmuu. 

Bhoji 

pur . 

Occu- 
pancy 
tenants. , 

,, j 

Tenants- 

at-will. 

Occu- 

pancy 

tenants. 

Tenants- 

at-will, 

Occu- 

pancy 

tcuants. 

I'cnants- 

at-will. 

Occu- 

pancy 

tcuants. 

Tenants- 

at-will. 

Ks. a p. 

j 

Us. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p 

Us. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

9 10 2 

9 13 7 

6 12 2 

7 9 7 

7 13 9! 

8 10 7 

7 8 0 

8 10 10 

5 9 9 

5 15 4 

4 12 4 

4 18 ,2 

4 6 8 

4 II 10 

4 6 10 

5 11 0 

2 J 1 5 

2 12 6 

2 3 0 

2 6 0 

2 7)0 

2 5 9 

2 5 11 

2 6 7 

4 8 5 

6 7 5 

1 

4 0 11 

t 

3 14 8 

1 

3 14 3 

3 13 10 

3 7 u , 

i 

r 


Except, therefore, on unirrigated soils in Chhibnhnau, occupancy-tenants 
seem everywhere to pay lower rents than tenants-at-will. But as the rents of 
the latter class are practically liable to yearly enhancement, this result might 
from the first have been deemed inevitable. 

If, again, we compare the rents of non-resident with those of resident ten- 
ants, it will in every instance save one be found that the latter pay the high- 
est rates. This is equally the case whether the tenants selected be occupancy 
tenants or tenants-at-will ; whether the figures be those of individual parganahs, 
or averages for the whole district. The district averages are these : — 

Hate per acre paid by 
Residents. Non-residents. 

Ks. a p. Its. a. p. 

Occupancy-tenants ... ... 3 3 4 ll 

Tenants-at-will ... ... ... 3 15 7 3 6 0 

The reason is obvious. An easy majority of the villages have gauhdn and 
mdnjha zones, which arc highly rented on account rather of abundant manur- 
ing than of any superior natural fertility. The non-resident, who cannot 
manure them with the same ease as if they surrounded his homestead, is on 
that account asked to pay less. For outlying lands near the village where he. 
lives he is often asked to pay more than the resident of the village in which 
they lie. 

The settlement report gives no detailed list of the castes and tribes which 
Caste-rents, according to constitute the tenantry; but into the question whe- 
Mr. hi i iot t ther caste influences rent it enters at some length. 

It is a not unfrequently accepted theory that certain castes, such as Brahmans, 


3 4 11 

3 6 0 
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RAjputs, and K£yaths, hold at lower rates than others, such as Kisans, Ahirs, 
and Chamars, whose social position is meaner, and whose womankind are by 
custom permitted to assist tljem in field-labour. Mr. Elliott’s inquiries tend, 
however, to prove that, as applied to some parganahs of this district, the theory 
is false. Selecting 20 villages in Kanauj, without any foreknowledge as to 
their special condition, he found the following rent-rates paid in their various 
zones by members of different castes : — 


I 

Caste or tribe. 

Average rent-rate per bigha, equalling Jths of an acre. 

Gauhdn or 
inmost 
zone. 

Mdnjha or 
middle 
zone, irri- 
gated. 

j Barhet } or 
| outermost 
zone, irri- 
gated. 

i 

1 Mdnjha, 
un watered. 

Barhet, 

unwatered. 

Total. 


Rs a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 

fts. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

, £ $ ( Br&hmans 

5 6 6 

4 5 11 

2 13 4 

1 14 9 

1 0 6 

2 3 9 

gis 








6 8 11 

4 10 1 

2 15 4 

1 14 S 

0 14 3 

2 7 11 

■go 

H g o ( Muslims 

6 0 9 

4 8 3 

3 1 10 

2 I 1 

0 12 6 

3 0 7 

Kurmis, Kdclihis, and 

6 7 7 

4 6 7 

3 0/1 

2 0 5 

1 111 

2 7 7 

Kisans, classes of 




i 



professional culti- 







vators 







Others, .. 

4 5 4 

4 6 8 

2 15 4 

2 1 1 

1 2 

2 7 9 

Total ... 

5 6 7 

4 7 2 

3 0 2 

2 0 0 

1 0 6 

2 8 5 


“ This table bringjMmt a remarkable and most unexpected result. It shows 
that no allowance is mane for castes in the fixing of rents. It occurred to me 
that it was possible that the practice of making allowance might once have 
prevailed, and might have died out under the hard and equal pressure of our 
legal system. If this were the case, it was possible that the records of the hist 
settlement might throw some light upon it. Accordingly, I took the old 
khatiaunis for the same twenty villages. Here again there is no trace of caste 
rates to be found.” 

But pursuing the same inquiry in Chhibr&mau, Mr. Evans arrived at a 

different result. To eliminate the discordant elements 
and to Mr. Evans. _ . _ , . p - n 

which we have seen arise from the presence or absence 

of occupancy rights, and from the residence or non-residence of tenants, he 

confined his statistics to recording the rates paid by resident occupancy tenants 
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With the nature of the soil and the clan of the cultivators those rates varied 
thus : — 


Caste or tribe. 

Average rent-ratk (whether per bioha or acre not stated, 

«UT PROBABLY THE LATTER) 1. 

Gauhdn. 

Dumat (loam). 

Bhur (sand). 

Tardi (alluvial 
soil of river- 
basins). 

Total. 


Best. 

Worst. 

Best. 

Worst. 

Best. 

Worst. 

Best. 

Worst, 


Privileged classes, Brahmans, IUJ- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

pnts, Ki'iyatbs. Muslims 
Professional cultivators, Kurmis, 

7 5 8 

4 13 5 

5 S 1 

2 7 1 

2 15 5 

1 11 9 

4 7 9 

3 6 3 

4 3 5 

Kacli iu's, and others 

8 15 1 

5 4 0 

5 13 4 

2 15 4 

3 2 5 

1 13 9 

4 15 11 

3 12 11 

4 7 0 

Other classes 

6 7 5 

3 14 8 

5 5 6 

2 8 7 

3 5 6 

l 12 0 

4 10 8 

3 2 4 

3 7 10 


As a rule, therefore, the professional cultivators were found paying the highest, 
the privileged classes the next highest, and the ordinary tenants the lowest rates. 
The rise in the prevalent rates of rent can be traced with some accuracy as 


far back as the last land-assessment, whose initial 
date varies in different parganahs from 1835 to 1842, 
The increase has of course arisen in two ways. There has been, first, the 
natural and gradual rise, which during the term of that settlement was caused 
by the sequence of increased population, increased prices, and greater competi- 
tion for land. And there has been, again, the artificial enhancement which was 
forced on proprietors by the increased demand of the current settlement. Ap- 
plications to enhance the rent of occupancy tenants are just after a revision of 
assessment as common as just before it they were rare. Before assessment it 
is the object of the landlord to make his rents appear as low as possible ; after 
assessment, it is of course his ambition to make tenan^bear their share in the 
burden of an augmented demand. 

The all-round rate for tenants with or without rights of occupancy, in vil- 
lages for which records of the last settlement exist, varied at the beginning of 
that settlement from Rs. 4-3-9 per acre in Tirwa to Rs. 2-1-1 in Kampil. 
At the close of the settlement it ranged, in the same villages, from Rs. 4-11-2 
in Paliara to Rs. 2-2-7 in Kampil ; and in all villages, whether with or with- 
out statistics of the past assessment, from Rs. 5-12-0 (Paliara) to Rs. 2-3-10 
(Kampil). After the enhancements caused by the increased demand of the 
settlement now current, the figures had risen to a maximum ol Rs. G-ll-7 in 
Pahara and a minimum of Rs. 2-9-10 in Kampil. The natural rise during the 

1 The question-is however of small importance, except for the purpose of comparison with Mr. 
Elliott's ilguroH. The point to be considered is, not the incidence of rental on area, but its inci- 
dence on the various castes. 
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term of last settlement had been highest in Pahara, where it amounted to ’36 
per cent. ; the artificial rise, consequent on the current settlement, in Sakatpur 
(20 per cent.) ; and the increase due to both causes was greatest in Pahara 
(55£ per cent.) 

These figures have been condensed from a tabular statement (page 36) in Mr. 
Evans' settlement report. Looking at that statement as a whole, we are most 
struck by the inequality of the rise in the various parganahs. In two, Tirwa 
and Sakrawa respectively, the rate has actually fallen by 5 and 6 per cent. 
In Kanauj it has risen only 2, and in Saurikh and Sakatpur only 4 per cent. 
The small increase or actual retrogression in these southern parganahs is attri- 
buted to the severity of the last assessment, which forced up rents until they 
were sometimes higher than even those of the suburban Pahdra. The large 
augmentation in Pahara itself is of course due to the competition for land 
which the neighbourhood of a large city always excites. 

Summing up, Mr. Evans notes that “ there appears to have been an abso- 
lute rise of rents generally throughout the district, but the rise has not been 
so large as was called for by the improvement in the land and the rise in prices.” 
This however has been the case in almost every district. In a country like 
India, where rents are regulated at least as much by custom as by competition, 
rents never advance pari passu with prices. Some striking instances of this 
fact will be found in certain parganahs of Bareilly. 1 And as the cultivator is too 
often on the verge of hunger, we can only rejoice that he derives in the first 
instance a larger benefit from the rise in prices than his landlord. 

Settlement operations were accompanied by a large number of suits for 

_ . enhancing the rents of occupancy-tenants. At the 

Enhancement suits. . . . 

beginning of those operations the number of suits 

was large as compared with the enhancements by private agreement. But 
towards the close of settlement, when tenants realized that their rents would 
be raised, and that they gained nothing by refusing to come to terms amicably, 
the number of suits diminished, and the number of enhancements by private 
agreement increased. The area on which rents were raised, by either suit or 
agreement, amounted in most parganahs to between 70 and 90 per cent, of the 
total acreage. After such wholesale enhancements, there was of course a tem- 
porary lull in enhancement litigation. But suits are again increasing. The 
number of enhancement cases for disposal at the beginning of 1874-75 was 
but 24; in 1875-76 the number had risen to 49, and in 1876-77 to 114 

1 See for instance article on pargana Aonla , Gazr., V, 707. Mr. Moens calculates that daring the 
currency of the last settlement the rent-rates of this parganah rose but insignificantly, while it* 
prices rose as much as 44 per cent, all round. 
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' The condition of the cultivating classes differs little or nothing from their 
Condition of the culti- condition in other Dudb districts already described, 
rating classes. Enough has been said of indebtedness which is reck- 

lessly incurred and blithely borne because it seems so natural a part of 
peasant existence. Enough has been said of the causes of that indebted- 
ness— of heavy marriage expenses, of superannuated kinsmen to support 
and of the aversion to leave the old well and the old pipal-tree for some less 
over-populated field of labour elsewhere. The absence of great severity 
in the winter climate, the low standard of culture, early marriages, and 
other reasons, have been mentioned as rendering what seems a wretched 
existence tolerable and even pleasant. It has been shown that the profits of 
a scanty holding can be eked out by n on-agricultural pursuits or by labouring 
in the fields of others. Except in times of dearth, the lot of the Indian 
cultivator is indeed not nearly so black as it is painted. The proportion of 
suicides to population is, in the agricultural North-Western Provinces, far 
smaller than in the commercial England and Wales . 1 Whether agricultural 
comiorG has improved as in Bareilly, where the peasant is said to have dis- 
cxrded earthen for brazen vessels, and a simple loincloth for more substantial 
clothing, it is impossible to assert for certain. But there is no doubt that 
within the past forty years rights of occupancy have multiplied exceed- 
ingly, and that with such rights is born a superior standard of prosperity. 
Some inquiries conducted by Mr. Elliott in pargaua Kanauj provo this most 
satisfactorily. Investigation in twenty villages showed that the hereditary 
cultivator “was better fed, better housed, better clothed, owns better and more 
bullocks, and is in general terms better off than the tenant-at-will.” But the 
results may be thrown into the tabular form adopted by Mr. Elliott himself: — 


Class of tenant- 

r 

*3 . 

u m 

% o 

rL ci 

S a 

a o 

Bullocks. 

o 

O 

in 

8 

*o3 

tti 

a 

sa 

m 

a> 

t_ 

O 

a 

*2 

o 

Average 
number of 
beasts per 
mail. 

Occupancy tenants 

Tenants-at-will ... 

523 

218 

1,315 

390 

230 

80 

252 

88 

56 

7 

45 

9 

3*8 

266 


Number of tenants 
wearing. 


A . 

JE2 xJ 
be % 
c ~ 

W ° 


24 

4 


<a . 
53 « 


499 

214 


1 The proportion of yearly suicides to population in different parts of India as compared with 
England may be thus shown : — r 

Central Provinces, 70*5 per million. Bombay ... 49 0 per million. 

England and Wales, 66 2 „ North-Western Provinces, 48 2 „ 

Madras ... 65*6 „ Bengal ... 31 3 „ 

Oudh ... 61-4 Panjab ... 127 »« 

See a paper on the Carnes and Statistics of Suicide in India, read by Dr. K. M. McLeod before 
the Bengal Social Science Association, 1878. Contrary to the experience of European countries, 
it is chielly the women who seek ia self-destruction a refuge from the ills* ol: liw. 
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t( In the matter of wearing English cloths/' adds Mr. Elliott , “ there is not 

^ , much to be said, so few of either class wear them ; but 

Trade. . 

m alj points that denote the prosperous agriculturist, 

the protected tenant is 50 per cent, better off than the tenant-at-will.’' The 
trade of the district is of course more or less regulated by the condition of 
the inhabitants. As those inhabitants arc chiefly agriculturists with crude ideas 
of comfort, that trade confines itself chiefly to agricultural raw produce and a 
few simple necessities of life. The commerce in indigo-seed and cotton is 
extensive, in sugar and potatoes small. This and the surrounding districts arc 
great producers of the second commodity, which is exported either across the 
Ganges into Oudh and Rohilkhand, or down the Grand Trunk Road to the great 
Diiab emporium of Cawnpore. In return are imported the sugar and oil-seeds 
of Oudh and Rohilkhand, and the metals and cloth which from foreign coun- 
tries have found their way to Calcutta and Cawnpore. The sugarcane of the 
district itself is more often fitted to produce the coarse treacly syrup known as 
gur than the refined manufacture called khdnd. Wheat, gram, and rice, with 
other pulses and grains, seem to be more largely imported from Oudh than 
exported to that province. At Ghatiya-ghat near Farukhabad is a post of the 
Agriculture and Commerce Department, which registers traffic passing across 
the Ganges to or from the trails- Gangctic parganalis, Rohilkhand, and Oudh. 
The statistics thus collected are confessedly not unquestionable, but for what 
they may be worth are given in the following table. The year chosen is 
1877-78 : — 



Weight: 142 12,552 1,45,205 19,015 18,611 28 22,201 1,53,883 5,551 5,979 3,83,167 1,065 ... 

(mnundaj 1 -oat 

Value 11,435 8,044 9,76,652 49,042 87,220 200 74,951 1,97,269 3,077 23,662 14,26,442 14,946 f> " UA 

(Rupeep) | 


H ( Weight 2,064 3 

§ ) (maunds) 

value 1,47,936 1 

W V (Rupees) 


39 1 9,487 j 5,844 6,267 3 2,703 13,552 338 60,400 14,078 

437 1,94,568 25,978 46,188 11 8,771 1,97,424 3,020 22,24,238 73,408 95, 0^> 


2,703 13,552 
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• The imports mentioned in the sixth column must consist chiefly of salt, 
as saltpetre is largely exported. It has been elsewhere 1 explained that class A 
includes articles whose value is as a rule proportionate to their weight ; class 
B., beasts or other property reckoned by number ; and class C., goods whose 
value bears no relation to their weight. Some statistics for the two other 
registration posts — (l)at Gursahaiganj on the Farukhabad-Cawnporo metalled, 
and (2) at Surajpur ferry on the Faruldiabad-Budaun unmetalled road — have 
bcou kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. Fuller. They are as follows : — 



Gursahdigartjf 1875-76. 

Surajpur ferry, 1878-79. 


Weight in 
maunds. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Weight in 
maunds. 

Value in 
rupees. 

Imports • •• 

1,82,089 

24,01,808 

43,255 

1,33,186 

Exports mi 

1,71,010 

13,84,904 

14,993 

1,47,618 


Manufactures. 


Much of the traffic registered at Gursah&iganj is traffic between Cawnporo and 
Rohilkhand. It is therefore registered, either before or afterwards, at the 
Ghatiya-ghat post also. y 

The amount of exports and imports is, however, likely to be greatly 
increased in the next few years by the opening of the 
light railway. The construction of the East Indian 
Line, in concentrating the channel of trade on Cawnporo, left Farukhabad city 
stranded. The brief commercial prosperity of that capital, its present imports, 
and its remaining trade and manufactures, will be described in its Gazetteer 
article. The tent factory at Fafcehgarh has been noticed above, in noticing 

the Native Christians who manage it. The Govern- 
ment gun-carriage works at the same place were 
established in 1818, to supplement a central factory which had been work- 
ing at Cossipore (Kashipur), in Lower Bengal, since 1805. On the abolition 
of the latter in 1830 the whole of its plant was transferred to Fatehgarh, 
and Fatehgarh has ever since been the sole depot for supplying the forces 
of Bengal with gun-carriages and other vehicles required for garrison, field, 
and siege purposes. The factory is superintended by an officer of the 
Royal Artillery, aided by a commissioned assistant of the same corps and 
by six European overseers. The remainder of the working establishment 
consists of natives, who are all, except a few master-operatives, hired from 

1 Gazetteer, V,, 332. 


Gun-carriago works at 
Fatehgarh. 
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day to day. The average number of men employed, including carpenters, 
smiths, filers, moulders, painters, and machinists, amounts to about 625. The 
native artisans show great % aptitude in learning to work machinery, but 
require constant and careful supervision. The plant, some five years ago, 
included four steam-engines and eighty-seven machines for wood and iron 
work, but the number of such contrivances is constantly increasing. The 
workmen live chiefly in villages near Farukhahad and Fatehgarh. Many 
eke out their wages by the cultivation of land, and a few perhaps by the 
private practice of their handicrafts. 1 

. The manufactures of sugar and indigo, which may both be said to flourish 
in this district also, have been described in the notice on the neighbouring 
Budaun. 54 There are several small indigo concerns worked by natives ; and 
two European planters, Messrs. Churcher and Gilmore, have between them 
13 factories. Of these the principal are Chilauli, worked by the former, and 
Ghauspur, by the latter gentleman. The indigo is seldom if ever grown by the 
factory-owner himself, who prefers to make an advance and grant a contract for 
its growth to ordinary peasant-farmers. Amongst the remaining manufactures 
of the district may be mentioned that of coarse native cloth and chintz, with 
that of saltpetre. 

In each parganah are several towns or villages where markets are held 
from once to six times 3 weekly. Those held at the 

Markets and fairs. , rrt , 

different capitals are usually largest. The district can 
boast more than the usual number of fairs which, originally religious in nature, 
have afforded an opening to commerce. Whether religion, commerce, or gaiety 
be the motive which now chiefly recruits such assemblies, it is useless to specu- 
late ; but the following list of the fairs themselves, their dates, approximate 
attendance, and ostensible object, may claim to be fairly exhaustive : — 


Place. 

Parganah. 

1 

Date. 

Average 
(approxi- 
mate) at- 
tendance. 

| Ostensible religious 
object. 

Chalauli 

Kampil 

8th of bright half, 
Chait ( March- 
April). 4 

1,000 

Worship of Devi, the 
destroying goddess. 

Kaimganj, shrine 
of L&ljidas. 

I)o. 

9th of ditto 

700 

Worship of Hanuman, 
the monkey ally of 
l Rama. 


1 From information kindly supplied, through Mr. Evans, by Colonel Henegan, R.A., la* 0 
superintendent of the factory. 2 Gazetteer, V., 82-a. 3 See Gazetteer article on 

Daipur. 4 For some explanation of the way in which time is reckoned, vid, inf \ “ Weights 

and measures.* 1 
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Place. 

Parganah. 

Date. 

Average 
(approxi- 
mate) at- 
tendance. 

Ostensible religious 
object. 

Kflimganj, temple 
ParasurAma. 

Kampil ... 

2nd of bright half, 
Chait (March- 
I April;. 

700 

Worship of HanurnAn, 
the monkey ally of 
Rama. 

Mendol 

Do. 

Last day of Kartik 
(October - Novem- 
ber), and 10th, 
bright half, Jeth 
(May- June). 

700 

Bathing in Burhganga. 

Parauri, temple 
of Suraj Sab- 
haita near 

Do. 

6th, bright half, Bha- 
don (August-Sep- 
tembor). 

200 

Worship of the sun 
(Suraj or Surya). 

Kainpil 

Do. 

Middle of Kartik and 
10th, bright half, 
J eth. 

5,000 

Bathing in Burhganga. 

Ibid , Jain temple, 

Do. 

End of Chait 

1,000 

Worship of Neminath, 
the 22nd tirthankara 
or prophet. 1 

Bliaratpur .«• 

Do. 

Middle of Kartik 
and 10th, bright 
half, Jeth. 

4,000 

Bathing in Ganges. 

Natwara 

Shamsabad West, 

13th, dark half, Phal- 
gun (February- 
March), and 14th, 
bright half, Cluiit. 

1,000 

Worship oC Mahadeo 
or Shiva, the des- 
troying god. 

Shamsabad 

Do. 

2nd to 10th, bright 
half. Knar (Sep- 
tember-October). 

2,000 

Kamlila festival. 

Sakrawa 

Sakmwa 

End of Asarh (June- 
July) and 8th, 
bright half, Kuar. 

4,000 

Worship of Devi. 

Sikandarpur ... 

Clihibramau 

Kuar 

1,000 

Kamlila festival. 

birmau 

Kauauj 

1 

8tli, dark half, Knar, 
and 1st, dark half, 
j Chait. 

1.5,000 

Worship of Devi Si tala, 
the destroying god- 
dess as inflietor of 
small-pox. 

Bhawanipur ... 

Do. 

Dark half, Kuar, and 
dark half, Chait. 

8,000 

Worship of Devi Go- 
bardhani, the same 
goddess as patron 
of Gobardhan hill in 

Mathura. 

Tajpur 

Do. 

8th, dark half, Chait, 
and 8th, dark half, 
Kuar. 

3,000 

Worship of DevfPhul- 
mutti, especially by 
women. 

Mahdipur (vulgo 
Mehndipur). 

Do. 

End of Kartik, and 
10th, bright half, 
Jeth. 

15,000 

■ 

Bathing in Ganges. 

JalAlabad 

Do. ••• 

Kuar 

5,000 

Ramlila. 


See Gazetteer, III., 600 . 
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Place. 

Parganah. 

% 

Date. 

Average 
(approxi- 
mate) at- 
tendance. 

Ostensible religious 
object. 

Farukhabad 

Pahara 

2nd, bright half, 
Asdrh. 

8,000 

The Ratbjatra or cha- 
riot processions, 1 at- 
tended chiefly by 
Baniyas and other 
commercial men. 

Madhupur Toka- 
ghat. 

Po. 

End of Kartik, and 
10th, bright half, 
Jeth. 

115,000 

Bathing at the Bisraut 
built by Shah Bib an 
Lai. 

Barhpur 

Do. 

8th, dark half, Cliait, 

15,000 

Worship at a temple of 
Devi said to have 
been erected in the 
time of the Panda- 
vas. 

Nauklinnda 

Do. 

9 th, bright half, Ag- 
han (November- 
December). 

10,000 

Attended chiefly by 
husband m e n an d 
market gardeners 
( Kis&ns and Kachhis). 
The fair is said to 
have been instituted 
in the time of NawAb 
Muzaffar Jang, but 
for what exact object 
is not slated. 

Singirampur ... 

Bliojpur 

Kartik, and 10th 
bright half, Jeth.’ 

80,000 

Worship of R&mkrisli- 
na, an incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

Shaiklipur 

Do. 

17 th and 18th, 

Jamad-us-Sani. 2 

15,000 

A Muslim festival. 

Bhojpur 

Do. 

12th, bright half, 
Bhadon. 

8,000 

Bathing at the contin- 
ence of Bagiir and 
Ganges. 

Knmalganj ... j 

Do. 

Kuar ... 

12,000 

Kamlila. 

Bhaopur 

Pahara ... 

Do. 

16,000 

Ramlila, attended by 
citizens of Farukh- 
abad 

Pnthri 

Shamsabad East, 

13tli, dark half, Phal- 
gun. 

... 

W or ship of Mahadec* 

Chilaua 

Amritpur 

Do. Cliait ... 

10,000 

1 

Festival of Devi, Kan- 
kali 


Except the Saniogi fair at Kampil, and that of Ramkrishna at Singirampur, 
none of these gatherings can boast pilgrims of much further origin than the sur- 
rounc^ng districts. The first of the exceptions is, however, attended by strangers 
from T&nk, Jaipur, and Lucknow ; the second by devout dwellers of the south, 
from Gwaliar and other countries. At the Shamsabad, Singirampur, Chilana, 
and a few other gatherings, order is ensured by small additional forces of police. 

1 The chariot ig that of Krishna, as Jaganr.fcth, or lord of the world. The most celebrated 
car-procegsion of this sort is the one at Jagannath in Urif»a. *The sixth month o 

the Musalman calendar. It begins about eleven days earlier every year, and its position in ° ur 
calendar cannot, therefore, be correctly stated. Fid. inf . “ Meagurgs of time.” 
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From commerce to wages and prices is an easy transition. In the follow- 

_ r iog table will be found the average rate of hire paid 

Wages* . or 

daring different years of the past quarter-century 1 to 
various classes of artisans and labourers : — 


♦ 


1 Average daily wages of the 

gear. 

Class of artisan or labourer. 

1856. 

1866. 

1878, 

Field-waterers 


As. L to 2 

As. 2 

As. 2 - 6 . 

ploughmen ♦.* 


„ 1 to U 

„ U to 2 

„ 1-6 to 2 . 

Reapers ... 


•h to of the graiu 

reaped, or as. i $ to 2 . 

Kind-rate as in 1856 ; 
money-rate as. t 4 to 2 4 

„ 3 to 4. 

Water-carriers 

• •• 

As. 1 to 

As. 1 J to 2 

„ 1 6 . 

Masons ... 


„ aj to si 

„ 3 to 5 

,, 4 to 5 • 

labourers 


„ 4 to 1 * 

„ 14 to 2 

„ 16 to 2 . 

Carpenters 


„ 24 to Si 

„ 3 to 4 

„ 4 to 5. 

Blacksmiths ... 


„ n to h 

„ 24 to 5 

,, 4 to 5. 

Thatchers 


„ 1 to 3 

„ li to 3 

if 3 to 5. 

Roadmen ( palladdr ) 


As. f to 2 per md M 

As. 4 to 6 per md. 

2-6 to 5, 

Litter-carriers ( kahdr ) 


As. i to 3 

as 2 to 44 

„ 2-6 to 3. 

Weig'hmcn 

1 

4 oz. (2 chhataks) 
in every rupee’s 
worth of the g^ain 
weighed, eras, a ' ¥ 
to | for every 
rupee’s worth. 

Kind-rate as in 1856 ; 
money rate as. £ 
for every rupee’s 
worth weighed. 

„ 4 to 5. 

Workers at indigo-factories 

As. 14 to 24 

As. 2 to 4 

Its. 5 to 6 per month. 

„ saltpetre-factories 

„ U to 2 

„ 14 to 2 

,, ( i to 6 „ ,, 

As. 2 to 3 daily. 

Other saltpetre workers 
( none r a ). 

„ 1 to 2 

,, If to 2 

CartrneiJ ... 


„ 8 to 12 

„ 10 to 12 * 

Its. 3 to 4 per month. 

Bullock-drivers 

••• 

„ 14 to 6 

„ 2 to 8 

As. 1-6 to 2 daily. 

Porters (kali) 

... 

„ U to 2 

„ U to 2 

„ 1 to 2 „ 


It must be remembered that these are mere averages. The rate ol remunera- 


tion differs in town and in country. It varies also, of course, with regard to sex and 
age. The Jighterkindsof agricultural labour, for instance, are performed by women 
and children, who receive from frds to fths of a man's lure. The field-waterer s 
wages are higher when he actually raises the water than when he merely distri- 
butes it in the field; but the comparatively dear rate paid for all such work shows 
how groat the demand is for irrigation and irrigation-labour. Itistobe noticed that 
while field-watercrs and ploughmen arc paid mostly in money, reapers are paid 
mostly in kind. The reason, of course, is that when the latter receive their wages, 
the crop is the most ready and convenient medium of payment. Blacksmiths 
we generally paid by the pi&ce, at the rate of about 4 annas for every sers of 
iron worked up. With regard to masons, it may be mentioned that those who in 
1714 built the walls of Farukhabad city received from G pies to 1^ annas °daily. 


1 The wages and prices for 1856 and 1866 have been taken from Mr. W. C. Plowden s treatise 
on that subject, 1871. Those for 1878 have been kindly supplied hv the present Magistrate and 
Collector, Mr. C. Watts. 2 The wage must hero include something more than the labour 

of the cartman. The hire of his cart, and perhaps bullocks, is probably thrown in. In otic 
tahsU (Tirwa) the cartman's labour is separately waged at as if, daily in 1856, and aa. 2 
m 1866. 3 xhat ia from 2 to 5 fains or pyce. See Mr Irvine s Hrai article. 
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- Between 1856 and 1866, wages were said to have shown an almost uni- 
versal rise of one-fourth.. The rise was ascribed to the increased price of provi- 
sions, which again was thought due to the influx of silver during the American 
war and heyday of the cotton trade. But if wages rose universally, their rise was 
of course most prominent in the case of unskilled labour. Mr. Plowdea considers 
that between 1858 and 1868 the hire rate of porters increased by 14 per cent. 

Food-price3 may be treated in the same tabular fashion, the years selected 
Vt1cqb ^ being 1858, 1867, and 1876. The years 1868, 1869, 

1877, and 1878 were affected by drought, and cannot 
therefore be considered fair specimens ; the year 1879 is not yet concluded:— 


Average 1 weight purchasable for one rupee in 


Articles. 


Wheat 

Barley .«• 

Gram or chick-pea 
Moth pulse ... 

Bdjra millet ... 

Judr ditto 
Masur or lentils pulse 
Bices, best quality 
„ worst ditto 


1858. 

1867. 

1879. 

Sers 35 

to 

11 

Sers 23 

to 

14 

Sers 

K 

>» 

50 

to 

13 

tt 

32 

to 

19 

it 

18 r« 

»> 

30 

to 

11 

tt 

26 

to 

19 

>t 

“a 

>> 

40 

to 

12 

it 

35 

to 

22 

n 


i) 

40 

to 

12 

ft 

27 

to 

19 

tt 

16 2 * 

9) 

42 

to 

12 

1 

99 

26 

to 

19 

a 

>4 


ff 1 9* to 9 


15m to Hi 


»» 


» 5 3a 


Arhar pulse 


... 



.. 


a 

92- 


>> 

>4 

Mdsh ditto 


... 


»»• 


t» 

20J 


tt 

10 

> 2 r« 

Mung ditto 


Ml 

9} 

30 

to , 

10 

tt 

30 to 

20 

tt 

2 

l«V6 

Fcas ... 




• 

*• 


tf 

27| 


tt 


Kakni millet 


• •• 

9 

38 



if 

32 to 

28* 

t> 

10 

Maize ... 

Ml 

... 

99 

50 

to 

13 

99* 

43* to 

30 

a 

i* 

,9 i» 

Jiausa pulse 

Ml 


it 

50 

to 

13 

ff 

32 to 

23 

a 

10 

»*S 

Mama millet 


... 

J9 

57 



tt 

38 


tt 

is 

,s r<i 

Sama ditto 

• •• 

Hi 

ft 

38 



tt 

32 


ft 

»5 

Kodai ditto 

Ml 


99 

38 



ft 

25 


ft 

s 

*»16 


1 The averages are taken by taludls, the lowest and highest being shown. 
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Of the palpable rise in prices between 1854 and 1871 Mr. E C. Brick 1 
writes as follows : — “ An examination of the list of prices since 1803 shows that 
there are three well-marked periods. The first was previous to the famine of 
1817, the second between the famine of 1817 and 1854, and the third between 
1854 and the present time. On an examination of the whole period between 
1803 and 1871, it appears that the number of times whicli the price of wheat 
rose above 24 sers a rupee is equal to the number of times which the price of 
wheat fell below 24 sers. Excluding the four great famine years, 24 sers 
may, therefore, be taken as the medium price of wheat 2 Now from 1803 to 
1817 the price of wheat never fell below 24 sers. From 1817 to 1854 the 
price was 19 times above and 15 times below 24 sers, and from 1854 to 
1871 it was 3 times above and 13 times below 24 sers. There is therefore 
an unmistakable rise in prices since the commencement of the century ; and 
it is a noticeable fact that although the price rose twice, in times of scarcity 
daring the second period, above the maximum obtained in the third period, 
and several times to a height above the average, yet it always returned by a 
rapid and violent oscillation. But in the last period there has been no sign 
of the recovery of the price to its former condition. On the contrary, there is 
every appearance of its inclination to maintain a higher and more unvarying 
level. Still I think it would be advisable to suspend final judgment until 
the recurrence of a series of undeniably favorable seasons. Should these fail 
to restore prices to the average level maintained during the second period, the 
rise in prices will be unmistakable.” 

It should be added that the average prices of the principal grains for each 
decade since the cession have been as follow : — 
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The prices of 1876, quoted in the table first given, show that since Mr. 
Buck wrote the upward tendency has been maintained. 

From what has been already said under the heading of “ trade and manu- 

Money-leoding and in- factures,” it is obvious that the district offers but little 
terest. variety of investment to the speculator. Land, loans, 

and the grain trade seem to absorb almost all superfluous capital. The rate 
of interest charged in small transactions, when articles are pawned, ranges 
from 9 to 10 per cent, in Farukhabad city, and from 12 to 15 per cent, iu 
the country. It is usual to require in pawn goods to the value of one and a 
half times the sum lent. When merely personal security is given, from 18 to 
371 per cent, is considered a not extortionate rate. Turning from small to 
large loans, we hear that when jewels or other valuable goods are pledged, 
interest at from 6 to 12 per cent, only is demanded ; and when one banker 
lends to another on personal security, as little as C to 9 per cent. When 
land is mortgaged, the rate is from 10 to 24 per cent., according to the charac- 
ter of the borrower. 1 

The whole system of agricultural loans is peculiar, and demands separate 
notice. Most husbandmen must borrow, either to pay 

Agricultural loans. 

their rent, or to buy their seed, or even to supply 
themselves with food until the harvesting of the crops. Grain borrowed for the 
last-named purpose is named Jehad, a word from the same root as the verb 
Ichdna, to eat ; but with the prefix -of btj or seed added, the title is sometimes 
applied to grain borrowed for any purpose. Money-loans are known as Uiktkn, 
that is, a “ strengthener” or " oomfort.” 

More than one form of grain-loan here prevalent has found descriptiou in 
ajn the notice on Bareilly. Here, as there, the lender 

takes advantage of the natural fall in prices between 
the time of sowing, when they are highest, and of reaping, when they are low- 
est. The terras of the account are astutely shifted from kind to cash when 
grain is dear, and from cash to kind when it is cheap. Thus, if 10 sers of 
seed are borrowed for tlie spring sowings in Kartik (October-November), when 
the price is Rs. 4 per maund of 40 sers, the lender’s books debit the borrower 
with Re. 1. At the reapings in Baistikh (April-May), when the market-rate 
has fallen to (let us say) Rs. 2 the maund, the cash figure is re-converted to 
grain, and the debt appears as 20 sers. Interest is now added at the rate of 
25 per ceht., which raises the sum to 25 sers. But the exaction does not cease 
here, and the addition of an extra ser per maund makes the total weight 

1 Thus Mr. Evans’ notes and Mr. Tupp’s Imperial Gazetteer One would have thought, however, 
that the rate of interest depended rather on the nature of the title to the property mortgaged 
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payable 26 sers. This extra (up) payment, and the fact that 1] (sawa) is 
theoreticallyreturned whereone was borrowed, give the rate (blido) heredescribed 
the name of up sawdia. As a matter of fact, much more than 1| times the 
loan is re-paid. In the extreme case just taken the debtor returns 2.J-fold. 

The deorhiya or “ half as much again” system 1 resembled in principle the 
t ip sawdia. While, however, no extra ser in the maund was required, the 
theoretical interest amounted to 50 per cent. It is pleasant to know that this 
grinding rate has now become almost if not entirely obsolete. It gave to the 
Marw&ri grain-dealers their nick-name of Athbdrhiya or “ eight-twelvers,” the 
men who expected 12 in return for 8. 

Grain for food is borrowed whenever required from the dealer, and debit- 
ed at its money value to the borrower’s account in his books. To ensure re- 
payment of this and similar loans, the lender ( byolidra ) is sometimes placed in 
possession of the debtor’s ripening fields. An estimate of the crop is made on 
the 15th of Aghan (November-December), if that crop be an autumn, and on 
the Akhtij, or 18th of Baisakh (April-May), if it be a spring one. From the 
weight or money-value of the out-turn, the interest on the loan (and presum- 
ably the landlord’s rent) is first deducted. Afterwards is subtracted the prin- 
cipal ; and the balance, if any, is left to the debtor. It too often happens that 
there is no balance, or a balance to debit ; and in this case the borrower 
remains at the mercy of his master the grain-dealer. In such transactions as 
these there is no fixed tariff of interest. The rate depends entirely on the 
lender’s opinion of his debtor’s solvency. 

Money for rent is often borrowed, on personal security ; and in this case 

Ana in money. the interest ran S e as hi 8'b as the half-anna per 

rupee monthly, or 37£ per cent, yearly, already men- 
tioned. Sometimes, however, a bond is taken that the loan shall be re-paid 
with 25 per cent, interest, at time of reaping. Od other occasions the money 
is repaid in instalments, and the system is then called ughdi. A. for instance 
borrows Us. 100. To begin with Rs. 2-8-0 are deducted, half for writing 
expenses, and half as a fee ( hammotar ) for the creditor’s Brahman servant, who 
will come round to recover the later instalments. The initial net amount 
received by A. amounts therefore to but Rs. 97-8-0, but ho will be required to 
pay Rs. 10 monthly for a whole year, or Rs. 120 in all. Calculated on the net 
sum borrowed, the interest amounts to something over 23 per cent. ; but if A. 
fail to pay any of his monthly instalments, he must pay thereon further inter- 
est at the rate of £ an anna per rupee monthly. If, therefore, none of the 

l«L* n0Wn by the ,ame name in Gorakhpur and Cliamparan ; in Bareilly called dtorha nirakh 
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instalments for the preceding eleven months were paid, the whole debt would 
at the end of the year amount to Rs. 140-10-0, and the interest on the net loan 
would reach something over 44 per cent. 

In describing the weights of the district, precedence should be granted to 

the officially recognized Government standards. Their 
Measures of weight. _ 7 . , , . 1 

unit, the tola , weighs about | oz. avoirdupois. Five 

tolas ~1 chhatdk , 16 chhataks=*l ser, 5 seers — 1 panseri , and 8 panseris** 
1 man or maund. The tola weighs as much as one, the ser as much as 
eighty Government rupees ; and the value of the maund in pounds avoirdupois is 
111*725, that is, almost as much as an English cwt. The ser is employed 
chiefly in the weighment of spices, medicinal herbs, fruits, refined sugar, thread, 
copper, brazen and iron vessels, pewter, lead, and, strangely enough, milk* 
The maund is used mainly as a measure of grain, pulse, turmeric, clarified 
butter, oil and oil-seeds, morinda (dl) dye, hemp,' indigo-seed, chalk, yellow 
clay, unrefined sugar, and salt. So much for the Government weights. In 
the sale of flour and pulse by retail, a ser weighing eighty-five instead of 
eighty rupees’ is employed ; and in village' markets, two other “ country” sers, 
a large and a small, are current. The proportion of these latter to the official 
ser may bo roughly expressed as follows Government ser 16, smaller coun- 
try ser 17, and larger country ser, 22. Or, if the proportion be expressed in 
terms of the Government ser, the small country ser equals l T \r> an( i th e large 
If of that weight. For gold and silver ornaments an entirely different stand- 
ard exists, viz., 8chanwals = l rati , 8 ratis = l m&sha, 12 m&shas*=»l tola, and 
6 tolas =*1 chhatah . The chanwal was originally, as its name shows, a grain of 
husked rice. The rati is the seed of the miUhati or Indian liquorice ( Abrus 
precatorius ). It is a small red pea with a black small spot on it, and is per- 
haps on that account sometimes called chashm-i-khuras , or cock s-eye. The 
difference in the respective number of chhataks contained by the goldsmith’s 
and the Government tolas should be noticed. It reminds one of the English 
custom, whereby the ordinary pound (avoirdupois) has a smaller number of 
ounces than that (troy) used by jewellers. 

Measures of distance or area are all founded on the kadam or pace. This 
Length pace no ^ an orc ^ nar y male walker, but equak 

the distance which a woman, carrying a full water-pot 
on her head, would traverse in two steps. The kos theoretically measures 1,909 
kadams : but in practice its length varies, even within the district. In the 
K&imganj tahsil, as in Rohilkhand, it is equivalent to about a mile and-a-half 
English ; but in the south of the district, as for instance in the Tirwa tahsil, 
it is quite equal to two miles. Taking the kadam as 1^ yards, which may be 
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Area. 


And time. 


considered its average length, we get a result for the kos of 2,863£ yards, or 
1*627 of a mile. For smaller measurements, as for instance those of timber 
and cloth, the English yard (gaz) is used. 

The local bigha is the square of 20 kadams, measured by rope (juri) ; but 
as this rope is stretched between the hands of two men 
standing one at either end, and as weight thereby 
diminishes its length, that length is actually fixed at 22 kadams. Iu the bigha, 
as in the kos, there are local Variations. The Government bigha is small, mea- 
suring but 2,756 square yards, or *5094 of an acre; and the acre therefore con- 
tains 1*7561 bighas. 1 But if the Government (pakka) bigha is small, the local 
(kacha) bighas are smaller. The general proportion borne by the latter to the 
former is as 1 to 3 ; the official containing from 3~ local bighas in the Aligarh, 
to 2£ in the Tirwa tahsil. The standard used by the opium and canal depart- 
ments is the Akbari bigha of 3,025 square yards, or 0 625 of . an acre ; and of 
such bighas the acre contains 16. 

Turning to measures of time, we fjnd no less than four aeras in common use. 

These are (j^,4he Sambat oi ' Vikramaditya, used only 
by Hindus, and dating from 57 B.C.; (2) the Hijri , used 
only by Musalmans, and dating from Muhammad’s flight to Madina, A.D. 622 ; 
(3), the Fasl/i of Akbar, which, used in revenue accounts, began with the lunar 
Hijri year 963 (1555 A.D.), and has continued concurrently with the soli-lunar 
Sambat years ; and (4), the Christian with its solar calendar. The Hindu Sdka 
aera of Saliv&hana, dating from 78 A.D., is too little in vogue to be considered. 

The Sambat year is called limi-solar because it consists of what are term- 
The Hindu year and ed luni-solar months. The year itself is solar, and 
montl18 * within a fraction of the same length as our own. 2 It 

is divided, moreover, into twelve equal parts or months ; but all festivals and 
dates are reckoned, not by these simple divisions, but by lunar months, begin- 
ning with each new moon and containing thirty days each. “ Hence,” writes 
Dr. Forbes, “though the month Baisakh begins de jure about the 11th of 
April, it may have commenced de facto from one to twenty-eight days sooner.” 
These lunar months are kept concurrent with solar time by the intercalation, 
and sometimes omission, of months and days. The intercalation of a day is 
familiar enough in our own leap-year. 

As, therefore, the Hindu corrects his calendar by a solar standard, it is 
always easy to find with sufficient accuracy to what month of our year, or to 

l Or more roughly speaking, the bigha is a square of 5 ?) yards, and equals about yths of an 
acre^ 2 q«jj e Hindu’s allowance for the precession of the equinoxes* gives his year 

a tendency to fall slightly behind ours. 
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what year of our sera, his month or his year corresponds. The correspondence 
of the months may be thus shown ; — 

1. Bftisakh« April- May. 5. ^hadon « Augt.-Septr, 9. Pus «Decr.-Jany, 

2. Jeth «May*June. 6. Ku6r or AsinwSeptr.-Octr. io. Magh «Jany.-Feby. 

3. As6rh — June-July. 7. Kartik s=()ctr -Novr. li. rhaTgun = Feby -March. 

4 * Sftwan « July-August. 8. Aghan ~Novr.,Decr. 12. Cbait - March- April. 

The Christian year may be ascertained by simply deducting 57 from the Sam- 
bat. When, however, we wish to translate a Hindu day of the month into its equi- 
valent of the European new style, it is best to consult an almanac. The days of 
the Hindu month are reckoned somewhat after the Greek fashion — that is, a 
fashion entirely different from our own. The month is divided into two halves, 
called the bright or waxing (sndi) and the dark or waning ( badi ) ; the days being 
numbered from one to fifteen in each half. Thus/' Wednesday, the first of January, 
1879/ would be rendered Piis, bright half, 8th Sambat 1935, Wednesday. The 
days of the week are named in much the same manner and sequencer our own, 
after the sun, the moon, and the planets Mars,Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, andSatum. 

But if it is easy to ascertain the Etmjlean equivalent for a Hindu month 
The Muhammadan year or year, it is as ^cuit to do so for a year or a month 
and months. 0 f the Hijri sera. * The Muhammadan year is lunar, 

containing twelve months, of which each should count from the actual visibility 
of the new moon. Chronologically, however, the months are made up to 30 
and 29 days alternately ; and an intercalary day being added eleven times in 
a cycle of thirty years, the average length of the month is something under 
29 days hours. For the same reason, the year averages something over 
351 days 8f hours. Nearer to solar correctness the conservatism of Islam 
cares not to bring it. And the result is that the Muslim counts 101 years where 
therestofthe world counts 98 ; while a Muslim month, in little over a third of a 
century, has fallen in every month and season of the Julian calendar, liabi 
means spring; but the month so called often lends a spurious freshness to autumn. 

The Christian year corresponding to the Hijri may, however, be approximately 
discovered thus: — From the given number of Muhammadan years deduct 3 per 
cent., and to the remainder add 621*54. The sum is the period of the Christian 
sera at which the given Musalman year ends. This rule is founded on the fact that 
100 lunar years almost equal 97 solar years, there being only some oight days ol 
difference. A more accurate proportion would, as just pointed out, be 101 lunar 
to 98 solar, but this would lead to a rule less convenient for practical use. 

When greater accuracy is required, and when the year, month, and day of 
the Muhammadan sera are given, the corresponding period of the Christian 
sera may bo found still more closely by the following rule Express the 
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Jfusaltndn date in years and decimals of a year, multiply by *97, and to the pro- 
duct add, as before, 621*54. The result will be the period, exact to within a 
few days, of the Christian sera. And if in the Musalm&n date the day of the 
week is given, the precise day of our calendar may be determined. 

The twelve Mu sal man months are named as follows : — Muharram, Safar, 
Rabi the First, Rabi the Second or Last, Jumdd the First, Jumdd the Second 
or Last, Rajab, Shab&n, Ramazan, Shawwdl, Zi Kaada, and Zi Hijja. Except in 
the case of Friday the Sabbath, which is called Congregation day, and of Thurs- 
day, which is called Congregation eve, the Hindu names for days of the week 
are most often adopted. 

The Fasli or harvest year was a compromise invented by Akbar s advisers. 

The Fasli or harvest They saw the great inconvenience of the Muslim lunar 
y car - twelvemonth, and found in the Hindu year a solar 

measure sufficiently correct for their purpose. But the Hijri aera they dared not 
alter. It was ordered therefore that for official purposes the Sambat year should 
be adopted, and that it should bear t®B|pTnber of the Hijri year (963) then 
current. In its first year, then, the f&m mra corresponded with the Hijri; but 
between the two the difference of solarand lunar years has since produced much 
divergence. Akbar s measure only resulted, indeed, in making confusion worse 
confounded. The Sambat and Hijri aeras continue to exist side by side with the 
fasli; and since the introduction of a British agricultural year, the policy of retain- 
ing this failure of the sixteenth century may be doubted. The year of the lasli 
can be converted into the year of the Christian sera by adding 592*93 to the 
former. The months and days of the fasli are of course those of the Sambat year. 

So much for the larger demarcations of time, the years and the months. 
The division of the day into watches, gharis , winks, and bipals, has been men- 
tioned in the Budaun notice. 1 

As early as the end of the sixteenth century and of Akbar’s reign Kanauj had 
^ j a mint for copper coinage. When this was abolished 

is unknown; but probably when the Bangash Nawabs 
established a mint for silver coinage near Farukhabad itself. The new institu- 
tion stood within what are now the limits of the Fatehgarh cantonments. 
About 1755, during Naw&b Ahmad’s absence at Dehli, his brother Shaista 
bad struck several thousands of rupees worth seventeen annas each; but 
these were mostly destroyed under the Nawab’s orders. It will afterwards 
be seen that this Naw£b had a particular fondness for new coins ; and during 
bis reign the mint must have done a large business. In 1802 its manage- 
ment passed into the hands of the East India Company, who for a long 

1 Gazetteer, V., 87. 
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time coined rupees stamped with the name of the Dehli Emperor Shdh 
illam. In 1824, not long after the mint had begun to issue the Company’s 
own rupees, it was closed.* The machinery was removed to Calcutta. 
The Farukhabad rupee weighed, as already mentioned,* 169*2 grains troy, . 
whereof 158*2 were pure silver and the remainder alloy. But it is now- 
becoming very rare. While recommending in 1832 the restoration of. thy 
mint, the Farukhabad Commissioner informs us that “ with landlord and 
tenant it is a general practice, when their circumstances are prosperous, to 
melt down Farukhabad rupees for ornaments for their wives and children. 2 ” 

The statistical portion of this essay may be closed with some brief account of 
District receipts the district income and expenditure. To what these amounted 
ana expenditure. ttjree out of the past twenty years can be thus shown 


• Receipts. 

1863-64.1 

1 

1870-71. 

1877-78. 

Expenditure. 

1863-64. 

1870-71. 

1877-78. 


Rs. 1 

its. 

Ks. 


Rs. 

iST 

its. 

Land revenue ... 

1 1,93,820 1 Li 7,100 

10,38,3^6 

Devon ue charges. 

94,660 

86,790 

1,63,-13 

Stamps 

12,840 

33,280 

1,61,1/9 

Excise (including 

2,890 

4,1 80 

3,30| 

Miscellaneous and 

... 


... 

opium). 


280 


revenue re- 




■ Assessed taxes ... 

650 

150 

ceipts. 



•f 

Stamps ... 

6,510 

6,570 

1 ,2'J'J 

Medical receipts 

»*« 

... 

••• 

fcfcettlemenfc 

33,680 

65,970 

... 

(L. and J.) 




judicial charges... 

97,630 

71,128 

1,23,959 

Police ... 

26,200 

16,280 

4,736 

Police, district and 

1,05,370 

1,60,266 

1,54,396 

Public works ... 

... 

... 

... 

rural. 




Income tax ... 

66,740 

1,14,600 

24,306 

Public works 


Ml 

3 1,47,374 

Local funds ... 

1,32,364 

2,66,919 

2,82,712 

Provincial and 

96,677 

1,96,363 

1,84,456 

jpost-ofllco . . . j 

66,927 

35,922 

22,363 

local fund. 




Medical 

•M 

... 

• m» 

Post-office ... 

12.920 

46,077 

27,179 

Education 


220 

1,120 

Medical ... 

3,270 

4,740 

12,562 

Excise 

87, S 50 

73,910 

46,316 

Educational ... 

... 

6,470 

11,734 

Canal (water-rate 

23,022 

13,692 

90,996 

Canal 

... 

472 

3,490 

collections). 


Cash and transfer 

4,53,437 

1,22,794 

2,63,102 

Forest ... 

... 

... 

... 

remittances. 


3,68,394 

2,18,923 

Cash transfer re- 

14,04,390 

67,108 

8,76,636 

Transfer receipts 

22,19,837 

mittances. 


and money orders. 


48,403 

60,111 

Transfer receipts 

14,62,803 

38,084 

67,316 

Municipal funds. 

37,045 

3,85,479 

and money orders. 



Advances (recover- 

1 ,0921 

13,078 

Municipal fuuds... 

36,116 

49,429 

60,889 

able). 


14,080 

19,081 

Recoveries ... 

21,052 

3,312 

916 

Pensions 

9,860 



Ledger and sav- ! 

Included 

96,148 

33,223 

Hates and fares ... 

In eluded 

in Local 

Funds. 

ings bank depo- 

in depo- 







sit. 

sit. 


8,342 

Ledger and sav- 

Included 

1,39,481 

30,706 

Miscellaneous ... 

2,810 

240 

ings bank depo- 

in depo- 

Jail 

11,180 

39,650 

91,634 

4,743 

sit. 

sit. 



Registration 

... 

4,622 

Miscellaneous ... 

800 

6,940 

1,000 

Deposits ... 

2,83,150 

Included 

2,00,888 

with 

1,61,302 

3,146 

Jail ... 


1,611 

18,34 ft 

Malikana ... 

Registration 
Deposit ... 


9,336 

10,224 


Land 

Revenue. 

2,22,085 

9,394 

7,450 

I 5 j 83,45 oI 

2,06,124 

1,61,144 

Military 

4,25,606 

2,08,632 


Interest and refunds 

1,780 

4,950 





Famine relief 

... 

... 





works (F. ch.) 





Total 

60,96,863 91,92,308 

28,91,296 

Total ... 

I 42,83.621 H 7,69, u 94 

19,42,536 


1 Gazetteer, V., 637. s Letter dated 7th dune, 1832, and preserved ip Board's reconK 

3 The public-works receipt accounts are not kept by districts, and cannot therefore be 8 
The same reason prevents the entry of ttje expenditure for 1863*64 and 1870-7 L 
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Severn,] items of the above account may require some explanation. 

Municipalities and house- The municipal funds are collected and disbursed, 
tax towns. chiefly on police, conservancy, and public works, by 

the corporation of Farukhabad-ctim-Fatehgarh. In 18 l.esser towns or 
villages (Amethi, Chhibramau, JalAlabad, Kaimganj, Kam&lganj, Kanauj, 
Makrandnagar,Miran-ki-sarai, Miyanganj, Muhammadabad, Nlmkarori, Saurikh, 
Shamstibad, Singirdmpur, Talgr&m, Thatia, Tirwa, and Yakutganj,) a house 
tax is levied under Act XX. of 1856 on well-to-do residents. It is assessed, 
under the superintendence of the Magistrate, by a panchayat or committee 
representing the townspeople. The income and outlay, both of such towns 
and of the single municipality, will be detailed in the Gazetteer articles 
ou each. 


The income-tax was abolished in 1872. Under the Act of 3 870, it 
Income and license- was in 1870-71 assessed upon all profits exceeding 
taxts ' Rs. 500, at the rate of 6 pies in the rupee. The 

actual assessment amounted for the whole district to Rs. 1,19,909. There 
were 1,875 incomes of between Rs. 500 and 700 per annum ; 408 of 
oetween Rs. 750 and 1,000; 26 of belweon Rs. 1,000 and 1,500; 110 between 
Tk 1,500 and 2,000; 187 between Rs. 2,000 and 10,000 ; 34 between Rs. 10,000 
and 3,00,000; and 3 above Rs. 1,00,000. The license-tax, imposed by Act VIII. 
of 1877, yielded in 1878-79 a return of Rs. 48,631. 

Excise is levied under Act X. of 1871. The following table will dhow that 
the receipts have late years been more or less stationary: — 


Year. 

Still- 

head 

duty. 

Distil- 

lery 

fees. 


Rs, 

Rs. 

1872-73 ... 

23,907 

39 

1873-74 ...j 

23,446 

39 

1874-75 ... 

21,685 

38 

1875-76 ... 

20,505 

27 

1876-77 ... 

19,960 

21 


Fees fcT Fines I 

license to j Mrfdak and Gross Gross Net 

sell native Drugs. and Tdri. Opium.i mis- re- char- re- 


or English chaudu. 

liquor. 

Ry. He. Rs. Rs. 

14,135 19,639 928 11,045 

14,487 14,749 863 11,085 

10,513 16,735 1,730 7,653 

15,437 18,744 ] ,548 13,427 
15,528 15,275 J ; 825 1 9,127 


cel la- eeipts. gee. ceiptsf, 

neous. 

Rs. lls. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

2,082 5 71,770 2,650 69,120 

1,391 58 69,118 3,357 65,761 

2,137 36 66,521 2,7l0 63,811 

2,502 18 ,72,201 2,874 69,327 

1,461 3 63,200 2,908 60,298 
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Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act (I. of 1879 1 ) and Court- 
fees Act (VII. of 1870;. The following table shows, for the same period as the 
last, the revenue and charges«under this head : — 


Year. 

Hundi and 
adhesive 
stamps. 

Blue-and- 
black do- 
cument 
stamps. 

Court-fee 

stamps. 

Duties, pe- 
nalties, aud 
miscella- 
neous. 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross charges. 

Net 

receipts. 

1872- 73 ... 

1873- 74 .. 

1874- 76 ... 

1875- 76 ... 

1876- 77 .. 

Rs. 

6,134 
6,032 
6,089 1 
4,480 
6,351 

Rs. 

25,179 
81, 493 
33,398 
27,574 
29,190 

Rs. 

95,797 
1,23,546 
1,20, "41 
1,04,639 
1,24,376 

Rs. 

329 

193 

268 

365 

46 

Rs. 

1,31,438 

1,61,264 

1,59,797 

1,36,899 

1,68,963 

Rs. a. p. 

3,336 6 0 

1,940 10 0 
2,339 2 4 

2,962 i 2 10 
2,220 7 0 

Rs. 

1,28,102 

1,69,323 

1,57,467 

1,33,936 

1,56,742 


Judicial statistics. 


In 1876-77 there were 4,68Q documents registered under the Registration 
Act (VIII. of 1871), and on these fees to the amount of 
Registration. ]j Si 9,264 were collected. The expenses of establish- 

ment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 4,742. The 
total value of all property affected by registered documents is returned as 
Rs. 16,47,896, of which Rs. 15,10,318 represent immovable, and the remainder 
movable property. 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and expenditure is the 
number of cases tried. This amounted in 1878 to 
15 ; 567, of which 5,525 were decided by civil, 3,S67 by 
criminal, and 6,175 by revenue courts. 2 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and three 
Medical charges and branch dispensaries. The first is at Farukhabad; the 
sanitary statistics. three latter are those of Pannu Ldl at Fatebgarh, of 

Kaimganj, and of Mir&n-ki-sar6i. At these institutions cases are treated and 
medicines dispensed by Native Doctors, under the general supervision of the 
Civil Surgeon. The diseases which most often call for treatment are the pre- 
vailing endemics — intermittent or remittent fever, stone in the bladder, and 
hydrocele. ‘‘The first two,” writes Dr. Reid, “ are attributed to a presumed 
malarial influence or telluric poison ; the third to a hypermucous secretion, 
precipitating the urinal salts of a vegetarian drinker of water which has been 
acted on by kunkur (limestone); and the fourth to the influence, on the 
secretory function of the tunica vaginalis, of the cold morning bath followed 
by a warm one from the wet dhoti (loin-cloth).” Of late years, he con- 
tinues, there has apparently been less calculus and more fever. Amongst other 

1 This Act has lately superseded that (XVII.) of 1869. 2 In the preceding year the total 

number of revenue cases had been 3,947 only, and cases of all kinds had been fewer. 
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maladies which have diminished the chief is small-pox. The reason of its 
decline may be sought in the increasing operations of the Government vaccina- 
tor. In 1873-74 as many as 6,521 out of 7,886 such operations were success- 
ful ; in 1874-75, 5,893 out of 7,420 ; 7,078 out of 7,965 in 1875-76 ; 9,506 out 
of 10,166 in 1876-77 \ and in 1877-78, 12,391 out of 12,920. From time to 
time an epidemic of cholera fatalises the rainy season, and the last such visita- 
tion was in 1875. The hot-weather is the usual season of small-pox, and the 
debateable period between rains and winter is the time when fevers flourish 
most. The following table shows what during five recent years have been the 
principal causes of mortality: — 


. 

Year. 

Fever. 

Small-pox. 

Bowel com- 
plaint. 

! 

Cholera. 

1 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths 
to 1,000 of 
popula- 
tion. 

1873 

8,9)9 

1,493 

837 

63 

781 

12,581 

13*69 

1874 

11,313 

8,305 

1,436 

54 

1,206 

17,814 

19*39 

1876 

13,2*7 

283 

2,54 

2,323 

1,764 

20,6(>9 

22 4 3 

lb76 ... 

16,414 

633 

2,948 

266 

3,490 

23,200 

25*25 

1877 

1 2,647 

798 

1,310 

12 

3,9.8 

18,711 

18 25 


The chief pecularity of the treatment adopted by native physicians is the 


prescription of cooling medicines for diseases sup- 

Nfttivc medicine. , * 

posed to arise from heat, and of heating medicines 

for those ascribed to cold. ♦' On the same principle, all foods are divided into 

two natural 1 classes, hot and cold, which are respectively deemed to cause hot 

and cold, or cure cold and hot diseases. There are, however, two classes of native 

specialists who disregard the thermometrical source of the malady. The Yun- 

nauis or Grecians prescribe cooling, and the Misranis or Egyptians heating 

medicines for all diseases, whatever their supposed origin. A sufficiently 

exhaustive list of the drugs used by such empirical practitioners will be found 

in the Et&wa notice. 2 Many of the simples employed are not without their 

value in scientific pharmacy ; but the variety of vegetables which contribute to 

the druggist's stock-in-trade is surprising. Almost every common plant, if 

not poisonous, is laid under requisition ; and a list kindly supplied by Dr. Reid 

shows also some plants which are foreign and uncommon. Pumpkins and 

pears, mango-leaves and melonseed, violets ( binafsha ) and onions, are mingled 

in strange confusion. The minerals used are comparatively few, but 

include several precious stones, such as rubies, pearls, and lapis-lazuli. 3 

* Artificial heating, as in cookery, has nothing to do with the matter. 7 Gazetteer, IV., 

208. *How these are applied is not shown. 
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And tjie animal portion of the pharmacopoeia is limited to shet, wa*, and 


leeches. 

The diseases 

Cattle disease. 


which attack ' cattle are chiefly the same as those already 
described in the Budaun notice, viz., rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth disease . 1 The first is known when 


light as chechak, and when malignant as hedara : the second as kkurpaka. Dr. 
Reid mentions a third disease, aphra, which from its name would appear to be 
accompanied by a distention of the belly. 

The earlier history of the district has been told in the introduction to this 
History. Hindu period, volume, and a very brief recapitulation will suffice 
legendary. to remind the reader of the principal facts. In both 

legend and chronicle Farukhabad is rich. Blessed with a primaeval civiliza- 
tion it became the site of three cities which attracted the notice of the 

poet, the pilgrim, and the traveller. Kampil or 
Kampil. Kampilya is mentioned in the Mahabarata as the 

capital of Southern Panchala. It was here that King Drupada established 
his court when ejected from the northern half of his realm f hers that the 
five P&ndavas married his daughter Draupadi. The lunar dynasty, repre- 
sented by Drupada, had according to the Puranas reigned here for some 
generations. Whether solar princes ever hold sway at Kampil is doubtful ; 
but Rama, the great hero of the solar line, is still invoked at rustic festivals 
as lord of that city . 3 It is in the sacred poem (Ramayana) recounting his 

adventures that Sankisa or SanMsya is mentioned 
Sankisa. f or the first time. This, the second ancient city of 


the district, is described as founded upon the banks of the Ikshumati or Kali 
Nadi by a prince of the line of Ikshvaku. In the same poem St. Yiswa- 

mitra tells Rama how the third great city, Kananj, 
Kanauj. waa founded ; how it derived its name of “the hump- 

backed maiden (kanya-kubja)" from the founder’s daughters, deformed by the 
curse of a hermit whose love they had despised. 

But it is not only for poetic legends like these that Kanauj is distinguished. 

In the town of the humpbacked maidens the district 
Buddhist period. finds the nucleus of its early history. That history 

may be said to begin in the third century before Christ, when the great Bud- 
dhist King Asoka is reigning. He built at Kanauj two relic-temples, and 
at Sankisa one of his ubiquitous pillars. He was succeeded by other Buddhist 
monarchs, notably the Gupta dynasty which ruled Kanauj from the beginning 


1 Gazetteer, V., 133-4. 
Ahichhatra in Bareilly. 


3 Gazr., V, 643 The capital of Northern Pancbila waft 
3 See account of the Deotban festival’, ibid 5$t, 
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of the Sdkct sera (78 A JD.) until the fifth or sixth century after Christ. 1 The 
second and greatest king of this line was Samudra Gupta, and of his wide 
domains Prinsep thinks that Kanauj itself was capital. The Guptas were, 
either immediately or after a short interval, suceedcd by another Buddhist 
dynasty called the Aditya or Vallabhi. The date of their accession is fixed 
at about 580 A.D. ; and they early acquired tho whole of Northern India 
from Nepal to the Narbada, from Kashmir to Assam. Kanauj was now at 
the zenith of its prosperity, and the capital of modern Hindustan. But in 
the reign of Siladitya (614-40) this great empire was again reduced, and 
we see traces of the returning ascendancy of Brahmanism. The sway of 
Buddhism must have lasted imar a thousand years ; and it is chiefly from 
the accounts of Buddhist pilgrims that the historian of this period supplements 
the disjointed records of coins and inscriptions. Both Kanauj and Sankisa 
were visited in the fifth century by Fa Hian, and in the seventh by Hwen 
Thsang. The latter describes Kanauj as ruled by a Fei-she, that is probably 
by a Vaisa or Bais Rajput. 

In the beginning of the tenth century, when the former place is men- 

Iliodu period, histori- tioned by Arab travellers, 2 Buddhists had certainly 
given place to Hindus ; and towards the close of 
that century Kanauj became the seat of a Tomar or Gahrw&r* Rajput 
dynasty. It was probably a Tomar or Gahrw&r prince who surrendered to 
the first Muslim invader, Mahmiid of Ghazni, in 1017. This surrender was the 
foundation of a lasting friendship between the conqueror and the conquered. 
When, to punish the Raja’s alliance with Mahmud, the Kalinjar and other 
princes invaded Kanauj, Mahmud twice (1022-23) came to that Raja’s assist- 
ance. But in vain. The K&linjar prince, whoever he was, seems to have 
maintained his hold over the country, and some thirty years later (1052) Ka- 
nauj was conquered by the Rathors under Chandradeva. Dehli was about the 
r same time rebuilt bytheTomars under Anangpal, and henceforth until the Mu- 
salman conquest the two kingdoms were at continual war. The boundary 
between the two was, according to Tod, the Kali Nadi ; and they must therefore 
have shared between them the modern district of Farukliabad. 

The Tomars were succeeded at Delhi by the Chauhdns, and at Kanauj 
the Rathors ruled on. But both dynasties were doomed to destruction before 
the end of the twelfth century. In 1193 Shihab-ud-din defeated and slew 
Prithviraja Chauhau, the last Hindu king of Defili; and returning in the 

1 The dateu of this dynasty are very variously given by different authorities. * Ab6 

2aid, Jbn Haukal, and A1 Masaudi. 3 The claims of the Toaiars have been discussed iu 

the introduction ; those of the Guht wars supra, pages 67-68. 
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Shamsu-d-diu at Klior. 


following year defeated and slew Jaichandra Rathor, last Hindu king of Kanauj. 1 
With these events the introduction closes, and the later history of the district 
may now be taken up in detaij. 

For some years after Shihab’s visitation the Hindus remained humble and 
, , , quiescent. As Viceroy in India he had left his former 

Musalman period 1 v i . . __ .. 

slave Kutbu-d-am, and continuing the Muslim con- 
quest in the neighbouring district of Budaun, Kutb read the Rajputs yet an- 
other lesson on the folly of resistance (1196 . 2 Ten years later the Viceroy 
became first Emperor of Dehli, but the Hindus showed no disposition to repu- 
diate his empire. It was not until lie was dead and 

Shamsu-d-dm at Klior. . 

bhamsu-d-dm (1211-36) reigning in his place, that 
the Rajputs of this district tried the risky experiment of rebellion. On 
the downfall of Kanauj some of the Rathors had fled northwards, and 
founded on the cliff of the Ganges a fortress named Khor. Here they 
seem to have been so unfortunate as to quarrel with a Musalm&n divine called 
Shah Azfz-ud-dfn. The rights of the dispute we are not told. But the result 
was that the Emperor Shams came down the Ganges in ships, and from those 
ships defeated the R6ja of Khor. The RSja Jaipal fled to Kumaun, while Shams 
destroyed Khor and built near it, from its mins, a town named Shamsabad. 
The story of Aziz-ud-din is a taken from a “ somewhat apocryphal biography” of 
that worthy ; 3 but the destruction of Khor and foundation of Shamsabad by 
Shams are attested also by local tradition. 4 Khor must, however, have been re- 
built and re-occupied. It is mentioned in much later times, and Jaipnl’s 
descendants flourished there to the sixth generation. It is perhaps to this 
affair with the Khor Raja that Hasan Nizami refers when he credits Shams 
with the ‘ conquest of Kanauj and subjection of powerful R&is.” 5 How little 
apprehension that monarch felt about the security of Kanauj itself is shown 
by his in 1234 ordering the garrison of that town to join other forces in 
expeditions against Kalinjar and Jammu. 6 

Shams has been dead and buried for eight years before we next 

Kanauj granted to ^ ear °f Kanauj. The dissolute Emperor Ala-ud-dm 
Jalal ud-din, 1244. Masaud is reigning, He releases his uncle Jal&l-ud-din 

from Confinement and grants him “the district of Kanauj” as maintenance 
(1244). 7 In 1247, the year after Ala-ud-din's death, the forces of his 
successor Ndsir-ud-din were sent to punish the Hindus of that district, who 

1 Beaded being the last Hindu king of Kanauj, Jaichandra seems to have been one of the 
first possessors of a false set of teeth. Bj this his corpse was recognized. 8ee Rlphinstone, Bk. 
V., chap. IV. 2 Gazetteer, V, 90. 8 Quoted in Elliot’s Glossary, art. “ Burhganga.” 

4 Ibid, and M.r. Evans* notes on the history of pargana Shamsabad. 8 Taj-ul-Madsir , Elliot's 

flifior ion* (Dowson’s edition), II., 121. 6 Tabakat-i-fifdiiri ibid 348. 1 Ibid, 344. 
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had again proved contumacious. We are told that the infidels shut themselves 
tip in Nandana or Talanda, a village in the neighbourhood of Kanauj. Their 
fortress was “ very strong, vying with the wall of Alexander;” and they them- 
selves were “ resolved to fight to the last extremity.” But after a murderous 
conflict” of two days “the rebels were sent to hell and the place was subdued.” 1 
It was in the northern half of tho district that disturbances some 
Invasions of Ghiyas- twenty years later demanded suppression. The reign- 
iid-din Balban, ing em peror, Ghiy^s-ud-din Balban (1266-8G), though 

perhaps justly reviled as a narrow-minded tyrant, was as a protector of 
life and property considerably in advance of his age. Highway robbers 
were his pet aversion. Hearing that Kampil and Bhojpur were the 
strongholds of 'marauders who stopped traffic on the public roads, lie marched 
thither in person and erected at each a strong fort. For the maintenance of 
the Afghan garrison which he placed in these forts he set apart cultivated 
lands. 2 He was recalled to Delhi by news of disturbances in Rohilldiand. 

“ Sixty years,” writes Ziya-ud-dm of Bulandshahr ( Bami ), “ have passed since 
these events, but the roads have ever since been free from robbers.” 3 We 
have here the first mention of Afghans in Farukhabad ; and it may be safely 
assumed that some of the Patlian colonies in the northern parganas are at 
least partly descended from these garrisons of Ghiyas-ud-din. 

The fort which he had erected at Bhojpur was again, towards the 
Of JaUl-ud-din Khilji close of the century, visited by royalty. In tho 
Key of Victories , a part of his Perfect Light , the 
poet Amir Khusru sings the exploits of the gentle old emperor Jaldl-ud-din 
Khilji (1288-95). We are told that in an expedition (1290) against a 
chief named Alp or Alagh Gh&zi, the emperor departed towards Bhojpur, 
and that his light illumined the banks of the Ganges. By his hands was 
wrought a work which had been hard of accomplishment to former kings, for 
when he reached the banks of the Ganges, lie built a bridge over that river. 4 
He gathered gold from the chiefs of the Ganges, for he had the power of cross- 
ing tho stream at his pleasure. When he had finally crossed it, he continued 
his march into North Rohilkhand. 5 

Half a century has passed ere next this district is mentioned. At 
and Of Mahmud Tugh- tho same time (1340) as Bengal revolted against 
,nk the emperor Muhammad Tughlak, that accomplished 

rabakdH-Ndsiri, .347. 5 Such garrison lands were known as haveli , a title which 

lingers in the names of many places to the present day. ■* T drift h-i- 1 i r ozshdhi. Dowson s 

Klhot, III, ios-06. 4 By a bridge must of course be understood a bridge of boats. 

/'burratul Kamdl, Elliot, III, 538-33. For some account of Amir Khusru see Gazr.* V, 

> n °tc j aad for Jalal-ud-dni’s exploits after crossing the Gauges, t>5u. 

IS 
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madman “led forth his army to ravage Hindustan. He laid the country 
waste from Kanauj to Dalamau, 1 and every person that fell into his 
hands he slew.” Many of the inhabitants fled for refuge to the forests 
which then thickly studded the country ; but Muhammad surrounded these 
hiding-places, and gradually closing in towards their centres, slaughtered 
every one he caught therein. 2 It is hardly surprising to hear that a monarch 
of this sort was recalled from such pastimes to quell a revolt in another part 
of India. But he was not absent for many years. The desolation which he had 
wrought around Dehli caused him, about 1345, to remove his capital to this part 
of the country. Passing Kampil and Khor, he seems to have retraced his steps 
into the Eta district, where he encamped in thatched huts at a place called 
Sargdwari, or Heaveu’s-gate. Here he lingered a considerable time, writing 
despatches to the Caliph of Egypt, the Prophets vicegerent on earth. Three 
revolts in different parts of India had arisen and been crushed, when a revolt 
blazed forth at Sargdwari itself. “ The weakness of character and ferocity of 
temper” displayed by the emperor drove one of his principal courtiers, Ain-uh 
mulk, into rebellion (1346). He had been governor of Oudh, and suspected 
his masters object in transferring him to the Dakkhan. Having been joined 
by his brothers, Ain one night seized the royal beasts of carriage and absconded 
into this district. After waiting a short time at Sargdwari for fresh forces and 
fresh means of transport, Muhammad followed him. He marched to Kanauj 
and encamped in its suburbs ; but by this time the rebels seem to have 
crossed the Ganges. Encouraged by a mistaken hope that many of his army 
would desert him, they rccrossed the river below Bangarmau in Un£o and 
offered battle. Whether the conflict took place in this district or the adjoin- 
ing part of Cawnpore is uncertain ; but the rebels were routed and Ain’s 
two brothers slain, while Am himself was taken prisoner. Strangely enough 
the tyrant, who had encircled and slaughtered inoffensive peasants like deer, 
forgave this notorious traitor. 3 

After this follows another historic gap of forty-five years. The silence 

Rathor rebellions 1392 - at length broken by the turbulence of the 
Rathors, the old masters of the district, who with 
the Chaubans and Solankhis of surrounding tracts in 1392 revolt. The 
emperor Nasir-ud-din Tughlak marched in person to Etawa, from which 
the rebels fled. He then visited Kanauj, crossed the Ganges, “ punished 
the infidels of Kanauj and D&lamau,” and recrosscd into the Duab. On his 

1 On the Ganges, in Kae Bareli, In the same reign Ibu Batuta describes Kanauj as a small 
town. 5 Tdrikh-i-Firozxhdhi t DqWsqq\s Elliot, III., 243. u Ibid , 246-49 \ am* 

IClphinatone, Bk, VI., chap, 3, 
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way up-country he built at Jalesar a fort which he called Muhammadabad, 
after the name he had borne before his accession. The place thus founded 
must not be confused with the Muhammadabad of this district. 

If the object of the fort was to overawe the R&jputs, that object was not 
attained. The leader of the RAthors, R&i Sarvadharan, 1 had warmly supported 
the emperor in the conflicts which gave him the throne, and perhaps had little 
respect for one whom he regarded as his creature. He in 1393 again rebelled, 
and General Mukarrab-ul-Mulk was sent to Muhammadabad to oppose him. 
That officer preferred stratagem to strategy. Making treacherous promises which 
induced Sarvadharan and other Rajput chiefs to submit, he conveyed them 
all to Kanauj. Here all except Sarv&dharan, who escaped, were put to death ; 
and Mukarrab returned gaily to Muhammadabad. He was joined not long 
afterwards by the emperor, who came to inspect buildings begun last year at that 
place. Here Nasir-ud-din fell ill, and here he seems to have died early in 1394* 

He was succeeded by a minor, whose minister at once became all-powerful. 
Foundation of the Jaun- To his former title of Lord of the World ( KhlVaja-i - 
pur kingdom, about 1395. Jahdri) the favourite quickly added that of King of tho 
East ( Malik-usk-Shark ). The latter denomination was purely honorary, 
and common enough among the courtiers of the day ; 3 but Khw£ja-i- 
Jahan determined to make it a reality. His original government was 
Jaunpur, and we are told that on returning to its capital in 1394, ho 
punished the rebels of EtAwa and Kanauj. 4 But to the government of 
Jaunpur he gradually added those of Oudh, Bihar, and Kanauj itself, 
thereby laying the foundations of a kingdom. The independence of this 
new realm became an accomplished fact some five years later, when the inva- 
sion of Timur left the Delhi empire prostrate. On Timur quitting India we 
find the southern half of this district under the absolute sway of Khwaja's son 
Mubarak (1399). Dehli next year falls, in exactly the same manner, to the 
lot of a chief named Ikbal Khan. 

1 The Sarvadharan and Rai Sar of the Tabakdt-i- Ahbari ; Sarvddhan Rathor of Farishta ; Rai 
Sarwar of Elphinstone ; and Kdi Sir of the Tdrikh-i-M*bdrak-Shdhi. In Mr. Dowson’s text 
of the last named work the name is split into two : — “ Sabir the accursed, and Adharan/* 
**1 drikh-i-M ub&rak Shahi and Tabahdt-i-Akbari , Dowson’s Elliot, IV-, 26-27. See also 
Elphinstone, Bk. VI., chap. 3. 3 Thus Firoz Tughlak (1351-88) confers the title on one 

Marddn Daulat and Mardan’s sou, Sliams-ud-din Sulftiiuan, both holding it at the same time. It 
Was held later by Sayyid Khizr Khan, the eon of Shams-ud-din, and afterwards (1414-21) enj- 
peror. Mahmud Tughlak conferred it not only on this Khwaja-i-Jahan, but on one Malik 
Tuhfa; and Khizr Khan, when he himself came to the throne, on General Taj-ul-Mulk and his 
own son Mubdrak, afterwards emperor (1421-85). After his accession Mubarak bestowed the 
title on Sarwar-ul Mulk, Mahmud Hasn, and Sultdn Shah, who all three held it at the same 
tinie. But we need pursue the subject no further ; all these instances are taken from a single 
history, the Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shahi, and msuy others might he quoted from the same aullio- 
r, ty. The reader may, however, be reminded that it was from this title, held by the founder 
of the kingdom, and afterwards enlarged to Sultan-ush Shark, that the Jaunpur kinga borrowed 
their sobriquet of Sharhi, 4 Tdri/th-i Mubdruh-Shuhi, Elliot, IV., 29. 
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In the course of IkbdFs efforts to restore the Dehli empire Kanauj 

Struggles between Jauu- was not forgotten. The king of Jaunpur had per- 
pur and Dehli, 1400 * 01 . mitted the ex-emperor Mahmfid Tughlak to live 
in that city ; and Ikbal had therefore more than one reason to draw him 
towards it. Marching down country in the last month of 1400, he tra- 
versed Eta, and at Patiali defeated the irrepressible Sarv&dharan, who had 
ventured to resist him. He pursued the enemy to “ the confines of Etawa,” 
and thence proceeded to Kanauj. Whilst he was here King Mubdrak marched 
to oppose him. " The river Ganges flowed between the two armies, and nei- 
ther was able to cross. This state of affairs continued for two months, when 
each party retired to his own home.” 1 Insignificant as this affair seems, it was 
the prelude to constant struggles between Dehli and Jaunpur. During such 
struggles the Jaunpur kings usually found in Kanauj a convenient base of 
operations. As in the earlier struggles between Tomars and Rdthors, as in the 
later conflicts between the nawdbs of Farukhabad and of Oudh, the north and 
the south of the district were divided between rival rulers. And until the 
final triumph of Dehli, nearly eighty years later, Farukhabad was seldom 
suffered to enjoy a permanent peace. 

In the very next year (1401), for instance, Ikbdl again marched towards 

The cx-emperor Mahmud Kanauj, bringing with him the ex-emperor Mahmud, 
Tughlak establishes him- of whom lie had at length got possession. Ibrahim 
na i( 4 ), k a( j j U st succeeded his brother Mubdrak as king of 

Jaunpur, and advanced to oppose the invasion. Again the armies of Dehli 
and Jaunpur drew up near one another, and again they parted without 
fighting. While a battle was still deemed imminent, Mahmud, on pretence 
of hunting, left the force of Ikbal and joined that of Ibrahim. But receiving 
from I brail fm the cold shoulder, he retired to Kanauj, expelled that monarch's 
governor, Malikzada Harbui, and installed himself as ruler of the Jaunpur 
domains in this district. At Kanauj all ranks rallied round him. Neither 
Ikbal nor Ibrahim ventured to disturb his possession, and here he contentedly 
remained. 

Threo years later, however, Ikbal led a force to Etawa, where Sarvddharan 
and several other R&jput chiefs had ensieged themselves (1404). After a four 
months' blockade they capitulated, and Ikbal was free to proceed against Mah- 
mud at Kanauj. But "the place was strong and he could not take it, so he 
returned to Dehli disappointed." In the following year, being then on a cam- 
paign in the Panjab, he was slain. Mahmud was invited to resume the throne 
of Dehli, and left Kanauj (1405). 

1 Tdrikh-i-MuOdratfShdhi , Dowson’s Elliot, IV., 37-38. 
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Returning as emperor in the following year (1406), he found the city 

which is taken from him threatened b y Shim's Jaunpur troops, which soon 
by the king of Jaunpur, after actually crossed the Ganges. One would have 

thought that now at last the two armies must ex- 
change blows. But with that same strange regard for each other’s prowess as 
had throughout characterized the struggle between Jaunpur and Dehli, both 
forces returned home without fighting. When, however, Mahmud was well on his 
way to Dehli, Ibrdhfm stealthily led back his levies and beleaguered Kanauj. 
After a siege of four months, during which no rescue came from Dehli, the 
governor, Mahmiid Tarmati, was forced to surrender. The fief of Kanauj again 
fell into the hands of Jaunpur, and was bestowed on Ikhtiy&r Kh&n, grandson 
of an officer who had in some way been connected with Kampil. 1 From 
Kanauj Ibrahim made next year an unsuccessful expedition against Dehli. 

But though Jaunpur held the south of the district, Dehli for some time 
Sufferings of the Rathors, continued to assert its authority over the north. Thus 
1414 " 28- in 1414, the first year of the emperor 2 Sayyid Khizr’s 

reign, his general, Taj -ul-Mulk, after chastising the Katehriya infidels of Rohil- 
khand, crossed ever into Sargdw&ri of Eta. Marching into this district, he again 
chastised the infidels — this timo R&thors of Khor and Kampil. He then left 
for Gw&li&r and other places, returning to Dehli by way of Etiiwa, and once more 
“chastising the infidels,” probably Chauhans. Two years later (1416), he was 
again sent to Gwalior, and on his return again proceeded towards Kampil, to 
see how the R&jputs here and across the river were behaving. As, however, 
both Katehriyas and Rathors seemed cowed, he marched back to Dehli. 3 

Seven years later the next emperor, Sayyid Mubarak, crossed over from 
Dehli defeats, Jaunpur, Rohilkhand in person (1423). He “attacked the 
14S6 - country of the Rathors, putting many of the infidels 

to sword;” and, after encamping for some days on the banks of the Ganges, left 
a detachment in the fort of Kampil and departed. The son of Sarvadharan, who 
had submitted and followed the royal retinue, professed alarm at the presence 
of this detachment, and fled to Etawa. He was pursued and besieged by Khair- 
ud-dln Kh&n, 4 who at length forced him to submit and pay arrears of tribute. 
In 1424, the emperor again crossed from Rohilkhand, intending to harry Kanauj. 
But “ there was a terrible famine in the cities of Hindustan, and so the army 


1 Ibid, 38-47. This officer’s name was Yfir Khan-i-Kampila, or YSr Khan of Kampil. 

* Emperor may perhaps seem too high a title to apply to the monarchs of the Sayyid dy- 
nasty, who were in reality very small kings indeed. But, sitting as they did on the throne of 
Dehli, they were the representatives of past and future emperors ; and to avoid confusing 
them with the kings of Jaunpur, it will here be beat to concede them the imperial title. 

* T dsikh-i-M ubdrah- Shdhi, Elliot, IV., 48. 4 Khair-ud-din was one of those who bore 

the title of Malik-ush-Shark. 
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advanced no further” 1 A few years afterwards, Mub&rak being still on the 
throne of Dehli, Ibr&hfm, king of Jaunpur, marched up the K&li nadi to oppose 
him. The Jaunpur forces started probably from Kanauj, and had penetrated 
into Et&wa before they were met by the emperor. They, however, declined 
battle for the time, and were defeated by his forces elsewhere (1426).* 

The defeat quieted Jaunpur, while the unenterprising character of Mub&rak’s 
But the struggle is successors deterred Dehli from following up its victory, 
renewed, (1452), There ensued a peace of over twenty-five years, which 

was broken only when a fresh dynasty had ascended the imperial throne and 
a fresh king ruled at Jaunpur. Bahlol Lodi had succeeded the Sayyids, and 
Mahmud had succeeded Ibrahim. The immediate cause of war was a woman. 


His favourite consort, the “ Queen of the World (Malika -i-Jahdn) y ” persuaded 
King Mahmud to attack Dehli. She was related to the retired emperor Sayyid 
AlA-ud-din, then living at Budaun; and perhaps thought that the relationship 
gave her husband some claim to the empire. Be this as it may, that husband 
advanced against Bahlol and encamped in the neighbourhood of Et&wa (1452). 
The war thus begun lasted "with short intervals of hollow peace ” for twenty- 
six years, and ended in the complete re-annexation of the Jaunpur kingdom 
to the Dehli empire (1479). 3 

In Etawa Mahmud was met by Bahlol’s army, and an indecisive battle fol- 
lowed. Next day Kutb Khan of Rupri and Pratap 

and Shamsabad becomes , 

a bone of contention (U52- Chau mm ot Ivampil, both chiefs who had been treated 

67 ^’ kindly by Bahlol, succeeded in bringing about a com- 

promise. It was arranged that the country which had belonged to the Em- 
peror Sayyid Mubarak (1421-35) should be left in the possession of Bahlol; 
while what King Ibrahim had held should remain with his successor Mahmud. 
By this treaty Shamsabad and its neighbourhood, of which Jaunpur had seized 
possession, reverted to the emperor. But the king’s governor of Shamsabad, 
one Jiina Khan, refused to obey the order by which his master bade him sur- 
render that place to the emperor’s agent, Karan RAthor. Bahlol thereon 
marched to Shamsabad, took the fort and town from Jiina, and gave them to 
Karan. This Karan, last raja of Khor, was the seventh in descent from the Raja 
JaipAl who had opposed Shams-ud-din. 5 


i Ttrikh-i-Mubdrak-Shdhi , Elliot, IV, 58-61 3 Ibid 64-5 8 Tdrikh-i-Khdn Jahd n 

Lodi , Dowson’s Elliot, V, 80; and Elphinstone, Bk. VI, chapter 3. The quotation is from 
the latter. 4 His correct name and style would seem to have been Rai Prat£p Rudr 

Chauhan, of Bhongaon, Fatiali, and Kampil. The native history last quoted (Elliot, V., 74) 
describes him as holding all these places during the reign preceding Bahlol’s, and some account 
of him will be found io Gazr., IV, 551, (Mainpuri). 0 The authority for the last sentence 

is Mr. Evans ; that for the rest of the paragraph the Tdrik-i-Khdn J^hdn t just quoted. The 
It&jput genealogies supplied by the former tally remarkably well with the ‘statements of Muslim 
chronicles. 
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Mahmtid’s deputy had disobeyed his orders, and the king was not bound to 
support that disobedience. But angered at Bahlol’s interference, or eager for 
a fresh cause of quarrel, he marched on Shamsabad. His forces were attacked 
at night by those of the emperor, under the latter’s cousins Darya and Kutb 
Khans; but Kutb was taken prisoner. Leaving several officers to watch the 
town and assist R&ja Karan, who was in the fort, Bahlol took the field in per- 
son. But before he could effect an attack, his adversary Mahmud died (1457). 
Conciliation was again brought about by the grandees on either side. It was this 
time agreed that Bahlol should retain what had been held by his immediate 
predecessor, Sayyid Ala-nd-din; while Muhammad, the now king of Jaunpur, 
should keep what had been ruled by Mahmud. In the latter definition Shams- 
abad seems not to have been included. It was not, at least, given back to 
Jaunpur. 

Now the Sun-Lady ( Shams-Khdtun), the chief empress of Bahlol, was the 
sister of that Kutb Khan who had been taken prisoner. As Bahlol approached 
Dehli she sent him a message that it would be unlawful for him to sleep 
while her brother was in confinement. Unless, indeed, that brother wore 
released, she would kill herself. Stung by her reproaches, Bahlol at once turned 
back upon the Jaunpur territory; while Muhammad, who had retired 
towards Jaunpur, advanced to meet him. Marching through this district, the 
king was first to reach Shamsabad. He wrested it from Raja Karan, reinstat- 
ing Juna as governor. Some Hindu chiefs, including Pratap of Kampil, were 
now frightened into declaring for Jaunpur ; and Muhammad passed on into 
Mainpuri, where his army met the emperor’s. Desultory fighting continued 
for several days, during which Muhammad, who was passionate and cruel, sent 
orders to Jaunpur for the execution of Kutb Khan. But Kutb was luckily pro- 
tected from death by the queen-mother. On a treacherous pretext Muhammad 
allured the venerable lady toward his camp. She had proceeded as far as 
Kpauj when turned back by the news that during her absence ho had procur- 
ed the murder of his brother, her son. Not long afterwards another brother 
was taken prisoner by Bahlol, another fled, and Muhammad himself retreated 
to Kanauj, hotly pursued by the imperial forces. On his arrival at Jaunpur 
he was deposed and murdered in favour of Husain, the brother whose flight 
had preceded his own (1457). 1 

Not being in a position to resume hostilities just then, the new king at 
once made peace. Kutb Khdn was released in exchange for the Jaunpur 
king’s brother ; and Bahlol left the district, without even caring to recover 
1 Tarihh-i-Kh&n Jahdn Lodi, Dowson’s Elliot, V, 81-4. 
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Shamsabad. This omission he seems to have regretted ; for not long after- 
wards he returned, expelled Juna, and restored Karan, The war of course 
blazed forth afresh, and Pratap Chauhan having again declared for Jaunpur, 
Bahlol retired to Dehli. Hither he was pursued by Husain, and after a week’s 
fighting outside the walls of the capital, a truce was arranged. Both monarchs 
were to remain within their own territory for a space of three years. But the 
attempt to fix a term. was of course nugatory; and within the three years 
Husain seems to have broken the truce almost as many times. 1 

But his reign and his dynasty were doomed. In 1478 the tide turned 
Shamsabad is finally decisively against him. On the death of his father- 
recovered by Dehli (U78), in-law Sayyid Ala-ud-dfn, he had hurriod from Et&wa 
and seized that rotired emperor’s government of Budaun. Bahlol returned 
hastily from Sirhind, and drow the invader into some unimportant skir- 
mishes around Dehli. But Husain having been- imprudent enough to strike 
a truce and retire towards Jaunpur, the emperor repaid him in his own 
coin. Breaking tho truce, Bahlol fell upon the retreating forces of Jaun- 
pur, which he defeated with severe loss. Following up his success, ho des- 
cended the Duab, annexing tho Jaunpur territory. Kampil and Shamsabad 
are specially mentioned amongst the parganas thus recovered. But Husain 
stood at bay in Mainpuri, and peace was again declared. 

In the following year he again attacked Bahlol. Tho result was a 
And Jaunpur is dually serics of defeats in tho Duab, Bundelkhand, Oudh, 
defeated ( U79 ). and J aun p ur itself. Tho baffled king fled at last 

to Bihar, while Bahlol enthroned his own son Biirbak Lodi at Jaunpur 
(1470). Tho abolition of tho kingdom was porhaps forbidden by motives 
of policy, but its preservation was a sure sourco of future trouble to Dehli. 
This was proved iu the very first year of the next reign, when Sikan- 
The rebellion of Barbak dar had succeeded Bahlol (1488 ). W bilst playing polo 

brother, “ThT^cmperor Bay an a, the new emperor learnt that his brother 
Sikandar ( 1488 ). Bdrbak had quitted Jaunpur and was marching ou 

Dehli. Sending an envoy to meet Barbak with pacific overtures, he at onco 
hurried in person towards Kampil. The Jaunpur governor of that place, Isa 
Khan, was mortally wounded in the endeavour to oppose him. The emperor then 
marched down tho district, meeting B&rbak near Kanauj. In the action which 
followed a holy Musalman, seizing Sikandar by the hand, cried— “ The victory 
is with thee.” With an expression of disgust the emperor withdrew his hand, 
and when the devotee inquired the reason, replied— “If there is strife between 

1 Tirikh i-Khin Jahdn, Dowson’s Elliott, V., 84-5. s IhiJ, 85-6, and Tdrikh-i-Farislilii. 
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two parties of Isl&m, thou shouldst side with neither ; but shouldst pray tha 
Almighty to grant victory to him who will treat God’s servants best.” The 
kalandar’s prediction was, however, verified. After a fierce battle Barbak retrea- 
ted, routed, to Budaun, 1 where, as already mentioned, he capitulated to the 
emperor. Sikandar forgivingly reinstated him on the throne of Jaunpur, but 
took the precaution of leaving his own nominees in all the governments of that 
kingdom. 

Barbak was, however, unable to maintain himself against his rebellious 
subjects. After quelling on his behalf one revolt, Sikandar gave up the attempt 
to support him as useless. Barbak was removed in oliains to Dehli ; while 
Sikandar proceeded down-country to suppress some adhorents of tho ex-King 
Husain who were giving trouble in Mirzapur (1494). Returning to this 
district, he lingered six months at Shamsabad. In the same place, after a trip 
into Rohilkhand, he spent the rains of 1495. 2 The Jaunpur kingdom was now, 
after an existence of a century, extinct. 

The last recorded act of Sikandar, so far as concerns this district. 
Troubles of the craperor was bestow Shamsabad on the brothers Imad and 

Ibrahun (1518). Sulaiman Farmuli (1500). lie died in 1518, and 

his son Ibrahim succeeded to a troublous heritage. The Afghan chiefs of 
the new monarch were all for local independence, and none for a general 
empire. His brother JalAl, having proclaimed himself king of Jaunpur 
and establirhed a looting in Oudb, nearly succeeded in restoring an Eastern 
dynasty. Ibrahim marched into this district to oppose him, and on approaching 
Kananj was joined by a large number of deserters from his brother’s camp at 
Kalpi. Jalal now found himself forced to abandon his pretensions, and was 
not long afterwards privately executed. 3 

But the suppression of this rebellion encouraged Ibrahim into a domineering 
policy which created bitter discontent. Babar’s in- 
Balai s invasion ( 1 j 26 ). vas j ons G f the Punjab facilitated fresh revolts, and fresh 

revolts arose. When Babar made his fifth and final expedition into India* 
defeating and slaying Ibrahim at Pam'pat (1526), he found no empire, but a 
host of petty governments. Shamsabad jrnust still have been held by the 
Farmulis, for he tells ms that these and other Afghans woro in possession 
of Kanauj and its neighbourhood. 4 A leading Patbiln chieftain, Bihar Khan, 
bad assumed the kingly title of Sultan Muhammad. But when the conqueror 
took possession of Agra and announced his intention of remaining in India, 

1 Tdrfkh-i-JJdudi, Dowson’s Elliot, IV, ?55-56 ; and T Arikh i Khdn JahAn Lndi. u Gazr.. 

V, Iu2; Tdrlkh-i-KhAn JahAn, Elliot, V, 94. 3 Efskiiu-'s Hdbar ami tlum yim, 

/ aHkh- l-Khdn Jahdn, Elliot, V, 104 ; and Klpliinst one’s History, dk V I., chap, ;V luzah - 

'-iiAtwti. Elliot, IV., 268 ; fgrtkinc, I, H‘J. 
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several of the Afghan faction submitted. The remainder perhaps gave up the 
idea of resistance when a dotachinent under Prince Hum&ytfn, marching into 
the neighbouring district of^ Cawnpore, scattered the forces of the Afghan 
faction. 

JBut when in the following year Babar was threatened by the formidable 
lie appoints a cousin Kajput confederacy, his troops and his governor, 
Governor of Kanauj (15 j7), Muhammad Duldai, were obliged to abandon Kanauj. 1 

The very day after crushing that confederacy at Sikri (1527) he despatched a 
force against the Duab insurgents. The governments of Oudh and Kanauj 
wore bestowed on Muhammad Sultdn Mirza, who had little difficulty in restoring 
the imperial authority. Next year (1528), when Babar marched against the 
insurgent fortress of Chandcri in Bundelklumd, he despatched Muhammad Ali 
Jangjang to Kanauj, with orders to summon Muhammad Sultan, then at 
Lucknow, to his assistance. But the mission met with little success. The 
forces of the two Muhammads were attacked in Oudh, aud compelled to fall 
back on Kanauj. 2 Discouraged by this reverse and the stubborn resistance 
of Chandori, Babar offered the besieged raja Shamsabad for his capitu- 
lation. 3 Chanderi was not an ancestral possession of Raja Medini Liao ; 
but he refusod to exchange it, and it was soon afterwards taken by the 
besiegers. 

It had no sooner fallen than Babar marched into the Duab. He found 
and pacifies the district this district in complete rebellion. His forces had 
O 628 )* evacuated Kanauj, and the Pathau insurgents had 

wrested Shamsabad from his governor, Abiil Muhammad Nizabaz. He ad- 
vanced straight on Kanauj, the rebels flying before him ; and encamping at 
that city, began to throw a bridge across the Ganges. The fact that 
Jalal-ud-din Kliilji had accomplished the same exploit two and a half centuries 
earlier was forgotten, and the Afghans on the Oudh bank laughed at the 
attempt. But protected by a breastwork and a veteran gun, the bridge sped 
to completion a fortnight after it had been begun. Babar’s army crossed 
the Ganges, and the rebels made themselvos scarce. Shamsabad must have 
been retaken, for about six months later Babur offered it to Bikratn&jit Sisodiya 
in exchange for Rintambhor. Bikrarrnijit, who was a son of the Rana 
of Mew&r, chief of Babar’s Rajput opponents, accepted the offer (1528). 
He thereby escaped tho fate of his father and his father’s protege, Medini 
Kao. 4 

1 Krskinc, 1, 4G0, 477. * Ibid, ; and Tuzak-ludbari, Elliot, IV, 27fi. 3 KUk*} 

IV, 275 ; Krsktne, i, 481. 4 Elliot, IV, 278-81; Erskine, 486-88 ; Caldecott’s Life of 

bdhnr, 
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Bfibar died in 1530, leaving bis successor Humayun to fight out the strug- 

„ „ . gle with the Afgh&ns. The first rebels who disturbed 

Hnmayun marches . 

against the rebellious Mir- the peace of this district were not, however, Afghans, 

zub (1533-&4). but distant kinsmen of Hunmyfin’s own biood. 

Muhammad Sultdn Mirza, late governor of Kanauj and Oudh, conspired with 
his son Ulugh and his first-cousin Muhammad Zaman to raise a rebellion on 
the Oudh side of tho Ganges. To suppress this revolt Humayun in 1533-34 
inarched to Bhojpur, where lie encamped, sending his relation Yalgur Nasir 
across the river into Paramnagar. Yadgar’s force encountered and defeated 
the rebels. It was ordered that Muhammad Sultan and Muhammad Zaman, 
who had been taken prisoners, should be blinded. But tho officer entrusted 
with the order failed to execute it ; and when shortly afterwards the two 
princes escaped, their sight was quite equal to the supervision of a fresh rebellion. 
Their first act was to attack Bilgram, in the Oudh parganah adjoining that of 
Kanauj ; their next, to recross the Ganges and attack Kanauj itself. The city 
was then held for the emperor by tho sons of Cyrus, his foster-brother (Khusru 
Kokaltdsh ) ; but those officers surrendered, and Muhammad Sultan soon found 
himself at the head of 0,000 men, Muslims and It aj puts. To oppose this res- 
pectable forco the emperor’s brother Hindal inarched from Agra. lie pur- 
sued the insurgents across the Ganges into Bilgram, where they were again 
defeated. 1 

Meanwhile the Afghans had found in Shir Khan Siir a formidable leader. 
Struggles with Slur A desire to cheek that chiefs alarming progress led 
Khun Sur (1538). Hum ay u n ini 5 3 7 down-country; and before starting 

lie entrusted the Kanauj government to his brother-in-law Nur-ud-din Mu- 
hammad. The imprudence of this appointment was proved in the following 
year (1538), when, the emperor being in Lower Bengal, and Shir Khan hav- 
ing doubled back into the North-Western Provinces, Prince Hindal revolted 
at Agra. The governor of Kanauj almost at once threw in his lot with Hindal. 
There was perhaps a good deal to be said in favour of bis decision. Shir 
Kh&n, or King Shir 2 as he now called himself, had extended his sway up the 
Bii&b, to the very confines of the Kanauj government. Cyrus Kokaltash 
and other fugitives from Humay tin’s eamp had brought to Kanauj accounts 
which left little hope for that monarch’s cause. If the governor wished 
to see the dynasty of his wife’s kinsmen saved at all, it could he 
hotter saved by her brother Hindal at Agra than by her brother Humayun in 
Lower Bengal. Niir-ud-din therefore followed Cyrus and others to join the 

1 Ahhamama, Elliot, VI., 9-10, 17-18; Krakinr, If., 13-14, which quotes also Farishta, 
the Tabuhdl-i-Akbari t Khdfi hit at, and the Tdrihh i -Umidyuni 1 1 . <?., Shir JShsih. 
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usurper at Agra. Niir himself arrested and put to death at that city a vener- 
able envoy who was actively supporting his master Humdytin’s cause. 1 Hindiil’s 
rising was, however, nipped iq tho bud by the arrival at Delhi and Agra of his 
more powerful brother Kamrau of the Panjab and Afghdnistdn (1539). Tlio 
absence from Kanauj of its governor and garrison probably facilitated its 
annexation by Shir Shah, for we are told that “ all tho districts as far as 
Kanauj and Sambhal fell into possession of the Afghans. The officers of Shir 
collected the revenue for both the autumn and spring harvests of these parts.” 
After the disastrous surprise and defeat of Humdyiin at Chaunsa, Shir Shdli’s 
forces pursued the emperor up-country, and again overran these provinces as 
far as Kalpi and Kanauj. 3 

But in the following year Humdyun, who had rallied his scattered adher. 

Defeat of HumAyunnear ents at Agra, determined to strike a last blow for his 
Kanauj, (1540). crown. And when Shir’s son Kutb marched across 

tho Duab to attack Kdlpi and Etdwa, the emperor despatched a detach- 
ment which defeated and slew the invader (15 10). Having thus cleared 
the watershed of Jumna and Ganges, Humdyun marched into this district 
with about 100,000 men and encamped on the banks of tho latter river at 
Bhojpur. The immediate object of the movement was to attack Shir Shah, 
who had advanced up the Oudli bank. Adopting the devioe of his medie- 
val predecessor Jaldl-nd-din, Humdyun began to build a flimsy bridge across 
the river. But the foe on the other side brought up their huge elephant 
Globe-tosser (Gard-bdz) to destroy the structure, and pressing against the 
head of the bridge the animal broke it. Humdyun therefore marched further 
down-stream, crossing at Kanauj. A ship of Sldr Shah’s that had attempted 
to oppose the passage was sunk by tho imperial artillery. 4 During tho 
month that Humdyun stayed at Kanauj his camp was weakened by frequent 
desertions, including those of the now-forgiven Muhammad Sultdn and Ulugh 
Mirzas. The emperor was utterly defeated by Shir Shdh in Hardoi. 5 Recross- 
ing the river on an elophant and narrowly escaping drowning, ho was content 
to surrender his empire and fly for his life. Hurrying through this district, 
he had a brush near its borders with the villagers of Bhongdon in Mainpuri' 1 
who attempted to plunder his cortege. Having crossed the river and from this 
district overrun tho whole of Northern India, Shir Shdh established himelf as 

1 BTSkine, II., 139,155, 161,163. 2 Tdrikh-i-Sher Shdhi -Elliot, IV., 368 ; Erskine, 176. 

3 Elliot. IV., 278. Tabaknt-i-Akbari, Elliot, V., 304 ; Ahbarndma, ib., VI., 20 j Erskine, 

II , 186-186 ; Elphinstone, Bk. VII., chap. 4. 5 The words of Haidar Mirza, quoted by 

Erskine, are “ About a parasang (i. e„ four miles)” from the river. But the battle is often 
called the battle of Kanauj. « The Bebgauu, Behkanu. and Bhyngang of Erskine’* 

authorities. In describing the events of an earlier epoch Farishta, and the Tarikh-i-Mubirah 
Shulii call the place Bhukunu, while the Tarlkh-i- Bu<Jdf/uni Bt^les it Jihunkftn&Ua 
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emparor* He bad a great taste for fortification ; and amongst many other 
fortresses built two of burnt brick, at Daipur and Kanauj 1 respectively. But 
the most important fact of bis reign was the security which it lent to life and 
property. Had such security existed before, it existed in prehistorical times ; 
and his contemporaries might fairly regard it as a novelty of Shir’s introduction . 2 

The star of the Afghans being now in the ascendant, the Farmulis once 

Ml d S' bestow more °btained a footing in this district. Not long 
the government of Kanauj after the accession of Shir’s grandson Muhammad Shull 
ou one Sarmast Kh&n, g 6r ( 1553 ^ w0 fi n d Shah Muhammad Farmffli 

holding the fief of Kanauj. The new emperor, sometimes surnamed the Just 
(ddil), hut more often the Foolish ( adalei ) 3 , held in the beginning of his reign 
a court at Gwaliar. Resuming the fiefs which had been granted to distinguished 
officers, he bestowed them on his favourites. ^Taking “ the country of Kanauj” 
from the Farmulis, he conferred it on one Sarmast, described by a contemporary 
chronicler as “ a very tall and powerful man,” but by the hot-tempered son of tho 
dispossessed Sh&h Muhammad as “ a Sarbani dog-seller.” There ensued between 
the utterer of the taunt and its object a scuffle which ended in tho death of both, 
and was very near including amongst its victims the emperor himself . 4 

On tho same day Tai Kh&n Kir&ni, disgusted by the emperor’s incapacity, 

and defeats some r itels or encouraged by his weakness, quitted Gwffliar to 
at Chhibramau (ifl5«). excite a revolt in Bengal. Adali pursued him into 
this district, and an action took place at Chhibramau, where Taj was defeated. 
The latter succeeded, however, in making good his retreat to Chunar of 
Mirzapur (1554). 5 

In the following year the Afghan dynasty was overthrown, and the so- 
called Mughal dynasty restored, by the return of Humayun, and in 1556 
Hum&yun was succeeded by his great son Akbar, Ten years later there arose 
a revolt, during which this district once more became the scene of warlike 
operations. Ali Kuli, Lord of the World ( Kh&n-i-Zaman ; 6 ), held the fief of Jaun- 

Kebellions against Akbar pRt*. Rebelling in 1566, he began plundering tho 
^ l566 67 )* country on the Oudh bank of the Ganges. So Munim 

Kh&n, Lord of Lords (Khdn-i-Khanan) 7 , was despatched to cross tho 


1 T&rikh i-Shlr Shahi , Elliot, IV., 4] 9. 3 “ Robbery and theft, formerly so common 

(writes Farishta), were not heard of in the land. The traveller slept secure on the highway, and 
tfce merchant carried his merchandise in safety from the sea of Bengal to the mountains of 
Kabul, from Telingana to Kashmir.” 3 The origin of this term is doubtful, but about 

its meaning the authorities are agreed. See a note to page 45 of Dowson’s Elliot, V. 

Akbar t, Elliot, IV,, 241-42. The scene is graphically described also by Elphinstotie 
(VII., chap. 3) and Krskine (II., 487-88). 6 Tabakdt, ioid ; Tdrifth-i-Vdtidi f Elliot, 

IV., 606; Erskine, II, 489. *From this titleof Ali Kuli is derived the name of Zam&nia 

(mGhaaipur), which he founded. 7 This Munim had been Akbar’s tutor ,and has left a 

monument of himself in the great bridge of Jaunpur. 
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Ganges at Kanauj and keep the rebels in oheek irntil the etfiperor’s arrival. 
On approaching Kanauj, Akbar was met by Munim, who had captured an 
insurgent chief named Kiya % Kh&n-i-Gang. But on Munim’s own intercession 
Kiya was pardoned. The floods having subsided, Akbar himself crossed the 
Ganges, proceeding by forced marches to Lucknow and Jaunpur. Ali Kuli 
escaped back across the Ganges.! 

The same year, Mir Muizz-ul-Mulk was sent against Ali’s brother Baha- 
dur, who seems to have been prowling about either this district or its neigh- 
bourhood. Muizz was already over-confident of success, and the arrival in his 
camp of the sanguine Hdja Todar Mai served only to increase his rashness. Iu 
the words of a contemporary annalist" Muizz was all fire, and Todar Mai poured 
on oil and naphtha.” The imperial forces met and defeated the rebel van- 
guard, killing one of its principal chiefs and driving it back on the Kali nadi. 
Many of the insurgents were slain or drowned in attempting to cross that river ; 
and flushed with success, the victors dispersed in search of plunder. Taking 
advantage of their carelessness, the main body of the rebels under Bahadur 
himself foil upon them. The result was the rout and flight of those who lately 
imagined themselves victorious. Muizz, however, rallied his forces at Shergarh 
or Kanauj, places which, as Shir Shah built a fort ( garh ) at that last named, 
are perhaps identical. Ali Kuli and Bahadur being shortly afterwards par- 
doned, Muizz and Todar Mai returned to Agra.2 

But mistaking clemency for weakness, Ali Kuli in the following year 
(1567) raised a fresh revolt. His first act was to besiege the emperor’s foster- 
brother Yusuf KMn in Shergarh, which, being described as several kos distant 
from Kanauj, must have been the Daipur Shergarh. Akbar at once marched 
in this direction. As he passed through the adjoining district of Eta, Ali Kuli 
raised the siege of Shergarh and fled. Akbar was therefore at liberty to proceed 
to Bhojpur, near which he encamped. Henco ho despatched nearly 6,000 horses, 
under Todar Mai and others, against the rebels in Oudh, and himself pursued 
Ali Kuli down-country. Two months later he brilliantly defeated the rebels, 
Ali Kuli being killed in the action, and Bahadur executed after it, s 

For about a century and a half afterwards the reign of peace was 
Husain Khan ot Shams- unbroken; and the chronicles confine themselves to 
abad. mentioning the name of an occasional governor or 

feoffee. Thus in 1575 dies Husain Khan, nicknamed the Batcher (Twkriya), 
who held the fief of Shamsabad. He has been called the Bayard and 
the Quixote of Akbar’s reign. In his crescentades he was without fear, 

l Tabnkdt i • Akbari , Elliot, V., 297-98. 2 Ibid and Tdrlklui-Baddydni , Elliot, V., 393-306. 

* Tabakdt , Elliot, V , 819. Sue Elphiustooe, Blc. IX., chap. 1. 
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and in his private life without reproach. His nickname was derived from 
the fact that, imitating the Christian treatment of Jews, he forced all Hindus 
witbin his jurisdiction to wear a patch ( tukra ) near the shoulder. In 
loyalty he surpassed his brother grandees ; but his contingent was never in 
fighting order. His careless liberality kept his servants in perpetual affluence, 
and himself in perpetual poverty. Among such servants must be numbered 
the distinguished author of the Tdri kh-i- Baddy uni, 1 who was his altnoner on 
the fief of Shamsabad. Husain slept on the ground because he imagined his 
Prophet to have done so. His war-cry was “ Death or Victory !” ; and when 
asked why it was not “ Victory or Death !” lie replied because he longed to be 
with the saints that had gone before.^ In 151)2, Akbar grants Kanauj to Mu- 
zaffar Husain Mirza, son of the rebellious Ibrahim and grandson of the rebel- 
lious Muhammad Sult&n. But Muzaffar, being a wine-bibber, is soon deprived 
of his government and imprisoned. 3 Under the provisions of Akbar’s Insti- 
tutes, Kanauj becomes the headquarters of a government included in the Agra 
province, and including 30 parganahs. Of tlies elO are still represented in the 
Farukhabad district. 4 The Institutes inform us also that there is a mint for 
copper coinage at Kanauj. 

In the following reign, that of Jahangir (1605-27^, the government of Kanauj 

Jahangir grants Kanauj ^ granted to Mirza Abd-uf- Rahim, Lord of Lords 
to one Abd-ur-Uahim. (1510). He has orders to “crush the rebels,” by whom 

is apparently meant a hordo of bandits that infested eight villages near Sakit in 
Eta. 5 But not long afterwards ho is ordered off to the Dakkhan; and it is at 
this tiino probably that Jahangir grants Kanauj to his chief ecclesiastical 
dignitary (i Sadr-i-Jahdn ), Miran of Pihaui, in Hardoi. This venerable 
governor died in 1620, at the age, it is said, of sixseore years. 0 In the 
same reign, about 1607, the village of Mau-Thoriya, near Kaimganj, was 
refounded under the name of Mau-Raslndabad by Nawab Rashid Kh&n, who 
held the fief of Shamsabad. The village was at that time inhabited only by- 
Hindu hermits, whose cells overlooked the Burhia or old course of the sacred 
Foundation of M a u- Ganges. “ Tfie myth so common in the east,” writes 31r. 
Itashidabad about 1007. Irvine, “is told to account for the selection of the site. 
Jackals drove off the Naw&b’s dogs, and in his astonishment, he inferred that 
such a soil would produce men more brave and strong than found elsewhere.” 7 

1 For some account of Abd-ul-K&dir see Gaz., V. (Budaun). 2 Blochmann’s Aln-i - 

Ahbari 9 I. f 372 . * Ibid t 464. 4 Supra, pp. 3-4. The total stnte rent'll of the 

Kanauj government was Ks. 13,14,615, a sum which in dams extends to eight figures. Tho 
total area, translated from Akbari bighas , was about 3,079 square miles. The militia amounted 
h) 3,766 cavalry and 88,350 infantry. So little of the mOdero district lay in Khairabad that 
8i wnlar details for that government need hardly he given, 6 Blochmanu, 1., 324 (note)i 

336. fi6id., 468. 7 J. A. S 13., 1878, P- 270 , 
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This village of Mau-Rashidabad is the connecting link between the old 
and the modern histories of the district. Through the artistic reign of Shah- 
jahan, through the protracted rule of Aurangzeb, through the brief sway of his 
son and grandson, no great event blesses or disturbs the country now known as 
Farukhabad. But at Mau, about 1665, was born a Pathdn who was destined 
to wrest the district from the feeble grasp of Farrukhsiyar and establish a 
powerful local dynasty. The history of that dynasty may be recorded in tho 
words of the writer last quoted 1 : — 

Muhammad Khan, the founder of Farukhabad, was the son of Malik Ain 
Origin of Muhammad Kh&n, a Bangash Afghan of the Kaghzai Karl&ui dan* 
Emigrating into India, this Ain settled and married afc 
Mau in tho reign of Alamgir Aurangzeb. Born at Mau about 1665, Muhammad 
from the age of twenty joined the bands of Pathan freebooters who resorted 
yearly to Bttndelkhand and hired themselves out- to the rajas of that province. 
In a few years he became himself a distinguished leader of banditti. 

It was not, however, till the year 1713, when about 48 years of age, that 
His rise to greatness he emerged from obscurity. Farrukhsiyar, on his way 
( ,713 )- to contest the empire with his cousin Jahandar Skill, 

had reached the town of Khajwa in Fatehpur, and Muhammad Khan obeyed an 
invitation to join his standard. His contingent numbered somo twelve thousand 
men. At the conclusive battle of Samogar in Agra fought on tho 1st January, 
1713, when Jahand&r Shah was defeated and put to^light, Muhammad distin- 
guished himself in the hottest of the fighting, in the vanguard commanded by 
Sayyid Abdullah Khan Kutb-ul-Mulk. At the following distribution of rewards, 
He receives the title of Muhammad deceived, in addition to minor benefits, the 
title of Nawab, a robe of honour, the rank of commander 
of four thousand, and a fief of the following parganas inBundelkhand: — (l)Irichh, 
(2) Bh&nder,(3) KAlpi, (4)Kunch,(5) Seondah, (6) Maudah, (7) Sipri, (8) Jalaun. 8 

After having successfully commanded expeditions against the liaja of 


Anupshahr and Raja Meda, and having jo|ipd in the campaign against Girdhar 
Bahadur at Allahabad, he obtained leave to return to bis home. Here he occupied 
He founds Kflmganj, himself with founding the towns of Kaimganj and 
Muhammadabad, Muhammadabad. The first, named after the Nawdb’s 

1 Mr. Irvine’s authorities are tho local historians above named (pp. 86.6), the Siyar-ul- 
MutakAarin , the Td rlhh-i -Muzaffa r i % the Kkizdna-i- X.mira 9 the Imdd-us-Sadda t, the Balwnnt- 
nmda , the Miftak-uUTaw&rikh , the Mausir-ul-Umara , the Hadikat-ul-Akdl m 9 and the Gulistan-%~ 
Hahmat. 2 Like from which the word Kohillais derived, Bangash originally meant the 

hill country of Eastern Afghanistan. It gave its name to a tribe of Afghans who are now most 
numerous at Kohfct, Kuram, Shiluz&n, and Paiwar. To all these places the unfinished campaigu 
against the Afghans has added a fresh notoriety. 3 ( I ) and (2) are in Jhaosi, (3) and (4) 

and ($) in Jalaun, (5) is in Banda, (6) in Hauuirpur, and ( 7 ) in the native state of Gw&liar, 
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eldest son Kaim, is not far from Man RasMdabad ; its site is within the lands 
of Chalauli, Man Rashidabad, Kuborpur, and Subh&npur. Muhammadabac], 
about fourteen miles from Farukhabad, includes portions of five villages : — (1 ) 
Kilm&pur, (2) Kabirpur, (3) Rohila, (4) Muhammadpur, (5) Takipur. On a 
high mound called “ Kal-ka-khera ” the NawAb built a fort, of which only the 
ruins remain, the highest point having been usod as a station of the Trigono- 
metrical Survey. The site of tho fort, and the large lake beneath it, continued 
until the mutiny the property of the Nawab Rais for the time being. 

Some say that Farrukhsiyar was angry when lie heard that Muhammad 
^ d Khan had founded a town in his own name. To appease 

1 his benefactor’s wrath, tho Nauab announced his inten- 

tion of founding and naming after the emperor another. About this time Mu- 
hammad’s father-in-law, Kasim Khan Bangasb, while on his way westward to his 
house at Mau, was set upon and killed by a party of Bamtela marauders at the 
village of Jamalpur, now called Kasim B6gh, three miles east of the city of 
Farukh&bad. Using this event as a pretext, Muhammad Khan asked for and 
obtained a grant of fifty-two Bamtela villages as the site of a new city. The 
foundations were laid in 1714, and tho words cc Allah ghani” denote tho Ilijri 

year (1126). 1 

So far as is known, Muhammad Khan took little or no part in that struggle 
between thoB&rha Sayyids and tho Turani faction which resulted in the deposition 
and death of Farrukhsiyar^nd the elevation of Muhammad Shah to the throne. 
But in 1720, when the emperor and Sayyid Husain All set out for the Dakkhan, 
tho Nawab seems to have made some pretence of joining. He held aloof, however, 
till after the assassination of Husain Ali upon the 30th September, 1720, when, in 

He declares? for the Em- spite of Sayyid Abdullah Khan’s overtures, ho declared 
peror Muhammad Shah, himself on Muhammad Shah’s side. At the battle of 

Hasanpur in Agra, on the 4th and 5th November, 1720, Muhammad took part 
in-the defeat of Abdullah, who was made a prisoner. The Nawab was rewarded 
with an increase of rank, the title Lidp of Fight ( Glia zavfar-i- Jang\ seven J6kbs 
Who grants him Bhoj- of rupees in cash, and a grant of tho parganahs of 
pur and Shamsabad. Bliojpur and Shams&bad in addition to former iiefs. 

He now took part in the campaign against Churaman Jat, and was present 
Ills campaigns in Bun* on ^ 1C 8th November, 1722, at the reduction of the fort 
delkhand. c f Thun in the Bliartpur country. In tho fifth year of 

Muhammad Shah’s reign (1723) ho served in Ajmer under Sharf-ud-daula 

Iradatmand Khan. In July, 1723, while on his way to court with Abhai Singh 

1 Ihis chronogram was afterwards used as a motto at the head of any documents coming 
from the Bangash family. 
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B&thor, he w;is ordered lo proceed to Bundelkhand, where Chhatars&l Bundela 
had for several years been in open revolt. The Marhattas having advanced 
towards Gwaliar, the emperor directed Muhammad to return from Bundelkhand 
to Akbarabad ; and thence he marched to Gw&liar, which he held for seven 
months. On his way back to Farukhabad in 1726, he assisted the agent of 
Khan Daurdn Khan, who then held Talgrum and Bhong&on, to reduce to sub- 
mission the Chauhan raja of Maiupuri. The tradition is that the raja, having- 
failed to make his obcisanco, fell dead by the nawab’s own arrow. 

During the interval from 17 ly to 1726 possession of the fiefs in Bundel- 
khand was maintained with difficulty. In 1720 the Bundelas plundered Kalpi 
and killed the Nawab’s prefect ( dmil ). Permission was given to revenge these 
aggressions. Kahn Khan, the nawab’s elder son, besieged Jurahwan, in tho 
east of Banda, while Daler Khan, a trusted chela, 1 advanced from his head- 
quarters at Sihonda towards Maudha in Hamirpur. On the 13th May, 1721, 
Dabr Khan was defeated and slain close to the above-named town, now in the 
Hamirpur district. 

About the year 1720-21, Muhammad Khan received the appointment 
He is appointed gov- of governor of the Allahabad Province (tuba), to 
nor of Allahabad. which was subordinate that of Bundelkhand. Thus, 

both as imperial governor and as a large feoffee, he was bound to rescue 
Bundelkhand from the Hindu usurper. Accordingly, in the ninth year of 
Muhammad Slidh’s reign (1727), express orders issued from Dehli for an 
advance into Bundelkhand. To meet the expenditure a grant was made of 
the Chakla of Kora in Fatehpur. 

On the 24th January, 1727, Akbar Khan, the nawab’s third son, led the 
Further campaigns in vanguard across the Jamna. The Bundelas were 
Bundelkhand. spread out eastwards over Baghelkhand, 2 and the 

first operations wero directed to expelling them from that country. After 
reducing a number of forts now in lie vv tc r r i to ry , the nawab left Kahn to 
invest Tarahwan, and proceeded in persoti towards Sahenda. Tho parganahs 
of Mataudb, Maudha, Pailani, Augiisi, and Simanni s wero evacuated by the 
enemy. Tarahwan was taken by assault on the 12th December, 1727. Kalyanpur 
and Muhkamgarh, in the same neighbourhood, were also reduced. 

1 The chela s were slave?, by whom most offices of trust under the Bangash dynasty were 
•filled. Such creatures were found better and more obedient servants than the haughty kin*- 
men of a reigning uawab. Chiefly Hindus by birth, these slaves had been seised as boys and 
brought up as Musalmans. But in their marriages the restrictions of Hindu caste were until 
naw£b Ahmad’s time observed. During the reign of nawab Muhammad they were never 
called ckelas or disciples, but always children of the state ( alf aUi-sarkar ). Their descendant 
are now known as Ghazanfar-bachha , that is lion-whelps or progeny of nawab Ghazatifar-i- 
Jang. " Or Bewa, * Mataudh, Pailani, Augasi, and Siinatmi are in liaudw ; 

Maudha is in Hamirpur. 
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A great battle was fought on the 12th May, 1727, at a place called Ajiili, in 
parganah Mahobaof Hami'rpur. Harde Nfirayan, Jagat N&rayan, and Mohan 
Singh, sons of Chhatars&l, made a desperate defence, but were in the end forced 
to retreat in the direction of the Salhat jungle and Thana Paswdra, near Maho- 
ha in Hami'rpur. In this battle the Muhammadans lost from four to five thou- 
sand men killed and wounded ; the Candelas about twelve to thirteen thousand. 
The forts of Barigarh and Lahuri-Jhumar, both near Malioba, fell into the hands 
of Muhammad Khan. 

The advance westwards continued slowly. Mhhoba was occupied, and Jait- 
pur in the same district invested. In December, 1 728, Jaitpur was taken. 
Meanwhile Tarahwan had been retaken bv the Hindus, and after a long siege 
it was a second time stormed by Kaim Khan on the 1st November, 1728. 

At the end of 1728, Chattarsal, his son and his grandsons, came into Mu- 
hammad Khan’s camp and offered to submit. Negotiations went on for some 
months, but, no answer came from Debli, and some of the nobles at that capital 
secretly incited the Candelas to further resistance. At length, in February, 
Chattarsal and his rotations obtained permission to return to their homes on 
pretence of celebrating the Holi festival. 

Early in March, 1729, a largo army of Marhattas, under tho command of 

MaiutiMnnA is hedged Bi'.ji Ruo, appeared from tho son th. Muhammad Khan, 
at .Jaitpur by the Marhai- totally unprepared for this attack, withdrew hurriedly 

into Jaitpur and prepared to stand a siege. Supplier 
were deficient, and the Marhatta skirmishers effectually prevented access to 
the town. Kaim Khan was defeated in an attempt to relievo his father. 1 Tho 
investment continued several months, and tho garrison was reduced to tho 
direst extremities. Terms were mado, and Muhammad Khan bound himself 
never again to invade Bundelkhand. The Marhattas consented, tho more 
readily that they had heard of Kaim Khan’s approach with a large force, 
which ho gathered hastily together for the relief of his 

md capitulates, father. Tfep siege of Jaitpur lasted from the middle 

May to tho end of August, 1729. 

Muhammad Khan now returned to Delhi. The government of Allahabad 

His government of Alla- was takcn from 1,im and conl ‘ orrcd 011 Sayyid Sarbu- 

habarlis exchanged tor that ] a nd Khan, Mubariz-ul-Mulk. Ho succeeded, how- 

ofMalwa. ... . . .. 

ever, in obtaining appointment to the governorship 

( nizdmat ) of tho Mahva province. Tho order of appointment was dated 

tho 19th September, 1730. The nawab s army left Agra on the 6th November, 

1 Tt is said that in order to obtain recruits for this expedition Muhammad 8 wife, the Bthl 
SahiUa, sent her veil round amongst the Afghan chiefs yf the district. . , , 
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1730, and proceeded to Gw&liar. Sorno leaders were sent on in advance to 
Sironj, Mandeshwar, and Sarangpur. Muhammad in person reached Sarang- 
pur on the 15th January, ^nd Ujjaiu on the 20th January, 1731. The 
Marhattas were scattered over the country, and constant skirmishes Occurred. 

Nizdtn-ul-Mulk, governor of the Dakkhan, now arranged a meeting, which 

Campaigns in the Dak- took place at Akbarpur, on the Narbada, in the end of 
khan * March, 1731, Whatovor plans were then discussed, no 

benefit resulted. Nizam-ul-Mulk’s Marhatta allies were defeated by B6ji Edo 
oil the 1st April, 1731, and his schemes were totally disconcerted. 

The Nawab now proceeded to reduce some of the forts overlooking the 
Narbada, and attempted to bring Raja Chattar Singh Narwari to a proper 
sense of duty. His forces wero however insufficient, and his resources exhaust- 
ed. The country yielded no revenue and no help came from Dehli. Tho 
revenue-free holders, mostly great nobles of the court, secretly thwarted Mu- 
hammad Khan in his attempt to introduce order into tho province. The rdjas 
and lesser gentry kept wholly aloof, notwithstanding the issue of repeated 
orders from Dehli. 

After an advance northwards into the Narwar country in tho end of 1731, 
Muhammad Khan was suddenly recalled to Sironj, to meet a now invasion of 
the Marhattas. They had with them nearly 200,000 horse. One body was at 
Khimlasa, east of Sironj, another on Umatwara, to the west of that place. Mu- 
hammad Khan submitted and made terms. Apparently his enomies now found 
their opportunity, and he was recalled by an order in tho emperor’s own hand- 
writing. He arrived at Agra on tho 6th December, 1732, after an absence of 
two years. 

During the years 1732 to 1736 Muhammad Khan served in several 
Campaigns against the campaigns against tho Marhattas. In # June, 1733, 
Marhattas. he a | s0 a {j cc | j n the attack on Bhagwant Rdi, of 

Ghazipur in the Fatehpur district. As a reward for these services lie 
was restored to the governorship of Allahabad, but again removed after a 
few months (November, 1735 to May, 1736). On the invasion of India by 
Nadir Shfih in 1739 Muhammad attended at Dehli, but played no important 
part in the events which then occurred. Ho was admitted to an audience arm- 
ed, on the ground that ho was a mere soldier, and that a soldier’s arms were 
his jewels. When he left he mado no gift. It was for nobles, he said, to pre- 
sent gold and silver. Ho was a soldier, and his head was his offering. 

In the same year Muhammad left court in disgust because the govern- 
ment of Allahabad had been conferred on another. Ho was followed by some 
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imperial officers who had orders to eject him from his dominions. The invad- 
ers wore mot at Rao-ka-Sikandra in Aligarh by Muhammad’s third son Akbar, 
who inflicted on them a defeat. But Akbar was slain on the battle-field 
by his brother Ahmad, whom he had insulted at tho beginning of the 
action. 

In 1743 tho founder of Farukhabad died, at the advanced ago of eighty 
Death and character of (lunar) years. About three hours beforo his death, 
Muhammad Kh4u. to p rove the strength with which God had endowed 

him, he took his bow from his bed, and buried an arrow up to its head 
in the roof of his room. Ho was indeed a man of great energy, and 
in that respect a complete contrast to most of his contemporaries. Ilis 
habits were plain and soldierlike. He always wore clothes of the coarsest stuff. 
In his audience-hall and his house, the only carpets were rows of common mats. 
He never boasted, and his manner was not overbearing. His hospitality was 
great. But when wo turn to tho other side of the picture, we find vices which 
more than counterbalanced these virtues. Muhammad was as cruel and vindic- 
tive as if he had been brod in his father’s country. When he was still a common 
freebooter, he failed to persuade a parganah registrar (kdnungo ) to rocord him as 
owner of a village to which ho had no right. When he became great, the kanungo’s 
refusal to depart from duty was remembered, and the unfortunate official was 
built up alivo in tho Hai Sahib tower of Muhammadabad. It must bo added 
that in the matter of the fair sex Muhammad was far more licentious than be- 
comes a great man. Besides 1,700 women who are said to have been immur- 
ed in his palaces, ho kept 900 others in scattered establishments. He was buried 
in the Haiyat-bagh, or Garden of Life, at Nekpur Kburd of parganah Pahdra, 

^ half a mile west of the Mau gate of the city. In this 

garden ho had caused his son Kahn to plant the stone 
of a fine mango eaten by the emperor Muhammad Shah, The tree which 
gvew from the stone produced fruit that had no equal in Farukhabad. When it 
began to flower, a company of infantry was stationed to keep guard over it ; 
and during the fruit season thirty sers of milk wero daily poured over its 
roots. Muhammad’s tomb stands on an elevated plinth, and is surmounted by 
a high dome which can be seen from some miles round. 

To the fiefs of Shamsabad and Bhojpur, which he held by imperial grant, 
he had added by title of the sword tho remainder of 
Iiis dominions. this district; the western half of Cawnpore; 1 the 

whole of Mainpuri, except perhaps one parganah ; the whole of Eta, save two 

* The dividing lino being drawn from JBithur on the G<mges to Musansgar on tho Jamna*. 


Ilis dominions. 
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small' parganahs in its north-western corner; two parganahs of Budaun, 
one of Shahjahanpur, and parts of Aligarh and Et&wa. Enough has, however, 
been said to show that his possessions varied greatly from time to time. The 
tenure of all largo owners was in those days precarious. The author of 
one of tho histories known as the World-reflecting Mirror (Jdm-i-Jahdn-num,a) 
tells ns that a learned ancestor of his, Hakim Ghul£m Muhammad, obtained 
from Farrukhsiyar (1713-18) the fief of Sakrawa. But the grant was re- 
sumed when the king-making Sayyids of Bfirha deposed and murdered the 
grantor. 1 Similarly, Muhammad was more than once deprived of Sh&hpur 
in Cawnpore. The government of Kanauj, which in 1720 belonged to his 
son Kaim, was afterwards bestowed in succession on several Hindus, in- 
cluding raja Giridhar Bahadur and the Bhadauriya raja. But in 17 SB 
Muhammad objected to the country so near his home being left in tho hands 
of an infidel, and Kanauj was regranted to him. Towards (lie close of his 
life he became governor of Etawa, but in 1710 was displaced by raja Jai 
Singh Sawai. 

Ho had only one legal wife, known as tho Blbi Sahiba, who died on 
the 5th April, 1769, and was buried in the Biliislit 
B&gli, or Garden of Paradise. Thenaw&b had 22 sons 
and 22 daughters. Of the sons, seven were killed in battle, nine died by 
violence, and only six by a natural death. Three survived the cession of 
1802. 

Kaim Khan, entitled Kaim-i-Jang, eldest son of Muhammad, succeeded his 
Kaim Kh&n Kaim-i- J:ing, father without any opposition. Tradition reports him 
2nd Nawab. to have been a fine soldier, but bigoted in religious 

matters. A strict Sunni, he said prayers five times daily, and daily wrote out 
a verso of the Kuran. He was a splendid horseman and a splendid performer 
with the lance. On his favourite steed Fairy he could accomplish the unrival- 
led feat of riding down a sdras crane ( Orus antigone) ; and of tho chase, no 
matter what its form, he was an ardent votary. He could, moreover, with his 
own hand found very fair cannon and make very fair shoes. Thirty or forty 
years ago shoes of a fashion invented by him, and called after him Ki'ntn 
Khdni, were common in Mau and Kaimganj. He lived chiefly in the fort 
which ho had himself founded at New Arnetlii, 2 and near which he planted i\ 
large grove named the Lakhiila. 3 He had four wives, but by none left any 
surviving issue. The only event of interest connected with K&itn Khan's 
reign is his defeat and death at the hands of the Itohillas. 

* Dowaon’ s edition of Elliot’s Historian* % \l\\. y 160. 2 See Gazetteer article o^Amethi. 

3 Lakh , one hundred thousand, + wara a plantations Lakh a wra, Lakhola. 
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K&im bad already joined the Emperor Muhammad Shah against the Itohil* 
Campaign against the ^ as ? an( l had been present at the siege of Bangarh. 1 
Rohillas. On Ahmad Shah’s succession in April, 1748 Ab-ul- 

Mansur Kh&n Safdar Jang, viceroy of Oudh, was appointed prime minister in 
place of Kamr-uddin Khan, Itimad-ud-daula, killed in the battle fought 
against Ahmad Shdh Durani. Safdar Jang looked on all Pathans, whether Ban- 
gash or Rohilla, as his rivals. Once before, in Muhammad Shah’s reign, he had 
failed in his attempt to crush the Rohillas, and lie had long intrigued against 
the Bangash family. lie promished Kairn that, if he ejected the Rohillas, he 
should bo appointed governor of all Rohilkhand. An imperial warrant to that 
effect arrived in September, 1748 ; 2 and at the same time thevazir covertly en- 
couraged the Rohillas to resistance. His older and more experienced servants 
dissuaded the nawabfrom accepting this insidious offer. But the views of 
Kaim’s favourite, the paymaster Mahmiid Khan Afndi, prevailed, and the 
offer was accepted. Rohilkhand was then ruled by the lord protector (Ildfiz- 
ui-Mulk) Rahmat Khan, who with other chiefs was supposed to hold the country 
in trust for the sons of the late nawab Ali Muhammad. Some preliminary efforts 
to bring the Rohillas to terms failed. On the 12th November, 1748, a large 
force set out from Farukhabad, and crossing the Ganges at Kadirganj in Eta, 
advanced towards Budaun, Bangarh, and Aonla. On the 21st November they 
arrived opposite the entrenched camp of the Rohillas, between the villages of 
Daunri and Rasulpur, about four miles south-east of Budaun city. 

The battle began on the monring of the 22nd November, 1748. The first 
attack was directed against the south corner of tho 
grove in which the Rohillas were posted under the 
command of Duudi Khan. They met with fair success, taking the Rohilla 
mms and beffinnincr a hand-to-hand contest. Meanwhile Mazum Khan Afridi, 
brother of paymaster Mahmud, had made a simultaneous attack on the north 
corner held nominally by Sadullah, the youthful son of Ali Muhammad. One 
of tho chiefs was about to fell Sadullah with his mace, when Mazum prevented 
him. Mazum then tried to pull Sadulldh off his elephant, when Sayyid Hasan 
Shah, who was seated behind Sadull&h, shouted to a matchlockman, who, raising 


Battle of Daunri, 


Gazetteer, V., 106-09. Bangarh or Woodbury was a castle which Ali Muhammad the 
Bohilla had built in the north of parganah Budaun. It roust not be confused 1 (as by the Bareilly 
Settlement Report) with the venerable fortress of Ahichhotra in parganah Sarauli. 2 Mr. 

Irvine’s dates have been retained. But there is much conflict of evidence as to the exact 
period of Klim’s fatal campaign against the Rohillas. Hee a note on the date of Ali Muham- 
mad^ death, which shortly preceded the campaign, Gazetteer V.» 108. In that volume 1750 
has been adopted as the year when the battle of Daunri was fought. Two of the chronograms 
given by Mr. Irvine himself in the Asiatic Society’s Journal make the date 1162II., which 
began in December, 1748. The third makes it which began about the beginning of 

the game month in 1749, and coincided chiefly with 1750. 
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his gun, shot Mazum through the chest. Mulla SarcUr Khan now advanced 
rapidly and brought the whole of the Bangash leaders under fire. A host of 
them were killed. Mabmiid* Khan himself drove his elephant forward, but 
was soon shot dead. Each in his turn, the sons of naw&b Muhammad Khdu 
advanced, but were shot down one after another. 

Kaim Khan now headed a charge in person, and the Rohillas gave way. 
They were pursued down into a ravine, acrosfc which their retreat lay. Round the 
edge of this ravine the land was covered wit£ high crops of spiked millet. Hero 
there were over 3,000 men, called up by H&fiz Rahrnat as a reinforcement, who 
were still hidden amongst the high stems. A volley was fired down on the 
advancing Bangash troops. Raja Hindu Singh of Sachendi, Qanga Singh of 
Shiurajpur, and Kusal Singh of Kura, 1 at this critical momont turned and fled. 
Many of tho Bangash leadors wore slain, and tho nawab’s elephant was sur- 
rounded by the Rohillas. After a short time »a ball struck K&im on tho 
forehead, and he fell dead. The survivors loft the battle-field, retreated in con- 
fusion to the Ganges, and returned to Farukhabad. 

Two Rohillas had stripped the Nawab’s body of tho rich clothes and jewels 
he wore. To prevent recognition, they cut off his head and concealed it. The 
headless trunk was, however, identified, through some of those made prisoners, 
by a mark on tho thigh which they had seen when tho nawab bathod. Tho 
head was afterwards recovered, and when it had been sewn on, tho corpse was 
forwarded with due honour to Farukhabad. It was buried in the Baiyat Bagli, 
dose to Muhammad Khan’s grave. 

As the result of this victory, tho Rohillas obtained possession of all the 
Loss of parganas in Bu- pargtmas belonging to tho Bangash nawabs on tho 
daun and Shahjahfcnpur. ] e ft bank of tho Ganges, except (1) Khakhatmau-Dab- 
liya, (2) Amritpur-Islamganj, and (3) Paramnagar. These, which now consti- 
tute the Aligarh tahsil, were saved through the bravery of an unnamed officer. 
The Rohillas had already advanced to Khakhatmau when his obstinate resis- 


tance caused them to retreat. 

At tho instigation of the Bibi Sahiba, mother of Kaim, his brother Imam 
Khan, eleventh son of naw&b Muhammad, was raised 
Imam Khan, 3rd nawttb. ^ cua hion. His reign did not extend beyond a 

few months, and he enjoyed but little authority. An unsuccessful attempt was 
made by tho Bibi S&hiba to engage a Marhatta army, on a promised pay- 
ment of twenty ldkhs of rupees. 


1 Sachendi and Shitir&jpur arc in Cawnpore, Rtira in Etawa. Some account of the lines 
which these three rfcjas represented has been given in the notices on those districts, Gazetteer, 
V. and VI. 
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In December, 1749, the emperor Ahmad Sh&li, attended by the vazir 
Safdar Jang and a numerous train of nobles, marched from Dehli as far as 
Koil, on his way to resume the Bangash territory. Thence Safdar Jang, with 
his more immediate dependents and an army pf forty thousand Irfinis, pro- 
ceeded eastwards to ThAna DaryAoganj in Eta, forty-five miles north-west of 
Farukhabad. 1 Orders were issued to raja Nawal Rai Kayath, deputy gov- 
ernor of Oudh, to march from Lucknow to Farukhabad. Crossing the Gan- 
ges and Kdli rivers, he advanced oq^ Khudaganj, where 29,000 Afghdns were 
posted with guns. They were induced, however, to retire on Farukhabad, and 
Nawal occupied Khudaganj. 

Negotiations were opened by the Bibi Sahiba, who, on promise of a favour- 
able settlement, came by way of Mau to Thana Daryaoganj. Long disputes 
and discussions ensued, till at length it was agreed that on payment of sixty 
ldkhs of rupees, the old territory should bo confirmed by grant to naw&b 
Iin&m Khan. Having thus beguiled the Afghans till his opportunity arrived, 
Safdar declared his treachery. The payments in cash and goods were by his 

Treacherous conflsca servan f a falsely appraised at forty-five l&khs only, 
tion of the Farukhabad leaving a balance of fifteen lakhs. In obedienco to his 
territory. orders, the Bibi S&hiba was taken back to the vazir’s 

camp and there detained. The vazir himself marched eastwards to Farukhabad 
past Mau, which, in spite of Nawal’s exhortations, he did not venture to attack* 
He encamped at the small town of Yaktitganj, some six miles south-east of the 
city, while Nawal, marching through Shamsabad, occupied Farukhabad itself. 
After a short stay, Safdar broke up his camp and returned to Delhi by way of 
Muhammadabad and Sarai Agbat in Eta, taking with him five of the principal 
Mas whom he had arrested on the advice of raja Nawal Rai. 

The annexation of the Bangash domains had now been accomplished. 
Raja Nawal Rai, to whose jurisdiction the newly acquired territory was added, 
seized five of Muhammad Kh&n’s sons and sent them under guard to the 
fort of Allahabad. The Bibi Sahiba was kept under surveillance, and removed 
to Kanauj, where Nawal R&i now fixed his headquarters. 

Great discontent aroso among the Pathans owing to the exactions of Na- 
wal R&f s subordinate agents, who levied fines up to the very confines of Mau. 
At length the Bibi Sahiba escaped from Kanauj and returned to that place. 2 
She obtained her liberty through the devotion of S&hib Rai Munshi, an old 

1 One account says he encamped at Surajpur, i.e., perhaps, Surajpur ghat in Karnpil. 

2 Bhe started at dead of night. Her bullock-cart is said to hare travelled the whole dis- 
tance, that is sixty*one miles, in nine hours. Sunshine, relays of horses, a modern vehicle, and 
metalled road, could not have brought her to the end of her journey faster. Some cavalry 
next morning pursued her as far as the Kali nadi, but of course without finding her. 
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servant of the State, who persuaded his caste-fellow Nawal RAi, while in a con- 
dition of drunken eomplacency, to sign an order for her release. On her arri- 
val, she lost no time in stirring up the warlike spirit of the PathAns, and taunt- 
ed them with their meek submission. 

Ahmad KhAn, second son of the nawAb Muhammad, was called from Lis 
retirement at Farukhabad and put at the head of the 

Ahmad Khan, 4th nawab, , , .. .. . . , 

restores the fortunes of movement, in his^selection the Jbibi bahiba had Lad 

his family. no vo j ce ^ f or w ^ no t amongst her favourites. Ho 

had murdered his brother Akbar. Under his brother KAim he had become con- 
tractor for the revenues of SakrAwa and other revenues. But his ill-concealed 
ambition had called forth an order for his execution, and he had fled first to Ru- 
dAin of Kampil and afterwards to Dehli. On KAim’s defeat and death he had re- 
turned to a penurious existence at Farukhabad. Rustam Khan Afridi, a rich 
PathAn of Mau, now advanced a considerable sum for his expenses, and some 
thousands of rupees were obtained from a ricli Kurmi of Chalauli in the same 
neighbourhood. The police posts of Nawal Rai at Shamsabad and other places 
for many miles round Mau wore soon overpowered. In the middle of the rainy 
months, in July, 1750, the PathAn army commenced its march eastwards. 
Starting from Chaloli, and passing through Farukhabad, it encamped succes- 
sively at Amdnabad and at Rajepur, near Khudaganj. On the other side*Nawal 
Rai, as soon as ho heard of the rising, left Shahabad-Kanauj with his troops, 
and was just able to cross the Kali and encamp at Khudaganj before the arri- 
val of the PathAns. As he had received orders from Safdar Jang to avoid an 
engagement till the arrival of reinforcements, he surrounded his camp with an 
entrenchment and remained on the defensive. 

On the 21st and 22nd July, 1750, the vazir detached a force of twenty 
thousand men, under NAsir-ud-din Haidar aud others, for the reinforcement of 
Nawal Rai. When this little army had reached Sakit in Eta, rAja Jaswant 
Singh of Mainpuri sent immediate information to Nawab Ahmad, warning him 
that if he did not strike a blow at once, be would be lost. 

At three hours after sunset on Thursday the 1st August, 1750, Ahmad, 
He wins the battle of Khan set out at the head of twelve thousand foot and 
Kb6daganj, where the twelve hundred horse to surprise the rAja’s camp, 
wal Rai, is slain. To effect this purpose it was necessary to make a 

long d&our to the sonth. Here, near the river, 1 they found the hne 
of defence held by Barha Saiyids, who were unprovided with cannon. The 
first attack was repulsed. But by threatening suicide Ahmad KMn succeeded 

1 The exact spot is said to bare been the boundary of Kailha and Gangui villages, about a 
mile .vest of KhudSganj. 
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in rallying the fugitives, and led them to a second and more successful attempt. 
They made their way into the camp and threw it into the utmost confusion. 
The night was dark and rainy ; and the artillerymen, not knowing where the 
enemy was, fired off their pieces without doing any execution. 

Meanwhilo Nawal Rai, who was deep in his devotions, was forced with some 
difficulty to mount his elephant. 1 The fighting went on in tho confusion and 
darkness till tho day broke on Friday morning. Nawal Rai was soon after 
sunrise shot dead, and his elephant-driver made off with his body, across the 
river, to Kanauj. The retreat then became general, and many of the fugitives 
were drowned in attempting to follow their chiefs corpse. Kanauj was evacuated 
by the vazar’s troops, and occupied by Ahmad Khan. 

An immense booty fell into tho hands of the Pathans. The nawdb then 
returned in state to Farukhabad, which had been occupied, but evacuated on 
news of his victory, by Bamtela marauders. 

During tho interval Safdar Jang had gathered together a large force, with 

Ah mail defeats hu ene- which he left Dehli on the 6th July, 1750. He was 
my Safdar in Eta. encamped near Marahra in Eta, when ho received 

intelligence of the defeat and death of Nawal Rai. Orders were issued to 
the governor of Allahabad fort to murder the fivo captive sons of nawab 
Muhammad ; and the five other Farukhabad hostages who had been taken 
to Dehli, were there executed in presence of the vazir’s son, Jalalud-din Haidar, 
better known as Shuja-ud-daula. 3 

Nawab Ahmad on his side advanced westward from Farukhabad to 
resist the vazir’s invasion. The two armies met each other at a place called 
Ihim Chatauni in Eta, seven milos east of Sahawar and five miles west of Pafci&Ii. 
Early in the morning of the 13th September, 1750, tho battle began by tho 
advance of Ismdil Khan and Suraj Mai Jat at the head of fifty thousand men. 
Their attack was directed against the wing of tho Farukhabad forces com- 
manded by Rustam Kh&n Afrfdi. His force was overpowered, he was him- 
self slain, and his troops were pursued for several miles in tho direction of 
Aliganj. By the death of Rustam the nawab became rid of a powerful rival, 
who, had he lived, would liavo claimed by previous agreement half tho fruits of 
victory. 

A messenger arrived and whispered in Ahmad Khan s car that Rustam 
Khan Afridi was slain. Turning with calmness to his leaders, the nawab cried 
out that Rustam Khiinhad overcome the army opposed to him ; that if they did 

1 His war-cry on this occasion was u Mar more sdre kun jrnn ko ." — “ Slay me all these 
greengrocers •*' Hindus, as already shown (p. > note), used then to despise the Musalmans 

for growing vegetables. 2 One of these miraculous victims is said to have walked tea 

paces, stood still, and told the beads o£ his rosary, after his head had been cut otf. 
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not exert themselves, all the honours of the day would be another’s* As the 
two armies closed for a hand-to-hand encounter, a Path&n defied any man on 
the other side to single combat. N&sir-ud-din Haidar, the vazir’s brother-in-law, 
accepted the challenge* Both the champions fell from their horSes covered with 
wounds and both expired on the spot. 

The fall of their champion, and the defection of K&mgdr the Balucb, 
who had perhaps been bribed by Ahmad, chilled the courage of the vazfr’s 
troops. They began to lose heart and gave way before the Pathan onset. 
Muhammad Ali Kh&n, of tho cavalry and Ntirul Hasan of Bilgr&m, two of the 
vazir’s officers, endeavoured in vain to make the men keep their ground. The 
Path&ns gradually fought their way up to the neighbourhood of the vazir’s 
elephant. At this time, a Path&n from Tilhar in Sh&hjah&npur arrived, at the 
head of a small body of men ho was bringing to join Ahmad’s standard. By 
the nawab’s order be attacked the rear of tho Vazir’s position, whose troops 
being thus thrown into confusion, allowed their enemy to approach quite close to 
their leader. The newly-arrived Pathans now fired a volley. Tho vazir’s 
elephant driver was shot dead, and tho vazir himself, wounded in tho neck, sunk 
into his hauda in a swoon. He thus escaped notice, and the Path&ns passed 
on. The imperial troops were now in complete confusion, and flight became 
general. In the pursuit nawab Isli&k Khdn gave himself out for Safdar Jang, 
and was slain. Meanwhile tho vazir had been carried off in safety to Marahra, 
where his wound was dressed. Raja Suraj Mai Jdt and Ism&il Beg Klidn, on 
their return from pursuing Rustam Khan’s defeated corps, found the fortune of 
the day had changed, and were glad to be allowed to withdraw unmolested. 

The territory from Koil in Aligarh to Akbarpur-Shdhpur in Cawnpore 
was taken possession of, and arrangements made for 

Ahmad occupies the dis- . 

tricts from Aligarh to occupying tho whole of Oudh. Ahmad s advance on 
Cawnpore, Dehli was stopped by a conciliatory charter 1 from the 

emperor, forwarded through nawdb Firoz Jang, son of Asaf J6b, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk. He then returned to Farukhabad, while his son Mahmfid proceeded to 
Lucknow, and a force under Sh&di Khdn, son of naw&b Muhammad, advanced 
down the Duab in the direction of Allahabad. Mausiir Ali, son of Nawdb Mu- 
hammad, was appointed governor of Ph&phund, which then included parganahs 
Saurfkh, Sakatpur, and Sakr&wa; while a trusted officer named Excalibar Khdn 
was despatched in the same capacity to Shamsabad and Clihibramau. The fio- 
hillas took possession of Sh&hdbad and Khairabad. 

1 It was at this time probably that Ahmad received the title of Gh&lib-i - Jang . Jang 
fight seems to have been a necessary part of any title conferred on recognized ruling member 
of his house. Thus his father had been Ghazanfar-i- Jang , and hit brother Kaim-i- Jang ; 
his sou afterwards became Muwffar-i Jang and his grandson Nteir-i-Jang* 
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, Although aided by the rising of many landholders in the lower 
Duab, such as Rup Singh Khiohar, Sumer Singh Chandela and others, ShAdi 
KhAn effected nothing. Re was met and defoated near Kora in Fatehpur 
by nawAb Baka-ull&h KhAn, RAe Partap NArayan, and Ali Kuli Khan 
Kkarji. 

The defeat of ShAdi KhAn called nawAb Ahmad again into the field. At 
and besieges Allaha- the head of a considerable force, he marched from 
Kanauj to Allahabad, where he invested the fort after 
plundering the town. His headquarters were at Jhusi. Detachments were des- 
patched eastwards towards Jaunpur, Azamgarh, and Benares, under Sahib 
ZamAu KhAn DilAzAk of Jaunpur, who was related to the nawab by marriage. 
ItAja Pirthipat Sombansi of PartAbgarh also presented himself, and his offer 
of aid was accepted. RAja Balvvant Bhuinhar of Benares now opened negotia- 
tions, and after some hesitation obeyed a summons to come to Jhusi. He 
seems, however, to have staved off taking any decided part till nawAb Ahmad 
KhAn’s tide of fortune had turned. Ho was thus saved the fato which so soon 
overtook rAja Pirthipat. 

Nawab Baka-ullah KhAn, who commanded the vazir’s troops, throw a bridge 
of boats across the Jamna below the fort, and withdrew his headquarters to 
Avail. A Gosain named Indargir, from Moth in JhAtisi, who happened to be on 
the spot, enlisted with his five thousand naked men under Baka-ullah Khan’s 
standard. Desultory fighting went on between the opposing armies for a 
space of some four months, without either side having gained any substantial 
advantage. A fiue was levied from Benares, but, owing to Balwant Singh's 
procrastination, the occupation was not really obtained of any of the territory 
lying east of Allahabad. 

Meanwhile Safdar Jang had reached Dehli upon the 20th September, 

Safdar enlists the aid l 75 '*- For somo time ho kept himself shut up in his 
of the Marhattas, house, brooding over his disgrace. At length having 

roused himself, ho planned a reconciliation with the all-powerful eunuch, 
the nawAb nAzir Jawid Khan, to whom he paid a heavy bribe. By the eunuch’s 
mediation he was admitted to Ahmad Shah’s presence and restored to favour. 
Messengers were then sent to Kotah in RAjputAna to hire the Marhattas under 
Jai Apa Bfndia and MulhAr RAo GaekwAr. The services of Suraj Mai Jat, 
raja of Bhartpur, were also engaged. 

In the month of March 1751, Shadil KhAn, the Farukhabad prefect, was 
who march on Farukha- expelled from the neighbourhood of Koil, and after a 
short resistance withdrew across tho Ganges to Ka- 
dir Chaukin Budaun, whence ho marched eastwards along tho left bank of tho 
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Ganges to Farukhabad. The report of Shddil Khdn’s retreat soon reached naw&b 
Ahmad returns from Ahmad Allahabad, An immediate return to Fa- 

Allahabad. rukhabad was the only course open for adoption. On 

. reaching Farukhabad, it was decided to leave the city and its fort to their fate. 
Entrenchments were thrown up round a small fort three miles east of the city, 
close to the ferry of Husainpur. This fort is now known as Fatehgarh. It is 
and shuts himself up on a bank overlooking the Ganges, with the main 

in Fatehgarh. stream flowing close benoath it. The deep ravines 

on the land side served to strengthen the defences in that direction. Hero the 
nawab took up his quarters with his chief men and the troops which had remained 
faithful. Most of the mercenaries had disappeared during tho march from 
Allahabad to Farukhabad. 

The Marhattas marched down the Duab, plundering and destroying as they 
passed, till they reached Farukhabad. T&ntia Gangadhar, who commanded tho 
advanced troops, endeavoured to take some guns which had been left at Yakiit- 
ganj, five miles south of tho city. The Pathans met hitn in force, put his men 
to flight, and removed the guns in triumph to their entrenchment at Fatoh- 
garh. The Marhattas then placed their headquarters at Kasim Biigh, about hall' 
a mile from the fort, on the land side ; while tho vazir proceeded to Singfram- 
pur, a village and ferry some eleven or twelve miles further down the Ganges. 
Aid had been begged from the Rohillas. Tho regent Rahmat wished to 
refuse tho request. But Sadull&li Khan, by the advice of Bahadur Khfin, the 
Farukhabad envoy, decided to inarch with his own troops. He started at tho 
head of twelve thousand men. 

Meanwhile at Fateligarh the Marhattas daily besieged the fort. On their 
The Marhattas besiege side the Pathans made repeated sorties. Little im- 
Fatchgarh. prossiou was effected by either side. An attempt made 

by the vazir to throw a bridge of boats across the river at Singirampur 
was defeated by a force under Laid Shydm Singh, detached by Mahmud 
Khan, the nawab’s son, who had marched up the other side of the river from 
Jhusi, and was encamped opposite Fatehgarh. 

After the investment of Fatehgarh had lasted more than a month, it became 
known that Sadullah was approaching with reinforcements. Rahmat wrote to 
warn the vazir. The vazir then proposed to Apa Sindia and Mulbdr Rdo that 
Peace is proposed, but negotiations for a peace should be opened with Ahmad, 
rejected by Ahmad. The two Marhatta leaders agreed and messengers 

were sent to Ahmad. In spite, however, of the terms offered, ten ldkhs ot 
indemnity and two Oudh parganahs which adjoined his own frontier, tktf 
nawab rejected all overtures. 



AHMAD EVACUATES FATEHGARH AND RETIRES INTO ROHILKHAND. 1^7 

Next day Sadull&h arrived on the left bank of the river opposite Fatehgarh, 
and joined his forces to those of Mahmiid Khan. Naw&b Ahmad desired 
Sadull&h first of all to effect a junction with his forces, but, above all, 
His Rob ilia allies are de- n °t to l© av e the river bank unprotected. In spite 
feated by the Marhattas. 0 f this warning, Sadullah, led away by youthful 

rashness and by zeal to distinguish himself, decided to attack the Marhattas, 
who had crossed over in force at Singirampur, where a bridge had at 
length been made. The first onset was successful, and in the eagerness of 
pursuit the Kohillas and Mahmud Khan were drawn far from the river 
bank. B&hadur Khan of Farukhabad, who was most in advance, was surrounded 
by the Sindus and slain. Sadullah Khan, hearing of his death, determined to 
retreat. Mahmud Kh&n then made the best of bis way across the river to 
Fatehgarh, where he rejoined his father. After nightfall the camp of the 
Rokillas on the opposite bank was fired, and the sight of the flames struck 
terror into Ahmad Khan’s garrison. 

Ahmad, however, made all arrangements apparently needed for prolonged 

lie evacuates Fatehgarh resistance, and tried to infuse some courage into his 
and retires into Kohilkhand. men# ]3 u t the panic spread. During the night, 

seeing that further attempt at defence was useless, the naw&b with his 
kinsmen and ' chiefs left the fort, and made off to the ferry of Kamraul, 
fifteen miles above Fatehgarh, where he swam his elephant Montenegro 1 
across. Passing through Amritpur and Skahjahanpur, he took refuge in 
Aoula. The Marhattas overtook many of the fugitives at Shikdrpur ghat, four 
miles above Fatehgarh, and many were slain. Jn the morning, the Marhattas 
occupied Fatehgarh, after having killed many of the remaining dofenders and 
made a number of prisoners. Nawab Ahmad received shelter from the 
Rohillas of Aonla, who seem to have now identified themselves completely with 
his cause. They all marched as rapidly as possible towards the Lower 
Himalaya. When they learnt, however, that Safdar Jang had gone to 
Lucknow, and that the campaign against them was postponed till after the 
rainy season, they returned to their homes. 

When the rains of 1751 were over, the Pathans advanced eastwards once 
more. The Marhattas retreated before them ; and the advance continued to a 
point opposite Singirampur, where the Marhattas crossed into this district by a 
bridge of boats, which they destroyed behind them. The vazi'r hurried back 
from Lucknow, crossed the river at Mahdi-gh&t, joined the Marhattas and re- 
sumed the offensive. The Path&ns were repulsed and marched up the left bank 
°f the river. Their first intention bad been to cross into pargana Kampil by 


1 Kalapahar. 
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Siirajpur-ghdt ; but this plan was abandoned, and they retreated in some con- 
fusion to Aoula. After a short delay, occupied in collecting the most valuable 
part of their property, both % the Rohillas and Ahmad Khdn resumed their re- 
treat Passing through Murddabad and Kdshfpur, they sought shelter at the 
foot of the hills near Chilkiya. 

An entrenchment was formed, and with the aid of supplies furnished 

Ahmad and the Rohillas b y tl}0 ™J a of Almo^a they succeeded in holding 
are blockaded at Chilkia, their own for many months. All efforts to dislodge 

them or cut off their water-supply were frustrated. Attacks by Indar 

Gir Gosain and others on the entrenchment were repulsed with loss. 

At length word was brought from Dehli that Ahmad Shah Dur&ni was 

on his way to invade Hindustan a second time. The emperor counselled Saf- 

dar Jang to effect a peace. The Marhattas were also anxious to conclude the 

campaign, and Apa Sindia appears to have been secretly favourable to the Pa- 

where a peace is struck thans. After some discussion, it was arranged that 

with the Marhattas. the debt J ue fry Safdar Jang to the Marhattas, for the 

expenses of the campaign, should bo transferred to Ahmad Khan, who alienated 

to them half of his territory till the debt should bo extinguished. This arrangc- 

„ meat took place about March or April, 1752. Of the 

Its terms. 

forty-four parganas whi ch Ahmad once* possessed, he 
was assumed to still hold thirty-three, A fair idea of the half which he and 
his heirs retained may be gathered from the list at p. 4 ; but exact accuracy of 

Alienation to the Mar enumeration is impossible. The other half, which he 
hattas of half the Ranguah made over to Mulhar R&o Gaekw&r by a deed engraved 
territory. on copper, would seem to have included the following 

parganahs and two others: — (1) Bhongaon in Mainpuri;(2) Mihrabad in 
Sh&bjah£npur ; (3) Amritpur, (4) Saurikh, (5) Sakatpur, (6) Talgram 
and (7) Kanauj in this district; (8) Auraiya-Ph&phund and (9) Etawa 
in Etdwa ; (10) Bilhaur, (11) Shahpur-Akbarpur, (12) Shilirajpur and (13) 
Musenagar-Bhognipur in Cawnpore; (14) Soron-Badariya and (14|) half of 
M&rahra in Eta. The management of the Marhatta parganas seems, however, 
to have been left in the hands of Ahmad, who, after paying the expenses of 
their administration, handed over the balance to two Dakkkani bankers 
stationed at Kanauj and Aliganj. The Baydn-i- Wiki asserts that the territory 
left to Ahmad Kh6n brought in twenty-two l&khs of rupees. Kanauj and 
Akbarpur-Sh&hpur were, according to the same authority, bestowed on Gobind 
the Bundela, Mihrabad on the Rohillas and some other parganahs on Safdar 
Jang. Matters remained in this position, till after the battle of P&nipat in 
January, 1761. 



AHMAD RECOVERS FROM THE MARHATTAS HIS LOST TERRITORY, fg# 


Daring Ahmad ShAh DurAni’s fifth invasion, in 1756-57, Ahmad KhAn 
appears to have taken no direct part in the conflict. But GhAzi-ud-din KhAn, 
Imad-ul-Mulk, who was deputed by the invader to levy a fine from Shuja-ud- 
daula, received substantial aid when passing through Farukkabad towards Oudh. 
Meanwhile Ahmad ShAh had retreated rather hurriedly from Mathura to Dehli, 
Tlioro the emperor having complained of ImAd-ul-Mulk, he was supplanted by 
Najib Khdn the Rohilla, who was created Amfr-ul-Umara. Imad-ul-Mulk 
immediately retaliated by making Ahmad KhAn a rival Amir-ul-Umara, and 
appointing him to tho post of imperial paymaster ( bakhshi ). 

In 1760 Ahmad Shah invaded IlindtistAn for the sixth timo. Ahmad KhAn 
and the Rohilla leaders were presented to him at Koil on tho 18th July, 1860. 
Ahmad KhAn did good service by providing supplies. When, in October, 1760, 
Ahmad Shah moved from Aniipshahr to Panipafc, Ahmad Khan accompanied 
him and remained till the crowning victory over tho Marhattas was fought upon 
the 7th January, 1761. Ahmad Klmn was posted on the right wing and did 
<rood service. 

After their defeat at Pan i pat, the Marhattas withdrew from Northern India 

, for several years. Ahmad Khan seized the opportunity 
Ahmad recovers from tho 

Marhattas almost the whole to recover all or nearly all the territory of which he had 
of his lost lenitory. been deprived. But Etawa and Phaphund in EtAwa, 

and Shikohabad in Mainpuri, were permanently lost, for, upon his departure from 
Hindustan, Ahmad Shah had granted them to Inuyat, son of liahmat the Rohilla. 

The recovery of the liberated territory, coupled with other reasons, occa- 
sioned a quarrel with nawAb Shuja-ud'daula, who, having cleared the lowor 
Du&bof the Marhattas, wished to appropriate all the parganahs formerly alienated 
from Ahmad KhAn and lately in possession of tho Marhattas. With the em- 
peror ShAh Alam in his train, Shuja advanced in the end of 1762 as far as 


Kanauj, with tho intention of conquering Farukkabad. His ostensible reasons 
were that Ahmad had caused elephants to fight, established a royal pavilion 
( gul&lbdri '), and assumed other privileges of royalty. Ahmad, however, mad a 
such vigorous preparations, and was so well supported by liahmat and tho 
Holiillas, that the project was abandoned, liahmat encamped in the fort at 
latehgarh; at Zulfikargarh, near the city, a bridge-of-boats conveyed his 
llohillas across the Ganges ; and tho Bangash artillery was sent out to tho 
hanks of the Bagar, just beyond Yakutganj. Large levies flocked in, as well 
from the surrounding districts as from Mau, AtAipur, and Shamsabad. Najib 
KhAn on this occasion marched down tho Duab, burning and destroying. 
Massing through Nabiganj and Khudaganj, ho joined the vazir at Kanauj. His 
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troops broke out into tumult, and openly refused to fight' against fellow 
Patkdns* From Nabiganj six thousand of them deserted to join Ahmad. Ho 
found also that the Rohillas, including his own father-in-law, Dundi Khdn, were 
firmly resolved not to abandon the cause of naw&b Ahmad. Ho was permitted 
to visit Farukliabad without his army, and thence proceeded to the Rohilla 
camp, to see what could be done to win over Rahmat to his views* But Rakmat 
rtjected his overtures; and as he passed the Kali nadi, the Bangask forces, drawn 
out on its banks, had shown that its strength was not to be trifled with. By 
his advice, the vazir and the emperor withdrew to their own territory. Both, 
however, seem to have revisited the district next year (1763), when, on their 
return from a victorious campaign in Bundelkhand, they encamped at MalulL 
ghat and crossed the Ganges. 1 After his defeat by the English at Baksar on 
the 23rd October, 17 64, Shnja-ud-daula, having failed to obtain the services of 
the Rohillas, was fain to visit his hereditary enemy Ahmad Khan at Faniklia- 
Lad. Ahmad refused to take the field, and strongly advised Shuja-ud-daula to 
make peace with the English. Shtija disregarded this advice, and with aid from 
Ghazi-ud-din Khan, Imad-ul-mulk, and some Marhattas, ho set out eastwards. 
In May, 1765, he was again defeated at Kora-Jahanabad in Fatehpur, and this 
defeat was followed by the taking of Kalpi in Jalaun. Skuja returned to 
Farukliabad, encamping first in the Ilaiydt Bagh, and afterwards at Fatehgarli. 
Aftor this second defeat, he was more readily persuaded to follow Ahmad Khan’s 
advice. Overtures from general Carnac were brought to Farukhabad by Hai 
Rhyatn Lai. A treaty with the English was signed at Allahabad in August, 
1765. Samru, M. Madcc, and the other Frenchmen in the nawdb vazir’s 
employ, on hearing this, left Farukhabad with their whole force, and tendered 
their services to Jawahir Singh Jut. At the vazir’s request, captain (after- 
wards general) Martin was sent by general Carnac with one battalion of 
sepoys to escort the vazir’s family from Farukhabad to Lucknow. 

The Marhattas, who had not been seen north of the Jammi since 1761, rnado 
Campaign with the Mar- their appearance again in 1769 under Mahdaji Sindia, 
hattas, Tiikaji Iiolk&r, Ram Chandar Ganesh, and others. 

They levied tribute from the Kdjput princes, defeated the Juts at Bhartpur 
and mulcted them of sixty-five lakhs of rupees. Next they entered into an 
agreement with Najib Khan to attack Farukhabad. Nawab Ahmad was 
joined in his defence by the Rohillas, whose fief of Etawa was equally 
threatened. Crossing the Ganges on a bridge-of-boats, Rahmat encamped between 
Farukhabad and Fatehgarh. Najib Khan fell ill and died in October, 1770 , 

1 Chahdr Gutzur-i-Shujdr, Dowsou’s Elliot, VIII., 215. 
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land bis son Zabita Khdn succeeded in escaping from the Marhattas, who 
wished to detain him. 

The Marhattas continued the campaign alone. In several actions they 
Who recover their half defeated the Path&ns, who did not behave with their 
Of the Bangash territories. usua l B pi„t At length Rahmat lvhfin relinquished 

Etdwa and Shikohabad. About May, 1771, the Rohillas returned home. Nawab 
Ahmad, thus left alone to face the whole brunt of the attack, was quickly 
forced to return to tbe Marhattas the 1 parganahs which they had held from 
1752 to 17G1. From 1771 to the cession the Bangash territory consisted of 
the remaining 16^ parganahs. 1 

At this time Shah A lam, who had been settled at Allahabad by tho 
English, was urged by his then fa vourite, Ilisam-ud-din Khan, to return to Deli- 
li. It was obvious that without aid such return was impossible. An imperial 
letter was therefore sent to Ahmad Khan, making great promises ; and tho 
letter was accompanied by a robe of honour. Ahmad accepted the proposal 
and ordered every preparation to be made. An answer was sent inviting tho 
emperor to Farukhabad. Shortly after this Shdh Alam heard of the return 
of the Marhattas, and Saif-ud-dln Muhammad Khan was sent to them. An 
arrangement was concluded with them, and Ahmad Khan’s proffer of service 


Ahmad’s death 


and character. 


neglected. 

Nawab Ahmad had for some time suffered from partial blindness. At length 
ho entirely lost tho use of his sight. The ministra- 
tions of quacks and liberal distributions of alms fail- 
ed to restore it. In July, 1771, lie fell severely ill, at the time when Shah 
Alam was daily expected to reach Farukhabad. lie died on tho 12th July, 
1771, and was buried in the Bihislit-fiagh, 

Though much favoured by fortune, he was a man of rather weak and 
ambitious character ; one of those who instead of 
achieving greatness have greatness thrust upon them. 
'His passion was rathor for building palaces- and hearing music than for med- 
dling in polities. He neglected more than one opportunity of obtaining ascend- 
ancy at Dehli. But into the easy-going life which ho adopted ho was perhaps 
forced by physical and mental defects. To a congenital limp was added the blind- 
ness of his later years ; and tho stories which are told of him do more honour 
to his heart than his head. He had an odd affection for new coins, and 
would have such as entered his treasury spread out on the ground before him. 

1 Enumerated supra , p. 2 Of these he built or restored six — (!) the Khas Mahal, (2) 

the Silabat Mahal, (a) the Mubarik Mahal, and (4) the ball of audience in the latter, all 
fct Farukhabad • (5) the Kaimini gate of the fort ; and (Oy borne structures in a fort at Muu. 
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While he was gloating over them his attendants would come in and out with 
wax on their feet, and thereby abstract in a few hours several hundreds of 
rupees. When the naw&b observed that the rupees loft his presence in far 
fewer bags than they entered it, ho would suggest that they must have shrunk 
from too long an exposure to the sun. The lictors who cleared the way boforo 
him or beat offenders used to employ for that purpose bambus split down a 
portion of their length. Like harlequin’s wands, these weapons produced a 
great deal of noise, but very little hurt. Their loud accompaniment to the fic- 
titious howls of the sufferers always moved the nawab to pity ; and culprits 
would leave his presence with gifts that substantially salved their bruises. 
His charity was indeed unbounded ; and ho is famed in the history of his time 
for the generous shelter which ho affordod to many fugitive nobles from Dehli, 
who left that city in 1760. The principal group was formed by the famous 
Gh&zi-ud-din, lmdd-ul-Mulk, 1 and other kinsmen of the deceased vazfr Kamr- 
uddin Khan, Itimad-ud-daula. Many of these nobles resided for ten or twelve 
years in Farukhabad. 

Ahmad Khan had four wives — (1) Dulhin Begam, daughter of the chief 
ofRudainin Kampil ; (2) RAni Sdhiba ; (3) Bibi Fakhr-un-Nissa ; (4) Bibi 
Khairan or Khair-un-Nisa, the mother of Muzaffar Jang and Dil Dalcr Khan. 
With this last-named lady he fell in love by mere hearsay. His attachment to 
her was perhaps strengthened by the fact that at the time of their marriage she 
was of his favourite age. He would constantly exclaim, after the wedding, 

(< Shardb-i-do-sdlah va ?nashuka-i-sczdah-sdl(ih Ilamm has ast barae snhbat-i-sa- 


gldr-o-kabir ” — that is, ho thought wine aged two years and a mistress aged 
thirteen company enough for a man of any station. Ho had throe sons and ouo 
daughter. The eldest son, Mahmud Khan, died in his father’s lifetime. The 
other two were Muzaffar Jang, his successor, born 1757-58, and Dil Daler Khan. 
The daughter, Sitara Begam, was married to a cousin, Muhammad Zaman Ivban. 

When Muzaffar Jang suoceeded his father he was a lad of 13 or 14 years 


Muzaffar Jang, 6th nawab. 


only. But the princely power was for a time faith- 
fully wielded by the paymaster Fakhr-ud-daula, whoso 


first task was to repress a disturbance raised by Murtaza, one of the surviving 


sons of naw&b Muhammad Khan. 


The immediate outlook was far from bright. The emperor Skdh Alam was 
at Kanauj, on his way to Dehli, when he heard of Ahmad Khan’s death. -His 
chief adviser, Hisfim-ud-din Khdn, intending to resume the Farukhabad 
territory, sent an urgent message for aid to Mahdaji Sindia, then in tho 


1 For some account of Im£d-ul-Mulk’s career eee Elpbinstone’a History. He was a son of the 
first Nizam. 
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Upper DuAb; and the emperor marched at once through Khudaganj to 
Farukhabad, encamping at Saraiya, just outside the city. On his side, Fakhr- 
ud-daula collected a large force of Pathins and made every preparation for a 
stout resistance. He then wrote respectfully to the emperor, proposing a settle- 
ment. HisAm-ud-din raised every obstacle, hoping that on the arrival of the 
Jlarhattas he would be ablo to settle the affair in his own way. 

Fakhr-ud-daula then made overtures to nawab Najaf Khan, who was in 
the emperor’s suite ; and he succeeded in arranging for nawAb Muzaffar Jang’s 
succession, upon payment of six lakhs of rupees to the emperor and one lakh 
to Najaf. Muzaffar Jang, accompanied by sixty-three of his brethren and chief 
men, was escorted to the emperor’s camp by a force of 3,000 men. The nawab 
and his brother Dil Daler Khan were presented and received the usual investi- 
ture. ShAh Alam then departed for Nabfganj, in Mainpuri, where lie remained 
three months. He was there joined by MahdAji Sindia with 20,000 men and 
fifty guns. The Marhatta, although exceedingly angry at the business having 
been decided before his arrival, found that his other plans prevented bis wreak- 
ing his vengeance upon Farukhabad. 

Further disturbances were now raised by Murtaza and Abd-ul-Majid KhAn. 
The widow of Kaim Jang was induced to join them. She began to enlist Afridis, 
and to fortify horsolf at her residence in Amethi, just outside the city. 
Fakhr-ud-daula led his troops against the place and stormed it. Murtaza 
KhAn was wounded and taken prisoner. Ho afterwards died in prison. 
Not long after this Fakhr-ud-daula was assassinated by Namdar Khan 
cW/a, a partisan of Murtaza KhAn. The paymaster was called out of his house 
at night on pretext of an important message, and cut down as lie came out. His 
murderer was afterwards murdered in open levee at Murtaza Khan’s house. 

At this time (1772-73) the Bangash territory became, in some unex- 
Farukhabad becomes tri- plained way, tributary to the Oudk power. Shuja-ud- 
butary to Oudb. daula now began to receive annually 4 or 4^- lakhs of 

rupees from Farukhabad. 1 This tribute was shortly afterwards assigned for 
part payment of the contingent of British troops stationed at Fatehgarh. 

Ilahraat KhAn, who succeeded Fakhr-ud-daula, commanded a body of 
Muzaffar Jang becomes Farukhabad troops at the taking of Etawa by Shuja- 
aShJa * ud-daula in October, 1773. Muzaffar Jang persisted 

in proceeding to Etawa in person, where he was received with favour by the 
nawab vazir. In his company, Muzaffar Jang marched to KauriyAganj and 

1 Mr. Evans writes that this tribute was imposed in 1752, when Oudh reduced the nawab 
Ahmad to terms ; and that it was the condition on which Ahmad received back his 16 * par* 
gahahs. But no such arrangement is mentioned by Mr. Irvine. 




Hardw&ganj in Aligarh. The Muharram ceremonies of that yea* 1 ivete per-, 
formed at the Shia town of Jal&li in the same district. Tradition asserts that 
it was on this occasion that Muzaffar Jang became a Shia. It was certainly 
in this campaign that Shuja-ud-daula dispossessed the Marhattas of the south, 
ern parganahs of the district — Kananj, Talagram, Tirwa-Thatia, iSakotpur, and 
part at least of Saurikh. The tract thus acquired by Oudli included all bV 
The southern parg&n&s rukhubad south of the Iv. all nadi, except Ohhibraniau 
are annexed by Oudh. Sakrawa, and perhaps enough of Saurikh to connect 
those two parganahs. It was not long before the famous eunuch Almas Ali was 
appointed ruler of the conquered territory. The prevailing feature of his 
Government was the manner in which he encouraged or allowed his subordi- 
nates to usurp the lands of the old Rajput proprietors. To this policy tbo 
rajas of Tirwa and Thatia, and the chaudhari of Bishangarh, owed their posses- 
sions and their titles. North of the Kali nadi, in the jurisdiction of the Bangarli 
nawab, none of the vast robberies known as talukas arose. The difference of 
government produced, indeed, a marked difference iri agricultural conditions. 
There can bo no doubt that the dwellers on the left bank of the river were less 


misruled than those on the right. 

On returning from this conquest Shuja passed through Mau towards Shu- 
habad of Hardoi, where he was to meet the English force proceeding against 
Rahmat Kh&n and the Rohillas. At the battle of Katra ill Shahjabanpur, 
where Hafiz Rahmat lost his life, Muzaffar Jang was present ; and tile severed 
head of the Rohilla chief was brought to the Bangash nawab for recognition 
(1774). On his return to Farukhabad, Muzaffar brought with him some of tho 
disciplined Lucknow troops, by whose aid he severely punished and nearly extir- 
pated the Bangash soldiers settled in tho Bangashpura quarter of his capita!. 
They had conducted themselves in an extremely disorderly manner when at 
Etawa. They had revolted because their arrears were not paid, and paraded 
the camp with a Kuran placed upon an elephant, declaring that they would 
obey no other naw&b. 

At this period commenced the connection of tho English with the district, 


and the establishment of the bazar and cantonment 
An English force is . . , , 

established at Fatehgarh, of Fatehgarh. By the treaty of Faizabad, signed by 

1777# the Oudh nawdb Xsaf-ud-daula early in 1775, it 

was agreed that a regular brigade of Company’s troops should bo stationed 

in the v Oudh territories. Xsaf then applied for a second force, officered by 

Englishmen, to consist of six battalions of sepoys, a corps of artillery, and a 

proportion of cavalry. The brigade thus formed was in 1777 incorporated with 
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the army of the Company and stationed at Fatehgarh. It went by the name of 
the temporary brigade ; and the annual cost to the Oudli naw&b was twenty- 
three lakhs of rupees. In 1779 the nawab of Oudli asked to be relieved from 
the cost of this brigade, but his request was refused. The troops afterwards did 
good service in the affair of Chait Singh of Benares. By the engagement of 
the 19th September, 1781, the temporary brigade was to be recalled within the 
Company’s territory. The governor-general, Mr. Hastings, did not fulfil this 
engagement, but he renewed the promise in 1784 upon his visiting Lucknow. 
He left orders to that effect with the resident. On reaching Calcutta, ho found 
his action was overruled. A further appeal was made to Lord Cornwallis 
through Haidar Beg Khan, who was deputed to Calcutta with that purpose, 
but. with an equally fruitless result. 1 

The fact chiefly remarkable during the remainder of Muzaffar Jang’s reign 
was the number of n&ibs or prime ministers who succeeded each other. 
Eighteen of these naibs are enumerated. Several were executed and others 
were exiled. Even the nawab’s father-in-law, Khuda Banda Khan, and his 
brother-in-law, Amin-ud-daula, were unable to retain office for any length of 
time. Amofig other acts of oppression, the nawab withdrew all the pensions 
and fiefs enjoyed by his cousins, tho descendants of Muhammad Khan. For 
twelve years they obtained no redress, and were reduced to tho greatest poverty. 
It was only through the English that they obtained restoration to their rights. 

It was not long before the tribute of four laklis assigned to tho English 
An English resident ia fell into arrears. An English resident was appointed 
appointed, 1780 ; to Farukhabad after the 22nd May, 1780, and at one 

lime Mr. Sheo held the office. Mr. John Willes was afterwards appointed, and 
arrived at Farukhabad on tho 25th February, 1784. JTe was recalled sixteen 
months afterwards, when Lord Cornwallis had succeeded to the Government. 
Amin-ud-daula, during his term of office, proceeded to Calcutta with tho 
„ Lucknow minister ; and since the resident, or, as the natives styled him, the 
sazdwal , was shortly afterwards withdrawn, the naib took to himself the whole 
credit of the recall. It was, however, more due to a change of* policy at 
Calcutta. 

During this period, thenawdb’s youngest brother, Dil Daler Khdn, appears 
to have intrigued against Muzaffar Jang. II is allowances were withdrawn, and 
when the English resident left, ho too quitted Farukhabad and established 
himself at Benares. A large allowance, payable from Farukhabad, was obtain- 
ed for him ; and he lived at Benares till he committed suicide in January, 1800. 

1 Malcolm’s Political History of India, I , pp. 100-105. 
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Farukhabad affairs formed the fifth article of accusation on the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. The appointment of a 
and forms tho subject . . , . , . - , * 

of a charge against v»ar- resident, after engaging to withdraw mm, appears to 

ren Hastings. have given foundation to tlje charge. The nawdb is 

described as a weak and inexperienced young man. With respect to the terri- 
tory, it is statod that Alinas Ali Khan, the Oudh prefect (dmil), had taken 
Mdrabra at an inadequate rent. Khakhatmau and Sauj were constantly plunder- 
ed. The collection of ferry dues close to Fatebgarh had been seized by tho 
nawab vazfr’s officers ; while the landholders of four parganahs had fortified 
themselves in their castles. Farukhabad was deserted. There had been no 
stable government there for many years. The nawdb vazir and his ministers, 
the residents at Lucknow and Farukhabad, the camp authorities at Fatehgarh, 
nawdb Muzaffar Jang, and twenty divvans or advisers, had interfered i ji turn. 

In the latter part of his reign, Muzaffar made great efforts to obtain from 
Death of nawab Mu- Lucknow a remission of the tribute of four lakhs of 
zaffar, 1796. rupees. Although on one occasion he proceeded there 

in person, his attempts were fruitless ; and he narrowly escaped assassiuation 
by a man hired, as he bolievod, by Asaf-ud-dauia, Bhagu Kh'in, the man 
who saved his life at this crisis, was still alive in 1823, and receiving a treaty 
pension of Rs. 1,200 a year. In 1794 we find the Farukhabad brigade, under 
Sir Robert Abercombie, marching across the Ganges and crushing the Rampur 
insurgents at Bhitaura in Bareilly. 1 On the 22nd October, 1796, died tho 
nawdb Muzaffar after a short illness and short life of 38 years. Poisoning 
was suspected. Asaf-ud-daula and Mr. Lumsden, resident at Lucknow, came 
to Farukhabad to enquire into the matter and settle tho succession. The crime 
was brought homo to the nawdb’s eldest son, Rustam Ali Khan, who was 
deported to Lucknow, where he died after 1824. The details of the affair are 
given in a letter from nawab Arm'n-ud-daula, dated the 7th September, 1823, 
and written at the request of the agent to tho Governor-General at the time 
when Rustam Ali Khan returned to Farukhabad and put forward a claim to 
succeed nawab Shaukat Jang. But murders were at this time common 
euough in the district. Writing in 1798 Tennant complains of the numerous 
banditti and their numerous butcheries. 

Muzaffar Jang’s first wife was Umrao Bcgam, daughter of Khuda Banda 

_ , Khan, grantee of tho town of Sakrtiwa and twelfth 

His faratlv and domains. 

son of Nawab Muhammad. 2 Muzaffar Jang was mar- 
ried to her in 1768, and by her had several sons, who died in their father’s 

^ee Gazetteer, V., 672-74. 4 Her brother was the well-known Amin-ud-daula (died 

26th July, 1826) who was prominent at the time of the cession. 
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life-time, and five daughters. Umr&o Begam, who died on the 11th Novem- 
ber, 1810, left all her property 1 to her daughter and her grandson, Nawab 
Dildwar Jang, son of Husain All Khan, son of Amin-ud-daula. Muzaffar 
had four other wives : (1) Ashik Mahal, mothor of Imdad Husain, his suc- 
cessor; (2) Bibi Karima; (3) Bibi Ohuniza ; and (4) Bibi Achpfil, who survived 
until 1843. His daughters as a rule married cousins of their father’s blood. 
The so-called 1<>£ parganahs which constituted the Farukhabad territory, from 
the last years of Ahmad Khan to the cession in 1802, have been named 
above (p. 4). Of the original thirty-three parganas or mahals held by Ahmad, 
the following had been lost, first in 1752 and again for good in 17 GO : — ( 1 > 
Bhongaon, (2) Sakit, (3) Soron, (4) LJsabat, (5) Talgr&m, (6) Kanauj, (7) 
Bilhaur, (8) Sh&hpur, (9) Akbarpur, (10) Shiurajpur, (11) Musenagar-Bhog- 
nipur, (12) Saurikh, (13) Sakatpur, (14) Auraiya-Phaphuud, (15) Etdwa, 
(16) Mihrabad, and (17) Amritpur. There is some doubt, howover, as to tho 
loss of tho mahals (2), (3), and (17) in this list, as from their position they 
must have continued to form part of the territory. 2 The revenue is said to 
have been, in Muzaffar Jang’s time, about 15 lakhs of rupees for the 16^ 


mahals. 

'Hie fact that one son of Muzaffar poisoned his father, and the other (Nasir 
.Tang) ceded bis hereditary domains to the English, is neatly embodied in tile 
following Persian couplet taken down from the mouth of a member of the 


family : — 

' Z Naioab slmd do pisar bad-nihdd ... By the nawab wero begotten two 

degenerate sons. 

Take sahr dad, va yake shahr dad ... One poison gave, the other up tho 

city. 


Nasir Jang, 6th nawab. 


There were two claimants to the succession. Tho cheias Parmal and 
Mubamdi Khans put forward the late naw&b’s second 
son, Imdad Husain, Nasir-i-Jang, then thirteen or 
fourteen years of ago. On the other hand, tJmrao Begam, Muzaffar’s first wife, 
supported by her brother Amin-ud-daula, produced her grand-nephew and 
adopted son, Dilawar Jang, grandson of Amin-ud-daula. The rival parties 
each endeavoured to secure tho favour of naw6b Asaf-ud-daula. Tho dispute 
was at length ended by a compromise, in virtue of which N6sir Jang succeeded, 
under the tutelage of Amin-ud-daula. The new nawab, it was stipulated, should 

1 That property seems to have included about 4,080 acres of land in parganahs Shamsabad, 
Kbojpur, Campil, Muhammadabad, Khakhatmau, Pahlra and Asanmagsr. Collector to Board, 
mh Not ember 1810 * It maybe added that it is extremely doubtful whether the 

Parnkhabad nawabs ever obtained re-poascPMon of (3) after the battle of Daunri. Usahat then 
fell to tho share of Fateh Khan, the Rohilla chamberlain. 

23 
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receive an allowanco of Rs. 50,000 a year, but in every other respect Amfn-ud- 
daula had uncontrolled authority. Lord Valentia, who visited Farukhabad in 
August, 1803, says that Artiin-ud-daula, from the deformity of his person and 
the gross manner in which he defrauded his nephew, had acquired among the 
English the title of Richard tho Third. 

O 

NawAb Nasir Jang spent most of his time with musicians and was himself 
a proficient in their art. He also sang as well as any professional singer. A 
monthly assembly of poets and singers used to bo held by him. The rest of h u 
time was fully occupied by kite-flying or pigeons. There were also successively 
various womon who obtained influence over him, the most notorious being 
Sharfu and Ghanimu. To tho latter ho gave a seal with a pompous inscription. 
Seeing thenawib given up to those frivolous pursuits, Amin-ud-daula reduced 
the allowanco from Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 25,000 a yoar. ^ 

It was this reduction, or, as tradition asserts, a quarrel about an orango 

plucked by the nawt'tb without permission, which in- 
The district is coded fc«> . 

tho Company, isoi and duced him to proceed in 1802 to Bareilly, where the 

,802 ‘ Hon. Henry Wellesley was then engaged in settling 

tho territories recently ceded by the nawab vazir. With those territories, by 

the treaty of tho 10th November, 1801, had been ceded not only the nawfil) 

vazir* s parganahs in this district, but the tribute of 4^ lakhs hitherto paid by 

Farukhabad to Oudh. Imd&d now resolved that his domains should follow 

the tribute. At Bareilly on tho 4th June, 1802, was signed a treaty by which 

the naw&b ceded his country in return for a yearly allowanco of Rs. 1,08,000 

to himself and his dependents 1 . The treaty ran as follows 2 

Treaty between the Honourable East India Company and tho NawAb Imdad Husain 
Khan, for ceding to the Honourable the East India Company, in perpetual sovereignty, the 
province of Farukhabad and its dependencies, in commutation of the tribute hitherto pay 
able by the said Nawab to the Honourable Company, concluded on tho one part by the 
Honourable Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant-Governor of the ceded provinces in Oudh, by 
virtue of full powers vested in him for that purpose by His Excellency the Most Noble 3 
the Governor-General, and on the other part by the NawAb Imdad Husain Khan BahAdur, 
N&sir Jang, on behalf of himself, his heirs, and successors. 


Article 1. 

It is hereby stipulated and agreed that the province of Farukhabad and its depended 
cies shall be ceded, in perpetual sovereignty, to the Honourable tho East India Company, 
from the commencement of the fasli year 1210, tho Nawab transferring to the Company his 
right and property in the same, with the exceptions hereafter mentioned. 

3 Here ends the portion kindly supplied by Mr. Irvine; but use has hereafter been made 
of his notes on the later naw4bs, 2 See Aitchison’s Treaties, Talbot’s edition, II.. 33, 

seqq. 3 Sic, The common error which gives a marquis the style of a duke had already, 

therefore, arisen. 
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Article 2. 

With a view of providing for the maintenance and dignity of the Nawab Iradad Husain 
Khan Bahadur, it is agreed that he shall receive a monthly allowance of nine thousand 
Rupees (or one lakh and eight thousand rupees annually), which allowance shall be conti- 
nued to his heirs and successors, and shall not be subject to any diminution from any 
causes whatsoever. And it is further agreed that the said Nawab shall be treated on all 
occasions with the attention, respect, and honour due to his rank and situation, and to a 
friend of the British Government. 

Article 3. 

The Jlon’blo the Lieutenant-Governor engages that two thousand rupees yearly shall 
be allowed for the expenses of the Imambara, and that the amount of three thousand six 
hundred rupees yearly, for the payment of the allowances to the separate inahals of the 
late Nawab M uzaffar Jang, hitherto paid by Uinrao Begam, shall bo distributed hereafter by 
the Nawab, who shall deliver the receipts for the same to the Company’s civil officer : 
provided it shouI<J$o found that these allowances have not been regularly paid by Umrao 
Begam. 

Article 4 , 

In compliance with the Nawab’s desire, the gardens formerly the property of his father, 
the village of Sarafa Niamatpur, the forfeited houses in Farukhabad, and the property of 
the R&ni Sahib ji, shall be considered as his exclusive property, if there should appear to be 
no other person legally entitled to such property. 

Article r>, 

As the detailed list given in by the NaWab, of family connections and attendants, 
tinder the head of pensions, and the list delivered in by Khiradmand Kh&n,* are in many 
respects different, and as it is the intention of the British Government that provision should 
he made for persons whose claims to pensions shall appear to be well founded, it is hereby 
agreed that the rights of the different claimants be inquired into by the civil officer ap- 
pointed by the British Government, in conjunction with the Nawab, and that sanads shall be 
granted, uudor their joint seals and signatures, agreeably to which sanads the pensioners 
shall be paid by the Nawab, who will deliver their receipts to the Company's civil 
officer. 

Article C. 

r The authority of the Court of Adalat shall not extend to the pension of the Nawab ; 
hut as his connections and dependents are undefined, and as it is the object of the British 
Government to introduce a fair and impartial administration of justice throughout the 
province of Farukhabad, it is agreed that whatever complaints may be preferred 
against any of the Nawab's dependents shall, in the first instance, be referred to 
the Naw&b, and, in the event of the complainant not receiving speedy justice, or 
being dissatisfied with the Naw&b's decision, the complaint shall be decided in the Court 
Adalat. 

This Khiradmand Khln was the nawab’s uucle, and bore the title of Amin-ud-datthu 
Both before and after cessiou, he received Ks. 5,uou yearly out of the revenue of taluqa Biigaw4a 
*u bakrtwa. The village which gave its name to that taluqa is still flourishing, but in the’ 
wenue Survey map is i»ia$peU Baigaman. See corre&pondeuce in Board's Records* May- 
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Article 7. 

In compliance with the Naw&b’s request, allowances shall be granted to the under- 
mentioned persons, to b© continued so long as their conduct shall be satisfactory to the 
British Government and to the Nawab ; — 

Imam Khan ... ... ... ... Rs. 5,000 annually. 

Parmal Khan and Muhammad Khan ... ... „ 5,000 ditto. 

Khuda Bakhsh, Phi Vakil on the part of the Naw&b, 
to attend the civil officer appointed to Farukha- 

bad .... ... ... ... „ 4,000 ditto. 

Ahmad Bakhsh and Muhammad Salah ... ... 2,000 ditto. 

Article 8. 

Tho rent-free lands, the daily and yearly pensions, and the jagirs, shall be continued, 
if upon a fair investigation they shall appear to have been established previously to the 
death of Muzaffar J ang. 

Article 9. 

This treaty, consisting of nine articles, having been settled and concluded at the city 
of Bareilly, on the 4th day of June, 1802, corresponding with the 3rd day of Safr, 1217 
Hijra, the Hon’ble Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant-Governor of the Ceded Provinces in 
Oudb, has delivered to the Nawab Imdad Husain Kh&n, Nasir Jang Bahadur, a copy of the 
same in English and Persain, under his seal and signature, and the said Nawab has delivered 
to the Hon’ble Henry Wellesley, Lieutenant-Governor of the Ceded Provinces, another 
copy of the same, under his seal and signature, and the Hon'ble Henry Wellesley engages to 
procure within the space of thirty days, a ratification of treaty under the soul and 
signature of His Excellency the Most Noble the Governor-General. 

(Seals and signatures ). 

(Ratification of Governor- General, dated 24 th June , 1802). 

Less than a year after the cession, whilst Henry Wellesley was engaged in 

organizing tho newly-acquired district, his brother 
First Marhatta war, 1803. . * u , ., . 

Arthur was preparing to crush a Marhatta league in 
the Dakkhan. On tho outbreak of the war, the conduct of a campaign in North- 
ern India was entrusted to general 1 Lake. He, in August 1803 marched from 
Cawnpore to Aligarh, then held for Sindia by the French adventurer Perron ; 
and, after the storming of the fortress, sent a detachment into the neighbouring 
district of Mainpuri, to rescue Shikohabad from the hands of the Marhatta 
Cavalry. Encouraged by the fancy that the British power was fully occupied, 
(Jhhatars&l, r&ja of Thatia, revolted, His castle was besieged and stormed, but 
not without the loss of the Officer Commanding the besiegers. The rebel’s 
domain was confiscated, while he himself fled southwards across the Jumna. 
Taking advantage of the general disturbance, the Mewatis made a brief incur 
sion into the west of the district, plundering all landholders who refused to 
atisfy their demands. But of the first Marhatta war this district was a 

1 Afterwards Viscount. 
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spectator rather than a victim. In December, when the foe had been beaten 
into peace, it received an augmentation of 12 parganahs, which were next year 
transferred to the newly-formed district of Aligarh. 1 

Before war had ended, the dearth elsewhere described 2 had begun ; and 
Second Marhatta war, famine had no sooner ceased than the Du&b was troubled 
1804 - with a fresh Marhatta campaign. The offender this 

time was Holkar, who, perhaps, imagined that the British power had exhausted 
itself in humbling Sfndia. In the negociations which preceded tho contest, 
he had the impudence to demand the cession of Etawa and most other Duab 
districts. The reply was war ; and in October, 1804, Holkar found himself 
besieging Dehli. But on the arrival of Lake he precipitately crossed the Jamna, 
determining to ravage the Du&b with fire and sword. He had obtained two 
days’ start before Lake followed in pursuit. Both forces had left their infantry 
behind, and neither impeded itself with much baggage. So that now was wit- 
nessed one of those brilliant examples of forced marching for which the Mar- 
hatta wars were famous. 


Down the country spurred Holkdr, marking his route with the flames of 
villages. After him, each man with his own six-days’ flour, hurried the troopers 
and horse artillery of Lake. Pursuers gained rapidly on pursued ; and on the 
evening of tho 16th November, when the British force rode into Aliganj of 
Eta, they found that town still burning. The Marhattas were that night drink- 
ing and beholding a grand ballet thirty-six miles further on at DhiI6wal, near 
Farukhabad, 8 and Lake’s horses had been ridden twenty-two miles that day. 
He nevertheless determined to surprise tho foe by a forced night’s march. At 
nine in the evening, he pushed forward without tent or baggage of any kind. 
As his troopers were mounting, came tho pleasant intelligence that their infantry 
comrades, under General Frazer, had defeated Holk&r’a foot at Dig. This 
made them doubly eager to strike a finishing blow at the boasted Marhatta 
cavalry. 

“The moon,” writes MacFarlane, 4 “ was up, and the night was mild and 


Bout of Farukhabad. 


pleasant. As they spurred along the road, they were 
cheered by intelligence that the foe was motionloss in 


his encampment, and wholly ignorant of their coming. The day was beginning 


1 Supra, p. 5, and Grant-Duff’s Marhattas, Vol. III., chap. 12 . Sup. p. 49*50. 

*Dhil4wal is just outside the Jasraai gate of the city. A part at least of the Marhatta forces 
seem the day before to have encamped at Nawabganj, 16 miles west of the city. Here they had 
been visited by some of tho city Muhammadans ; but the gates of the city itself were cloBca 
against them. * Indian Empire (.18471. II., pp. 128-2, whioh seem to have borrowed 

without touch acknowledgment from Major Thorn s memoir . See also Grant-Duff s work (HI., 
chap, is), which, for a history of the Marhattas, says less about this important surprise than it 
should. 
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to dawn on the 17th, when the head of their column reached the skirts of the 
Marhatta camp. The Marhatta horses were at picquet, and by the side of them 
the men lay sleeping. SevcVal rounds of grape fired from our gallopers into 
the thickest of the camp were the first intimation they received of Lako’s arri- 
val. 1 Tho fire awakened them, but mado the sleep of many an everlasting sleep. 
The King’s 8th Light Dragoons rushed first among them, charging and cutting 
them down in all directions. Our other regiments did the samo as fast as they 
came up, so that in a short timo the whole camp was covered with the bodies of 
the killed and wounded. Holkar himself escaped, being the first to fly. He 
was followed by a small party of cavalry, the only men that could mount, es- 
cape, and keep together, and he never drew rein until he had recrossed the 
Kalini river, at a ford eighteen miles distant. When he first crossed the Jamna 
lie had 60,000 horse ; after re-crossing the Kaliui, he could not collect 10,000. 
Three thousand had fallen in the surprised camp. Tho rest deserted, dispersed, 
and never joined him again.” 

The indefatigable Lake followed up his success by pursuing Holkar for 
over 10 miles. When he gave up the chase, ho found that he had marched over 
70 miles in twenty-four hours, and 350 miles during tho preceding fortnight. 
Only two of his Europeans had been killed ; but tho pace of the march had told 
severely on his horses, of whom seventy-five died or became useless. Their 
loss was felt the less becauso the Marhattas had left many serviceable steeds 
behind them. On tho arrival of Colonel Don’s infantry, which had followed 
Lake with almost incredible speed, horse and foot pressed on into Farukbabad 
city. Their arrival was timely and welcome, for the unruly Pathans of the 
town and district were besieging the fort of Fatehgarh, where tho British resi- 
dents and their weak detachment of native troops had taken refuge. The chief 
officer of the city police had fled across tho Ganges* Two nobles of the nawab’s 
family had joined tho Marhattas; aud of these, one, Sarmat Khan, had been 
slain in the recent rout. The naw&b himself had obeyed an order to visit 
Holkar ; and when tl>e judge-magistrate came to ask the former for a largo 
gun, excuses were the only answer. In returning to Fatehgarli, Mr. Pott 
narrowly escaped from some Marhattas who pursued him. The cavalry-stables, 
the old ice-house, aud the bungalows of English officers in cantonments had 
been fired. The district, as shown above, 2 was in tho first stage of rebellion. 
Short work was now made of the insurgents investing the fort ; and after firing 
three royal salutes to celebrate his own, General Frazer's, and another British 

1 By gallopers are meant galloper guns. From Grant-DwfT’s account, it seems that 
before these guns had opened fire, the bursting ot a tumbril had roused the Marhattas. 
v pp. 91-92. 
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success, Lake resumed his pursuit of Holkfir (20th November). His route led 
him back to Dehli ; and though peace was not struck until 1806, tho district 
was not after his departure invaded. In the later annals of the war Fatehgarh 
is mentioned as an active arsenal ; whilo the activity of the Farukhabad mint 
is perhaps proved by the fact that the rfiju of Bkartpur was mulcted in two 
million rupees of its coinage. 

In 1811 tho Board sanctioned tho expenditure of Its. 60,000 on a suitable 
Naw&b N.isir Jang dies residence for tho nawab; 1 but in in 1813, N&sir Jang 
( ,8I3 b drank himsolf to death. Though only thirty when he 

died, he has left behind him several monuments. These are (1) a house in 
the fort; (2) a nakarkhana or drummery in the Im&mbfira ; (3), tho Bain 
garden, 2 with its magnificent house and enclosing walls ; (4) a now ruined hunt- 
ing-lodge in tho Ratnna or park ; (5) some stables at the Taraen Gato; (6) the 
market-place called Ndsirganj ; and (7) the enclosure from Nasirganj to tho 
l’ain Garden. He was tho last reigning prince of his house, and tho 
later annals of that house may bo treated very briefly. In his honours 
being succeeded by his and estates lie was succeeded by his son Kliadim 
son Shaukat Jang. Husain, who boro the title of Shan kat-i- Jang, and 

was then ten years old. About this boy it nood only be said that be once visit 
cd the Governor-General at Pilibhit ; and that in 1823 bo died at Dehli, 
whither ho had proceeded without the leave of the governor-general’s 
agent. His death was really duo to small-pox, but it is assigned to several, 
less prosaic causes. Some say that ho was stricken with sickness by a 
genius inhabiting a mosque which he had during a drunken frolic defiled. 
Others aver that tho curse was that of a Hindu hermit, enraged at tho 
death of a sacred bull which the nawab bad shot. A third story makes a lady 
of his household play Deianira to his Hercules, and givo him a poisoned 
shirt. 


lie was succeeded by bis son Tajammul Husain, a baby not a year old. 
Tajammul succeeds B ut this Tajammul died childless in his twenty-fourth 
Shaukat, year (1846), and was succeeded by bis cousin Tafazzul 

Husain. Tafazzul was a son of Inayat Husain, Nasrat-i-Jang, younger brother 


and Tafazzul succeeds 
Tajammul, 


of Shaukat. Of the new nawab, who in February, 
1857, was straining every nerve to obtain from the 


British Government tho style of “ Highness,” more hereafter. We have 


meanwhile to deal with other murderers. 


1 July 17th, 1811. 2 An Imdmbara is a building where the rites of mourning for the- 

rms Hasan and Husain are performed during the Muharram festival. A fain gardtn is a 
garden laid out below {pdin) the battlements of a fortress. 
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In the ten years succeeding the war with Holk&r, the district officials became 
slowly awake to the existence of secret local societies 

q^h^gg # " ■* 

whose ravages ‘were hardly less fatal than those of 
the Marhatta chivalry. That highway robbers were in the habit of strangling 
their victims was well known. Dead men tell no tales, and strangling sheds 
no blood. But that there existed organized unions whose profession was plun- 
der with strangulation, who deemed robbery insipid unless flavoured with mur- 
der, 1 few were disposed to admit. Evidence was, however, accumulating to put 
the matter beyond a doubt. During the two years 1809 and 1810, aud in the 
single district of Etawa, which then included five southern parganas of this, 
no less than 67 bodies were fished out of wells under circumstances that sug. 
gested foul play. The General Commanding at Cawnpore in 1810 proclaims 
that <c several sepoys on leave of absence have been robbed and murdered by a 
description of persons denominated tkags .” In 1811, a list of 68 stranglers, 
composing a band which “ worked ” the highways of Et&wa and Farukhabatl, 
was submitted to Colonel Gardiner by confederates. 2 The Thags thus dis- 
covered were all Musalmans, and chiefly members of the Mewdti tribe. Bui 
in this same 1811 and the preceding year the Magistrate of Et&wa (Mr. Porrv) 
seized large bands of Hindu robber-assassins, mostly Loclhas. Professedly hus- 
bandmen, they rarely ventured to extend their throttlings very far beyond the 
neighbourhood of the holdings which were their ostensible means of subsistence. 
Around Kanauj, then in Cawnpore, they committed many a ghastly murder. 
But iC a village called Borasa, and other less frequented parts of Farukhabad,^ 
provided some thags of another class with their base of operations. 3 

Of the seventy-six persons seized by Mr. Perry, seventeen confessed ; but 
the chief criminal court of the provinces disbelieved their confessions and 
released all. Before 1815, however, the existence of thagi had been established 
by the discovery of many cases all over India. In that year we learn that a 
few stranglers are imprisoned at Fatehgarh ; and the Etawa authorities were 
probably believed when they attributed several murders lately committed in this 
district to members of the Lodha gangs released a few years before. 3 

About 1828 Archer writes that no peasant thinks of courting plunder and 
murder by living in a cottage detached from tbo rest of the village; but mean- 
while thagi was in course of active suppression. The exertions of Government ex- 
tended into the native states of Central India audRajputana, which had proved a 

1 Illustrations of the History and Practices of the Thags (London. 1837), chap. 21. Official 
reports of ISIS, quoted by Miss Roberts in her Scenes and Characteristics of Hindustan, chap. U- 
* Magistrate of Etawa to Acting Superintendent of Police, Western Provinces, dated 7th Au- 
gust, 18 » 5, and quoted in the Illustrations. This report clearly belongs to the same series as 
those quoted by Miss Roberts. 3 Illustrations , chap. 



• At their offences native governments 

h * d The deposition of a thag from San- 
daus or Parih&ra in Btdwa showed that whatever prince had ruled that tract — 
the ^aW4b of Oudli, theRana of (Johad^ the bhadauriya R6ja, the Baja of 
BhartpuVi or ^Sihdia^a yearly tax of Bs. 28-4*0 had been levied on every 
house of garotte rs, Through the researches of Sleeman and others, complete 
information as t<r tfai^ strange class of men and their practices was by degrees 
collected* 'Their gangs were disciplined by regular officers and advised by 
special priestly directors# Their expeditions and their murders wore guided 
and timed by^earefblty observed omens. In the Duab they professed them- 
selves above taking 4he life of a woman, but there is evidence that, when the 
booty was great, they deigned to do so; for they never robbed without murder- 
ing. They rarely ventured to molest Europeans, whose deaths were certain 
to result in dangerous' inquiries. Travelling along the roads in bands of 
fifteen or thirty, they would give themselves out as harmless traders or 
members of the priestly or clerkly castes. The unsuspecting wayfarer, who 
had thereby been induced to join their company, was suddenly murdered and 
robbed. The time generally chosen was the twilight of the evening or morn- 
ing; and though, like most criminal tribes in India, the thags had a special 
slang of their own, the signal was generally given by some simple remark in 
the language understood by the victim. Murder they considered as a fine art. 
Narcotic drugs and striking weapons were used only by beginners or bunglers ; 
and iu nine cases out of ten death was deftly accomplished by strangling with 
some twisted article of clothing. Lest beasts of carrion should bring it to 
light, the corpse was buried in a deep grave or cast into a well. 

The thags followed and slaughtered their victims with all the indifference 
to life and all the instinctive eagerness of a keen sportsman. But over^ their 
thirst for homicide they often cast the glamour of religion. Their murders 
-'they were pleased to consider sacrifices to the destroying goddess Devi, at whose 
shrine of Bindhachal in Mirz&pur they made frequent votive offerings. Devi 
was the cherished 4 deity of all thags, the Hindu and the Musalman alike. Some 
followers of the Prophet even averred that she and Fatima were the same, 
person. - , . , : . .... 

The campaign# of the Duib Thags extended over most of Hindustan., 
Central India, with Its corrupt native courts* was their not imfrequent resort* 

* n we find tfcsgs of Faiukhabad engaged in the Panjab, and others of 

Cawupore iu Benares , 1 There were river thags as well as land thags. The 

1 Illustration/:, chap. 9, 24. 
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former were called Pang^n; the latter were sometimes known as JPhdmigdrs or 
noosers, a title wilder, which they will be familiar to the readers of Su4s Juif 
Errant, fhagi may now,, however, be regarded as extinct*, and since the 
introduction of railways, its revival would hardly repay the robber his risk. 
There still exists an officer “ for the repression of Thagi and Dakditi.’’ But it 
may be doubted whether the former crime still gives him much trouble. 

The famines of 1825*26 and 1837-38, and the land assessments of 1835-36 
The Mutiny and rebellion have received their measures, of notice elsewhere. 1 We 
oi 1857. Its causes. pass, therefore, to the year when the peace which had 

ruled for half a century was roughly interrupted by the Great Rebellion. 8 
Historians are perhaps too apt to mistake the pretexts of that revolt for its 
causes. Those causes might he reduced to one — the dislike of a foreign domi- 
nion. The feeling may be weaker in a country which at least seven centuries 
Lave accustomed to subjection; but amongst the ambitious and spirited minority, 
the stuff of which rebels are made, it burns as strongly in India as elsewhere. 
The causes which intensified this main motive of discontent varied of courso 


from place to place ; and some were more or less peculiar to Farukhabad. Hero 
the Muhammadan element is strong. How Muhammadans are always more 
turbulent subjects than Hindus, but amongst the Muhammadans of this district 
were a class whom fallen fortunes had rendered especially dangerous. The 
proud memory of recent supremacy and the irritation of present subjection 
rankled in the breasts of the Pathans. Whether the disaffection was general, 
or confined to classes with grievances such as those, is a moot point. Sir John 
Kaye adopts the former alternative. He would have us believe that the law- 
lessness which had made the middle Dd&b the favoured home of thagi still 
worked to keep alive “benealh the surface the old hatred of the white man— 
the old desire to extirpate him, root and branch, from the land.” Sir George 
Harvey, a more experienced but perhaps less discerning j udge, thinks, on the 
pther hand, that there was no serious disaffection. Had the military mutiny 
been promptly suppressed, there would have been no thought of a civil rebelliou. 
But the apparently successful resistanoo of the Dehli mutineers demoralized all 
who had aught to gain by disorder or recover by the subversion of the British 
Government. Some discontent, however, there was, and its causes Sir Georgo 
candidly acknowledges. “ Our civil courts, whose procedure calls loudly for 
simplification, had done incalculable mischief; Otopian points of unmanageable 

1 Supra p. 50-54, 87-98, 5 The principal authorities for this sketch are the Mutiny 

Narrative $ of Sir G. F. Harvey, Mr. W. G. Frobyn, and Mr. C. B. Lindsay, all of the Civil 
Service ; the Sepoy War of Sir J. Kftye; and the Perianal Adventure* during the Indian 
Rebellion of Mr. w. Bd wards, C.S, Minor sources of information, such as the narratives ul 
Messrs, Churcher and Jones, will be referred to in the footnotes, 
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Jaw^fetobtigb* Ynin nfwn thomtad& Our revenue system, with ar well-inten* 
tioned t>dt Vafu desire to record every conceivable responsibility and liability in 
an estate, had sent aged lambarddrs to school to learn mensuration - and land- 
surveying, and had ejected hereditary patwdrU for failing as actuaries. Es- 
tates became : ifefimte&im divided, and the soil was unequal to the furnishing 
of food to its numerous sharers. In several properties, of from two to three 
hundred acres each, in Fatehgarh> the number of sharers had increased to half 
a thousand.” When file mutineers had broken open the jails, when thousands 
of desperate ruffians were scouring the country and plunder became the rule, 
the honest but hungry poor threw off the trammels of law. 

But in point of fact there had been, from the early part of the year 1857, 
The story of the leather great excitement in the Farukhabad district. 1 In 
* u P ee8 ‘ addition to the usual fables of bone-dust flour and pollut- 

ed wells, which were to deprive the Hindu majority of their caste, there was 
another of commercial as well as religious terror. Major Weller of the Engi- 
neers, who was at Fatebgarh in March, received a visit from a native banker, 
who questioned him as to British designs for subverting the faiths of the people. 
The absurdity of such questions was easily explained. But the unconvinced 
visitor rejoined that Government were issuing leather rupees, silvered over to 
represent the ordinary coinage of the country. Here was something more than 
a mere depreciation of bullion] here was the contamination of contact with lea- 
ther. He had, he said, some of these rupees in his possession ; but when Weller 
offered to buy them for fourteen annas each, he departed, and never returned. 
The story of the outbreak begins in the usual manner. News of butcher- 
Ne** of the outbreak at ies at Meerut is received some four days after theii 
Mettut arrives, May 14th. perpetration; and the gravity of the situation is at 
once recognized by the English residents of the district. On the 14th May, 
the magistrate, Mr. Probyn, convenes a meeting, at which it is resolved tc 
strengthen the guards at the central treasury and the outlying police-stations 
and tabsilfs. Troopers on leave in the district are ordered to report themselves 
for duty. And the officer commanding at Fatebgarh, Colonel G. A. Smith, 
agrees to send a party of the 10th Native Infantry to watclPthe jail. 

About the future behaviour of this corps, the only regiment in the station, 
little general apprehension seeme at first to have been feltv By crossing over 
the dark-bine ocean 2 to Burma, the lOrh had lost caste amongBt their less- 

« 1 Kajrev The authority mentions that early in June, long before the ruutitiy* of the 
atehgarh garrison, * Mages in the district were being plundered and* burnt on all sides. This*. 
% °°* would at first sig^t seem to tell against Harvey's theory that the rebellion was a mere conse- 
quence of the mutiny. But it has not been mentioned in the text because by the 2nd of June*- 
j. 00 ! 3 . 8 several adjoining districts had mutinied, and mutineers bad Already entered in. 
district. > Eala pdnL 



travelled comrades of the Bengalarmy, and they jrere talmted trttll being * 

Christian 0 force. Still* it was necessary to be forearmed against any possi- 
ble disloydlfcjf on their pari *It was agreed that the two guns from the parade- 
ground should be brought to the house of their commandant, Colonel Smith, 
where the English of Fatebgarh were to meet in case of outbreak. But a few 
days afterwards, the rendezvous was changed to the works still dignified with 
the name of a fort. - . 

For about a week all was tranquil ; it was the proverbial calm which pro- 

Attitude of the Fateh- ce(3es the tern P esfc - When sounded by their officers, 
garh native garrison. the 10th promised loyalty to the death. But the ma- 

gistrate’s informers were unanimous in telling a different talei The u Christian ” 
l^giment proposed to spare no one except its own officers $ rftor, if others slew 
its offioers, would it interfere. In the third week of May arrived ugly rumours 
regarding the troubled state of the neighbouring Sh&hjah&npnr district. Seve- 
ral hundred matchlocknien, under two military and two civil officers, were des- 
patched to prevent any rebels from crossing the Ramgangai But all was quiet; 
and after hairing several days at Aligarh, they returned. On the 22nd, tho 
station was startled by news that the 9th Native Infantry bad mutinied at 
another Aligarh, the capital of the district so named. It was literally a case of 
proximus ardet } and Mr. Probyn regarded the mutiny of the 10th as inevi- 
table. Some of the regimental officers at length deemed sedition possible, 
and despatched their wives to Allahabad. Returning for somo reason, one of 
these ladies afterwards perished, probably by the hands of the Sikandarpur 
Bajputs. 1 

From Aligarh the wave of rebellion rolled eastwards across the adjoining 
Eta; and Mr. Probyn thought it prudent to deputoan officer to maintain some 
sort of order in AUgonj, the tahail of that district which skirts Farukhabad on 
the west Starting from Fatebgarh on the 26th with a few irregular native 
troopers, Mr. Bramley reached Aliganj, were he was afterwards joined by 
Mr. Edwards and other fugitives from Budaun. 2 On the day (27th) succeed- 
ing his departure the magistrate learnt that a detachment of Oudh irregular 
infantry and cavafty could be spared from Cawupore if he wanted them. 
Mr. Probyn replied that he “thought the 10th could be depended on as long 
as no outsiders oame^ and requested that the force might be detained at- or 
near GursahAigonj. On the 29th, then, it arrived at that place, while the officer 
commanding tirbdo on with a small advance-guard into Fatebgarh. He left the 

1 These villagers, whose home is situate on the road travelled by Mrs, Bckford, are known 
to have slaughtered a European lady. And after leaving Fatebgarh, Mrs. Eckierd was nev 
wore seen by her friends. * &ee Gazetteer, V., US fBadauo). 
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ganabs, 1st June. 


*9 le*wi Ms detachment against the rebels of Eta ; and on, the morrow 
waa murdered by that detachment in Mainpuri. 1 
■ Butft soldier of the 10th returning from leave through Gursitfeganj had 

A first orert outbreak of Iin ^ Gred t0 gossip with the irregulars; and brought 
mutiny pac|B^4e May, back the disturbing rumour that they were coming to 
' 29th \- disarm his regiment Visiting the parade-ground at 

the request of the adjutant, Mr. Probyn found the men discussing the matter 
together in excited groups* He did what he could to pacify them. Rut on the 
same night (29th) they broke out, seizing their arms ; and it was only Colonel 
Smith-s great tact that induced them to return to their duty. This first overt 
act of rebellion roused all, except perhaps Colonel Smith himself, to a true 
sense of their danger. The idea of holding the fort with the 200 sepoys for 
whose fidelity the colonel vouched was abandoned. And by the beginning of 
June, when .showers had swollen the Ganges, all had arranged for boats in 
which to escape down that river. 

From this time forward the sepoys were masters of the situation, and 

Outbreak of rebellion in nothin £ which might soothe their petulance was left 
trans-Gangetic par- undone. Two squadrons of regular cavalry, that had 
been ordered from Oudh to Fatehgarh, abstained at 
Mr. Probyn’s request from crossing the Ganges. A rebel spy who had been 
chained to a tree was at Colonel Smith’s request unchained, and despatched 
for trial to the next district, Mainpuri. But these details sink into insignifi- 
cance beside the eventful tidings of the 1st of June. The outbreak of mutiny 
in Sh&bjah&npur had let loose a host of convicts, who carried the contagion into 
this district; and spurring into Fatehgarh on the day just named, the officer 
in charge of Aligarh police-station reported that the trans-Gangetic parganabs 
were in rebellion ; that he. had been forced to fly for life. Mr. Probyn at once 
anticipated by a few days the order, usual about this timo of the year, for 
breaking up the bridge of boats at Ghatiya-ghfit. 2 

JBut the very next day showed that this measure was insufficient to check 

. rebellion from crossing the Ganges. On the 2nd June 

Arrival in the district of A , . * 

three mutinous regiments arrived news that three mutinous regiments, two of 

from Ou4h> *ud June. irregular horse and one of irregular foot, had by the 

more downstream ferry of Mayyura-ghat passed into Kanauj. Traversing 

that tahi^h without working much havoc, they marched up the Grand Trunk 

load thriugh Gursah&iganj and Chhibrtfmau, sacking the police stations at 

’ 1 See Gazetteer, IV., $36 (Mainpuri); and VI., 167 (Cawnpore) Only one English officer of 
the detachment escaped. 8 Mr Probyn’s narrative. Mr. Lindsay and Sir J. Kaye say 

that Colonel Smith broke up the bridge, with the assistance of the 10th, about a fortnight later. 



both plaoes* tl »0 alaging bungalow at tb« forfewir fll»d { tl«ttlraffr althr lMtefc 
The tahslli treasure, amounting to some Bs« 8,469, was plundered; but not 
before tbe5tahsild6r had'made a vain attempt to convey it to the friendly castle 
of Biahangarb. 1 Both the tahsilddr and the chief policeman of Chhibrkmati 
managed to escape with their lives ; bat both had seen soflficientW rebel power 
to make them serve the rebel Government afterwards established* *$> * 

From Gursah&ganj a handful of the mutinous troopers had ridden on the 
3rd June to Fatehgarh, where they fraternized with the now openly disaffected 
10th. A report was spread that the latter regiment would rise when joined on 
the morrow by the remainder of the Oudh irregulars. The ramour was truer 
than rumours usually are; and Colonel Smith was therefore mistaken in believ- 
ing only the least important part of it. The Oudh irregulars would, he thought, 
arrive, but tbe bulk of his corps would remain faithful. He therefore resolved 
to throw np, and defend if needful, a barricade on the Gursab&iganj road. The 
remainder of tbe European residents were more sceptical as to the loyalty of 
the 10th, and all, except Mr. Probyn and the regimental officers, resolved to 
escape down the river that night. 

Between nightfall and 10 o’clock, then, some 115 Europeans and Eura- 
sians, 2 men, women, and children, embarked on the Ganges in about a dozen 
vessels. There dwelt on the other side of the Ganges a powerful landholder, who 
for his services in the great rebellion was afterwards created R&ja of Hardoi. 
It had been arranged that with the aid of this Hardeo Baklish, whose' retainers 
accompanied the flotilla, the fugitives should make for Oawnpore ot Allahabad. 
In the event of mutiny and massacre, Mr. Probyn had be6n promised a refuge 
in Hardeo’s castle of Dharmpur, just over the frontier in Hardoi. But at the 
lost moment he was persuaded to push off with tbe rest, at about 1 A. M. on the 
morning of the 4th, 

Let us leave Fatehgarh with the fugitives, and before revisiting the station 
Fate of the first flotilla of briefly recount their adventures. Anchoring after 
fugitives. . • * « daybreak at a place called Dahlia, about twelve miles 

down the river, they continued their voyage in the evening, receiving as they 
passed Kusumkhof a heavy fire from the villagers. 8 Here one of the boats 
grounded on a sandbank, and in pushing it off two of the passengers were 
severely jOtounded. j0n the morning of the next day, the 5 th, thfi whole fleet 

■ j TheUbSfoBging to Chaudhari J&ichand. The authority here followed 1« Mr. Lindsay. Hr. 
Probyn gays that the plundered tahsili was that of Kaoauj. Bat hia acoount is .pot very 
cirefJBWtantial, and it appears from Mr. Lindsay's narrative that the fCanahj treasure’ was not; 
robbed until la>er. * Kaye says about too ; but Mr. Lindsay’s list shows ins person v 

besides some half dneen undetailed families of children. s The proprietors of Kiieiimkhor 

were Kaikdwfir Ktjputs, who had been conreited tolslim. As a puauhmeut for their behavi- 
our on this occasion .their village was confiscated. 
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(Boored about two miles below the confluence of Ganges and Mmganga. Here 
the crews were startled by the tidings that a large force of mutinous cavalry 
bad just crossed the river .a few miles farther down-stream. 1 When therefore 
arrived an invitation from Hardeo Bakhsh, that a few of them should sail back 
up the RAmganga to Dharmpur, many availed themselves of the offer. 4 The 
remainder, either because they doubted Hardeo, or because their boats were too 
large to ascend the §ummer-shrunk Rimganga, resumed their flight down the 
Ganges. Sixty-five souls, 2 excluding several unenumerated families of children, 
they arrived opposite Mahdewa and Beloi of Kanauj, where they were sur- 
rounded, plundered, and even fired on by the R&jput villagers. Ransoming 
themselves for Rs. 1,000, they were permitted without further molestation to 
reaoli NawAbganj of Cawnporo. Here, as already told, 2 they were seized by 
mutineers, and being afterwards brought before the Nana S&hib, were brutally 
massacred. The Dharmpur party, including Mr. Probyn, reached Dharmpur 
safely on the 8th ; but as they all returned to Fatehgarh either on the 13th or 
before, thither let us precede them. 

On the morning after, or rather of, their stealthy departure from the sta- 
The 10 th again mutiny t. ion, the regiment had verified last night’s rumour by 
( 4 th June). revolting. So early as the 28th May, Mr. Probyn 

had been prevented by the threatening attitude of the soldiery from removing 
thft district treasure into the fort. But now, on the 4th, after Mr. Probyn’s 
departure, Colonel Smith once more attempted the important transfer. This 
gavethe troops an excuse of which they eagerly snatched advantage. On 
parade that morning a musket was pointed at Colonel Smith. Its discharge 
was prevented by a nativo officer ; but the mutinous abuse which arose from 
disordered ranks warned the English officers to retire. Some, including the 
commandant, were overtaken at the gate of the fort; and, penned against the 
wall Jj>y a hedge of gleaming bayonets, were kept back until the treasure was 
brought out on the parade-ground. Others, though fired on, reached their 
boats scatheless, and overtook the main fleet that same morning, some twelve 
miles down the river. 

But when they saw the whole Rs. 2,80,000 safely stored in the open under 
a guard and two guns, the 10th were softened. On assuring them of his con- 
viction that the recruits alone were to blame, and that the mass of the regiment 
wat staunch ; on permitting them to help themselves to two months’ pay and 

1 This was probably a party of stragglers from the force which, crossing yesterday (4th), 
j*s plundered Kanauj. See below. * Mr. Lindsay's list of passengers iu boats l, %, and 

r ^be judicial record in the case of Government rers us Ganga and Chhatar Singh* (appen* 
dix 11. to same report) aeeqp guilty, iu stating the number at 125, of some exaggeration, 
gazetteer VI., 175 (Cawnpore). 
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promising them six months’ war allowances ; Colonel Smith succeeded in entic- 
ing them back to their,duty. And for several days nothing occurred to inflame 
their smouldering disloyalty. A portion of the Oudh mutineers bad, as report 
foretold, advanced on Fatebgarh. But hearing at JKam&lganj of Colonel 
Smiths barricade, and doubting the temper of the 10th, they had luckily 
rejoined their comrades on the road to Dehli. 

Bofh out ip the district, however, and at its headquarters British rule was 
practically dead. On the same day as the 10th revolted and relented, a force 
of rebel cavalry crossed the Granges and plundered the Kanauj tahsili. The 
loyal tahsildar had buried the bulk (Rs. 4,000) of the treasure; but its place 
of concealment was discovered by a rebel police officer, who appropriated part 
himself and left the remainder to the troopers. On the same day, at Fatebgarh, 
the naw&b of Farukhabad arrogated to himself the right of suppressing disturb- 
ances. He proclaimed that he should blow from guns any bad char actors con- 
cerned in breaking the peace. 

For this he was taken to task by Colonel Smith ; and it was proved three 
An outbreak in the ^ a ' s * atur that his assistance was indeed unrequited, 
jail is suppressed by the Having appointed several of their number generals, 
sepoy*, n colonels, and lieutenants, the prisoners in the jail 

on the 7 th shook off discipline. On proceeding to the scene of distur- 
bance, Captain Vibart was received with volleys of stones and abuse. But 
a company of the 10th, which was ordered down to avenge this treat- 


ment, made short work of the outbreak. Their fire killed seven of the prisoners, 
wounded eight more, and scared others into leaping down wells. The satisik- 
tion.bereby produced gave rise to an impressive but hollow ceremony. Haran- 
gued by their colonel, the 10th swore on their colours to be true ; while tin 
colonel himself swore to forgive all that was past. But the treasure, round 
which au entrenchment had now been thrown up, was left in the keeping of tin: 
regiment. 

On the 8th, news of these doings brought back from Dharmpur Mr. Prolyn 
Arrival of fugitives anc ^ some of the regimental officers who had fled on 
from Hardoi and Buuaun. the 4th. The former was informed, as was true, that 

the district bad been placed under martial law ; the latter were put under 
arrest. Oh the following day arrived other British fugitives from Budaun. 
Mr. Edwiards and his three companions had parted from Messrs. Bramley and 
Phillips in Eta, the two latter making their way to Agra. At Kfiimganj nr.d 
Shamsabad the Budarin party was coldly received ; and on quitting the Jafari 
Begam’s residence at the latter place, one oftbetn, Mr. Gibson, was surrounded 
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and slain by a mob of armed ruffians. Disguised ns natives the remaining 
throe reached Fatehgarh, 1 whence, on the morrow, they started with Mr. Probyn 
for Dhannpur. 

Mr. Probyn was satisfied that the 10th would again mutiny, and had 
hoard that a body of Oudh rebels were threatening Pharmpur : hence his 
return to that, castle. He was surprised to find on his arrival that the other 
fugitives had resolved to quit it. They had disregarded his written warnings 
to render the place defensible, and distrusted its owner, Hardeo. On the 11th, 
therefore, thov jumped at Colonel Smith’s invitation to return to Fatehgarh. 
The 200 sepoys for whose fidelity he could vouch were now reduced to 150, 
and with those he proposed to fight his way down to Allahabad. The great 
irarrison of Cawnpore was known lo have mutinied. So by the 13th all the 
English at Dharmpnr, except Messrs. Prohvn, Edwards and tile former s 
family, had left for Fatehgarh. Those that remained the guosts of Hardeo 
Uaklisii lingered at or near Pharmpur until August. The almost sole survivors 
of the British people in this district, they then escaped to recaptured Cawn- 


V . 

About the 1 5 tli *Jnuo (he mutineers from ftitapur, consisting of the 41st 
Aniv.ti in the .IMriot Native and 10th Ondh Local Infantry, with a regi- 
Ote Il-t aril <»th-r 1M(lllt 0 (‘ caV alrv, arrived at Allahganj. They had 

Oiidh, i.'ith. already written to the 10th ol I'atehgarb, inviting 

<| u ,t regiment to sIjiu.olil.-r its olli Tlx- letter shown to Colonel Smith, 

who dictated ;m answer. lint, tli • - answer actually returned was “ Come. "V on 
mav kill our ollieors ; wo have sworn not to do so, hut no opposition will ho 
port'd you." Nor was this answer the only encouragement, which allured the 
Sitapur murderers to Fatehgarh. At Allahgnnj and onwards they were feasted 
and flattered by rebel landholders. On the 10th the Fateh-arh regimen, 
demanded and obtained the release of a criminal who was to have been hanged 
that day, and the courts hitherto kept open by Captain Vibart and Deputy 
Collector Kalb Husain were, closed.’ On the 17tli, all the mounted police 
the district, with one honourable exception, crossed theiHoi to welcome 
invaders. The nawab sent a deputation of Muslim retainers for the , anre 
purpose, and that very night the native oilioers of his regiment warned Colonel 
hinith that u time was up,” and that the Fngli-h had better w itlidi aw 
tort,. 


1 They had liist. returned to K:otn«rauj. 
tlieir exciting flight. Mr Edwards’ 
perusal. a The Subordinate Judge, 

{ dtcrwa rds. 


EuL want of space forbids us 1° 
own talc of hairbreadth ’-napes 
Tajamnml Husain, contiuucd s‘H>ug 


follow each step 
will well repay 

for r'cvcial dny* 
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Tho advice was instantly taken ; and of the 150 men on whom Colonel 
The Kngllsh withdraw Smith had counted but one followed his commander 
into the fort, 17 th June. ' j n t 0 giege. 1 The remainder of the regiment, loath 
that the Oudh men should have the glory of tho revolution that was imminent, 
early next morning enthroned the nawab on the cushion of his forefathers. 
Proclaiming Tafazzul Husain their ruler, they treated both him and their own 
The rule of the nawab colours to a royal salute. And they had not been an 
is proclaimed, hour too soon. For that very morning (18th) the 

Oudh mutineers crossed the Ganges and encamped in a grove near the city. 

The next acts of the 10th were to break open the jail, release the convicts 
and the station is plan- whom they had lately assisted in suppressing, plunder 
dered and fired, 18th June. tl le European statiou and set lire to its houses. In 

that station five. Europeans or Eurasians were still at large. One, a wealthy old 
lady, was murdered ; two, clerks in the magistrate-collector’s office, escaped in 
disguise to different villages ; and a fourth secreted herself in a stack of 
tamarisk, whence she was at night conveyed to safety across tho Ganges. A 
fifth, the planter Mr. D. Churcher, concealed himself in a storehouse under 
some hides, which were tossed about without revealing him. At night ho 
escaped to a neighbouring village, whence five days later he found his wav 
into the fort. In the afternoon, when the fierce heat and glare of the summer 
day was subsiding, some companies of tho mutinous Oudh Infantry sallied 
from their shady encampment to share the plunder with the Fatehgarh rebels. 
But the 10th had already refused to surrender the treasure to the naw£b, and 
had no intention of sharing it with outsiders. A skirmish ensued, and several 
sepoys of both parties were left dead on the parade-ground. But the Oudh men 
returned with reinforcements, and their superior numbers menaced the 10th 

into parley. After much angry discussion that regi- 
The 10th appropriate 1 J l , • 

and distribute the district raent consented to divide the spoil, giving up their 

treasure. colours and ammunition in earnest of good faith. But 

the same night they faithlessly plundered and distributed the treasure, most of 

them absconding to the opposite bank of the Ganges. One of the same officers 

whom Colonel Smith had placed under arrest swam after them, and next day 

wrote over that the rest of the garrison had better follow his example. But 

the presence of an Englishman, and the possession of treasure, raised up against 

this party of the 10th a host of enemies. With the assistance of the Durg&ganj 

1 Thus Mr. Probyn ; but Mr. Lindsay says that a guard remained on duty at the fort until 
the night of the I8tb, when the treasure was plundered. The name of the single sepoy wno 
remained faithful to the last was Kalai Khfin. After his escape from the boat boarded w 
Singir&mpur (see below), he was captured and blown from one of the nawlb’s guns. 
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Gabrw&rs, who had been their chief opponents, they were fain to retreat 
further inland, across the Raraganga. And by the time that they recrossed 
into the Du&b, at Mayyura-gh&t, they had found Captain Bigneil such a burden 
that they cast him into the Ganges. 1 Swimming ashore, he there died of 
exhaustion or sunstroke. 

When the Oudh mutineers found that the treasure had escaped them, 
their rage of disappointment knew no bounds. They 

Consequent disappoint- ( „ j 

m ent o t the Oudh muti- set fire to every English house yet standing, ana 
neers ‘ plundered the native shops. Likha Singh of All&h- 

ganj, who had helped them across the R&raganga and Ganges, indemnified 
himself by plundering the splendid house of the Maharaja Dalip Singh, 
who to his establishment in Norfolk added another at Fatehgarh. Tho 
mahar&ja’s jewels, which had been kept in the district treasury, had already 
shared the fate of tho district treasure. But two companies of the 10th still 
remained at Fatehgarh, and matters might yet bo made unpleasant for at least 
a remnant of that hated regiment. So tho Sitapur men, on the 19th, requested 
the nawab to send these his vassals against the English in the fort. But tho 
10th had got all they wanted, and had never, in spite of their mutiny, thirsted 
much after the blood of their officers. They declined to assault the fort ; 
but to show that their refusal did not proceed from cowardice, they at once 
accepted an engagement with the superior forces of the Oudh rebels. Tho result 
was that most of the 10th were slaughtered, while the nawdb ordered its few 
survivors to quit tho city. He next proposed that the Sitapur men should 
themselves attack the British stronghold. But they answered that the proper 
hour had not arrived, and that their augurs had fixed the 25th as the date on 
which the siege should begin. 

Tho garrison of the fort had therefore a week’s respite in which to 

Preparations within the prepare for attack. “ There was,” writes Sir John 
lort - Kaye, “ a gloomy prospect before them. The fort 

was in a most miserable condition for all purposes of defence. There 
was a glut of gun-carriages and models of all kinds of ordnance. But there 
was a dearth both of serviceable guns and of ammunition. It is stated that 
there were six guns on the ramparts, and an eighteen-inch howitzer, but that 
°nly thirty round-shots could be mustered. Of small-arm ammunition there 
was a better supply, but many of the cartridges were blank. Provisions wero 
with difficulty obtained ; but after a while a flock of forty or fifty sheep were 

1 This body of the 10th consisted, according: to Mr. Edwards, of four companies. They had 
grossed the Ganges under the pretext of attacking Dharmpur. But a few days later they passed 

castle without assaulting it. 
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driven within the wails by the help of a sepoy of the 11th. 1 There was a popula- 
tion of about a hundred and twenty Christian people in the garrison, one-fourth 
of whom were men capable of bearing arms. The rest were women and chil- 
dren. There was only one artillery officer — Major Robertson, of the Gun-carriage 
Agency— in the fort. But Colonel Tudor Tucker, of the cavalry, who had 
learnt the gun-drill at Addiscorabe, was improvised into an artillery command- 
ant, and right well he did his work.” 2 

The weak point of the besieged, then, was not a dearth of provisions, but u 
dearth of men and artillery. Of the 12 bastions hut 

The siege. 

three could be manned ; and in these wore placed 
pickets commanded respectively by Colonels Smith, Tucker, aud Goldie. Ou 
occasions like these seniority bows to energy ; and as Captain Moore had been 
the real commandant of the beleaguered Cawnpore garrison, so was Captain 
Vibart of this. 3 True to their promise, the Sitapur mutineers on the 25th 
moved to the Shisham-bdgh, cleared the ground for action, and opened fire. 
Of their two guns, the same with which the treasure had been guarded, one 
was placed at Ishwar Chandar’s house, under cover of picked marksmen ; tho 
other opposite the gate of the fort, at a distance sufficiently safe from musketry 
fire. Tho details of the siege must ever be clouded in a mist of dreadful 
obscurity. It should be remembered, or rather premised, that but two Europeans, 
neither of them soldiers, survived to tell its talc of bravery and hardship. We 
know, however, that for nine days hostile bullets hailed into the fort without 
causing much damage that could have been avoided by prudence. Three of the 
beleaguered, including Colonel Tucker, were killed, and four, including tho 
Judge, Mr. Thornhill, wounded. But in almost every case except that of Mr. 
Thornhill, who accidentally wounded himself, tho victim was shot while rashly 
watching through an embrasure the effect of his own fire. Tho women and 
children were securely housed in the residence attached to the Gun-carriage 
Agency— so securely that tho latter played and sang with their usual joyous- 
ness. Their mothers as a rule spent the day in prayer. But the wife of 
Sergeant Ahern, who had been killed, posted herself in a bastion with a rifle 
and showed herself a good shot ; whilo chaplain Fisher devoted himself to tho 
same occupation. 4 The best of our marksmen was Colonel Smith, who is 
said to have picked off the enemy with a skill that would have done credit 
to a Wimbledon prizeman. The large-arm shooting was probably l cs3 

1 I. e. one of the regiments which had been quartered at Meerut. 2 Sepoy War, Bk- 

VI TI , chap. 20. The passage is founded on two paragraphs of Mr. Lindsay’s narrative 
A Edwards 4 It was Mr. Fisher who on the crest of the breach shot dead Multan Khan, 

a Man Path an, who had aided the escape of Mr. Edwards, 
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successful. But the implements of tbo gun-carriage factory — screws, hammers, 
and bolts— were sown up in canvas bags and made to do service as grape- 
shot. 

But the events of the siege were not confined to a mere exchange of fire. 

The besiegers made frequent assaults, in which they 
Assaults. W ere assisted by the disaffected Muhammadan popu- 

lation of the city. Ungrateful of favours received from the British Government, 
the nawab exerted himself with energetic malice in supplying the rebels with 
ammunition, sulphur, ladders, and other means of attack. The first assault, 
which like most others came from the Husainpur side, was on Colonel Goldie’s 
picket; the next of any importance was that on Colonel Smith’s. Both were 
repulsed ; but in the latter the besiegers managed for a time to hold two of tho 
unoccupied bastions. When they found that their two light guns were power- 
less to make practicable breaches, the rebels profited by lessons of English 
teaching and betook themselves to mining. Until tho 1st July all their 
mines burst harmlessly ; but early on the morning of that day the besieged 
wero startled by an explosion which blew down a part of the curtain wall. And 
tliev had immediately afterwards to repulse a third great assault, also on Colonel 
Smith’s picket. 

Tlio chances of a successful attack were now becoming so great that 
Colonel Smith that day despatched a despairing appeal for aid to any British 
officer whom his lines might reach, written chiefly in French, and addressed 
u au magistrat do Mainpuri, ou k un officier attache h une armee do soldats 
Europeans.” It said that the fort was closely besieged by 1,000 insurgents, 1 and 
that without immediate help there was no hope of successful resistance. The 
letter reached Agra, where Major Weller offered to lead a detachment to tho 
relief of Smith. The offer was not accepted ; and, even if accepted, would 
have been too late to benefit the Fatehgarh garrison. 

For on the 2nd July another unsuccessful assault was delivered ; and on 
The fort is evacuated, tho morrow it was found that the besiegers had begun 
4thJuly * to undermine Colonel Smith’s bastion, the very key 

of the stronghold. Ammunition was running short ; constant exposure to the 
sun by day and constant watching by night had enfeebled the defenders. 2 They 
were little more than thirty in number, and countermining would have almost 

1 The number seemB very modestly stated. The besiegers mustered two regiments of foot 
and one of horse, to say nothing of the nawab’s armed rabble. Colonel Smith's letter will be 
found in the appendix to Kaye’s 3rd volume. 2 “ They were,” said a native inform- 

ant of Mr. Edwards, “quite worn out by continual fighting. Their feet were so swollen 
with the fatigue of standing day and night at their posts that they resembled those of ele- 
phants ; while their eyes were starting from their sockets for want of sleep.” 
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depleted the walls. It was decided therefore to quit the fort and drop down the 
Ganges that night. The evacuation was successfuly accomplished as planned ; 
and at 2 A. M., on the 4th July, three boats might have been seen pushing off 
“into darkness and unto death.” They were commanded respectively by 
Colonel Smith, Colonel Goldie, and Major Robertson. The crew of the last- 
named officer was entirely European, for boatmen had been difficult to hire, and, 
except two faithful sepoys and a cook, the native retainers of the garrison had 
slunk one by one away. 

Some six or eight miles down the river the boatmen of Colonel Goldie’s 

boat, being then opposite their own village, wero allow- 
Fate of the fugitives. ’ , . „ . , . fe ’ 

The three boats are re- ed to land lor assistance and never returned. Tho 
duced to two, villagers of Sundarpur seem at tho same time to have 

opened a sharp fire on the passengers. A party of the latter charged out and 
amply avenged the attack ; but tho boat was too cumbersome for manage- 
ment by amateurs and it was abandoned for Colonel Smith’s. 1 As tho two 
remaining vessels passed Bhojpur, about breakfast-tiine, several round-shot 
were harmlessly fired at them from a gun on tho bank. But two large ferry- 
boats filled with sepoys had for some time been observed following the fugitives. 
And when, therefore, just above Singirampur, Major Robertson’s boat grounded 
immovably on a sandbank, all hope was abandoned by the crew. Tho sepoy 
boats drew nearer and nearor, firing volleys and displaying a “ multitude of 
bristling bayonets.” 2 As they approach their fire grows more and more fatal, 
and at 20 yards it is insupportable. Seeing that boarding is imminent, and no 
better chance of escape left, Major Robertson requests the survivors to trust 
themselves to the river rather than tho rebels. 3 Men, women, and children leap 
overboard, moat to be drowned, some to be slaughtered on the spot, a few to be 
captured and conveyed for massacre to Fatehgarh. It is a repetition, on a 

small scale, of the Sati Chaura butchery. 4 Of all the 
and the two to one. passengers but four escape, and of these but two are 

destined to survive long. Both wounded, tho chaplain Fisher and Mr. Jones 
reached Colonel Smith’s boat, by which the latter was luckily abandoned next 
.day. With the assistance of an oar Mr. Churcher saved the sorely wounded 
Robertson from drowning. They were that night found on an island belonging 
to Lain Singh of Karbar, 5 who, though not completely courteous, refused, for 


1 Narrative of Mr. Gavin Jones, who wis in this boat. Mr. Lindsay, of whose statement 
Mr. Jonea’ is an appendix, says that Colonel Goldie’s boat was abandoned because its rodder 
was damaged ; but the boat whose rudder was afterwards damaged seems to have been that of 
Colonel Smith. 1 Jones, * Jones and Lindsay. But from Mr. Churcber’s narra- 

tive it seems that if Robertson made any each request, he must have made it while floating 
wounded down stream. 4 See Gazetteer, VI, 182 (Cawnpore). s In Paramnagar. 
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tbo price set on their heads, to betray them. A fortnight before Major 
Escapes of Messrs. Robertson’s death Mr. Churcher had an opportunity of 
Churcher escaping with Messrs. Probyn and Edwards to Cawn- 

pore; but he nobly refused to desert the neighbourhood in which he was so 
soon to bury his stricken friend. After hiding in tho fields of tall sugarcane 
till January, he returned to Fatehgarh, 1 then reoccupied by British troops. 

Thither we also will return, when we have accompanied Colonel Smith’s 
boat to the end of its fatal voyage. A bend of the river had perhaps concealed 
from its view the carnage that was going on behind ; and indeed the crew had 
other matters to heed. It was passing Singirampur through a shower of bullets 
and grape-shot which killed three passengers and shattered its rudder. Hence 
it drifted until stranded on a sandbank some five or six miles lower down, 
opposite Tehra of Hardoi. The villagers of Tehra were loyal, and the fugitives 
consented to land for the refreshments offered them. But tho inhabitants of a 
disaffected village soon after appeared, and seemed disposed to plunder the party. 
Colonel Smith hastily ordered all into the boat, and shoved off. But prevented 
by bis wound from obeying iu time the Coloners summons, Mr. Jones was left 
^ j ^ behind. This good fortune, apparently so unfortunate, 

was the means of saving his life. He afterwards 
joined Messrs. Probyn and Edwards near Dharmpur, whence with them he 
escaped to Cawnpore. To the fatal Cawnpore, on tho 10th July, had been 
brought all his fellow-passengers of Smith’s boat. Overpowered and captured 
opposite Bithuronthe preceding day, they were all, as already told, massacred 
on the 10th and 15th. 2 

But we have not yet done with massacres. In the penultimate paragraph 
Final massacre of Chris- it was mentioned that the rebels reserved a few of the 
tians - passengers from Robertson’s boat for slaughter at 

Fatehgarh. These were some women and children, eight or nine in num- 
ber. On their return they were confined in an outhouse of the nawab’s 
palace at Farukhabad, where they were regularly fed and the wounded tended 
by a native doctor. But they were not the only captives. Ghulam Ali, a traitor 
who, after serving in our own police at Muhammadabad, bad been appointed 
chief of the rebel police at Farukhabad, was especially active in his search for 
Eurasians and Native Christians. In various hiding-places about the station he 
bad discovered nine of the former and six of the latter ; and these, who includ- 
ed some men, were confined in the same place as the prisoners from Singirdm- 
pur. There is no evidence to show that on their way to or during confinement 
*Not to Cawnpore, asserted by Kaye. * Gazetteer, VI., 1S5-6 (Cawnpore). 
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these captives were treated with any exceptional brutality. On the re- 
turn from Singirampur, indeed, a sepoy had been allowed temporarily to 
abstract a lady of Robertson’s boat, and a handsome Eurasian girl had been con- 
signed to the nawab’s harem. But it seems clear that the naw&b himself was 
not at first bent on their murder ; and Ghularn Ali, who was, found stratagem 
needful to accomplish his object Getting a letter written in English, as if from 
the captives to their countrymen elsewhere, ho professed to have anticipated its 
despatch by seizure. The soldiery at once clamoured for tho death of the Chris- 
tians ; and fearing that he would be deposed in favour of his brother Sakhawat, 1 
tho nawab yielded. On tho 23rd July the Christians wero led to the parade- 
ground and butchered in presence of a great crowd ; the women and children be- 
ing shot down with grape, and the men sabred. 2 Their remains wore cast into 
a well, over which has been since built a memorial cross ; and hard by rises a 
memorial church. The useless murdeT of women and children seems here as 
elsewhere to have been hastened by tho absurd fancy that the extirpation of 
the small British colony in India was tho extirpation of tho whole British 
race. Of this fancy the captives had tried in vain to disabuse Gliulam Ali. 
He was perhaps disabused some eighteen months later, during the short 
shrift preceding his execution. 

And now just a month had past since tho beginning of the siege. Every 
living trace of its former rulers was supposed, and with good reason, to have 
been swept off tho face of the district. On tho outbreak of the rebellion there 
dwelt at Fatehgarh over 200 persons of European descent. Tho survivors 
could now be counted on tho fingers ; and of these survivors but four 3 were 
adults of pure English blood. But some weeks before the annihilation of the 

British power was completed, the formation of a na- 
Thc rebel government. ' t . 

tive rebel government had been taken in hand. It lias 
been mentioned that on the 18th June Tafazzul Husain Bangash had been en- 
throned as nawab of Farukhabad. His unruly domain was soon made to in- 
clude not only the British district so called, but as much of Eta as his nominal 
servants could coerce into recognition of his power. u It is doubtful whether 
he much delighted in the greatness which had been thrust upon him. Ho was 
a man of quiet habits and dilettante tastes, fond of painting and illuminating, 

1 Afterwards (1858) hanged for rebellion. 2 An impression seems to have prev ailed 

that the prisoners were blown from guns ; and this impression has found its way into the 
narratives of Kaye, Edwards, Cburcher, and Lindsay. That it was a false one is shown by 
H. D. Robertson, who condemned Grhulam Ali to death See liis judgment dated Ctli November, 
I86S, an appendix to Mr. Lindsay’s report. 3 Mr. and Mrs. Probyn, Mr. Churcher, and 

Mr. Jones. Major Robertson was still indeed living, hut he may be counted amongst the dead 
whom he so soon afterwards joined. Of Mr. Frobyn’s four children, two succumbed to the 
privations ami exposure of flight. 
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and, like others both in the east and west, of the same artistic tendencies, 
The Nawib, Tafazzul somewhat addicted to epicurean practices. He liked 
Hlisain ' danoing-girls better than soldiers, and had more 

pleasure in the society of parasites than of public functionaries. He had a 
traditional ascendancy in. the province, and that was all. Ho was a weak 
rather than a bad man, and there were many people about him whose hatred 
of tho English was more intense than bis own.” 

But if the Nawab himself was weak, his advisers woro in several cases men 
ITis president of coun- ®f adventurous energy. During the siege there had 
cil, Ashrat Khdn. arrived from tho north of the district one Ashrafc 

Khdn, who for his father’s services under Lord Lake had received a British 
pension of Rs. 700 monthly. Connected in some way with the Ban "ash 
family, ho was styled Naw&b, and had even assorted claims to the Farukhabad 
Naw&bi. He was now appointed privy councillor ( Musldr-i-khdss ), 1 or rather 
president of tho council ; and leaguing himself with the Hawab’s favourite wife, 
lie soon became monaroh rather than minister. The council itself consisted of 
two members, Ganga Singh and Shiugkulam Dichhit, both commissioned 
officers of tho 41st. N. I. But their functions seem from the first to havo been 
merely appellate. They were a judicial committee of the privy council rather 
than a cabinet. Though their position and powor theoretically equalled that 
of British Lieutenant-Governors, they seldom if over meddled in executive 
matters. 

It was by Ashrat’s advice, probably, that Tafazzul’s territory was divided 
Hi's two Bhires and their into two great shires, eastern and western. To 
lords.heuteuant. the first, which included the three southern and 

part of the headquarters tahsils, an influential drunkard named Muhsan 
Ali was appointed as lord-lieutenant ( ndzirn ). Tho second, which comprised 
the rest of this district 2 with the Aliganj and Kasganj tahsils of Eta, 
was entrusted to the government of one Ahmad Yar, a brother-in-law of Ash- 
rat, a British pensioner, and an incompetent savage to boot. 

The highest judicial court, under tho council, was that of the three muftis. 

His judicial courts, ci- ThcS ° ° fficerS W6r ° p:dd not ^ ^ a snmI1 ^Hry 
nue crimiua, » an<l reve ' (^ s * 100 monthly), but by a large commission on the 

amount of all decrees and processes. Theirs seem 

to have been the only civil court ; and indeed few civil suits were instituted. 

In such cases the procedure much resembled that in vogue under British 

of th^ 6 Taki was afterwards made Assistant Mushir-i-khass. 2 Some part« 

^quarters tahsil are not mentioned as belonging to either shire, and were nerhana 
kerned directly by the Nawab . 1 
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Government; and the judgments of the chief British court, tho Sadr DJvdni Ada- 
lat, were judicially recognized. But the muftis tried also the more serious cri- 
minal cases, and here their procedure differed somewhat from the English. A 
Hindu convicted of murder was releasod on promising to become a MusalmAn ; 
while another, condemned to death or forfeiture of property for slaying a Mu- 
Shlm&n, escaped scot-free by an appeal to the Hindu members of council. Had 
the offence of these men been petty theft, they would have lost their right 
hands. Convicted culprits were often sent up to receive equally eccentric sen- 
tences from the mouths of the NawAb or his Ministers. Thus a fine of Its. 2 
was once considered sufficient to punish a proved case of rape ; and the heads 
of murderers were struck up, in old English fashion, over tho gates of tho city. 

Minor criminal cases were tried by the tahsildars, who had tho power of a 
year’s imprisonment, or of a second in default of fine. Tho tahsil and polico 
circle machinery of the British Government was retained. Except petitions for 
recording transfers of property — cases which Nawab reserved for his own deci- 
sion — all rent and revenue suits were tried by the tahsildars, with procedure 
resembling the English. It was by officials who had served under tho English, 
indeed, that the judicial and revenue administration was chiefly worked. Out 
of six tahsildars, three, and out of eleven head polico officers, six, took service 
under the rebel government. Unwilling to see their occupation gone, they 
recognized the de facto Government. 

The land-tax was of course the chief nominal branch of the Nawub’s reve- 

„ , , nue ; but his rapacious subalterns allowed little of 

Ilia financial 

that tax to reach head-quarters. He therefore imposed 
a heavy octroi duty, amounting in some cases to 7 per cent, of the value, on 
all articles imported into, or exported from , the principal towns. The income 
thus realized from Farukhabad city alone was at the rate of two lakhs yearly ; 
while that of Kamdlganj was farmed for Its. 7 00. The octroi of other towns 
was made over to the soldiery perhaps bccauso they were the only people who 
could realize it. At their instance wheat and clarified butter were exempted 
from duty, whilo the export of the former was forbidden ; but no othor objec- 
tions against tho tax were raised, and trade seems not to have suffered. 1 Tho 
excise revenue, which the NawAb reserved for himself, was less fruitful. Tho 
spirit shops were all farmed out separately ; but owing perhaps to the general 
insecurity, small sums only were realized. Tho cultivation of the poppy was 

1 Writing of these duties just after the close of the rebellion, Mr. Lindsay writes : — “They 
show that a large revenue may be realized from thii district, and probably in the same way 
throughout India, without the slightest murmur from the people and without apparently the 
slightest trouble. The newspapers of the time do not contain a single line of animadversion 
on their introduction, and they are spoken of at the present time as a very equitable tax.’ 
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interdicted, chiefly because the Nawab wished to sell to advantage the largo 
stock of opium which he had plundered from the Government storehouse. 
The ferry revenue, if any, was left in the hands of the soldiers. 

Those soldiers consisted of the 41st N. I. from Sitlpur, some othor 
and military administra* levies raised at that station, and a few troops of 
tion - local horse — in all 2,200 men. But to these the 

Naw&b afterwards added six regiments of foot, known by such names 
as “ Nobles ( najib )” and “ Loonines ( haidari ) and five of cavalry, of 
which two were called after their colonels, Muhsan Ali and Ahmad Yar. The 
artillery was a newly raised force of 200 men, who were supposed to work 24 
guns of various calibre. All recruits were armed with a musket or a blunder- 
buss, which they themselves called “ tiger-whelp ( sher-bachha ).” They had also 
■words and agricultural choppers ( garasa ), the latter very deadly weapons 
when properly used. The support of the Sitapur veterans was enlisted by 
ample pay ; but that support once secured, it was found safe to pay the new levies 
only when convenient. The Sit&pur men introduced the forms and customs 
established by their English officers, and there was no parade on Sundays. 
Agha Husain was commander-in-chief. But his discipline appears to have 
been scarcely strict, for not a man would follow him on a foray unless travell- 
ing expenses were paid in advance. 

Such was the organization with which for seven months Tafazzul 
Anarchy at the outset Hussain attempted to govern the district. He suo- 
of rebel rule. ceeded very lamely ; and it can only bo said that 

he succeeded rather better than other rebel rulers in adjoining districts. 
The anarchy was at first of course general and great. Beforo the evacuation 
of tho fort by the English, the turbulent Rajputs of Mahdewa and Biloi had 
already ventured to attack Kanauj. Tho attack was repulsed with loss, but 
several of the townspeople were slain. In tho same month of J uno parganah 
Bhojpur became the scene of a fierce conflict between Hindu and Musalman. It 
was a tract of Kurmi landholders ; but the Jhojhas, descendants of Hindus 
converted to Islam, and tho Bhattis, Pathan immigrants from Bhattiaua, now 
sought to oust the Kurmfs. Tho Kurmls wero however supported by their 
brother Hindus, the Gahrwar, Gaur, and Nikumbh Rajputs, who collecting a 
large force plundered and burnt the villages of the Muslims. Tho Naw&b had 
Rot at that time sufficiently secured his position to venture on interference. But 
towards the end of the following month (July), when tho English had been dis- 
posed of, the severity of his lords-lieutenant effectually checked such interne- 
oiue warfare. Highway robbery, however, continued to flourish exceedingly, 
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and no one ventured to travel except in a large company. The chief dens of 
bandits were Chhibr&mpu and Jaganua’s-tank, on the Grand Trunk Road ; tko 
Pathfin strongholds of Shams&bad, K&imganj, and Mau, all in tahsil Kdimganj ; 
and the castle of Thatia, where a robber-prince named Pokhar Singh raised 
levies and collected artillery with all the air of complete independence. 1 

It will be seen that these centres of lawlessness were chiefly in the south 

of the district, where Muhsan Ali held sway. Ilis 
Independence of the J , , , . , 

lords-lieutenant and the tyranny lacked the vigour or that shown by his northern 

army# colleague Ahmad Yar, who realized revenue by bom- 

bardment, and filled the defaulting village Rs. 100 for every shot fired at its 
walls. Both however were tyrannical, and both entirely disregarded in prac- 
tice the new constitution. They admitted the Nawdb’s supremacy, but appro- 
priated his revenues ; they raised no objection when the muftis wont through 
the empty form of upsetting their decisions, but ruled independently of the 
local courts. As both had under their command portions of the army, it was 
perhaps deemed imprudent to interfere with their arrangements. The army, in- 
deed, were the real governors of tho district. Not long after the disappearance 
of the English arrived an order from the puppet Emperor at Dchli, confirming 
the Naw&b as his Viceroy of Farukhabad, and greatly praising tho valour of 
the soldiery who had recovered that district. Tho Nawab hereon issued a 
proclamation commanding that the officers of tho 41st, who had expelled tho 
English, should bo obeyed in all things. Tho 41st at onco exercised their 
newly-bestowed authority by forbidding the slaughter of oows, and ordering 
that the city refuse should be carried off on donkeys instoad of, as heretofore, 
on oxen. On butchers, who had been in tho habit of slaughtering these sacred 
beasts, a tax had been already levied by order of Ghul&m Ali. 

On the 19th July, barely a fortnight after the evacuation of tho Fateli- 
Effects of the rebellion g arh Havelock’s f<J fee re-occupiod Cawnporo. 

on trade and tUlag^. Tho news travelled swiftly into this district ; and on 

the 19th we find Ghulam Ali commanding tho keeper of the Mau gate to admit 
into the city no fugitive troopers from that station. 2 But the order failed to 
prevent the influx of panic-stricken and revengeful mutineers, and it was to 
those new arrivals that an informant of Mr. Edwards attributed the massacres of 
the 23rd. The fact, however, that the relief of Lucknow diverted Havelock’s 

1 This Pokhar was a Baghel, and a descendant of the last raja of Thatia, who had tried con- 
clusions with the British in 1803, after the rebellion Thatia-castle wa9 destroyed ; and Pokhar 
himself was transported to the Andamans, where he died in 3887. In the south of the district 
he played much the same part for the mutineers as Chaudhari Jaichand did for the English- 
Be is said to have provided supplies to N&na Sahib just as the Chaudhari afterwards supplied 
them to Sir Colin Campbell. a Mr.Bobertsun’s judgment on Ghulam Ali already quoted. 
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attention from Farukhabad seems to have checked the spread of rebel apprehcn- 
gion. Meanwhile a state of war and comparative lawlessness was beginning to 
have the usual effect on commerce and agriculture. The trade in iron from 
Cbandausi, sugar and cotton from K&sganj, and turmeric from Sh&hjahanpur, 
was for some reason brisk ; but all other traffic with surrounding districts 
was closed. The prices of all articles except wheat, whose exportation was as 
we have seen forbidden, doubled and trebled. But it is an ill wind which blows 
good to nobody, and the sellers of cotton fabrics, who happened to have large 
stocks on hand, grew rich. When the soldiers were in want of money they 
of course plundered the merchants ; and Ghulam Ali, who was detected in 
underhand efforts to save the latter from exactions, was imprisoned. Nor did 
the agricultural classes fare bettor. Landholders were frequently ousted by 
armed plunderers like Pokhar Singh, who alone seized 64 villages. The 
autumn crop was promising wherever agriculturists could borrow seed to sow 
their land, but many broad acres were left fallow. In the neighbourhood of 
Farukhabad again, the plough-cattle were impressed by such sepoys as wished 
to send home their ill-gotten gains. And, owing to the absence of these useful 
beasts, the potato crop is said to have completely failed. 

For about two months after the recapture of Cawnpore the rebels were 

Fall of Dehli, 19th Sep- left undisturbed by further alarms. Knowing that 
ternber, 1857. Lucknow and Dehli were still in the hands of insur- 

gents, the Naw&b seems to have bestowed little thought on the garrison at 
Cawnpore. But tho fall of Dehli, on the 19th September, entirely changed 
the prospect. British columns were set free to march down the Duab, and 
down the Dtiab they marched, hastily preceded by rebel fugitives. Down 
through this district and into that of Cawnpore hurried Bakht Kli&n with five 
regiments of mutineers and seven guns. But on tho 19th October, just a 
month from tho beginning of his retreat, he was defeated and hurled back into 
Farukhabad by a portion of the Cawnpore garrison under Brigadier Wilson. 
Here ho met with a warm reception, for Brigadier Greathed’s column, tracking 

„ him down country, met him as he returned to Kanauj 

Greathcd defeats Bakht _ , . . t ti i n m ' > 

Khan at Kanauj, 24th Octo- on 23rd. An action ensued in which Bakht lvhan s 

force, though supported by that of the Nawab, was 
almost annihilated. He fled crestfallen to Farukhabad, while Greathed marched 
on into Cawnpore. At Farukhabad Bakht stayed two months, boasting much 
and oxercising great influence over tho Nawdb. This influence was resented, and 
Bakht became extremely unpopular. His name was parodied into Kambakht, 
or " the wretch” ; and he never stirred abroad without receiving cordial abuse. 
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The approach of Greathed’s column had already, before Bakbt Khan’s 
Chandhari Jaichand de ; defeat, encouraged the loyal to resistance. Muhsan 
feats Muhsan Ali, Ali had never been able to extract a fraction of the 

land-tax from the R&ni of Tirwa or Chaudhari Jaichand. The latter bad 
tnaintainod regular communication with the English in Agra fort. But he 
now showed himself capable of something more than mere news-writing or 
mere refusal of revenue ; and when on the 15th Muhsan attacked his castlo of 
Bishangarh, he inflicted on that official a severe defeat. A few days afterwards 
Muhsan was again vv orsted near Sikandarpur by a party of mutineers retreat- 
ing from Dehli with plunder which he had wished to seize. His reputation as 
a leader of ability bad by this time completely evaporated. He was superseded 
Who is superseded by by one Thakur Pdnde, and retired to continue 
Th&kur rdnde. bis potations in private life. His success also was 

addicted to drinking, and to drinking the deloterious decoction brewed from 
wild hemp. Thakur Pdnde assumed the British title of Collector, and at once 
showed that his system of collection was severer than his predecessor’s. The 
fees charged on writs of demand for unpaid revenue were raised to the 


following amounts 


1st writ, the “ foot-soldier's” 
2nd „ “trooperV’ 


3rd 


“ collectors” 


Rs. 

5 

ID 

100 


It was perhaps due to the activity of this new broom that about the date 
of bis appointment attempts were made to collect revenue on the Oudh side of 
the Ganges. 1 He proclaimed that residents within his jurisdiction who sought 
redress from other authority should be fined Rs. 100 ; while those seeking 
redress from himself must pay a present of Rs. 5 j or be put in the quarter- 


guard. 


But this fantastically bold front was perhaps assumed merely to conceal 

December. Invasion of the apprehension now felt by both Th&kur Punde and 
Etftwah by the Nawab’s bis rebel colleagues. Fugitive insurgents and Bri- 

troops, who are expelled , . ° , . , 

from that district and Eta tish columns continued to find tbeir way down-country. 

by the English. At Farukhabad arrived the princes Khushak Saltan and 

Firoz Shah from Dehli, and the chief Waliddd Kh6n from Bulandshahr. On the 

23rd November Lucknow was recaptured, and the rebels of the middle Dtidb 

must have felt that that their own turn for chastisement was not far off. But 

on the 1st December, the Naw&b’s troops, five thousand strong, invaded Etawak 

to annex that district. The attempt was successful, and Murdd Ali was 

1 Mr. Churcber’s narrative. 
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appointed lord-lieutenant of this now acquisition. He failed however to collect 
sufficient revenue to pay expenses, and was opposed by local cavaliers of 
fortune. Nor was he destined to remain long. On Christmas-day Brigadier 
Yfalpole’s column, re-occupied Etdwa, some ten days only after the Naw&b’s 
force had been beaten out of Eta by Brigadier Seaton’s victories at Gangeri 
and Pati&li. 

Isolated as they now were, the Farukhabad rebels must have biddon fare- 

January. 1858. Battle of wel1 to ho P e - 0udl1 and Rohilkhand were, it is true, 
Khudngao^and^rc-occupa- still more or less in rebellion ; but between those pro- 

Engiiah. vinces and Farukhabad rolled a Ganges whose ship- 

ping had been grievously reduced by British burning. Tho surrounding districts 
on this side of tho river wore all re-occupicd by British troops ; and up 
the Grand Trunk Road from one of them, Cawnporo, was marching an 
army undor tho British Commander-in-Chief. It was resolved, however, 
by the Nawab’s advisers to send their wholo available force as a forlorn 
hope to oppose tho passage of tho KAli Nadi. The troops were marched 
out to Khudaganj, but failed to prevent Sir Colin Campbell from crossing 
the river and crushing them on the 2nd January. Collector Thdkur 
I’&nde was slain, while the surviving rebel leaders fled in hot haste back to 
Farukhabad. The Naw&b, Prince Firoz Shah, and others, crossed the Ganges 
and found a temporary refuge at tho court of Khan Bahadur Khan at Bareilly. 
On the 3rd January, the British troops entered Fatehgarh, and British authority 
was once more established on this side of the Ganges. 

East of that river tranquillity was not restored until some months later. 

Lucknow was again beset by rebel armies, and it 
and rout of rebel invaders was Sir Colin Campbell’s intention to march once 
from Budauu. more to its relief across the Ganges and R&mganga, 


through this district and Hardoi. The Ganges he of course succeeded in 
crossing. But his passage of the Ra mganga was so hotly opposed at Bichpuria 
in Amritpur that ho roturned to Fatehgarh and Cawnporo, crossing into Oudh 
from the latter. Before his departure from this district, it had been invaded, 
as already told, 1 by the rebel army of Budaun. Reinforced by a contingent 
from Bareilly, its General, Niy&z Muhammad, on the 18th January, crossed the 
Ganges at Siirajpur and entered parganah Kampil. Here he encamped a day 
or two at Th&na Khar, venturing, when he found no prospect of immediate 
opposition, into the neighbouring parganah of Shamsabad West. But at 
Sliamsabad he was on the 27th surprised by Brigadier Hope Grant, whom the 


Gaz., V., 127 (Budaun). 
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Commander-in-Chief had detached against him. He was utterly routed, with 
the total loss of both guns and baggage. 

But the presence'in SMbjahdnpur of Muhsan Ali and other rebel forces 

_ ... still prevented the pacification of tho trans-Gangetic 

April. Re-occopation of r , f , „ , . ° 

the tians-Gangetic parga- parganahs. Early in April, these forces, being massod 

nall3 ‘ on the Shahjah&npur border, wero considered within 

striking distance ; and Brigadier Seaton, who was then at Fatehgarb, on tho 

7th marched out to oppose them. He inflicted on them at Bang&on, in Sbahja- 

hanpur, a defeat which enabled the British officials to re-occupy the Aligarh 

tahsil. But that tract was harassed by constant raids until May, when the 

capture of Bareilly showed the rebels of Rohilkhand that further resistance was 

hopeless. 

The last rebel incursion took place towards the close of that month. On 
May. Last incursion of the 23rd, Kalpi in Jalaun had fallen, and about 
rebels. 3,000 mutineer fugitives of all arms fled across 

the Jamna into Et6wa. From Etawa they hurried into this district, 
which they traversed from north to south, and quitted by way of Surajpur 
gh&t. They travelled speedily and quietly, plundering and burning only when 
chance threw such pastimes in their way. At Kiimganj, however, was a 
tahsili ; and this, in the hope of robbing its treasure, they fruitlessly besieged 
for three hours. More they could not spare, for time was precious and Fateh- 
garh within easy distance. So they passed on over tho Ganges, and with their 
departure began a reign of peace which it is hoped may prove perpetual. 

And what, it may be asked, became of the rebel leaders ? Imagining 
Fate of the rebel lead- that his case fell under a general proclamation of 
era. amnesty, the nawab Tafazzul Husain surrendered 

himself in January, 1859, and was tried' on the double charge of treason 
and murder. Convicted and sentenced to death, ho pleaded Major 
Barrow’s promise, that, if not personally concerned in the murder of 
Europeans, he might surrender without apprehension. Now Major Barrow was 
a Special Commissioner for the trial of rebels ; and though his promise was 
condemned and disavowed by Government, that promise was not disputed. Tho 
Governor-General therefore suspended capital sentence on condition that Ta- 
fazzul Husain immediately quitted British territories for ever. Shipped to 
Aden, and sentacross the Arabian frontier in the direction of Mecca, he was 
warned that if ever again he set foot within British jurisdiction, the sentence of 
death would be carried out. While the rights of other parties, not rebels, wero 
of course declared intact, it was held that between him and tho British Government 
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the treaty of 1802 was cancelled. The castle in which he had lived was 
razed to the ground, and its site is now occupied by a tahsil and town hall. Nor 
was he the only man who escaped the punishment due to those graye malefactors 
who, unable themselves to create an orderly administration, attempt to subvert 
established governments. On the pacification of the country Niyaz Muhammad 
evaded apprehension by a wandering life. He frequently visited Mecca, where 
lie may perhaps have met his fellow-rebel the Nawah. Taking service at last with 
theNaw&b of Junagarh, lie in 1872 came with that chief to Bombay, where the 
Governor-General was staying. The ex-rebel was recognized, arrested, tried, 
arid condemned to death. But before the High Court it was pleaded that as a 
denizen of Rampur ho had owed no allegiance. to the British Government. The 
Penal Code, which makes the act of waging war against the Queen an offence, 
irrespective of the accused’s nationality, was not at tho time of Niyaz Muham- 
mad’s rebellion in force ; and dissenting from his brother Judges, the Chief 
Justice held that the plea was good. The judgment on Niyaz was confirmed 
by a majority ; but in view of the plea just mentioned the Court commuted his 
sentence to transportation for life. 1 

And with the truthful romance of the Great Rebellion the history of 
Farukhabad must cease. Beside that sedition all later events fall into the 
merest insignificance ; and those at all worthy of record, the dearths and the 
land assessment, have been described above. 2 But if the treatment of rebellion 
inspired an awe for the strong arms, that of these lessor difficulties may have 
taught the district to respect the good intentions of what, for the age and 
country, is tho best of possible governments. 

l lieporl oil l he Administration of the JV or th- Western Provinces, IS72-73, para. 0. ‘ 2 Supra 

pp. 64-50, yy-ioii. 
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ALfGARF, a village of parganah Amritpur, stands about a mile west of the 
metalled Rohilkhand 'frunk Road, 8 miles north -north-east of Fatehgarh. At 
some distance east and west of it respectively flow tho Ramganga and that 
branch of the Ramcranga known as the Nasa. The population, 1,227 in l<sfif> ? 
had fallen in 1872 to 820 ; and the village itself is both small and insignificant. 
But it is noticeable as the headquarters of the tahsil bearing its name, and as 
the site of a first-class police-station and imperial post-office. The tahsil head- 
quarters were transferred hither from Amritpur after tho Great Rebellion had 
destroyed the tahsili buildings and records at the latter place. In 1807 the 
tahsildar was removed, a new tahsili being established at Muhammadabad, across 
the Ganges ; but the old arrangement was restored two years later. A market is 
held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. The exceptional unhealthiness of tho village 
is as usual ascribed to unwholesome drinking water. 

ALfGAliH, a tahsil with headquarters at the place just described, is bounded 
on its long eastern frontier by the Bilgram and Shahabad tahsil of Hardni ; on 
its short north-eastern and north-western borders by tahsil Jalalabad of Shall* 
juhanpur ; and on its lengthy west-south-western side by the Ganges, which 
severs it from the Kaimganj and Headquarters tahsils of this district. It has, 
according to the latest official statement, 1 a total area of 187 square miles and 
24 i) acres. Its total population, by the census of 1872, was 8(j, 343 souls, or 
about 4 fid to the square mile. And its land- revenue, in 1878-7 D, is 
Rs. 1,23,404. 

Further details of area, population, and revenue will be given in the 
articles on the tahsU’s three pargauahs, A Munruu, Rauamnagar, and Kn akuat- 
Mau. But the physical and agricultural features of these divisions, being iden- 
tical, may here be described once for all. # 

A plain raised some 480 feet above tho sea, 2 tah$il Aligarh presents an 

unbroken surface of tarai or alluvial lowlands. 

Physical features. ... . ... 

part ot it is much above the level of the river floods. 

When the rains are heavy and the streams are swollen, much of it is covered, 

for two or three days together, with water which leaves behind a deposit of 

sand. During such floods the villages and the mango-groves which supply tho 

tahsil with its only woodlands are islands in a muddy sea. Some tracts are 

subject to constant fluvial erosion. Hence the assessment of many villages 

varies according to the quantity of culturable land devoured or cast up by 


1 North-Western Provinces Government Circular N. 70A. ; dated 4th July, 1878. J 

ouly recorded height is that ot the G. T. JS. station at Muo tuisulpur, on the Rohilkhand 
Road, :u d left bank ui the lianigauga. Above or below this >*78 leet there can he few eleva- 


Uun*, lui the talihil is deprcssiugly level. 
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Irrigation. 


capricious rivers. The chief offenders are of course tho volatile Ramganga and 
its channels ; lor the Ganges, though gradually edging eastwards, is a snow- 
fed stream, liable to no very sudden changes of volume. 

Entering on tho north, the Ramganga flows through some half the tabs'll, 
winding on to continue its ravages in TTardoi. To 

Rivers. n ^ 

those ravages z< square miles ol eultivated land in 
Amritpur and Kh&khatmau have been, are, or may again be, subject. A net- 
work of channels connects it with the Ganges, and when floods are mild serves 
as a safety-valve for the escape of water which would otherwise overflow the 
land. Chief of such branch -streams are the Masa and Rapiya, issuing from 
the -Ramganga itself; and the Nadia, Ohdrniya, and Katwia, which issue from 
the Ganges. Through thoso and smaller passages, when one only of the two 
great rivers is flooded, its superfluous waters find their way into the other. 

The most important effect of this complicated river-system is that water 
everywhere lies close to the surface. Irrigation by 
lrn8 ‘ lt ’ bucket, pulley, and bullgeks is unknown. The wells 

are the narrow and shallow pits above described as ehuhaa* Fed by percolation 
and exhausted in a few hours, they are worked with lever, rope, and earthen 
pot. But largo tracts are by nature so moist as to demand irrigation only 
when grown with precious crops like opium ; and watered often pays a lower 
rent than uuwatered land. 

The danger of floods and the moisture of the soil give rise in places to a 

Cultivation and cultiva- careless style of cultivation. Where whole fields 
tors * might be swept away, where manure might be washed 

olf or overlaid with a sterilizing silt, tew would spend much labour on weeding 
or much money on manure. Finding their bullocks needless for irrigation 
purposes, the Brahman and Rajput cultivators use them in ploughing less care- 
fully a larger quantity of land. The average plough area is here eight acres, 
against five only in the uplands. But where no floods are feared, the land 
amply repays tho care and money spent on it by a third great class of husband- 
men. Settling down on a small holding, which ho manures and waters tho- 
roughly, the Kachbi raises magnificent crops of opium and vegetables. The 
latter find a sale at Farukhabad. 

On the R&chhiana lands is grown also a fair quantity of sugarcand But 
the principal crops of the tahsil are, for the autumn 
Crops aud soils, ^ harvest, jodr millet, and next after a long interval rice, 

cotton, and bdjra ; for the spring harvest wheat, and after a still longer interval 

1 Supra , p. 57. 


Crops aud soils. 
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barley, mixed barley and wheat, gram, and barley mixed with gram or pens. 
The soils which produce these growths are classed as gauhda , or soils immedi- 
ately surrounding villages ; < hi mat or loam ; bhur or sandy mould ; t.arai, or 
land in the deserted but still moist beds of rivers; katri y or land still Hooded 
by rivers ; and taldbi , or lands flooded by ponds. Of these the tarai grows tli«. 
finest and most valuable crops. It is as elsewhere often hard to draw the line 
between the bhur or sandy soil and the loam, which is a mixture of clay and 
sand. Pure clay is as rare as elsewhere in the district. 

Of soil so saline as to produce no vegetation thero is none. Of the total aron 
69,082 acres were at assessment returned as cultivated and 14,731 ns cultivable. 
The only land really uneulturable is the tamarisk-covered sand of the river hods. 
But there is much land quite sufficiently saline and sandy to prevent its cultivation 
at present prices. In (lie neighbourhood of the Ganges and Ramganga there 
invades the fields a mischievous weed called surai, whoso seeds those rivers arc 
accused of depositing in floo<^ time. 1 

AllA'hganj, a small towrf«of parganah Amritpur, stands on the oast side 

of the metalled Rohilkhand Trunk Road, 13 miles norfli- 
Site, population, &c. J * M J . . . . 

north-east- ol r atehgarli. About a mile oft, on the we>t, 

flows the Ramganga river. The population was' returned as 6,216 in I860 and 

0,156 in 1872. But as in both cases the inhabitants of 27 outlying hamlets 

were included, these figures arc misleading. The actual population of the town 

itself is from 1,500 to 2,000 only. 

The older portion of Alhihganj is a cluster of mud houses grouped round 
an oblong market-place which is shaded by some large trees. Through flii> 
settlement runs the Banya, a wide watercourse passing down to the Ramganga, 
and unhealthily stagnant for a great part of the year. But since the const ruc- 
tion of the Rohilkhand Trunk Road the shopkeepers have deserted the old 
market for shops on cither side of that highway. Old Allahganj bus become 
ruinous, and modern All&hganj is a street which has sprung up along the 
road. 

In this now part of the town has been built a hostel (sarai) for native travel- 
lers. The other public buildings are a third-class 

Public buildings. i 

police-station, a district post-office, and a village 
school. There is also an encamping-ground, which is the first stage for troops 
inarching from Fatehgarh to Shahjaluinpur or Bareilly. A market is held on 
Mondays and Fridays, but the sales are confined to the ordinary trade in grain 
and cloth. 

1 This account of lahsil Aligarh has been compiled chiefly from Air. C. A. Elliott's rent-rate report. 
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| All&hganj was founded in 17-19 (1152H.) on the site of an older village 
| called Pahra. Its founder, Islam Khan, a protege of 

| Nbtory Mulmmmad, first nawab of Farukhabad, gave it its 

[ present name of God’s market Islam built also at a village called Sakulmai 
,, fort which he named after himself, Islamganj. This became the headquarters 
of a parganah of which ho was appointed ruler, and which now bears the name 
of Amritpur. 

AMETIIT, a suburban village on the cliff of the Ganges, stands about -a 
mile east of Faruklmbad. Reneat h it, a short distance further east, the Ghatia- 
(rliaf boat-bridge conveys the Holidkhand Trunk Road across the river. The 
population amounted in 1872 to 3,822 persons ;* and Amethi is remarkable also 
ns one of those villages in which the Chaukidari Act (XX. of I85fi) is in force. 

In 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Re. 0-7-10 
from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 187-5-10. The expendi- 
ture, principally on police and conservancy, amounted to Its. l i t. The number 

houses was in the same year 431, of which 85 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidence being Rs. 2-3-2 per house assessed and Re. 0-1-5 per head of 
population. 

From the fact that the number of bouses amounted in 1873-7 1 to 523, it 
may be concluded that Amethi is decaving. It was 

1 1 k ) founded by Muhammad, first nawab of Farukhabad, who 

minted it New Amethi, perhaps alter the ancient town so called in Sultanpur of 
(hidh. Rut a portion of the Farukhabad Amethi itself is now named Old ; and 
;m early village-site may perhaps have existed here before the days of Nawab 
Muhammad. Still can be traced in places the earthen rampart, the flanking 
towers, and the ditch with which lie surrounded his foundation. In it his son 
Kfiim, afterwards second nawab, built a fortified bouse. The remains ol’.Kainfs 
r:ot]o were, after the mutiny, confiscated for the rebellion of bis descendant 
Nnwah Tiifazzul, Put up to auction, they were bought by Ali Muhammad, 
a native of Amethi who had risen to the post of Headquarters tahsildar. lie lias 
used the bricks to build a house of a semi English fashion, and has planted the 
surrounding land with fruit-trees. 2 

Amritiuju, a village giving its name to the parganah in which it is .situate, 
daiuls on the junction of two third-class and two fourth-class unmet a I led 
t’wids, 14 miles north of Fatehgarh. The population amounted in 1855 to 2,85 o, 
1‘ut in 1872 had fallen to 1,888. 

' This estimate includes both the n^wer (jadid) and the older (ku(tna) portions of Amethi. 

‘ LA.S. 15 ^ IS78, p. 37 1 (Mr. IryincV article mi the Karukhabad Naw.ihs). 
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The village has altered little since described in Muudy’s Sketches. It 
lies “ in a country spread for many surrounding leagues with one sheet of luxu 
riant cultivation, interspersed with beautiful and ancient mango-trees. In the 
rainy season this rich and fruitful tract is scarcely habitable or passable, the 
whole country between the Ganges and Bareilly (?) exhibiting one vast lake of 
water.” 

Amritpur has a district post-office, a village school, and a native hostel 
{ sarai ). Its market is held on Mondays and Thursdays. It is said to have 
been founded by one Man Singh, who planted in this parganah a Gahawar 
colony. Returning from bathing in the Ganges, he halted to refresh himself at 
a well on the site of tho modern village. Like all Hindus, he was a great con- 
noisseur of the pure element. Finding the water excellent, he compared it to 
ambrosia ( amrit ), and resolving that such good drink should not be wasted, 
built a village beside the well. Hence does tradition derive the name of Am- 
ritpur or Ambrosiopolis. 

The village was before the Groat Rebellion the headquarters of a tahsil ami 
a police-circle. Both the tahsili buildings and the police-statiou were located 
in an old fort which stood here. But the fort and its records having been des- 
troyed by rebels, the tahsili was transferred to Aligarh. The police-station 
lingered on a while, but at length followed the tahsili to the same destination. 

Amiutpuk, the largest parganah of the Aligarh tahsil, is bounded on the 

east by tahsil Shahnbad of Harden, the Send ha or Scrim 
Boundaims, area, etc. " . . 

watercourse forming in places the border. Its north- 
ern corner juts into tahsil Jalalabad of Shahjalianpiir. It is bounded on the 
west-south-west by the Ganges, which divided it from the Kaimganj and Head- 
quarters tahsils. On the south-east it marches with parganah Khakhafmau of 
its own tahsil. It contained according to the latest official statement (1 N<«S) 
121 square miles and 93 acres; and by the latest census (1872) 54,1)8*2 souk 
But of both area and population details hereafter. The total number of villages 
is 14f>, and of estates 183, the average si/e of the former being about 531 acres. 

The physictil and agricultural features of Amritpur are those already des- 
cribed in the article on that Aligarh tahsil of which it 
Physical features. . . 

forms a part. It is traversed throughout its length hy 

the shifty Ramgauga, and through a portion of its area by those channels of ilw 
Ganges and Ramgauga which have been mentioned in tho same place. 1° 
these must be added the Banya Nalu, which, quitting the Ramganga near Allali- 
ganj, passes through that town, and after a south-easterly course leaves tho par- 
ganah for Ilardoi The Settlement report classed 31 per cent, of the total area 
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fes irrigated. Aitiritpur has in fact plenty of moisture j but its drinking 
water, writes Mr. Elliott, is “ bad almost everywhere. There is an air of 
depression and distress about the tract. The very dogs in the villages do not 
bark much as one rides through.” 

The principal road is the metalled or first-class Rohilkhand Trunk line. 

Communication s and Entering from Kh&khatmau, this crosses the Rfun- 
ganga a t Bichpuria-ghat ; passes on either bank of 
that river Aligarh and Allahganj ; and finally quits for Shahjah&npur, after 
traversing in a north-north-easterly direction almost the whole length of the 
parganah. It is crossed Hear Aligarh, and joined at Allahganj, by two unme- 
talled third-class roads from Amritpur. These again are joined by three or 
four foilrth-elass lines or cart-tracks. The three villages just mentioned, which 
are the principal marts 1 of the parganah, are not therefore ill provided with 
communications. But their trade almost confines itself, as usual in rural India, 
to tire purchase of cheap clothes or metal-vessels and the sale of agricultural 
raw-produce. The saltpetre manufacture affords a precarious income to tlio 
Nunera caste. 

According to tho census of 1872 parganah Amritpur contained 263 inhabit- 
ed villages, of which 166 had l«ss than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. ' 7G between 200 and 500 ; 18 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

and 3 between 1,000 and 2,000. The total population numbered 54,982 souls 
(24,538 females), giving 454 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 51,4?0 Hindiis, of whom 22,839 were females ; and 3,512 Musalmans 
(1,699 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, tho census shows 5,930 Brahmans (2,597 females) ; 8,366 R*\jpiits 
(3,355 females) and 3S9 Daniyas (189 females) ; whilst the great mass of tho 
population is included in “ the other castes’^ of the census returns, which 
show a total of 36,785 souls (16,698 females). Tho principal Brahman sub- 
divisions found in this parganah arc the Kanaujia (5,514), Gaur, and Sar- 
wariya. The Rajputs belong to the Rathor (1,826), Gaur (137), Chauhan. 
(626), Bais (231), Tomar (81), Bbadauriya (22), Chandel (43), Katehriya 
(96), Gahrw&r (915), Ponwar (1,458), Kaehhwaha (40), Sombansi (1,879), 
Gaumat, BAchhal, and Bliatila clans, and the Baniyas to tho Agarwal and Dhusar 
sub-divisions. The other castes exceeding in number one thousand souls each 
are the Chamdr (3,862), Kachhi (5,856), Teli (1,106), Kahar (3,139), Alrir 
(4,581), Gadariya (1,488), Kisan (6,468), Kalal (1,147). The following have 
less than one thousand members each : — Kftyath, Hajjam, Bharbhunja, Dhuna, 

1 Karanpur-Datt and Rajipur-Rathoii may also be mentioned as important Tillages. 

28 
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Dhob ^Bnrhni, Lobdr, Joshi, Sonfir, Mali, Tamboli, Bbdt, Khdkrob, Kumh&r, 
Kori, Kami, Nat, Jjjfuniya or Nunera, and Radha. MusalmAns are either 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,766), Path&ns (1,283), Sayyids (110), and 
Mughals (40), or unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the malo 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

150 belong to the professional class, which includes officials, priests, doctors, 
and the like ; 1,311 to the domestic class, servants, inn-keepers, barbers, sweepers, 
washermen, &c. ; 953 to the commercial, comprising bankers, carriers and 
traders of all descriptions; 13,580 to the agricultural ; and 1,457 to the indus- 
trial, the class of mechanics and artisans. A sixth or indefinite class included 
1,731 labourers and 223 persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total 
population, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,4 50 as landholders, 
32,180 as cultivators, and 17,352 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 
832 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
30,444 souls. 

Of all the estates ift Amritpur hut two are revenue-free. In discussing 
the current assessment of revenue Mr. Elliott thus 
classifies the past and present areas of thepargmiah 


Land revenue. 


Area classed as 

At assessment 
of 1837, 

At the revision 
o i assessment, 
1844. 

At measurement 
for the current 
assessment, 1664. 



! 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Unassessable (barren, revenue- fre&Mbc.) 

28,754 

23,016 

16,875 

• • J 

r Old fallow, 

••• 

3,496 

9,028 

9,861 

« i! 
c> 3 4 

| New „ 

<« 

1,541 

3’s;9 

1,042 

% 3 { 

l Cultivated 


39,466 

40,464 

44,1 22 

< 

Total assessable ... 

• M 

25,503 

62,871 

55,033 


Grand total 

... 

74,257 

75,887 

71,905 


It will be observed that the total area last shown is nearly nine square miles 
less than that of the new official statement ; but the Ganges is responsible for 
great alterations of frontier. The cultivated area includes the small unassessed 
acreage which is grown with trees. The decrease in unassessable land is due 
chiefly to the resumption of revenue-free grants, for of barren land there was 
almost none to decrease. 
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Tbe current settlement was effected by Mr. C. A. Elliott. His general 
method of assessment in lowland tracts has been elsewhere described ; l and we 
need here mention only the special details which affected this parganah. He 
divided it into six chaks or circles— (1) the middle or Amritpur, that is the tract 
around Amritpur village ; (2) the Ramganga, or lands along the banks of the 
river so called ; (3) the Serha and (4) the Ganga, named in the safne manner 
after their adjacent streams; (5) the south Bhur, or sandy stretches in the south 
of. the parganah ; and (6) the Gandhi, a continuation of the Gandhi cirdo in 
parganah Khdkhatmau (q. v.) Each village again was divided into liars or plots 
of similar soil, and for each har a separate rent-rate was assumed. The avcrago 
rates per paka bigha for the bars of each circle may be thus shown : — 


Circle. 

Har* 

Assumed rate 
per paka bigha. 

Circle. 

liar. 

Assumed rale per 
paka bigha. 

1 Middle or 

Gauhan (5 

From Rs. 4-8 (1st cl.) to 

4 G a ii g a 

Katri (4 

From Re. 1-8 

Aniritp u r 

classes.) 

Re. 1-8 (5th) 

(6,159 paka 

classes.) 

(1st cl.) 

(•29,222 pa- 



bighas.) 


to lie. 0-12 (4th) 

ka bighas) 







Loam (4 

Rs. 3-12 (1st cl) 





classes.) 

Re. 1-14 (4th) 





Tarai (3 

lis. 3-0 ( »st cl.) 





classes.) 

Re. ! -1 4 (3rd) 





Talabi (2 

Rs. 3-6 (1st cl.) 





classes.) 

Rs. 4-4 (2nd) 




2 Kimganga 

Gauhan (3 

Rs. 5-4 (1st cl.) 

5 South bhfir 

Gauhan (2 

Rs. 2-4 (1st cl.) to 

(25,953 bi- 

classes.) 

to Rs. 3-0 (3rd) 

(5,945 bi- 

classes ) 

Re. 1-8 (2nd) 

ghas.) 



ghas.) 

Sand (4 

„ 1-14 (1st cl.) 


Loam (4 

Rs. 3-12 (1st cl.) 


classes.) 

„ 0-12 (4 th) 


classes.) 

Rs. l-Ui (4th) 


Talabi (1 

„ 1-8 


Tarai (7 

Rs. 4 8 (1st cl.) 


clashes.) 



classes.) 

Rs. 0-12 (7th) 

6 G a n d h i 

Gauhan 

Rs. 2-4 

3 Serha (8,961 

Gauhan (4 

Its. 4-8 (1st cl ) 

(9 6 6 bi- 



bighas.) 

classes.) 

Rs. 1-8 ( 4 ill) 

ghas) 

Sand 

Re. 1-8 


JSand (5 

l<s. 3-0 (1st cl.) 

.■ J 




classes.) 

Rc. 0-12 (5tli) 

v 

Talabi 

» I-U 


The meaning of the terms gauhan , tarai, taldbi, and katri has been explained 
in the article on tho Aligarh tahsil. A paka bigha, it will bo remembered, is 
about }ths of an aore. For any further details tho reader is referred to tho 
rent-rate report itself. 3 

Sanctioned by the Board of Revenue and applied to the taxable area, these 
rates gave the parganah a total rental of Rs. 1,76,(121. Deduced from that 
sum at 50 per cent., the revenue would have readied Rs. 88,310. It was 
actually fixed at Rs. 88,309, and later arrangements have reduced its amount 

1 Supra p. ‘Printed at p. 144 of the settlement report, 1875. 
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Cesses. 


Landlords 


to Bs. 86,739. As at first imposed it showed an increase of 14*2 per cent, oq 
the expiring revenqp,(lts. 77,094), Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-2-2 on the 
total, Re. 1-8-7 on the assessable, and Re. 1-15-4 on the cultivated area, Oq 
cultivation the expiring demand had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-11-5 per acre. 
Though not yet formally sanctioned by Government, the new demand has been 
in provisional force since the autumn of 1871. 

The cesses for police, roads, other local needs, and village accountants’ fees 
here roached Rs. 13, HI, or 15 per cont. on the new 
' 'demand. In this sum, however, is included the small 
quota assessed on the two revenue-free estates. 

The landholders who pay tho revenue are chiefly Pomar, Gaharw&r, Sombansi, 
and Rathor Rajputs. The territory of the former lies for 
tho most part east of the R&mganga ; that of tho latter 
around Amritpur village, in tho tract between Ramganga and Ganges. In tho 
south of the parganah are a considerable numbor of Sombansi Rajput proprietors. 
Of tho various proprietary tenures tho settlement and rent-rate reports give no 
analysis ; hut there are several very large properties like that commonly called 
the Allahganj taluka. This consists of 17 villages which before the rebellion 
were held by three cousins. But the share which one of them forfeited for trea- 
son has since then been bestowed on loyal subjocts, such as deserving native 
officers of tho Bengal Army. Amongst tho Amritpur Gaha,rwars, as well as 
clans, the /?ub-divisiou of proprietary right is often extremely minute. The 
case of Bamiari village has been noticed above ;* and “ the Cbilaua taluka” is 
another instance in point. 2 As a result of this subtle partition, ouo would expect 
to find many small landholder farming their own fields ; aqd indeed the laud 
thus cultivated amounts to 21 per cent, of the total area. To what extent 
real property changed baqjls during the term of tho last revenue settlement 
(1833-65), and at what price, maybe seen fx'om the following table : — 


Mode of transfer. 


Mortgage 
Private sale 
public auction 


Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price, 

Prico 
per acre. 

Years’ 
purchase o$ 
revenue. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. 

, 

5,073 

6,897 

64, m 

10 10 1 1 

78 

7,^50 

y, sot 

97,641 

12 14 11 

100 

5,253 

7, *82 

45,ul3 

8 9 1 

56 


1 P.105. BamUri or Annrabad-Bamiari is a village on tho Grand Trunk Hoad. Its popu- 
lation is small. But adding that of many surrounding villages, the three first censuses gave 
it over 5*000 inhabitants* see j»p. 59-60, * The full name of this village is tfewal Kan»I )ur 

Chilaua. 9 
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« Transfers,” writes Mr, Elliott, “ have been comparatively few. The rea- 
gon is that there are many parts where a creditor would not venture to go, still 
Jess to buy up his debtor’s landed interests. He might go to shear, and chance 
to come away shorn.’* 

The cultivators are chiefly Kachhis, Lodhas, Chamars, Rdjputs, and Brah- 
mans. Of the total cultivated area 50 per cent, is held 
by tenants with rights of occupancy and 29 by tenants- 
at-will. The actual rental paid by tenants to landlords was at settlement return- 
ed as Bs. 1,13,396; but this sum must not be computed with the rental 
already mentioned as assumed for purposes of assessment. The rise of rents 
during the term of last settlement was remarkable. The average rate ascended 
from Rs. 3-5-10 to Its. 3-14-2 per acre ; and heavier rents are now paid 
on apparently less fertile fields than in any purely upland parganah of this 
district. “But increased experience,” writes the rent-rate report, “ leads more 
and more to the conclusion that there is no real connection between produce 
and rent. One cannot argue that the parganahs with the best soil will pay 
the highest rates ; and the historical and personal elements have far more to 
do with the fixation of rents than one generally supposes.” The rental rise is 
here attributed to the change from turbulence to peace. At the opening of the 
last settlement the neighbouring Oudhwas an independent state, and offenders 
and defaulters of all kinds used to flock aoross the border to demoralize the 
people of this parganah. 

The traditional history of Amritpur begins with the arrival of the Pomar 

chief Shiil pal Sfih. Coming from the south in 1280 
History. Early colonies. , , . „ _ , . 

(bambat 1335), he received from the Rathor Raja of 

Khor 1 the village now called Karanpur-gh&t, but then Kusari, on the Ganges in 
this parganah. Hence he extended his authority over the surrounding country, 
p exterminating the aboriginal Bhy&rs. Dying in 1285, 

fie left three sons who quarrelled with their patron, the 
Khor Raja. Partit Rai, the K&yath minister of that prince, defeated them 
and was granted their lauds. And from their village the family of the victo- 
rious scribe took the title of Kusariya. 

. Tho ejected Pomars fled into what is now the Sh&bjahdnpur district, where 
the reputed descendants of Shi'up&l’s son Blsaldeo may still be found. But 
returning after the death of the Khor RSja, the eldest son, Basant S&h, expelled 
Partit and recovered his heritage. He bestowed Kusari on the Brahmans, and 
himself settled at Udarmau, now Yazirpur. His clan gradually gained possession 

1 Shamsabad, 


History. Early colonies. 


The Pomars. 
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of 123 villages in this parganah, but now retains little more than half that 
number. The independent pedigrees of many Pomar families in this parganah 
agree in showing that their ancestor Shiup&l lived not more than fifteen gene- 
rations ago. But fifteen generations might well extend over half a thousand 
years. 

If the traditions of the Gaharw&rs be true, they must have entered this par- 
ganah some five hundred years ago, or not long after the Pomars. They claim 
descent from Man, the brother of that Mahesh who colonized Bhojpnr. Both 
chiefs came up-country , from some place in the Mirzdpur district 1 ; and the 
former has been alreat|pnamed as the reputed founder of Amritpur. But 
though Gaharw&rs preceded the R&thors in Kanauj, the origin of this Gahar- 
war settlement is probably far later. All the existing families trace their 
pedigree up to one Raichand, the sixth descendant of Man, But if Man’s 
offspring had been settled for six generations in the parganah, he should 
have had, at the close of the sixth, far more than one representative for the 
present Gaharwars to claim as ancestor. R&ichand may fairly, therefore, be 
regarded as the real founder of the colony. Consisting as it did of 42 
( biyalis ) villages, that colony was called the Biy&lisi ; and the Gaharwars still 
hold proprietary rights in 39. 

Overlapping from the neighbouring Khakhatncau ( q . t?.), the Sorabansis 

obtained from the Pomars some forest land on which 
Somb&nsfs and Rathors. , . , . _ . 

they founded Barman and its 19 dependent villages. 
Their leader was one Randliir Singh. Later still, and some three centuries ago, 
arrived four Rathor brothers, cadets of the house of Rampur in Eta. Marry- 
ing into the family of Baheju Sombansis, one of them, Khanzada Sah, obtained 
for himself and brethren 18 villages. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596) Amritpur has no separate existence. It 
is then a part of the Shamsabad parganah, Kanauj district, Kanauj government, 
and Agra province. But the great size of Shamsabad caused in later times its 
partition into several portions, such as Milirabad. Mihrabad, again, included 
amongst other subdivisions zilas Bang&on and Islamganj. The latter sprang into 
existence when Isl&m Khan, an officer of the first Farukhabad Naw&b (1713-43), 
founded Islamganj on the site of Sakulcnai. From the possession of the 
Farukhabad, Mihrabad passed into that of the Oudh Naw&bs; and by the latter 
it was ceded (1801) to the British. Included first in the Bareilly, it was after- 
wards (1813-14) detached to form with other parganahs the new Shahjahanpur 

1 Variously stated as Kantit or Bijaigarh. By Bijaigarh is clearly meant Bijaipur, the seat 
of the Gaharwar K£ja of Kantit. The great rock-fortress of Bijaigarh in the same district 
was a Chandel stronghold. 
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district. Whilst parts of foh&hjah&npur, Bdng&on, and Islamganj became sepa- 
rate parganabs. In 1829 they were both transferred to this district, where they 
became a single parganab, with head-quarters at Amritpur. But in 1843 B&n- 
gdon was retransferred to Shahjahiinpur, and Amritpur or Islamganj remained 
with its present boundaries, as a portion of the Amritpur, now Aligarh, tahsfl. 
A few further items of its annals wjll be found in the fiscal and general histories 
of the district. 1 The demands assessed on the parganah at successive British 
settlements of land-revenue have been : at the first Rs 60, *54 ; at the second, 
Its. 69,299 ; at the third Rs. 82,961 ; at the fourth, I&L9 1,012 ; at the fifth, 
Rs. 81,619; and at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 79, The demand of the 
next or current assessment has above been examined in detail. 

Bhojpur, a village which gives its name to the parganah so called, stands 
at the junction of the Ganges and Bag&r rivers, six miles soutli of Fatehgarh. 
On it converge two unmetalled roads. But the population amounted in 1872 
to 1,061 souls only ; and, save for its past history, Bhojpur would have little 
claim to notice. 


Its foundation is assigned to King Bhoj. There seem to have been more* 

than one monarch so called. A1 Utbi mentions a Bhoj 
Legend and history. T • ,, i . « T r . . , 

Chand who was the ally ot Jaipal, king of Ivanauj, in the 

time of Mahmud Gbaznavi ; but the Bhoj of Malwa, who flourished towards tho 
close of the eleventh century, 3 is perhaps the least mythical hero of that name. 
The Bhoj of Bhojpur legend had received the gift of understanding the language 
of beasts. But it had been stipulated that, if lie revealed what he heard them 
say, he should surely die. Unable at length to withstand the coaxings of bis 
favourite but too inquisitive queen, he started for the Ganges ; that there, oil 
the banks of the sacred stream, he might sate her curiosity and suffer the doom 
prescribed. But it came to pass that on his way he heard one goat say to 
another : “ I am not a fool like King Bhoj, who would lay down his life for a 
woman.” And the king took these words for a warning, and returned to his 
senses, and refused longer to heed the pryings of his wife. On the place 
where his mind was turned from death he founded a town named Jiragor, 
which they say means life preserved ; s and a little further forward, on 
the banks of the holy Ganges, another called Bhojpur. And on the lands of 
Jiragor, Shaikhpur, Gadanpur, and Deorajpur-Bichpuri, he built a mighty 
fortress. 


1 Supra, pp. 90-103, 134-195. * For Bhoj Chand, see Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s 

Historiansy II., 48 ; for Bhoj of Malwa, Elphinstone’s History, bk. IV., chap. I ; and for some 
account of other kin* s named Bhoj, Ga*r., fl-9. 3 The rustic derivation from jt and 

f ihho is of course absurd j but it would be difficult to supply another in its place. 
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The traces of considerable fortifications may still be’ seen at Bhojpur. But 
it is probable that these are of far later date. We know that a castle was built 
here by Ghiy&s-nd-din Balban (1266-86) i that Jalal-ud-din Khllji (1288-95) 
encamped here while building a bridge of boats across the Ganges j that Hu* 
miyun (1533-34) cantoned here for the same purpose; and that his son 
Akbar (1567) also led an army hither. That there was a fort at Bhojpur 
in Akbar’s reign is not expressly stated in the Ain-i-Akbari ; but the fact that 
a part of the parganah was called Tappa Ilaveli shows that one must have 
existed. The decay o£ Bhqjpur seems to have begun with the establishment of 
the Bangash dynasty} whose first Naw&b ( 1713*43) degraded the town from its 
position as the headquarters of the parganah. 

Bhojpur, a parganah of the Farukhabad'or Headquarters tahsll, may, des- 

_ , , „ pite the irregularity of its borders, bo considered a 

Boundaries, area, &c« 

quadrilateral figure* On Its north-eastern side, which 
is alternately concave and convex, it Is bounded by the Ganges and parganah 
Pahara of its own tahsll. Also of that tahsil is its neighbour on the north- 
west, parganah Muhammadabad. It marches on the south-west With parganah 
Shamsabad East of its own tahsil and parganah Chhibramau of the Chhibra- 
mau tahsil. An uneven south-south-eastern frontier is supplied by the parganah 
last named, and by parganah Talgr&m, also of tahsll Chhibrafnau. The total area 
of Bhojpur, by the latest official statement (1878), was 1 16 square miles and 123 
acres * its total population by the census (1872) was 62,281 sotils. But of both 
area and population details will be given hereafter. The number of villages is 
168 and of estates 202, the average size of the former being about 44? acres. 

The physical and agricultural properties of Bhojpur are those described in 
Physical and agricultural the article on its enclosing tahsll. The parganah lies 
features. wholly on the uplands, and its soil is chiefly sandy 

About 10 per cent, of the whole area is barren, and of this percentage abo$t half 
is accounted for by saline plains on the north-western or Muhammadabad border. 
But the parganah is carefully cultivated, and, as elsewhere in the uplands, 
natural sterility has been more or less effaced by artificial irrigation and manur- 
ing. “ The villages in the south-we3t corner,” writes Mr. Elliott, “ are extremely 
fine and famous.” In the loamy or saline tract water is everywhere procurable 
with ease ; in the sandy residue it is seldom obtained save by the laborious 
construction of short-lived wells ; in the moist basin of the Kdli nadi, which 
skirts the parganah on the south, it is rarely required. The parganah is fairly 
wooded, as shown by the fact that nearly seven square miles of its area arc 
occupied by groves- 
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Its principal highway is the metalled or 1st class Gursah&iganj and 
Communications and Farukhabad road. This, which passes northward 
through Khudiganj and Kamdlganj, will before long 
bear a light railway, with a station at the place last named. Crossing 
the K6Ii nadi at Udharanpur ghdt, a 2nd-class unmotalled line spans the 
parganah in the same direction, throwing out at Man-patti a north-eastward 
branch of the same class as itself. These highways are fed by a network of 
about half-a-dozen 3rd-class unmetalled roads, and by an occasional 4th-Qlass 
line or cart track. The Ganges and the Kh&nta n&la, which in the south-east- 
ern angle of the parganah connects that river with tho K!ali nadi, provide addi- 
tional trade-routes. Trade itself is almost confined to the sale or barter of 
agricultural raw produce. Of what crops that produce consists may be seen in 
the tahsil article. There are no manufactures which deserve mention. The 
principal places whose weekly markets assist commerce are Bhojpur, on the 
junction of two 3rd- class roads with the Ganges ; KhudAganj and Kamalganj, 
already mentioned ; Jahanganj, 1 Singirampur, Yakutganj, on the metalled road ; 
and Am&nabad. 


According to the census of 1872, Bhojpur contained 300 inhabited villages, 
of which 212 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 64 be- 
ixnsjs fetatuhcs. tween 200 and 500 ; 14 between 500 and 1,000 ; 8 be- 

tween 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 2 between 2,000 and 3,000. The total popu- 
lation numbered, as already mentioned, 62,281 souls (28,549 females), giving 537 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 53,218 Hindus, 
of whom 24,314 were females ; and 9,061 Musalnians (4,235 females). Distri- 
buting thi ifindu population amongst the four great classes, the cehsus shows 
4,379 Brahmans (2,030 females) ; 4,482 Rfijputs (1,817 females); and 120 
Baniyas ($2 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included iu 
<{ the qther castes” of the returns, which show a total of 44,237 souls (20,415 
females). The principal Brahman subdivisions are the Kanaujiya (4,259) 
*md Gujr&ti. The Rajputs belong to the Rdthor (795), Gaur (474), Ghauhan 
(267), Bais (266), Tonmr (177), Chandel (31), Katehriya (231), Galiarwar 
(1,672), Ponwdr (293), Sombansi (67), and Kachhw&ha clans ; and the Baniyas 
to the Ajudhiyabasi (140) subdivisions. The other castes exceeding in num- 
ber one thousand souls each are the Chamar (6,180), Hajjam (1,027), Kfichhi 
(3,455), Teli (1,049), Dhuna (1,227), Kahfir (2,372), Ahir (3,389), Gadariya 
(1.818), Kis&n (10,480), Kattl (2,043), Kori (1,456), and Kurmi (2,326). The 

f which contains a police-outpost, was founded by Jahin Khin, the “ la ™ 

(chela) of Muhammad, first NawAb of Farukhabad (1713-43). It has, however, uo claims 
ouce in a separate article. 
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following have less than one thousand members each: — Bharbhunja, Dhobi, 
Barhai, Loh&r, Darzi, Joshi, Son&r, M&li, Tamboli, B&ri, Bh&t, Khdkrob, 
Kumhir, Cliak, Fakir, Nat, Baheliya, and Halw&i. Musalmdns ajpe distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (6,468), Pathdna (2,391), Sayyids (178), and Mughals 
(24). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same censns. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

328 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
1,728 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer- 
men, &c. ; 1,113 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and 
tradesmen of all sorts .; 11,993 to the agricultural elass,>hd 3,153 to the indus- 
trial' or artisan. A sixth qi? indefinite class includes 2, *871 labourers and 506 
' .persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sox, the same returns give 6,311 as landholders, 28,305 as cultivators, 
and 27,663 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,461 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 33,730 souls. 

Of the estates in the parganah, 27 are revenue-free. In making proposals 
for the current assessment of land-revenue Mr. Elliott 
thus classifies the past and present areas of Bhojpur 


Land-revenue. 


Area classed as 

At the revenue 
survey of 
1634, 

At the settlement 
surreyof 1844-46. 

At the settlement 
survey of the pre- 
SeAiiassessmcnt, 



Acres. 

Acres, 

•" ** Acres. 

UNASSEsgABiB (barren, revenue-free, 
&c.) 

13,967 

10,467 

- " ^7,566 

N fold fallow 

••• 

7,186 

7,279 

4,4* 

A 1 

2 i New „ 

to , 

M \ 

in ^Cultiv ated 

• M 

1,362 

6,168 

J,S41 

••• 

45,198 

42,965 

67,338 

Total assessable 

•»« 

63,736 

66,402 

63,175 

Grand Total 

Ml 

67,703 

65,869 

70,733 





— 


The differences in gross area are chiefly due to the action of tho Ganges ; 
and it will be observed that the total last shown is more than 5£ square miles, 
less than that of the late official statement. Between the dates of the first and 
third columns cultivation had increased by 27 per cent. At cultivation 44 per 
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Irrigation. 


cent, is returned as watered. Bhojpur is one of the few parganahs in this part 

of the country where masonry wells are used for field 
irrigation. Such reservoirs have as a rule been con- 
structed by Kurmi landlords. But in a few cases they owod their existence to 
tenants, and Mr. Elliott could find no trace of the notion that such acts wore 


breaches of the cultivator’s contract, or justified the forfeiture of his occupancy 

right. 

The general principles which he adopted in framing the current settle- 

mont have been described once for all. 1 Enough' here 
Rent-rates. 6 

to say that ho grouped the soils of the various villages 


into corresponding classes {liar) more or less minutely subdivided ; and that he 
assumed for each sijtyliyjriin} the rent-rate shown in the following table ; 



Area in 

* Assumed, 

“■ , 

Class and subdivision of soil. 

paka 

biykas. 

Rent-rate per paka bigha. 

Resultant 

rental. 

Irrigated gauhdn (2 classes) 

Un watered ditto ... 

Irrigated loam (2 classes) ... 

Unwatercd do. (2 cla&scs) ... 

Irrigated sand ... 

Unwatercd do (3 classes) 

Tarai (2 classes) ... 

4,945 

234 

16,812 

22,014 

6,714 

42,734 

10,653 

From Rs. 6 (1st class) tolls. 4-8 (2nd), 

Rs. 3 ... 

Rs. 4 (1st class) to Rs. 2-8 (2nd) 

Rs. 2 (1st class) to Re. 1 (2nd) 

Rs. 2-8 ^ 

Re. 1-8 (1st class) to annas 12 (3rd) ... 
Rs. 3 (1st class) to Ks. 2 (2nd) Ml 

Rs. 

26,585 

702 

56,598 

18,467 

14,285 

44,191 

26,493 

- 

Total 

93,106 

r 3 .2 ■ 

1,87,316' 


TheiStteahing of the terms gauhan and tardi will bo fouud explained in the talisil 


article. A paka biglui has been already defined as about iths of an &cra. 

Deduced from the total of the last column at 50 per cent., the revenue would 
have reached Rs. 93,658. But it was actually fixed at Rs. 82,812, exclud- 
ing a sum of Rs. 9,990 payable to grantees ; and later arrangements have 
roduced it to Rs. 81,175. As at first imposed, it showed an increase of 114 
per cent, on the expiring demand (Rs. 82,773). Its incidence per aero was 
Re. 1-4-0 on the total, Re. 1-7-0 on the assessable, and Re. 1-12-4 on the 
cultivated area. On cultivation, the oxpiring revenue had fallen at the rate of 
Re. 1-8-9 per acre. Though not yet formally sanctioned by Government, tho 
new demand has been in provisional force sinco the autumn of 1869- 
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Landlord 


The cesses levied in addition to the revenue for (1) police, roads, and other 

local objects, and (2) village-accountants’ fees, hero 

reached Rs. 14,249/ They were assessed as usual on 
^ / 

untaxed as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for 
accountants’ fees and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 

The landlords who pay that revenue are chiefly Gaharwdr, Rdtbor, Gaur, 
Powaiya, and Pomar Rdjputs ; Abbdsi, Faruki, and 
k* 11 ° r Sadiki Shaikhs; Kdyaths and Pathans. Of the 195 

estates which the parganah contained at settlement, 7 were held in ta'alluka- 
d&ri, 46 in zaminddri, 59 in pattiddri, and 83 in bhaydchdra tenure. The 
revenue-free tenures include some of the best land in Bhojpur, and a great deal 
of that land. They lie chiefly in tappa Madul, towards the south-west angle of 
the parganah. Of the cultivated area, 24 per cent, is tilled by the proprietors 
themselves, with an average fajm of 4 "60 acres each. The following table shows 
to what extent and at what price fand changed hands during the term of the 
last settlement (1834-69) # 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Prioe 
per acre. 

Years’ purchase 
of revenue. 



Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. a. p. 


Mortgage ... 

7,099 

11,604 

76,296 

10 11 ll! 

6-6 

Private sale ... 

•,590 

11,449 

1,01,475 

15 • 6 

8-7 

Public auction ... 

3,953 

5,681 

28,669 

7 4 0 

50 


Amongst the tenantry, many of the classes just mentioned as landlords are 
largely represented. But tae great cultivating clans 
are the Kisans, Chamdrs, K&chhis, Ahirsyand Kurmis. 
Of the total cultivation 55 per cent, is held by tenants with rights of occupancy 
21 by tenants-at-will. The largest average holdings are as usual those of 
resident occupancy tenants (4 45 acres each). In occupancy rights an enor- 
mous increase took place during the term of the expired settlement. The rental 
paid by^tenants to proprietors, including the hypothetical rent of lands tilled 
by the proprietors themselves, is returned at Rs. 1,70,816 ; and it has been 
seen that the rental simultaneously asnumed for purposes of assessment did not 
amount to very much more. During the currency of the past assessment rent3 
seem to have risen about 8£ annas per acre ; and with some hesitation, 
Mr. Elliott attributes the rise to the augmentation in prices. 

In turning to history we shall, as usual in this part of the notice, confine our- 
selves to points of tribal or fiscal interest. 3^4 general 
annals of Bhojpur have already found their pl » c0 
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Baikaw&r Bajputa 


amongst those of the district at large. If their own traditions are trustworthy, 
garly c o lo nis ts, Nahru the most ancient existing colony in this parganah is 
Batkins. that of the Nahru Pathdns. Their ancestors, Fateh 

jlir and Dal Mir Khans, are said to have entered the district with Mahmtid of 
Ghazni (1017), and taken service with the aboriginal Bhydrs of Gangaich. 
Their new masters afterwardsnnurdered all of them save the child Nur-ulldh, 
who escaped to the court of Shih&b-ud-dia. When Shih&b vanquished Kanauj 
(1194) he bestowed on Niir 13 villages, afterwards called the Gangaich 
ta’alluka. But Nur’s descendants now retain only a small portion of Gangaich 
village itself. 

Next came a Railcawdr Rajput from Kusumkhor in Kanauj. His descend- 
ants aver that he received from Jaiohand, the ruler 
overthrown by Shihdb-ud-din, 10 villages in this par- 
But their story is not very credible. > They say they were dispos- 
sessed by the Rohilla Pathans, and only recovered their domain Vhen one of 
their house, Khuman Sah, became a slave of the "Bangash Nawab. But they 
assign to Khumdn an antiquity of twelve generations, or at least three centuries.. 
He could not therefore have been contemporary with any of the far later Bangash 
Naw&bs ; and it is to be noted that of all the villages which they say he reco- 
vered, they now hold but part of one, Kanjhidna. 

To the end of the eleventh century also, if the founder of Bhojpur was the 
!Bhoj of M&lwa, must the Kanaujiya Br&hmans trace 
th^irt arrival. These Misras boast that their ancestors 
received frogi Bhoj 16 villages, of which all have since passed into the hands 
of KdyatH ot. Musalmdn purchasers. 

Next in antiquity, according to their own legends, stand the Baira Pathdns. 

They say that their ancestor Ddiid Khdn took part in 
Shams-ud-dm s expedition against Khor, 1 and obtained 
from that monarch 12 villages in this parganah. Of these villages they now 
hold 8. But it must be remarked that they count eleven descents oply from 
Baud. If their story were true they should count some twenty. 

Another Muslim colony, the Abbdsi Shaikhs of SSaikhpur, derive their 
family from Makhdum Barak Langar Jahan, a six- 
teenth descendant of Abbds, the uncle of Muhammad. 
Tradition runs that this Makhdum six centuries ago set up as a hermit near 
the site of Shaikhpur, afterwards founded by his descendants. Shaikhpur they 
still ho^ jtjbut the nine other villages, of whose former possession they vaunt, 

' Supra, p. 


Kanaujiya Brihm&ns. 


Baira Pathins 


and Abbisi Shaikhs. 
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Gaharw&r and 


hare passed to others. They say that Tamerlane, who never even approached this 
district, conferred on them a rent-free grant which was afterwards resumed. 
At a mausoleum m jShaikhpur, said to be that of Makhddm, a fair is held on 
the 18th of Jam Ad the Second. 1 On this festival the sacristan of the shrine 
produces its most precious relic, the jabba, or original coat of Muhammad. 
Putting it on, he professes to be affected by epileptic fits. 

But we pass to colonies which still present the evidences of a powerful 
past. The most important Rfijput settlement was and 
is that of the Kdsyap GaharwArs. Legend says that 
half a thousand years ago their ancestors, Mdn and Mahesh, the sons of Nirpat, 
came north-westwards from Kantit in MirzApur. MAn colonized Amritpur, 
;where, as already told, his descendants are still found. Mahesh obtained 32 vil- 
lages in Bhojpur and settled 'in Rampur Majhgaon, whose neighbourhood is to 
this day called the Gaharwari. His descendants in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
generation%till hold 19 villages!! The Bhojpur GaharwArs are mentioned 
as mustering in Akbar’s reign (1556-1605) 150 horse and 3,000 foot. At 
a later time they supplied troopers to the NawAb of Oudh’s AmAnabad squa- 
dron. 

The Rathors are as usual found dwelling beside tho Gaharwars, and, like 
the GaharwArs, reckon fifteen descents from their first 
colonist, Jotkuinal. Their story is that they obtained 
eight villages in this parganah, as well as others in. Chhibramau, from tho lta- 
thor Raja of Rampur in Eta. these eight villages they still retain six. It 
elioitid be mentioned, however,' that the true Rathors of Khemsaipur in the same 
talisil refuso to eat with the Bhojpur Rathors, whom they affirm to be of bastard 
origin. 

Like the AbbAsis, tlie Sadiki Shaikhs toll a worthless tale of grants from 
* s*diki and F a r u k i Tamerlane. Their myth is that, entering India with 
Shaikhs. that invader, their ancestors obtained in Bhojpur 19 

villagcs.and the office of Chaudltari. Of the villages they retain but one ( Jirii- 
gor) ; and even this scorns to have been resettled by Pir Muhammad, an ances- 
tor of Sh&hjahan’s reign (1628-58). When the Faruki Shaikhs arrived is not 
very clear ; but they first settled in Chaunspur. One of their forbears, Muham- 
mad Umr, built a fort at ’ Sadrpur-Dwarkdpur ; while another, IrAdat-ullah, 
became a favourite of some Bangash Nawab and wrongfully seized several 
villages. These the British Government afterwards restored to their rightful 
owners ; but the Farfikis still hold six others. 

1 See pp. 158-29. 


Rithor Rajputs. 
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Pomar Rajputs. 


Hie Gaur R&jputs claim descent from the brothers Sdrlie and B&rhe, who 
G Rfi'puts came over from Katehar in Shfihjabdnpur some teD 

generations or three centuries ago. Both obtained 
chdurasis or groups of eighty- four villages ; and S&rho’s group included six in 
this parganah. His descendants still hold five. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596) Bhojpur appears as a parganah of the 

Kanauj government and Agra province, with a rental of Rs. 86,168 (34,46,738 

dims). It had then apparently seven tappas or subdivisions — namely, Haveli 

(or the lands around Bhojpur fort), Jiragor, Syungi, Gangaich, M unipur, 

Jlundil, and Pahdra. The mound on which Syungi village once stood may 

be seen near Ram pur ; and the site of Munipur, which is no longer standing, 

lies close to Runi Charsai. Both Runi and Manipur were held by Kilyaths, whp 

were afterwards ejected by Powdiya Rajputs from 

P ° W y Gwdlidr. Tho leader of the intruders was Ldldb, 

whose descendants in the seventh generation still own parts of the four villages 

which ho acquired. A generation later, or about 200 
Pomar Rajputs. , _ _r, . TT , ’ , . , 

years ago, the Pomar Rajput Ummed Singh received 

from a Nikutnbh kinsman threo villages, of which his representatives retain two. 

The Nikumbhs had altogether five villages, of which none remains to them. 

From the time of Akbar until tho establishment of the Bangash dynasty 
(1713), parganah Bhojpur was the special charge of an dmil or tax-gatherer 
subordinate to tho govornopfjjdsim) of Kanauj. During or after the reign of 
Xlamgir (1658-1707) one JHuhammad wag dmil, and founded the castle of 
Gadanpur Amil. After his superior officer, tho governor Anidn-ullab, Amdn- 
abad is perhaps named. 

Bhojpur was one of the first parganahs granted to Muhammad, first Nawdb 
of Farukhabad. He transferred the head-quarters of tho amil from Bhojpur 
town to Iiamdlganj ; and afterwards (1736), when he had assumed indepen- 
dence, detached tappa Pahdra as dower-land for his wives. The amounts of the 
land-revenue assessed on the parganah after its cession to the British (1802) 
were as follows : — at the first settlement Rs. 64,923 ; at the second, Rs. 64,719; 
at the third, Rs. 67,106 ; at tho fourth, Rs. 67,265 ; at the fifth, Rs. 76,009 ; and 
at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 70,582. The current assessment has been 
elsewhere described. 


Bishangabh, a small market town of parganah Chhibrdmau, stands on the 
crossing of two unmetalled roads, six miles south-west of Chhibrdmau and 23 
south-south-west of Fatehgarh. The inhabitants amounted in 1872 to 3,763 
souls, but this estimate seems to include the population of outlying villages. 
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The town is noteworthy as containing a district post-office, a village school, 
a station of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and the castle of Chaudhari Fateh- 
chand Tiwdri, the largest landholder in the district. The station is 518 feet 
above sea-level. The castle, which is enclosed within a large wall and ditch, 
was built by Mahdnand, first Chaudhari of the existing family. 1 The village on 
which he built it was a gift, probably extorted from some Achdraj Brdhmans. 
The market of Bishangarh is held on Sundays and Wednesdays. 

ChhibrAmau, the capital of the tahsil bearing its name, stands on the cross- 
ing of the Grand Trunk and several unmetalled roads, 17 miles south-south-west 
of Fatehgarh. The population, 5,261 in 1865, had in 1872 risen to 5,444. 
The importance of the town may therefore be stationary, but is certainly not 


Chhibrimau proper. 


decaying. 

The site, whiS according to the census covers 100 acres, lies on the lands 
of three villages, Chhibramau, Deobaranpiir, and Asalatnagar. The town itself 
consists of fwo portions, Chhibramau on the east and Mubammadganj on the 

west. The former is a quiet little country town of 
mud-built houses, standing a short distance off the 
Grand Trunk road. It is occupied chiefly by Hindus, amongst whom priestly 
Brahmans are numerous. It has a little market of its own, a large ruined 
staging-bungalow, and an old native hostel ( sardi ), also ruined. It contains 
likewise the site of a castle formerly occupied by the tahsili, but that site is 
now under cultivation. 

Chhibramau proper has indeed' been eclipsed by its western neighbour, 
Muhammadganj. Originally a large village of mud 
houses, the latter profited greatly by the making of tho 
Trunk road. It became an important halting-place for travellers and troops, 
to whom it can still offer a fairly-shaded camping-ground. For about a quarter 
of a mile on either side of the highway has sprung up a well-built and busy street. 
Into this, near its western end, opens the hostel built by Naw&b Muhammad 
Eh&n and restored by il/r. Collector Lindsay. Thus restored, the building 
struck Dr. Planck (1869) as “ perhaps the best sardi he had ever seen.” It is 
a large square enclosure entered by a wide gateway and surrounded within by 
good sized rooms of brick-w6rk. The rooms are fronted by raised plinths, and 
in the centre of the court yawns a fine well. But in Muhammadganj may be 
seen several other fine, if ill-kept, wells. 

Beyond the hostel on the west, and opposite the encamping-ground, stands 
another memorfal of Mr. Lindsay. This is Lindsayganj, a wide oblong market- 


Mubammadganj. 


1 Supra pp, 106-08. 
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place entered at ‘either end by a gateway. On each side stand excellent shops, 
faced by shady trees. A market is held here on Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
North of the Trunk road Muhammadganj is a rather largo and uncleanly 
cluster of mud houses. 

The other buildings of Chhibramau not already mentioned are the tahsili 
and first-class police station, tahsili school, munsif ’s court, and imperial post- 
office. Tho Chaukid&ri Aet (XX. of 1856) is in force, and during 1878-79 
the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Rs. 190 from the previous 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,111. The expenditure, which was chiefly on 
public works (Rs. 47), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 671. During 
the same year tho town contained 1,194 houses, of which 374 were assessed 
with the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 2-7-4 per house assess^ and Re. 0*2-8 
per head of population. 

The legendary founder of the town was Raja Sumer Sah Chauhan of Par- 

t&bner in Etawa, great-great-grandson of the song- 
Lcgend and history. , . . . * 

famed Pntluvi Raja. Chhibramau therefore traces its 

existence to about the beginning of the fourteenth century. The story runs that 
on his way to the Ganges Sumer saw a she-goat successfully struggle with a 
wolf. Impressed with the omen and the natural fitness of the spot, he founded 
here a village called Cldiiriyamau or Little-goats-town. 1 But this story is com- 
mon enough elsewhere. Similar tales are told of the foundation of Mau- 
Itashidabad and Sakatpur. The derivation given in tho legend is as absurd 
as that which connects the name of ChhibrSirfau with pine trees (cMr). Tho 
most likely etymologies are those which trace that name to the number of 
thatched rooves ( chhappar ) or chintz-printers ( Chhippi ) formerly found in tho 
town. Chhibramau is often pronounced Chhabramau, and sometimes Chapra- 
mau. Chintz-printers are said to have given a similar name to the town of 
Chhapra in Bihar. 

During the reign of Adali Sur (1553-56) Chhibramau is mentioned as tho 
battle-field on which some rebels were defeated. Under the later rule (1556- 


1G05) of Akbar it became, as now, the chief town of a parganah. When 
Muhammad Khan Bangash founded his dynasty he £ave his name to the part 
of tho town named Mulmmmadganj. In 1844 the tjohsifi headquarters, which 
bad hitherto been stationed at T&lgr&in, were removed to Chhibramau. The 
object of tho transfer was to place the tahsili on the Trunk road. Ihe offices 
were first housed in the old castle at Chhibramau proper, but ii\ 1856 they 
were installed in their present building. 

1 Chliiriya seems to be a diminutive of tbe word chhori . 

30 
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ChhibrXmau, a tahsil with headqaarters at the place just described, U 
bounded on tho east-south-east by tahsfls Tirwa and Ivanauj ; on the north-east 
by the Ganges, which severs it from tahsil Bilgram of Hardoi ; on the north 
by the Headquarters tahsil, the border coinciding chiefly with the course of tho 
Kali nadi ; on the west-south-west by tahsil Bhougaon of Mainpuri ; and on 
tho south-south-west by tahsil Tirwa. On both this last side and that first 
named, tho boundary with Tirwa is supplied as a rule by the Isan river. Tahsil 
Chhibramau has, according to tho latest official statement (1878;, an area of 
243 square miles and 141 acres. Its population by the last census was 121,497 
persons, or about 499 to the square mile. And its land revenue, in 1878-79, i 3 
Iis. 2,00,393. 


Further details of area, population, and revenue will be given in the arti- 
cles on Chiiibra'mau and tho. parganahs which compose tho tahsil, 

But the physical and agricultural features of these two divisions are as usual 
sufficiently similar to be here described once for all. 

The tahsil is a plain sloping imperceptibly from west-north-west to east- 
south-east. Its only recorded, and presumably its 

Physical features. . v 

greatest height is that of the Grand Irigonomotrieui 

Survey station at Bishangarh, 518 feet above the sea. But though a plain, 
Chhibramau lies wholly on what are called the uplands ; and almost wholly on 
the watershed of Kali and Isan rivers. In conformation this latter tract closely 
resembles most others similarly situated between Dual) tributaries of the Ganges 
and Jumna, It is divided longitudinally into several parallel belts. North and 
south, in broad moist basins ( tardi, ), wind the beds of the rivers. From theso 
basins abrupt sandy slopes, impoverished by raviny water-courses, lead up to 
sandy plateaux of firmer and less eroded soil (bhtir). In the centre of the water- 
shed, wedged between the sandy belts, lies a broad expanse of loam, interspersed 
with the usual bare and brackish (ihar) commons. A slight depression 
in tho middle of the loam has encouraged the accumulation of some 
noble sheets of water, fringed by rich and verdant ricelands. Of these 
lagoons the chief are those at or around Nigoh of Chhibramau, and Amolar, 
Baroli, Pangaon, Tera-Rabu, Tambiyamau, Rohili, and Narmau of Talgram. 1 
It is from tho “ village 6f lakes ( Talgram indeed, that the latter 
parganah derives its name. One of the chief peculiarities of this loam 
tract, as opposed to that of other water-sheds, is the belt of sand which 
crosses it from north to south near Chhibramau, connecting the two sandy 
tracts next the rivers. 


1 For the exact names of these lakes vide sup. p ♦ 
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The soils of the Watershed improve steadily from south to north. Though 
^ ... Tr „. both are flooded in the rains, though in both small 

wells often tap water close to the surface, the basin 
of the Isan is narrow and poor compared with that of the Kali. The latter 
leaves a richer and less siliceous silt. The sandy belt, again, is better next 
the Kdli than the Isan. Where the sandy belts end, and the central loam 
begins, it is often difficult to say r The one soil blends imperceptibly into the 
other ; but when once the debatoablo land has been crossed, the difference 
between the two is plain. Loam, writes Mr. Elliot, cakes into clods ; sandy 
soil crumbles into powder under the plough. A handful of fine sand, held up to 
the light, glitters with numberless particles of silica from which the loam is 
free. Loam is almost always accompanied by an efflorescence of alkaline salt 
(reh) ; sand proper is never thus sterilized. But manure and high cultivation 
often transform sand into something which much resembles loam, and which 
tit the assessment of land-revenue was classed as loam. The same transforma- 
tion takes place whore a depression in the sand becomes coked and hardened 
under the joint influence of water and of the vegetable matter which that water 
wjishes down. 


The only part of the talisil which lies without the watershed just mentioned 
and Gatiges-Kali water- a small tract in the extreme north-east of par- 
ganali Talgram. This consists of the wedge between 
Ganges and Kali nadi. As it approaches the former river, it becomes gnawed 
by ravines ; and, except in the basin of the latter river, its soil is everywhere 
sandy. 

Throughout the talisil, then, the soils fall into three natural classes — loam, 
Artificial distinctions of all| ivial mould of river-basins, But 

S01i * thero is also an artificial classification, which divides 

the lands of each village into three theoretically concentric belts — the gauhdn , 
inner, or highly manured ; the m dnjh<i 9 middle or slightly manured ; and the 
barhetj outer, or unmanured. Attention is called to the qualifying term 
theoretically ; for these zones are seldom actually concentric. A patch of 
gauhan may occur at some distance from the highly cultivated fringe of land 
surrounding the village, and there is often no manjha tract at all. 

An even more important artificial distinction is that between watered and 
j unwatered land. A Chhibraiuau distributary of the 

Lower Ganges Canal may before long irrigate the west- 
ern portion of the talisil 1 ; but wells and lagoons are at present the principal 


1 The land required for this distributary has beeu already taken up. 
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sources of irrigation, fn most places water may be found at a depth of about 
30 feet from the surface. The wells are of several kinds. There is the exca- 
vation dug through firm earth (moti d/iarti), and that dug through a sandy 
stratum. The walls of the latter, which is the commoner, must bo protected 
by a as coil(6ir)of withies or by an expensive cylinder of wooden blocks. The 
art of using the sandy-shafted well is a delicate art. You shall generally sco 
the owner himself standing afr the mouth, lowering the empty bucket with 
the tenderest care, and guiding its ascent with equal solicitude, lost, striking 
against the sides, it should knock down the frail barrier that keeps back the 
sand. 1 The wator of the lagoons benefits not only the ricelands along their 
edges, but also the higher fields, to which it is conducted by means of lifts. In 
such fields is raised a good deal of gram. 

This brings us to the subject of crops: The amount of cultivated land in 
the tahsfl is variously stated ; but 112,000 acres may 
be given as an approximate figure. 2 The principal 
growths of the autumn harvest are the tall Idjra and jodv millets, cotton, tlio 
pulses arhar and moth , rice, and indigo. If the area under each of these crops 
were roughly returned in thousands of acres, we should get a result of 21> for 
bajra, 1<> for joar, 10 for cotton, 71 for arhar, for rice, 3J- for moth, and 3 
for indigo. Adopting the same form of estimate for the areas under the chid* 
spring crops, we have wheat, 454; barley, 45£ ; gram, 5^ ; and poppy, 3}. 
It should be noted that in this tahsil the same field seldom bears a crop of 
mixed cereals, or of cereals mixed with pulses. The figure for the whole of 
such mingled staples amounts to 2 only. 

{Sugarcane is a growth which, as elsewhere pointed out, occupies the land 
at both harvests j and its cultivation may, on the same 
a 3d principle as before, be represented by 6£. In the 

south and east of Talgram the Kurmis grow magnificent harvests of this crop. 
It is the Kurmis indeed who, with the Kisans and Kachhis, share the honour 
of the best husbandry. These are the castes who on gauhan lands raise the 
more precious staples, potatoes, tobacco, opium, and vegetables. The same 
land, when tilled by a Brahman or a ltdjput, produces merely ordinary crops, 
such as wheat, cotton, and joar. But the poorest gauhan of all is that which 
surrounds a village of Ahfrs. 


i Mr. Elliott’s Chhibramau rent-rate report. * As shown by a statement at p. H 

of Mr. Evans* Settlement Report , the cultivated area (including groves) amount* to 14 
acres. But this is more than the whole acreage of the tahsil • and the statement perhaps 
count! twice over the land tilled at both harvests. The earlier returns of the survey h ,r 
the current settlement show acres only. See Mr. Elliott's rent rate reports on 

Chhibramau and Talgram. 
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Chhibramau, a parganah of the tahsil just described, is bounded on the 
past by parganah T&lgr&m of its own tahsil ; on the north by the Headquarters 
tahsil, from which it is severed chiefly by the Knli river ; on the west by tahsil 
Bhongaon of Muinpuri ; and on the south by the river Isan, which divides it 
from the Tirwa tahsil. It had according to the latest official statement (1878) 
a total area of 123 square miles and 162 acres; according to the latest census 
(1872) a total population of 63,657 persons. .But of both area and population 
details will be given hereafter. Chhibramau* contains 175 estates, distributed 
over 139 of the revenue divisions known as villages ( mauza ) ; and the average 
<irea of the latter is about 566 acres each. 


The physical and agricultural features of the Kali Nadi and Isan water- 
Communications and whereof the parganah forms a section, have been 

trade. sufficiently described in the preceding article. That 

parganah is pierced in a west-north-westerly direction by the metalled Grand 
Trunk Road, which passses through Sikandarpur and Chhibramau. At the 
latter place meet three 2nd class or unmetalled lines : (1) from Saurikh to Mu- 
hammadabad; (2) from Thatia, Tirwa, and Talgram; and (3) from Farukh- 
abad. At Chhibramau, too, ends a 3rd class road from I'll aw a and Bishangarh ; 
while another highway of the same class crosses a projecting angle of the par- 
ganah a little east of Sikandarpur. 1 The principal towns or villages are the 
two last named and Chhibramau. At these and other places weekly markets 
afford an outlet for the surplus crops of the parganah. The trade in agricul- 
tural raw produce is the only trade worth mentioning ; and of manufactures it 
might almost bo said that there are none to mention. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Chhibramau had 310 inhabited 


Census statistics. 


villages, or mpre than twice the number of villages 
on the revenue-roll. It is clear that the census must 


have counted as separate mauasas many of the outlying hamlets (nagla) which 

during the past thirty years have sprung up like 
lUmleU * mushrooms. Numerous villages have one or two such 

hamlets, and some have as many as eight and even ten. “ Not one of these 
outlying hamlets,” writes Mr* Elliott, “could have existed in the disturbed and 
dangerous times that preceded the cession (1802), when safety existed only 
in numbers; Nearly all date from- a period subsequent to the great famine of 


1 Sikandarpur, which possesses a police-outpost, was founded in the reign and name of the 
emperor Sikandar Lodi ( 14^8-1617). The founder, Arra Saho, was an AgarwAla Baniya of 
Barnaul; and from his name is popularly derived the suffix (arho or udhu;, sometimes 
applied to Sikandarpur. The village was in Akbar’s reign (1656-1G05) the capital of a 
parganah called after itself ; but it has no present claims to notice in a separate aitiele. 
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1837. Each of them carries with it a double advantage : it brings the culti- 
vator closer to his field, and it improves the value and the rent of the land lying 
close round it. The number of these hamlets, therefore, bears no light testi- 
mony to the advantages conferred on the agricultural classes by the peace and 
security of British rule.” 

Of the 310 census villages, 227 had less than 200 inhabitants ; /V 63 between 
200 and 500 ; 15 between 500 a$d 1,000; and 4 between 1,000 and 2,0j0. 
One town, Cbhibramau, contained over 5,000 inhabitants. The total population 
numbered, as already mentioned, 03,657 souls (28,546 females), giving 517 to 
the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 59,003 Hindus 
of whom 26,705 were females; 3,745 Musalmans, (1,836 females); and 1) 

Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amount 

Population. . ® / 1 1 _ % , n 

the lour great classes, tho census shows 10,318 Bi all- 

mans (4,688 females), 3,808 Rajputs (1,515 females); and 501 Baniyas 
(237 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in u the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 45,276 souls (20,265 females), 
The principal Brahman subdivisions are tho Kanaujiya (9,669) and Sanadli. 
The Rajputs belong to tho Ilathor (1,029), Baghel (67), Gaur (382), Sengarli 
(167), Chauhan (739), Bais (538), Tomar(70), Bhadauria (52), Chandel (287), 
Katehriya (10), Gaharwar (69), Ponwar(46), Kachhwaha (18), Sombansi (8 , 
and Jaisw&r clans ; tho Baniyas to the Ajudhyabtisi (231), Saraogi, and Baran- 
war subdivisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in number one thonsiiiul 
souls each are the Kuyatli (1,173), Chamar (7,036), llajjam (1,319), Kachlii 
(6,888), Dhuna (1,315), Kahar (2,541), Aliir (7,313), Gadaria (2,143), Kisan 
(4,278), Kahtl (1,624), and Kori (1,051). The following have less than one thou- 
sand members each : — Bharbliunja, Toli, Dhobi, Barhai, Lolutr, Par 2 i, Joslii, 
Sonar, Mali, Tamboli, Bari, Bhat, Khakrob, Kumhar, Kurmi, Chak, Bahelia, 
Bairiya, Mochi, Halwai, and Arakli. Tbe Musalmans aro either distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (2,545), Path&ns (744), Sayyids (141), and Mughals (18), 
or left unspecified. 

. The occupations of the people aro shown in tho statistics collected at 
the same census. From tl^se it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

347 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
2,135 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer- 
men, &c. ; 1,299 to tho commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, 
and tradesmen of all sorts ; 13,454 to tho agricultural class, and 3,744 to the 
industrial or artisau. A sixth or indefinite class includes 2,266 labourers and P> 1 
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persons of no specified occupation* Tnkinij tlio totnl population, irrespective 
of age or sox, tlie same returns give 3,335 as landholders, 34,401 as cultivators, 
and 25,921 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, shows 1,199 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 35,1 11 souls. 

In making proposals for the current assessment of land-revenue, Mr. 

Laml-revenud. Elliott tbus classifies % P ast aild present areas of the 

parganah : — 


Area classed as 


Unahsbssarlk (barren, revenue-free, & c.) 
4 w l New fallow 
£ p } ( )ld do. 

J * ( Cultivated 


Total assessable 
Grand Total 


At the scientific 
revenue survey, 
1834. 

At the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assess- 
ment, 1844-47. 

Atthe unskilled 
survey for the 
current assess- 
ment, 1864-67. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

21,372 

10,807 

13,810 

2,577 

5,869 

848 

5,870 

)5,4h9 

5,6 1 (i 

50,8 44 

46,531 

68,617 

60,291 

66,869 

65,075 

80, 6(53 

77,676 

78,885 


The decrease of cultivation shown by the second column was due to tho 


great famine of 1837. Of tho cultivated area 55 per cent, is returned as 
watered, chiefly by wells. The total area last given is but three acres greater 
than that of tho late official statement. 


The general principles on which Mr. Elliott based his assessment have 
Relit rates. been described once for all. 1 Enough here to mention 

that ho grouped the soils of the various villages into 
corresponding classes (hnr~) more or less minutely subdivided ; and that he 
assumed for each subdivision the rent-rate shown in the following table:— 


Class aud subdivision 
of soil. 


(rouhan irrigated (2 
classes). 

Ditto unwatered 


Doani, irrigated (2 
classes). 

Ditto unwatered (2 
classes). 


Area in 

Assumed 

paka 

rein .rate 

biyhas. 

per bfgha. 

5,G03 

From Rs. 6 (1st 


class) to Ks. 4-8 
(2nd). 

146 

as. 3 

20,576 

From Rs. 4 (1st 
class) to Ks. 2-3 
(2nd). 

9,815 

From Rs. 2 (1st 
class) to Ks. l 
(and;. 


Class and | 

sub-division 
of soil. 

Area in 
pakd 
biyhas. 

Sand, irrigated, 

8,945 

Do. unwatcred 

(3 classes). 

42,003 

Tardi (2 classes) 

10,872 


Assumed 
rent rate 
per bigha. 


Rs. 2-8. 


From Re. 1-8 (1st 
class) to annas 1 2 
(3rd). 

From Rs. 3 (1st 
class ) to Ks. 2 
(2nd). 


1 Supta pp, 100-101. 
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Demand. 


A pakaMgha is about |ths of an acre. The meaning of the terms 
gauhdn and tardi lias been explained in the tahsil article* 

Applied to the assessable area, the rales here shown gave the parganah a 
total assumed rental of Rs. 2,07,326 ; and deduced 
from that sum at 50 per cent, the revenue would have 
reached Rs. 1,03,663. But in the course of assessment village by village it was 
as usual found needful to make occasional reductions. The demaujwip eventu- 
ally fixed at Rs. 96,570, excluding Rs. 7,630 payable to grantees ; and later dis- 
positions have pared it to a yet smaller sum, Rs. 96,323. As at first imposed it 
showed an increase of 13*1 per cent, on the expiring demand (Rs. 92,125j. Its 
incidence per acre was Ro. 1-5-3 on the* total, Re. 1-10-0 on the assessable, and 
Re. 1-14-2 on the cultivated 1 area. On cultivation the expiring revenue 

had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-10-3 per acre. Though not yet formally 
sanctioned by Government, the new revenue has been in force since the 
autumn of 1869. 

The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for police, roads, other local 
objects, and village-accountants’ fees, here reached Rs. 15,782. They were 
assessed on untaxed as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per 
cent, for accountants’ fees and 10 per cent, for other expensed. 

The landlords who pay the revenj^p are chiefly Brahmans, Rfij puts, and 
Kiiyaths. An* Englishman, Mr. D. Churcher, owns 
four estates. The tenures are chiefly pattiddn and 
zaminddri , bhaydchdra properties being comparatively few. There are two 
talukas , or groups of villages, whose landlords aro sub-proprietors, paying 
tribute to a superior owner. The two talukadars are the Rajput Raja of 
Tirwa and the Br&hman Chaudhari of Bishangarh. Of the cultivated area 
16 per cent, is tilled by the proprietors themselves, with an average farm of 
6*37 acres each. To what extent and at what price land ehanged hands during 
the term of the last settlement (1836-69) may be shown thus: — 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 

i 

Acres. 

Re- 

veuue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase of 
revenue. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. «. p. 

Rs. 

Mortgage... 

... 


5,284 

6,350 

43,125 

8 2 7 

6*8 

Private sale 

• •• 

• • * 

9,520 

11,037 

1,03,389 

11 1 7 

9 & 

Public auction 


... 

4,600 

4,800 | 

20,616 

4 7 9 

4 '3 
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and tenant. 


The amount of alienation was therefore remarkably small, although not 
so small as in the neighbouring parganah of Tdlgrdm. 

Amongst the tenantry Brahmans; Ahirs, Rajputs, and Kachhis are most 
numerous. Of the total cultivation 62 per cent, is 

held by tenants with rights of occupancy and 22 per 

cent, by tenants-at-will. The largest average holding, next of course to that 
of the culMMag landlord, is that of the resident occupancy tenant (five aores). 
In occupancy rights there was during the term of the last settlement an enor- 
mous increase. The number of persons possessing those rights rose by 1,300 
per cent.! “ This fact,” writes Mr. Elliott, “ would almost justify the statement 
which has been made, that occupancy rights were the creation of our thirty years’ 
settlement, or of the policy which guided it.” DuVing the same period rents rose 
by almost six annas an acre. The rise is asoribed to the augmentation in prices, 
which again was partly due to the increase of irrigation. Actual competition 
can have had little to do with this rental rise, as the number of cultivators has 

remained almost stationary. The rental paid by tenants to landlords was at 

settlement reckoned as Rs. 1,86,211. But this, which must not be confused 
with the highbr rental assumed for purposes of assessment, includes the 
imaginary ren( 6t lands tilled by the landlords themselves. 

The traditional history of Chhibruo^j, begins with the invasion of Sumer Sah 
Chauhan, Raja*of Part&bner in Etawa. As the fourth 

History. 

descendant of the renowned Prithviraj of Dehli, he must 
have flourished about the beginning of the fourteenth century. To him is assigned 
the extermination of the aboriginal Bbyars. He did not, however, bestow their 

„ * conquered lands on his Rajput followers. When a 

Brahman and 1 , . 

great Hindu pilgrim bathes in the hallowed Ganges, 

he is beset by many a priestly beggar. And when Sumer left Singirampur, on 
the bank of that river, he found that ho had bestowed the whole of this parga- 
nah on tho Brahmans. That caste is still predominant. But it is now composed 
of many different clans claiming different descents. Some of the Dube Kanau- 
jiyas, who constitute tho largest colony, say indeed that their ancestor Bhutraj 
came back from Singirampur with Sumer. But their Brahman brothers, the 
Chaubes, P&ndes, Dichhits, Misrs, Aginhotris, Up&dhyas, and Tiw&ris, claim 
each a separate origin and a separate ancestor. To the Tiwari clan belongs 
the Chaudhari of Bishangarh, the principal local magnate. 

Of the R&jput colonies, which are comparatively small, the two largest 
are those founded by Baiscs and Rathors. Neither 
tribe was indebted for its possessions to Sumer. The 
31 


Rajput colonies. 
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Baises are an offshoot of the Bais settlement in parganah Sakatpnr ( q . v and 
trace their pedigree back through 18 generations to jSahibdeo, the son of Bach- 
r&j. The Rathors claim descent from Ktinwar Bhan, a cadet of the R&thor 
family in Shamsabad East. He migrated to Dalupur-Sult&npur of this parga- 
nah but six generations ago. The only other R&jpufc settlements deserving 
mention are those of the Ckauhdns, Dh&karas, and Chamargaurs. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century and of Akbar’s rei|ffai Ohhibrd- 

Fi cal annals maU * nc ' uc ^ ec * bulk two ma ^ 8 j both in the 

Kanauj district ( dastiir ) and both deriving their names 
from places in the modern parganah. The Ain-i-Akbari gives Chhibr&mau a 
state rental of Rs. 38,053, and Sikandarpur-Udhu one of Rs. 6,925. Akbar’s suc- 
cessors were succeeded by the JBangask Nawabs, and still the two parganahs 
remained separate. It was not until after their cession to the British (1802) 
that they becamo merged into a single division, bearing the name of Chhibrd- 
mau. The demands assessed on the united parganah at the successive British 
settlements of land-revenue wore as follow : — At the first, Rs. 91,507 ; at the 
second, Rs. 91,008 ; at the third, Rs. 86,565 ; at the fourth, Rs. 90,843 ; at 
the fifth, Rs. 1,06,321 ; and at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 92,011. Tho 
demand of the next or current assessment has been above examined. In tho 


fiscal and general histories of the district; will be found a few further scattered 
details concerning the parganah. 

DaIfur, the extreme south-eastern village of the district, stands on the 
Ganges cliff in pargana Kanauj, about 40 miles south-east of Fatehgarh. Its 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,086 persons only. Its fourth-class police- 
station and house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 have both been abolished within 


the past five years. But Daipur still possesses some claims to notice. 

In the first place it has six markets weekly : — on Sundays and Wednes- 
days in the main village, on Tuesdays and Fridays in the Nithal, and on Mon- 
days and Thursdays in the Yakutnagar quarter. Saturday is, in fact, the only 
day which can boast of no such gathering ; but the goods sold on the other days 
are chiefly confined to grain, vegotablos, and coarse cloth. Secondly, Daipur is 
the site of a ferry which conveys goods and passengers across the Ganges to 
Hardoi. Lastly, it has a ruined castle named Shergarh, whose foundation tra- 
dition assigns to Shir Shah Sur. This must be that historical Shergarh which 
was mentioned at pp. 149-50 ; and if so, its only recorded siege was in 1567, 
when Joseph, the foster-brother of Akbar, defended it against the rebellious Ah 
Kuli Khan. Slier may have built the castle as a point of support either iu 
his early struggles with Humayiin or in his later struggles to suppress banditti. 
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In his time Dalpur, writes Mr. Evans, “ was dignified by tlie name of Kasha, 5 ' 
which perhaps means the splendid. In the days of the Ban gash dynasty it 
produced several persons of distinction : such were Mir Kudrat Ali Khan, a 
military commander under Safdar Jang, Nawhb of Oudli ; and Muhammad Yiir 
Kh&n, an ennobled slave of Nawab Ahmad Bangash. Though himself a native 
of Oudh, the author of the TdriJch-i-Farrukhabad l came of a family which had 
been settled for ten generations at Daipur. Lost, however, aro all remnants 
of that place's former greatness. In it the present century merely sees a petty 
market village. Itsonty noteworthy modern buildings aro the usual places of 
worship for Hindus and Muslims. 

Farukhabad (Farrukbabud), the city which gives its nrfme to the district, 
lies in north latitude 27° 24' and east longitude 79° 40', 3 miles north-west 
of the head-quarters station, Fateligarh. About two miles from its north-eastern 
corner flows the Ganges. A rough enumeration mentioned by Kali Rai peo- 
pled it in 1836 with 59,273 inhabitants. But passing to more regular esti- 
mates, we find that its population, 56,300 in 1847, had risen in 1853 to 77,967 
and fallen in 18G5 to 73,110. The census of 1872 gives it 65,441 inhabitants 
only. But Farukhabad is part of a municipality including also Fateligarh, 
and no separate details of this population are forthcoming. The figures for 
the united towns were as follow : — 

Farukhabad and Fateligarh had between them an inhabited area of 1,411 
acres, peopled at an average rate of 56 persons to the acre. Of a population 
amounting to 79,204 souls, 56,236 were Hindus (27,161 females), 22,522 were 
Musalmans (11,603 females), and 446 belonged to the Christian or other 
religions. Distributing the population amongst the rural and urban classes, the 
returns show 468 landholders, 2,987 cultivators, and 75,749 persons pursuing 
occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 1872 
was 20,509, of which 5,447 were occupied by Musalmans. The number of 
houses during the same*year was 25,188, of which 5,717 were built with skilled 
labour; and of these latter 1,257 were again occupied by Musalmans. Of 
the 19,471 mud huts in the town, 5,417 were owned by the same religionists. 
Taking the male adult population, which numbered 27,394 persons over fifteen 
years of age, we find the following occupations pursued by more than 40 males 
each Flower-sellers 134, goldsmiths 492, gold-lace-makers and wire-drawers 
108, gold-thread embroiderers 64, grain-dealers 255, grass-cutters 82, grain- 
parchers 171, greengrocers 14G, herdsmen 42, house proprietors 135, labourers 
4,459, lac-workers and sellers 14, landowners 225, leaf -plate-makers 69, 

1 Supra , p. 85. 
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lime-burners 182, mat-makers 48, merchants 203, cloth merchants 217, milk and 
butter sellers 58, money-changers 148, money-lenders 90, necklace-makers 08, 
oil-makers 181, doctors (pandit) gjf Hindu divinity and law 470, p&n-sellers 
134, pedlars 190, pensioners 53, porters (load -carriers) 62, potters 238, 
purohits (family priests) 112, rope and string makers 140, salt-merchants 122, 
servants 6,437, shopkeepers 2,431, shoe makers and sellers 257, singers and 
musicians 127, sweepers 370, tailors 529, tambourine and fiddle (sdrangi) 
players 76, victuallers' itinerant 89, washermen 243, water-carriers 444, 
weavers 1,664, weighmen 326, and wood-sellers 76. 

Fatehgarh will be described in a separate article; and, except in dealing 

, # with the affairs of the united municipality, we shall 

Site and appearance. 

here confine ourselves to some account of the larger 
town. Farukhabad, writes Mr. Evans, 1 is completely surrounded by a triangular 
embankment or wall, as high in some places as twenty feet, and from ten to 
twelve feet thick. This enceinte is guarded at intervals by bastions, or rather 
flanking towers. It is now of course in much disrepair, and has at some points 
crumbled away till its value as a boundary is quite insignificant. The north 
side or embankment of the triangle was formed chiefly by the old Ganges cliff, 
which here runs due east and west. Neither at Farukhabad nor for some dis- 
tance higher up stream is that cliff so high and abrupt as iu lower reaches, 
where the river still runs, or has but lately receded from, beneath it. The 
action of the surface drainage, washing down towards the Ganges, has in time 
worn the bank from a precipice into a shelving declivity. On the other two 
sides of the triangle the wall was completely artificial. The shorter of these 
sides runs from north-west to south-east, and therefore faces the south-west. 
The other, which in length almost equals the northern, extends with a south- 
eastern aspect from north-east to south-west. The lengths of the three sides, 
iheasured along straight lines connecting the angles of the triangle, are north 
2,047, south-east 1,875, and south-west 1,575 yards. But some idea of both 
the walls and their contents may be formed from the rough plan annexed. 

These ^ails are entered by ten gates ( dartvdza ) The Ganga, Pain, ami 
^ ^ •; Kutb on the northern; the Mau at the meeting 

1 of northern* and south-western; the Jasmai and the 

Khandiya on the south-western ; “aid the Madar, the L&l or Red, the Kadiri, 
and the Amethi on the south-eastern. ’ There were originally twelve gates ; 
but the Dhal&wal and the Tar&in have been closed. The same remark applies 

1 From whose notes, the published articles of ine, and the numerous reports of 

Dr. Planck, the bulk of this article has been taken; Mr. Boss Scott, C.S., has very kmaJy 
made some additions and alterations. 
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pjytfially to the Kutb, which is now no more than a narrow postern. Not that 
gates are any longer needed ; the dilapidated ramparts of the city give admis- 
sion through many a gap. The existing portals are no longer the only 
openings, but merely the openings through which the principal roads pass. 
Thus, the K&diri is pierced by a metalled road from Fatehgarh ; the Lkl by 
metalled roads from Fatehgarh and Ghatiya-gh&t ; the Madar by a metalled 
road from Cawnpore and Yakutganj and an unmetalled road from Chhibmmau; 
the Jasmai by a metalled road from Mainpuri and Pattiya ; and the Mau by a 
metalled road from Kaimganj and Mau-Rashidabad. Within the city itself, 
the principal highway is that running from the Lai to the Mau-gate, with a 
total length of about a mile. It is a remarkably busy street, flanked on each 
side by well-built shops, and terminated 1 at each end by a hostel for travellers. 
But of such hostels more hereafter. 

Entering the city by this or some other road, we find that the space 

Th© city viewed from within the walls is by no means crowded with 
Wlthm * buildings. Of the whole 1,859 acres, indeed, some 

975 only are occupied by houses. The remainder consists chiefly of fields, 
gardens, and waste or tree-shaded plots. The first and second prevail, 
for market-gardeners take advantage of the large stock of manure procurable 
in the city. The rents of these rura in urbe are very high. Much of the 
land was granted revenue-free by the old Nawabs of Farukhabad to their kins- 
men, and some of it is still unassessed. Should we wish to take a general 
survey of the town, we cannot do better than turn off the main road and 
ascend the eminence which from time immemorial until after the mutiny was 
the site of the fort. In all the plains of Upper India, writes Mr. Irvine, there 
is no pleasanter view than that obtained throughout the seasons from the fort 
of Farukhabad. Passing the tiled roof of the munsif’s court-house, and th# 
square unshapely mass of the tahsil building, we wend our way up to the pretty* 
garden at the summit. There we pause a moment to take breath and admire 
the grandiose outline of Mr. C. R. Lindsay’s 5 Townhall. As we turn with our 
face to the north, our gaze first falls on the ruins of the once magRi£ceRt plea- 
sure-house of the Nawab in the Pain-bagh ; further on, the eye rests delighted 
on the slender minarets of the Karbala; 8 .beyond stretches all that remains of 

1 Oa the Red-gate side, however, the expression is merely approximate. Between that 
entrance and the Red Hostel intervenes Wpightganj, a market several hundred yards long. 

2 Formerly a Collector of this district. Mr. Lindsay bad before his recent retirement risen to be 
a Judge of the Panj&b Chief Court. 3 Karbala in Mesopotamia was the battle-field where 

Husain, the grandson of Muhammad, was slain. Both he and his brother Hasan, who seems to 
have died a natural death at Madina in ,Afabia, are considered martyrs by the Shia Muslims, 
Both are yearly mourned at the Muharrifi.f estival, when the death of Husain forms the subject 
of a sort of passion-play. And the scene of the pageant is naturally enough called the Karbala. 
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the Naw&b’s hunting-ground or Ramna, still dotted here and there with trees; 
and closing in the horizon is the faint silver streak of the Ganges. Turning 
half round to the right, we see the city, looking like a vast wood of deep-shaded 
nlm trees, from which there peeps here and there a corner of the double- 
storied mansion of some Sahib-zada or wealthy banker. Turning back again 
and looking westwards, we find before us the domed roofs of the former rulers — 
of Ahmad Khfm in the Bihisht-b&gh within the walls, and of Muhammad 
KMn and Kaim Khan further on beyond the Mau-gate. 

The city on which wo look down is divided into 143 quarters (muIiaUa). 

The number has decreased since 1828, when accord- 
ing to Hamilton there were 194 ; and increased since 
1836, when according to Kali Rai there were bqt 110. The divisions now 
existing, and the source of their nameswhen ascertainable, may be shown thus : — 


Quarters. 



Muhalla. 


s Derivation or translation of name. 

1. 

Sadhwara 

Ml 

Inhabited by Sadh cloth-printers. 

2. 

Lohai 

• •• 

The iron ( loha ) and general metal market ; now inhabited 
by Churiwals. 

3. 

Kirana khurd 

... 

Old spice market. 

4. 

Mithu kuncha 

HI 

The street of Mithu the goldsmith ( Sundr ). 

5. 

Gali Keshu Sadh 

... 

The lane of Keshu the Sadh. 

6. 

Dar-ul-zarb, sometimes called 
New Kotaparcha. 

The mint ( ddr-ul-zarb ) used to stand here. 

7. 

Majid 

• •• 

The name means “Glorious,” and is probably derived 
from that of some person so called. See No. 78. 

8. 

Nonhai 

... 

Old salt ( non ) market. 

9. 

Guzri J&nwaran, sometimes 
called Kabutar-ki-Gudri, 

Old bird market ; but jdnwar means an animal of any 
sort. 

10. 

Chaudhari Bindrabau 

... 

Named after a Cliaudhari of the Sarrafs or money-changers. 

11. 

Bazar kirana 

... 

Spice market. 

12. 

Kharhai 

IM 

Old sugar market ( khdnr , sugar). 

13. 

Kotaparcha KuAna 

HI 

The old cloth ( pdreha ) market first inhabited, on the 
foundation of Farukhabad,by Kashmiri cloth-merchants. 


Bhaotola 

• •• 

The ward of Bhao the Kisan, who looked after Nawab 
Muhammad’s cattle. 

15. 

Sardar Khan 

••• 

i 

Called after Sardar Khfin. An ennobled slave (chela) of 
the Nawab Muhammad bore this name, and was execut- 
ed at Dehli in 175o. 

16. 

Garhi Manawwar Khan 1 


The castle of Manawwar, a son of Nawab Muhammad. 

17. 

Inayat Ali 

HI 

Named perhaps after one Inayat Ali, who married in suc- 
cession two of Nawab Muhammad's daughters. 

18. 

Maim Aran 

Ml 

Masons’ quarter. 

Mace-bearers’ quarter. 

19. 

Chobd&r&Q 

m 

20. 

Nasrat Shah * 

••• 

Named after a mendicant bo called. 

21. 

Kattra Bakhahi 

IM 

Paymaster’s market. 

22. 

Bagh Rustam Khan 

III 

Th£ Garden of Hnstam Khan. 

23. 

Kila 


The fort or citadel. 


But as Mr. SCOtt cannot irace VIICHJ, tueir suivivm in twuunui, 1U pumu ui 
Scott, " the muhaUas are rather intermingled, and so^are known by two names. In addition 
to those mentioned in the list there are the foUowin£*-Chinigaraa (makers 0 f coarse sugar; ; 
lhata Mendu Khan ; and Arthiyin (brokers).” 
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Muhalla. 


Derivation or translation of name. 

24. 

Haweli Akil Kh&n 

• •a 

The lands around the castle ot Akil Khan, slare of Nawab 
i Muhammad. 

25. 

Baz&za khurd 

• •• 

The little drapery. 

26. 

Nala pul pukhta 

••• 

The drain of the masonry-bridge ; sometimes called the 
drain of the northern side {stmt shimdl ), 

27. 

Pul pukhta 

»*• 

The masonry-bridge itself. 

28. 

Bik&bganj khurd 

Ml 

Little Rikabganj ; but see also below, under the heading 
of Great Kikabganj. 

29. 

Dilli Khy&li 

••• 

Called after the brothers Dilli and Khyali. 

30. 

ChhCpfgaran 


Chintz-printers’ quarter. 

31. 

Baz riya S&ligr&m 

... 

The little mart of Saligram. 

32. 

33. 

liik&bgauj kalau 

Makrand Khan.* 

Ml 

The Great Rikabganj, said to have acquired the latter part 
of this title because it lay under the fort ; l but the 
exact derivation is obscure. 

34. 

Naw&b Muhammad Amin Khan, 

Named after Muhammad Amin, a son of Naw&b Muham- 
mad. 

35. 

Beni Madho Bcruui 

»M 

The outer ward of Beni Madho. 

38. 

Munshi Moti Lai 

• •• 

Named after a Kayath so called. 

37. 

Bern Madho Andarfini 

... 

The in nek ward of Beni Madho. 

38. 

Shafakhana 

• M 

The dispensary. 

39. 

Suthatti 

••• 

Thread-market. 

40. 

M an i bar an 


Bracelet-makers* quarter. 

41. 

42. 

Chaudhari Khyali Ram. 
Ghamandi Mattiya. 


See No. 29. 

43. 

Bhawanidas 

$m 

Named after a baniya so called. 

44. 

Rai Dip Cliand 

Ml 

,, a Kayath „ 

45. 

Bulfki 

... 

,i a broker „ 

46. 

Zabid Shah 


,, a fakir „ 

Between Palara tank (and another reservoir since closed 
up) 

47. 

M a bain Palara 

Ml 

48. 

Chilpura 

Ml 

The town of Nawab Muhammad's slave officers ( chela ), 

49. 

Munshi Dalpat Rai 

••• 

Named after a Kayath so called. 

60. 

lhata Fateh Ali Khan 

... 

The enclosure of Fateh Ali. 

51. 

52. 

Garhi Nawab Niamat Khan 
North N&li. 

090 

Nawab Niamat’s castle. 

53. 

Nawab Dilawar Jang 

»•* 

Named after Dilawar Jang Bangash, great-great-grandson 
of Nawab Muhammad. 

54. 

Palara or Palla T&l&b 

• M 

The pond of scales. Tho quarter is still inhabited by a 
considerable number of the weighmen {paUcddr ), from 
whose implement the name is derived. *; 

65. 

Garhi Fazl Ali Kh&n 

••• 

The castle of Fazl Ali. 

56. 

Sufi Khan 

•«« 

Named after Sufi Khan, a converted Rajput of Daulat- 
abad in porgana Sakrawa and a slave of Nawab Ahmad. 

67. 

Harbhagat 

Ml 

Named after a Hindu ascetic {bhagat.) named Har. 

68. 

Wali-ull&h Khan 

... 

Perhaps named after Mufti Sayyid Wali-ullah, school- 
master and historian. 

59. 

Khairati Khan 

... 

Named after Khair&ti Kh&n Bangash, who through his 
mother, K&rnila Khanain, was a grandson of Naw&b 
Muhammad* * 

60. 

Talaiya S&hibzadagan 

... 

The pond of the lordliDgs, 

61 . 

Dhuiyan 

... 

Carriers’ 3 in u ball a. 

69. 

N&la Fidai Kh&n 

... 

The wateiSoours^ of Fidai Khan. 

63. 

Kar&mat Khan 4 

••• 

64. 

Chhaoni 

... 

The encampment of the exiled Dehli minister Ghazi-ud- 
din Kh&n. 

t 


1 liikdl) means a stirrup. 2 See flrfet footnote on preceding page. 8 The word 

dhui is derived from dhona , to transport, to carry. 4 Named by Mr. Evans; but 

Mr. Scott doubts whether any such quarter exists at the present day. 
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65. Madarb&ri % 

66. Talaiya Fazl Imam 

67. Nitganja 

68. Kachhi&na Kadli 

69. Biz£r Lindsay gaoj 

70. Dabgaran 

71. Garhi Sahibzaman Khan 

72. Khat&kpura 

73. Salabat Kh6n 

74. Darfbah 

75. Jangb&z Khan. 

76. Naulakha 

77. Jatwara (old) 

78. Garhi Abdul Majid Khan 

* 

79. Kafcra Ahmadganj 

80. lhata Mangal Khan 

81. Chhapatf 

82. Khafcr*na Chhote Lai 

83. Kkatrana Charna Mai 

84. Khatrina Mithu Lai 

85. Sakhtawan Lai. 

86. Isl&m Khin 

87. Bahadurganj 

88. Garhi Mukim Khan 

89. Istabal 

90. . Hifz ul-lah Khan 

91. Nawabganj 

92. Garhi Murid Khan 

93. Azim-nl-lah Khdu. 

94. Lira Khan 

95. Garhi Mijphlirraf Khan 

96. Jan Ali Khan. 

97. Bahadurganj 2nd 

98. Bibiganj Mihrbiin Khan 


99. Firangi Khan. 

100. Garhi Kuhna (inner) 

101. Kali Debi 

102. Gher Shamu Khan 
109. D&nishmaud Khan 

104. Garhi Kuhna (outer) 

105. Ismdilganj 2nd 

106. Senapat 

107. Ismiilganj Dur&ni 


• •6 

• •• 


666 




• •• 


Called after the Mad&rbari built on the site of the old 
Mad&r Sarai by Nawab Muzaffar Jang. 

The little pond of Fazl Imam, the mendicant. 

The name is said to mean “ everlasting market.” 

Market-gardeners. 

Mr, Collector Lindsay’s grain-market. 

The quarter of those who make leathern bottles ( dabba ) 
for clarified butter. 

The castle of Sahib Zam&n, £. e. Lord of the world. 

The town of Khatak Pathans, a sept of KarUnl Afghans. 

Named after Sal&bat the son, or Salabat the chief archi- 
tect ( mir-i-imdrat ) of Nawdb Muhammad. 

The place where pdn or betel leaf was sold. Matting is 
now made here. 

A garden fabled to contain 900,000 (nan-lakh) trees. 

The Jats’ settlement. 

The castle of Abd-ul-Majid Bangash, grandson of Nawab 
Muhammad 

The market of NawHb Ahmad. 

The enclpgurejof Mangal Khan, a chela of Nawab Ahmad. 

Chintz is ^ffnWd ( chhapa ) here. 

The KhatrTa Quarter of Chhote Lai. 

Ditto ditto of Charna Mai. 

Ditto ^ditto of Mithu L41. 

Named perhaps after one of the two distinguished chloas 
called Islam. ■ • 

Named after one of the many persons called Bahiduror 
gallant. 

The castle of Mukim, chela of Nawab Muhammad. lie 
was executed at Dehli in 1750. 

The (Nawab’s) stables. 

Perhaps called after one of Nawab Muhammad’s chela*. 
In this case the original name was H&fiz-ullah. 

The ISawab’s market. 

The castle of Murid Khan, son of Nawab Muhammad. 

Named after a chela of Nawab Muhammad. 

The castle of Musharraf Khan, Mir*i-Tuzah t a chela of 
Nawabs Muhammad and Ahmad. 

See No. 87. , , 

Called after the Bibi Sabiba, wife of Nawab Muhammad ; 
and after Mihrban Khan, chela, a minister of Nawab 
Ahmad, a poet, and a patron of the poets Sauda and Mir 
Soz. 


The old castle. 

Temple of Kali Debi, the consort of Shiva. 

Shamu Khan’s circle. 1 nr r\cd 

Called perhaps after one Diniahmand Khan, who marnt 
a grand-daughter of Nawab Ahmad. 


iee No. 100. 

Jopper vessels made here. See also No. 107* * 

Jailed after Senapat Kayafch, a minister^ °* 
the Naw&bsj 0 f 

'he first part of the name is perhaps derived from tn 
Ismail, son of Nawab Muhammad. This Ismiil 
cuted at Allahabad in 1750, __ 
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Muhalla. 


108. Katra Boliklian 

109. Nukhklias 

110 . Bahibganj Rarchand Rai. 

111 . Jatwara Jadid ... 

112 . Sahibganj Narayau Dan. 

113. Wrightgauj 

H4. Grantganj 

115 . Mufti Sdhib 

116. Juft Faroshan 

117. Mustajib Khan. 

)I8. Doshu Khan. 

119. Khatikpura (Sadik Khan) ... 

I2<>. Do, (Izzat Khan). 

121. Lai Sarai ... 

122 . Sakhawat Ilusain Khan 

123. Ihata Roshan Khan ... 

124. Ncknam Khan 

1 25. Maulvi Badan Khan. 

126. Bazariya Nihulchaud. 

127. IJalim Khan. 

128. bhauibher Khan ... 

. ( > 

129. fetki&r^hian 

1 30. jGarhl'Ashraf Ali Khan ... 

131. Bdadriya Ilarlal. 

132. Majhle Khan. 

133. Bangashpura Kuhna 

134. Khandiya Darwuza ... 

135. Mau Sarai 

136. Sliufi Khan. 

137. Bibfganj Talaiya 

138. Daud lvlntn 

139. Bangashpura, new ... 

HO, Diwan Mubarak 


Derivation or translation of name. 


Boi Khan’s market. 

Formerly a horse-market ; hut the term nakhkhds seems 
more often to mean a market for other cattle. 

The new Jats’ quarter. 

Founded by Mr. Collector Wright. 

Ditto Mr. Grant. 

Named after some mufti or ecclesiastical judge. 
Shoe-sellers’ market. 


The town of pig and poultry-breeders. 

The hostel of the Lai gate. 

Called probably after Sakhawat Ilusain, the brother of 
the rebel Nawab. 

The enclosure of Roshan Khan the chela, who built the 
jjaiynt bagh and the tomb of Nawab Muhammad. 
Celled after Neknam Khan, chela, who was in charge ol 
. iiq tyulding of the city, 

f - 

’’ A 

Named after Shamshor or Scimitar Khan, a famous chela 
executed at Dchli in 1750, 

Drummers’ ward. 

The castle of Ashraf Ali. 


Old Bangash town, founded hy Nawab Muhammad. 

Named after the Khandiya gate above mentioned* 

The hosted of the Mail gate. 

The little pond of the Bibi Sahiba’s market. 

Called after Daud Klulu, chela of Nawab Muhammad and 
dm it of Shamsabad. 

See No. 133. New Bangashpura includes three divisions, 
known as north, east, and west. 

Called perhaps after oue of the two <IUt|uguished clielaa 
known us Mubarak. * 


Hi. Bangashpura, south 

142 . Ditto, west 

143. Nala Macharhatta 


j See No. 133. 

Kisli- market drain. 


In only 13 of these quarters (lid the population increase between 1805 and 
1872. In all the rest it grew less. The decrease was most marked in two classes 
of wards : those connected (1) with the household of the rebel Nawab, and (2) 
with certain old trades. To the former belonged llikabganj and Bangashpura ; to 
the latter Sadhwara, Lohai, Nonlmi, Bazar- kii ana, Dhuiyan, Nitgauja, Dabgaran, 
and the two Jatwaras. The modern business quarters lie chiefly along the eastern 
half of the main street, and along the streets branching therefrom at the Not wall 
and the Tripoliya. The fashionable quarters, those which boast the lineal houses 
and gardens, may be seen on the road to the Gauges, in the noith-easteru ooiuer 
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of tho city. But whether devoted to fashion or business, all quarters have alike 
some share in the principal beauty of that city — its host of evergreen trees. The 
road leading to the Ganges and that part of the main street which lies just east 
of the Tripoliya are equally conspicuous for their leafy shade. 

But what some think a comfort and adornment seems to others a source of 
danger. “Farukhabad,” writes Thornton, .“is rather 
Health and drainage. a } ial)( ] some town, and considered healthy, though 

many of tho streets are shaded by trees— a circumstance usually considered to 
have in India a tendency to produce malaria. ” He goes on to suggest that 
the healthiness of the city is due to its cleanliness and the width of its roads. 
In health and cleanliness Farukhabad may still compare favourably with any 
other town of the north-west. The conservancy has of late years been carefully 
improved. Even the Sadhwara ward, which used to figure with little credit 
in the earlier reports of the Sanitary Commissioner, has studied to earn that 
official’s approval. The cleansing of the public thoroughfares is made easy by 
the fact that the principal street is metalled with nodular lime-stone ( hanlmr ), 
while the side-streets are chiefly paved with brick. The ruts and stag- 
nancies of unmade roads are rare. There are many good latrines, chiefly of 
the roofless and better ventilated variety. Refuse is rapidly removed to 
manure the fields both within and without the walls. The drinking-water is 
remarkable for its excellence ; and the firmness of the subsoil permits the con- 
structfdn of wells which require no costly masonry lining. “The native saying,” 
writes Mr. Irvine," is true without exaggeration, that in Farukhabad there 
is a well in every house.” Excavations with rugged sides have been converted 
into tidy tanks like the Palar&and the Fazl Imam. The natural drainage is 
very fair, as thMite of tjfp^ty slopes slightly but decidedly northwards to- 
wards the flat£ of the Granges. In that direction surplus rainwater travels 
through a large masonry drain which starts from the neighbourhood of the 
Jalara tank, passes beneath the main-street, and discharges at length into 
a natural ravine. It may be incidentally mentioned that, being fertilized by 
the impurities gathered on its way, the contents of this drain are in much 
demand for the irrigation of fields below the cliff. 

Where the Ganges washed the foot of that cliff 1 was built many a hand- 
some flight of bathing-stairs descending from the city 
to the river. Such may still be seen just outside the 

1 Imagining that the river always flowed in its present course, Thornton, or his authority 
Lord Valentia, builds on this supposition a theory as to the character of the Pathans. “ Jroni 
their exclusive addiction to military pursuits, they attached no value to the navigable facilities 
afforded by the great river.” 


Buildings. 
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enceinte, east of the Ganga gate ; and the Bisrdnt-gh&t of Bih&ri Ml may be 
quoted as the best specimen. But the river long ago deserted its ancient 
course. Except in the flooded season the ghats are unfrequented, and the 
citizens must walk two miles or more for their morning bath. Of buildings 
whoso occupation is not gone, we may first note the two hostels at either end 
of the main-street. They are called, after the gates which they respectively 
adjoin, the Ml and the Mau Sarais. Both aro commodious and cleanly kept 
quadrangles, well shaded within by trees. The Mau hostel was built by the 
Bibi Sahiba, and that of the Red gate by her husband Naw&b Muhammad ; 
but the latter building was in 1825 restored after his own fashion by Mr. Col- 
lector Newnham. It was part of Nawab Muhammad’s original plan to attach 
hostels to five other of the gates; and the history of tlireo such rest-houses 
survives. The sarai at the Jasmai gate was half-built and afterwards demo- 
lished ; on the site of that beside the Madar gate Nawab Muzaflfar Jang built 
the existing Madar-bari; and that of the Amethi gate was demolished by 
the Nawab’s descendants. 

As might bo expected in a city so long governed by fairly tolerant 
Muslims, the number of both mosques and Hindu 
Religious and sepu cl temples is large. But none of these buildings is of much 

antiquity or much architectural merit. Neither the Bibi Sahiba’s mosque, nor 
the spacious and lofty fane of the Sadhs, which stands in Sadhwara, is an excep- 
tion to this general rule. In Musalman tombs the city and its neighbourhood are 
rich. The Bihisht-Bagb,orGardenof Paradise, in its extreme north-western corner, 
contains the sepulchres of Nawab Ahmad, his mother the Bibi Sahiba, and several 
lesser celebrities. 1 About half a mile further West, .at Nekpur-khurd, outside 
the walls, is the Haiyat-Bagh, or Garden of Life, the^last home of the Nawabs 
Muhammad and Kaim, of Nasir Khan the governor of Kabul, and of others. 
Other shady memorials of past rulers exist in the Aish-Bagli or Pleasure-garden ; 
the Pain-Bagli, or garden below the fort ; and the Naulakha, or grove of nino 
hundred thousand trees, all within the walls. 

1 The following is a list of these tombs, as supplied in Mr. Irvine’s second article: — 

Makbara No. 1 .— Ahmad Khan; Dildar Khan; the Bauarsi Nawab, his son; Zahur Ali 
KhSm, son of the Banarsi Nawab; Inul&d Husain Khan, son of Dildaler Khan. In the verandas, 
Himmat Ali Khan, son of Dildaler Ivlian; three infant daughters of Ahmad Khan; 
Nawab Ilimmat Bahadur, the grandson ot’ Ahmad Khan ; Naw&b Clihotc Khan, son of Nawab 
Kaim Jang. Mukbara No. 2.— Nawab Mahmud Khan, eldest sou of Ahmad Khan ; a child and 
his Bcgam. Makbara No. 3. — The Bibi Sahiba, widow of Nawab Muhammad lvlniu, and ttto 
other Bcgarns. Iu the verandas, Sitaia Bcgam, daughter of Ahmad Ivhiin, Firuz Jaug*& 
mother, wife o# Nawab Bulaki; Bibi Achlipal,wife of MuzaiTar Jang ; live Bcgarns, names 
unknown, Makbara No. 4.— Kabil Khanam. Mukbara No, f.— A mistress of Shaukat Jang 
(1813-23). Makbara No. 6.— Two graves, names unknown. Makbara Ac#. 7.— liani Sahiba, wife 
of Ahmad Khan, brought by him from the east. Makbara No. S.— Tali Khan and Kaushan* KhAn* 
cheias of Ahmad Khali. Makbara No, 9.— Bakhshi Fakkr-ud-daula, assassinated in 1772-75, 
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The fort used to stand on the same mound as had been occupied by the 
_ . , „ ; , old Bamtola castlo of Maud, and before that, unless 

The vanished fort, and _ _ _ 7 . _ . _ 

% legend lies, by a stronghold of king Drupdat or Dru- 
pada. As originally built ( 1 714) by Nawtib Muhammad, it was a mud structure 
flanked by twenty earthen bastions, and surrounded by a ditch of the same 
depth as a man's height. It contained a palace called the Great Palace ( Bara 
Mahal ), and a mosque called the Great Mosque. It had three gates, opening to 
the north. But these and later buildings were demolished either by Muhammad’s 
successors, or by the British Government after tho rebellion (1857) of Navvsib 
Tafazzul. A little mosque is the only relic of the Nawabs that has been left here. 

the buildings which But on the site of their old citadel the English have 
occupy its site, reared a town-hall and a tahsili. Tho former contains 

a small museum of local antiquities, and supplies the bench of magistrates 1 with 
their court-house. 

The Kotwali or principal police-station of the district stands on the north 
side of the main-street, about 400 yards from the Red gate. The eight 
police outposts are in almost every case named after their locality, thus 
Lal-darwaza, Tripoliya, Tikona, Mau-darwaza, Bazariya, Madar-darwfiza, 
Nakhkh&s, and Thana-Thakuri Singh. The chief (Sadr) district dispen- 

sary was built besido the Kadiri-gate some ten years ago. The other 
public institutions are the imperial post-office, poorly housed above one of 
tho Trifioliya’s gates ; and the various schools, talisili, municipal, or mis- 
sionary. 

The principal market is Lindsayganj, the centre of tho grain trade and 
the work of the same magistrate as built the town-hall. 

1 ( Lindsay \s-mart is a wide open square beside the Kadiri- 

gate. Istelf entered by gateways, it is bordered by brick-built or stone 
houses, which though plain in fashion are well constructed. Next in importance 
ranks, perhaps, the Sabzarnandi, opposite the Kotwali. Here are sold vegetable 
and cloth. The Tripoliya, crossed by the main road, is another business 
square, which by having four entrances belies its name. 2 A third bazar or ganj 
near the Red gate was built some seventy years ago by Mr. Collector Grant, 
but is still in good preservation. A fourth, erected about half a century back 
by .Mr. Collector Wrigh^ was once the principal market for sarson mustard, 

" ' p. 6. 2 A Tripoliya or Tripauliya is a place with three gates or arches. This 

Tripoliya has four entrances and two gat's ; a third is said to have been removed some fifteen 
years ago. But it may he doubted whether the Tripoliya. was ever completed. When starting on 
ill-fated expedition to Rohilkhand, Nuw ab K*im told Kumal Khan, chela, that it must he finished 
ere his return. But the nawab returned a corpse; and the Iiarukhabad territory was shortly 
afterwards annexed byOudh. — See Mr. Irvine’s second article. 
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Trade and manufactures. 


Gold and silver lacc. 


but has now fallen to decay. And much the same may be said of the trade 
which used once to enliven all these marts. 

For the commercial history of the city is one of rapid growth and equally 
rapid decline. The increase of population between 
1847 and 1853, and its fall between 1853 and 1865, 
might perhaps suffice to tell this tale. But it is told also in the regretful 
reports of eager observers on the spot, such as the municipal committee. Mr. 
Evans compares somewhat as follows the past and present conditions of trade. 

The most important articles in which the Farukhabad merchants had 

Comparison Of past and dealings were (1) gold and silver lace ; (2) copper, 
present conditions. brass, and iron, in their raw or manufactured forms ; 

(3) English cloths; (4) printed native cloths; (5) spices ; and (6) borax. 

Gold and silver lace was brought hither from Lucknow, Bareilly, and Dehli, 
to be re-exported to the surrounding districts, and 
chiefly to those on the west. The sales of this com- 
modity are said to have valued Rs. 25,000 yearly. They arc now, if they 
exist at all, inappreciable. 

The copper and brass were imported from Calcutta, and vessels made of 
these medals from Mirzapur, Jahanabad, and Khajwa 

Copper, brass, and iron. 

ofFatehpur. They were for the most part imported 
by river, and re-oxported to the Panjab and the south. Sue!) exports consisted 
of both the raw metal, the imported vessels, and the vessels made at 
Farukhabad itself. The latter manufactures, again, included the utensils 
known as degclus, lotas , kalsds, and panda as. The value is by Mr. Evans 
reckoned to have reached 15 lakhs of rupees. It would now amount to less 
than half that sum. Iron, too, was imported raw from Calcutta. In the same 
form, it hence found its way to Cawnpore and the Panjub, to the south and 
the west ; but there were exported also vessels of Farukhabad manufacture, 
such as the Icardhi , the iabba , the dhol } the dholchi , and the thasla. Tho old 
trade, valued at 25 lakhs, is said to have dwindled down to a paltry Rs. 10,000, 
the chief exports being now consigned to Eta. 

Imported from Calcutta, English cloth would leave Farukhabad for 
almost every part of the Duab. But there was also a 
purely indigenous manufacture of chintz or prints^ 
cloth. For here dwelt a busy guild of Sadh cloth-printers, whose manufac- 
tures had an average value of some three lakhs yearly, 
c.rintz. That sum has now fallen to about Rs. 25,000. A 

small portion of the prints was sold in the city itself; but the bulk was exported 


English cloth. 
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Spices. 


westward. The total sales of cloth, English or printed, are reckoned to have 
fetched the high yearly sum of 100 lakhs, or about one million sterling; and 
they are even now put down for 15 lakhs. 

Spices came from Calcutta, Bombay, and Gujarat. They were exported 

westwards, and as far eastward as Allahabad. The 

former trade re valued at 15 1&khs; the present at 

only two. From Muradabad and Bareilly borax passed through Farukhabad to 

Calcutta; but the yearly value is not stated. Amongst 
Borax and wax. . , . , , 

minor imports may be mentioned that of wax. This 

was formerly appraised at Rs. 20,000, but seems to have fallen to about a 

quarter of that amount. The candle manufacture which once existed is 

extinct and this wax is used only in making wax-cloth. 

According, then, to, these calculations, the value of the trade has fallen 
from about 160 lakhs to about 20 lakhs yearly. The figures are merely rough 
estimates ; and being Indian, are of course rougher than most of their kind. 
But some less controvertible facts point to much the same conclusion as they. 

In the twenty years succeeding 1853, writes Mr. Evans, “ out of one 
hundred and fifty-two firms of brokers, bankers, and large merchants, no less than 
fifty-seven have given up their establishments here. Two are known to have 
settled in Cawnpore, one in Dehli, and one in Mirzapur. Six have become bank- 
rupt, and of the remaining forty-seven nothing is known. In another branch of 
industry, cjbth-printing, the peculiar occupation of the Siidhs, there were not 
many years ago one hundred and nine persons engaged. Of these there are now 
barely forty persons left. The rest have been forced to take to other trades, such 
as wood-selling, saltpetre-carrying, &c.” At its best, however, Farukhabad was 
rather an emporium than a workshop. Brokerage and banking were the great 
occupations of its business men. And the actual manufactures bore but a 
small proportion to the goods which merely passed through the bf$. The 
usual course of trade was to import from Calcutta and re-exporj^esfcwar<k 
It was probably to its position on the frontier of the British territory and at 
the same time on the banks of the Ganges th^jb ^Farukhabad was indebted for 
its commercial activity.- That frontier has/j^ifae 1856 1 left it far behind; 
while two railroads 3 and improved communications have superseded the 
river as a means of tra^pit. The trade that wfl-s founded on these advantages 
become fine by degrees and lamentably less. What little remains is ascribed 
to the fact that brokers here allow two months credit, while at Cawnpore 


l When Oudh was annexed. 2 The East Indian and the Oudh and Bohilkhand. 

Farukhabad is now the centre of a tract enclosed in a cordon of rail. It is therefore aoo 
as far from any railroad as it could be. 
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and other neighbouring marts they demand cash payments. But perhaps 
matters will mend when Farukhabad next year becomes the terminus of a 
light railway from Cawnpore itself. There are not indeed wanting signs 
that the worst is already past. The imports registered at the municipality’s 
octroi outposts will compare favourably with those of ten years ago. The 
following table shows such imports for two recent years : — 



Net imports in 

Consumption per head 

in 

Articles. 

1874-75. 

1870-77. 

1874-76. 

1876-77. 


Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 

Quanti- 

ty. 

Value. 


Mds. 

Its. 

Mds. 

Its. 

,r - 

M. s. c. 

* 

Rs. a. p 

M. s. c. 

Rs. a. p. 

Graio 

5,26,688 


5,33,839 

... 

7 3 13 

Ml 

7 7 11 

Ml 

Sugar, refined 

1,02,386 

Ml 

f •• 

92,139 

... 

16 0 

... 

1 3 10 

Do., unrefined 

86,060 

Ml 

... 

79,904 

M« 

1 2 7 

... 

1 1 3 

Clarified butter (glii). 

6,525 

Ml 

7,825 


0 3 8 

III 

0 4 8 

... 

Other articles of food, 

5,33,213 

3,12,437 

1,07,431 

17,017 

7 7 6 

4 3 4 

12 15 10 

1 15 3 

Animals for slaugh- 
ter. 

hd. 12,194 

• •• 

hd. 1,632 

* at 

lid. 'tli. 

III 


••• 

Oil and oil-seeds ... 

41,868 


2,604 

Ml 

0 22 7 

Ml 

0 12 8 

Ml 

Fuel, &c. 

41,868 

47,249 

34,372 

... 

0 22 7 

% 10 1 

'• 7 V 

4 10, 9 

Ml 

Building materials... 

... 

47,471 

475 

11,617 


0 10 s 

0 2 3 

1 6 5 

Drugs and spices ... 

Ml 

1,76,739 

j 14,527 

809 

IM 

1 4 5 

... 

1 15 X 

Tobacco ... 

2,375 

• Ml 

8,546 

Ml 

0 1 5 

••• 

0 4 10 


European ... 

17,32,719 

... 

i*. 

17,58,718 

Ml 

3 14 3 

»•« 

3 15 S 

Native „ 

2,59,988 

•M 

Ml 

r 

2,67,706 

• •• 

0 14 0 

•• i 

0 13 10 

Metals Ml 

Ml 

4,7fcf3i 

a 

1 

... 

U — 

| 

5,73,296 

1 

Ml 

2 2 5 

••• 

2 9 3 


The *V municipal committee fit,, corporation of Far u k h abad -cu m-Fatebgarh 
f consists of 19 members, whereof six sit by virtue of their 

Municipality. office and the remainder by election of the rate-payers. 

The income by whose aid they conduct the internal administration of the two 
towns is derived chiefly from an octroi-tax falling in 1877-78 at the rate of 
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Re. 0-11-11 per head of population. The following statement shows the heads 
of income and expenditure for two years : — 


Receipts. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Expenditure. 

1876.77- 

■ 1*77-78. 



Rs. 




Rs. 

Rs. 


f Opening balance 

5,137 


Collection 


5,956 

6,010 


Class I.— Food and drink, 

31,044 

34,667 

Hcad-offico 

Ml 

770 

770 


„ II.— A nimals for 

1/288 

1,052 

Supervision 


... 



slaughter. 








„ III. — Fuel, &c. ... 

5, $34 

5,352 

Original works 

... 

2,051 

3,057 

O 

„ IV.— Building ma- 

1,663 

1,624 

Repairs and mainte- 

7,792 

8,688 

ff < 

( terials. 



name of roads. 




S 

„ V.— Drugs and spi- 

3,497 

3,810 

Police 

**» 

17,817 

17,789 

O 

ces, &c. 








„ VI.— Tobacco 

1,675 

2,169 

Education 

„ 

903 

1,025 


„ VII.— Textile fabrics, 

30,778 

4,695 

Registration of births 1 

77 

60 


% 



and deaths. 





„ VIII. — Metals ' ... 

8,600 

3,835 

* Lighting 

... 

1,909 

2,083 


Total ... 1 

1 

85,265 

57,204 

Watering roads 


985 

1,115 

Rents ... ... 

3,638 

8,277 

Drainage works 


316 

1,551 

Fines »»• ... 

471 

1,448 

Water-supply 

• •• 

... 


Founds 

| lj726 

1,353 

Charitable grants 


1,872 

2/23 

Miscellaneous ... ... 



Conservancy 

... 

9,960 

10,321 


Total .«• 

01,100 

63,282 

Miscellaneous 

... 

34,784 

5.219 


— T 





86,282 

60,108 


Like thq municipal imports, the municipal receipts can well bear com- 
parison witji those of corresponding years in the past decade. The income 
of 1866-07 was Rs. 75,996, that of 1867-68 was Its. 63,869. The collection 
of the octroi is at Farukhabad facilitated by the city wall. Patrols watch 
those portions of the barrier which are insufficient to exclude smugglers. 

How Farukhabad was founded by Nawab Muhammad (187^), and how 
^ he named it after his emperor Farrukhsiyar, have been 

told above. 1 In standing on the old castle-mound 
where he afterwards built his citadel he had been greatly struck by the view. 
His followers, shooting in the lowlands beneath the modern city, had been 
equally struck with the sport obtainable. ''ftipysdiad killed many crocodiles 
andgavyals; they had seen quantities •? wild geese and other yit^jfowl; 
it was even averred that the high grass and reeds beside • {he river 
harboured tigers Which sometimes devoured men. When, therefore, the Nawab 
saw his way towards wresting the site from the Bamtelas, he seized it. Within 

» F. 163. 
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the earthen walls of the city which he then began to build were included all 
Bhfkhampura and Deothan, besides portions of other villages. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the Bamtelas resigned their ancient possessions 
without a struggle. They constantly attacked the rising ramparts, and effect- 
ing on one occasion an entrance through the Kutb gate, they were repulsed 
only with the aid of the Nawab’s Gaur albes, only after great bloodshed. 

To prevent such dangers in future^ Muhammad stationed at each gate five 
hundred men and two guns. For each of his twenty-two sons he built castles 
round the inside of the walls ; and from such castles those quarters bearing the 
prefix of gavhi derived as a rule their names . 1 * It was his intention that the 
fighting men should live in the outer parts and the commercial and artisan 
classes in the centre of the city. Thus the valiant Khatak find Bangash Pa- 
tlians he quartered in Bangashpura and Khatakpura, adjoining the ramparts. 
Of the quarters which he founded for men of peace, the Lohai, Nonhai, Khan- 
<]ai, Khatrana, and Sadhwara survive. But others of his foundation, such as 
the Kasarhatta, Pasarhatta, Mochiana, KolianaJBamanpuri, Julahpura, Agar T 
wal, Kaghazi, Mahajanpura, and Sayyidpura , 3 have either altered their names 
or disappeared. His arrangement is nevertheless observed to some extent even 
now. It may be doubted if a single Sadh lives outside the Sadhwara or its off- 
shoot the Sahibganj quarter. 

About the middle of the same century, and probably during the reign of 
Muhammad’s ill-fated son Kaim, Farukhabad was described by an European 
visitor. After noting that it is a large and important place, the Jesuit 
father Tieffonthaler proceeds as follows : — •>/ 

« It is surrounded by a lime-cemented wall, with battlements, and enriched by a foss, and has 
twelve gates ; three being directed towards each cardinal point. Four are main gates ; one to- 
wards the Ganges, another towards Mau, a third towards Ivanauj, a fourth towards Agra. Th® 
houses are law and lime cemented, except a few built of brick, at least outside. The}' are toler- 
ably commodious internally, and neatly finished with tiles. The high street, which is inhabited 
by merchants and tradesmen, extends half a mile from the Hed Gate to the fort ; and another 
street, from the Red Gate to that towards Mau, is a full mile long. The circuit of the town is, 
according to some, six miles ; according to others, nine. It is the emporium of all commodities 
for this part of India, from Dehli, Kashmir, Bengal, and Surat. The fort, in which is the resi- 
dence of the governor, is about a mile^iR circumference, and is situate to the north-west of the 
upper part of the high street, and*!§ surrouuded with a battlemonted mud wall I he site is ele- 
vatedfimd the defences are rendered mor*effective by towers projecting above the rampart, 
and by a dry ditch of unequal breadth. The entrance to the place is through an outer and a a 


1 The house occupied by the second son, Ahmad, afterwards 

years ago known as the fort of unbaked brick (kaeha kila. ). 
quarters were respectively derived from their brazier, drought, 
priestly, Muslim weaver, grain-dealing, paper -making., banking, 

inhabitants. 


Nawab, was until a few 
2 The names of these 
eobbhr, Hindu weaver, 
and prophet-descended 
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inner gate, The new palace, as well as the old, is of square outline, and has low hexagonal tui^ 
lets along the sides. It has a lofty watch-tower .” 1 

In 174*1), after Kuhn's defeat and death, the city was visited and annexed 
by Safdar Jang Nawalb of Oudh. But within a year it had been recovered by 
its oJd masters the Bangash family. Its re-conqueror, Nawab Ahmad, was 
once more ejected in 1751 by tho Oudh Naw&b ami his Marhatta allies. In 
1752, however, a treaty restored the city and part of the district to Ahmad. 
For the next ID years Farukhabad enjoyed security. But on Ahmad’s death 
in 1771 the emperor Shall Alam encamped just outside it, with intentions of 
annexation. He was bought off; and a few years later, the appearance of a 
British brigade at FalehgarU opened a long reign of immunity from external 
foes. But not of^ntenial order. In ISOM, Lord Valentia writes that before 
the cession of the previous year, life was terribly insecure. “ Murders were so 
frequent in Farukhabad that people dared not venture there after sunset ; and 
the workmen who came out to the (Fatehgarh) cantonments always retired to 
tlicir own houses during daylight.” 

Since the cession to the Brftish, the most important events have been the 
Marhatta invasion (1804) and the great rebellion (1857.) The former had not 
time to do the city much harm ; the latter had time to do it a great deal. 
But both these misfortunes, with many minor passages from the annals of 
Farukhabad, have been described in the history of the district ; 2 nor do space 
and time permit us to linger longer within its walls/ 

Farukhabad, the headquarters, Sadr, or Hazier tabs'll, has its offices 

and court at the place just described. Its boundaries 
Boundaries, area. & c. . * *' 

are highly irregular. But we shall be speaking with 
sufficient general accuracy if we say that it is bounded on the cast north-east 
by the Ganges, which severs it from the Aligarh tahsil ; on the north north- 
west by the Kaimganj tahsil ; on the south-west by tahsils Aliganj of Eta and 
Mainpuri and Bhongaon of Mainpuri ; on the south by the Chhibramau tahsil. 
The headquarters tahsil has according to the latest official statement (1878). 
an area of 842 square miles and 150 acres, its population by the last census 
(1872) was 25(>,51(> souls, or about 748 to the square mile. And its land* 
revenue, in J 878-70, is Rs. 2,37,403. 


Physical features. 


I 1 urther details of area, population, and revenue are given in tiie artichson 
Bnojpim, Muhammadabad, PajiXra, and Siiamsabm* 
East, the parganas of which the tahsil is composed. 
But the physical and ’agricultural features of these divisions, being almost 
identical, may here be described once for all. 


1 flirt hr. thu.rnj Vint Hi wtu*l,i, t , ipiotrd by Thnnifou. This work is probably a truiiirlntion of Ti^ITomI h:il»-r\; 
uicmjJib, which were traiiblafcU into fivnch ul.su by a certain M. Ucniomih. U ‘i 'mt iv, p, 1 j.1l/ 
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Physical features. 


The uplands. 


Rivers. 


“Except a small triangle of about 4| square miles in the north of pargami 
Pahara, the whole tract consists of bdngctr or uplands.' 
But by uplands is simply meant a plateau raised some 
80 feet above the Ganges, or above the alluvial basin of the Ganges where that 
river has receded from its cliff. For conspicuous elevations there are none. 
The greatest recorded height above the sea is that of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey station on the ruined castle of Muham- 
mad abad (548 feet) ; the lowest, that of the station at 
Ohandanpur in Bhqjpur (470 feet). The general slope of the country, as 
shown by these upland elevations and the course of its rivers, is from north- 
west to south-east. 

The principal river is of course the Gauges, through whose cliff’ cancer-like 
ravines eat their way back into the sandy soil of the 
uplands. The southern frontier of the tahsil coincides 
chiefly with the course of the next most important stream, the Kali nadi ; and 
this, in the south-eastern angle of the tract, is connected with the Ganges by 
an artificial cut called the Klninta mil a. Through the north-eastern angle flows, 
when summer has not dried its springs, a third river, the Bagar. In its south- 
eastward progress to join the Ganges at Bbojpur, it severs from the rest of the 
tahsil all save a few odd corners of parganah Pahara. 

That parganah, then, excepted, the tahsil lies wholly on the watershed of 
Bagar and Kali nadi; and presents the same suoces- 

Arrangement of soils in 

(he Bngdr and Kali nadi sion of soils as presented by almost all other belts of 
watershed. land between Drnib tributaries of the Ganges and 

Jumna. First, on the lips of those tributaries, lies a more or less narrow 
basin (tar&i) liable to flooding in the rains, and corresponding in miniature 
with the lowland flats beside the Ganges. From these little basins abrupt 
sandy slopes, furrowed by a network of ravines, lead up to an undulating strip 
of firmer sandy soil (bluir)* Further inland on either side succeed two belts of 
loam (dumat ) ; while between them, in a slight depression, lies the core of the 
watershed, a tract of grey saline plain interspersed with erases of cultivation 
and shallow lagoons. But a diagram will show at a glance this surface 
geology ; — 


BaJS'J*s £ 


Jjoanvy 
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The basin of the Bag&r is always sandy, unproductive, and small. In the 
upper part of its course through the tahsfl the river flows in a broad and 
shallow bed, leaving little room for any marginal cultivation ; but in the latter 
part of that course, where it is confined between high banks, it has no 
basin at all beyond its actual channel. The basin of the K&li' nadi, on the 
other hand, is always fertile, and improves as we descend the river. Yet it 
never here attains to the same moisture and richness as in tahsils Chhibramau 
and Kanauj. 

Leaving the river basins and ascending the raviny slope, we find that the 
sandy belt on the Bagar side is above the average of similar soil in neighbouring 
parganas, while the sand above the Kali nadi is no better than usual. 
The loamy strips on either side are remarkably free from saline patches, and 
decidedly more productive than the corresponding tracts in the K&li nadi 
and Isan watershed. 1 The peculiarity of the saline {usar) plains in the centre 
of the watershed is their sandy subsoil, which prevents the construction of last- 
ing unbricked wells. Asa result we find that masonry wells of block limestone 
or brick have been widely constructed. Shamsabad East and Bhpjpur an* 
amongst the few parganalis of the Dual) which habitually water their fields From 
such sources. For irrigation the lagoons of this saline tract are sometimes 
found of service. Their surplus waters are in many cases conveyed to the Bagar 
and Kali nadi by watercourses, such as the Mathwan, Cirvva, and Klmra nalk 
As the uplands approach the Ganges distinctions of soil are ‘gradually lost 
in an univeisal sand. This is the case not only in the 
Ganges^ S ° llS ^ watershed just described, but also in Pahnra. In 

pargaua Bhojpur, indeed, an island of so called loam 
appears in the midst of the sand, from Bhojpui to Chandanpur. But tin’s 
oasis consists rather of artificially improved sand than of true loam, — that is 
mixed sand and clay. How greatly sandy soil can be improved by careful 
manuring and other means is shown in the suburban hinds around Faruklmlxml 
and Fatehgarh. These are, as already mentioned, 2 made to bear three crops 
in the year. Being extremely small, the holdings admit of the minutest tillage. 
Their cultivators are Kufmis, a laborious class of professional husbandmen. 
Thirty tons of farmyard manure, “ writes Mr. Elliott,” are applied to the acre, 
and the produce is about 3^ tons of potatoes, besides the other crops/' The 
other crops are, first, maize, and thirdly, tobacco, melons, or cucumbers ; potatoes 
occupying the second place in the rotation. 

1 Mr. Elliott’s Muharuraadabad rent -rate report. At the last settlement the loam of tahsil 
Chhibramau was considered finer. But it pays a lower reut, aud Mr. Elliott deems it less 
fertile. 2 Su^tra p. 30, 
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Lowlands. 


The lowlands ( tardi ) are marked off by the deserted cliff of the Ganges, 
which once flowed south-eastward and eastward below 
the embattled walls of Farukhabad. They consist, 
indeed, of the alluvial soil which the river has at various times since leaving 
the cliff deposited and quitted. Except beneath the city walls, where it has 
been enriched with sewerage and planted with fruit-trees, that soil is very poor 
indeed. It is divided, like that of the Kaimganj lowlands, into three belts. 
Under the cliff lies a strip of loam ; the river is skirted by a fringe of land 
liable to yearly flooding (saildbi/, and between these two tracts intervenes a 
region of poor sandy soil. The flooded belt is overgrown with tall grass 
and weeds. As in Kaimganj, tbe Ganges seldom allows it to produce 
any autumn crop. But if the lowlands sometimes suffer from excess of 
water, they have always the advantage of easy irrigation. Water is nowhere 
more than 8 feet distant from the surface; and even where the subsoil 
is too friable for wells, waterpits with sloping sides can be dug. Yet 
the danger of floods prevents the application of much manure, and the 
cultivation is poorer than that of the uplands. The people are poorer, the 
cottages are poorer, and the selling price of land is lower. There is an air 
of depression about this tract,” remarks the writer last quoted ; “ there 
is no margin of comfortable prosperity such as we so often see in the 
ban gar. 1 * 

It will be seen that in the lowlands as in the uplands the soils consist of 
loam and sand. The term clay (/ inaUiydr ) seems un- 
known. So much for natural distinctions ; but there 
exist also a half and a wholly artificial classification. The half artificial one 
is that which divides soils into watered, un watered, and river-flats. The 
wholly artificial one is that which assumes the existence around each upland 
village of three concentric zones — highly manured ( gcmhdn ), slightly manured 
(mdnjha), and unmanured {barhet). But it may be doubted whether any of 
these terms except gauhdn is here in general use. The words mdnjha and 
barhet do not appear in the tables showing the assessment rent-rates for the 
different soils of Bhojpur and Muhammadabad. We are expressly told that 
in Shamsabad East the term manjlia is not employed by the villagers. At the 
settlement of the Pahara uplands the existence of all three zones was “ assumed” 
In the lowlands, where manure is little used, the terms gauhan and barhet 
become purely geographical, meaning respectively the lands around the 
village homestead and the remaining lands. The word manjlia disappears 

altogether. 


Soils. 
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The crops which at the autumu harvest chiefly occupy these soils arc the 
tall jo dr and bdjra millets, cotton, indigo, and the 
% pulses named arhar and moth . If the area under each 
of these growths were roughly stated in thousands of acres, we should get a result 
of 40 for joar, 30 for bajra, 10 for cotton, 5 each for arhar and indigo, and 3 for 
moth. The amount of rice and sugarcane is insignificant in this as compared with 
the Tirwa, Amritpur, or Chhibramau tahsils. Adopting the same form of nota- 
tion for the areas under the principal spring crops, we have wheat, 65 ; barley 
35 ; mixed wheat and barley, 10 ; barley mixed with gram or peas, 8 ; and gram 

alone, 7. The total cultivated area, according to the 

and cultivators. , , • mi , . 

rent-rate reports, is 14o,/2o acres. The cultivators 
belong chiefly to the Kachhi, Kisan, Alnr, Kurmi, and Ohamar castes. But 
further information on this subject will be found in the “tenant” sections of 
the articles on the four parganahs of the tahsll. 

Fatehgakh (Fathgarh), the headquarters of the district, lies in north 
latitude 20 o 22' and east longitude 79°41', on the right bank of the Ganges, 
and 115 miles from Agra, 1 An estimate of 1836, preserved by Kdli Rai, gives it 
15,595 inhabitants. Its censused population, 11,698 in 1847, 2 had in 18, >3 
risen to 22,343, and in 1865 fallen to 10,335. It is however uncertain what 


villages were included in these various estimates. In 1872 the inhabitants 
were numbered at 13,439 ; but when this total is added to that of Farukhabad, 
324 are still wanting to complete the grand total shown for both together. 
Separate details of the Fatehgarh population are, as already mentioned, not 
forthcoming, but the details for the united municipality of Farukhabad and 
Fatehgarh have been shown in the article on the larger town. 

The name of Fatehgarh belongs in strict accuracy only to the fort which 
stands in cantonments. There is no mauza or manor 

Site 

so called. The three villages which contain the can- 
tonments a.nd civil station are styled Bholepur, Bhakramau, and Husainpur. 
Most northerly on the bank of the river stood and stands the fort. Further 
downstream grew up the cantonments under its protection. Still later and 
lower arose the civil lines. And lowest of all, as furthest from the Ganges 
cliff, lies the native town which owes its existence to the presence of the mili- 
tary and civil stations. All three places are perched' high above the sandy 
bed of the river, into which their surface drainage is readily carried by several 
gullies or ravines. All three may be said to stand on one main highway, the 


1 So far as can be gathered from the polymetrical table, published by Government in 
February, 1879, the distance is 38 miles by rail to Shikohabad and 77 by road from Sbikohabad 
to Fatehgarh. 2 In the census of which year it appears as Husainpur. 
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Cawnpore or Gursahtiiganj and its continuation the Rohilkhand Trunk Roach 
But all aro intersected by rather numerous metalled feeders of that great 
metalled line. Along part of it will run the Cawnpore and Farukhabad Light 
Railway, with a station at Fatehgarh. Approach from across the Ganges is 
afforded by ferries at the Hospital, the Bargadia and the Gola or Kachahri 
ghats. But for a bridge of boats we must seek higher up-stream, at Ghatia- 
ghat near the opium store house of Amethi. 1 With shady trees Fatehgarh 
abounds. The gardens arc numerous and, like the surrounding fields, as pro- 
ductive as might be expected from the large stock of manure procurable in the 
town. Everywhere, says Dr. Planck, is the drinking-water perfectly sweet. 

But of this water exist several analyses by Dr. Whitwell, who examined 


Water-supply. 


it in May, 1869. He found it on the whole good, and 
when obtained from the Ganges excellent. Passed 


through filter paper, it in every case exhibited an alkalino reaction. But here 


are some of the results obtained 2 : — 


1 See p, 215* 3 Sixth Report on Analyses of Potable Waters, 1870, p. 50. 
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To tlie soundness of its water and drainage Fatehgarli perhaps owes its 
comparative healthiness and freedom from grave epidemics. Its average tem- 
perature, as recorded at a meteorological observatory closed in 1875, has been 
shown above* 1 

As the headquarters station Fatehgarli has several institutions and 
buildings already described as more or less common to 
the district at large. Such are the Central Prison, 
District Jail, Missionary Orphanage, and Government H^gh School. 2 Also 
common to the district, though not hitherto described, are the courts of the 
judge and the magistrate-collector, the lock-up of the latter, the treasury, and 
the single telegraph-office of Farukhabad.* Elsewhere has been givea some ac- 
count of the tent- factory and the factory for gun-carriages. 4 The latter is within 
the fort, of which there is little to be said, except that it is the principal build- 
ing of Fatehgarli. Its mud walls were originally surrounded by a ditch and 
flanked by 12 bastions; but are now much oift of repair, and could perhaps be 
easily scaled. Of the three churches mention has been made above. 5 They 
are the missionary building on the Rakha or Orphanage premises, the old Church 
of England building now used as an adjunct of Panuu Lai’s dispensary, and 
the new Church of England building known as the Memorial. The first place of 
worship belongs to the American Presbyterian Mission ; the second was 
built in 1820, at a cost of 11s. 20,000 ; and the last marks the spot where 
the massacre of Christians occurred in July, 1857. To punish their murderers, 
who had also sacked the old church, the funds for the new building were levi- 
ed chiefly by a tax on the rebellious city of Farukhabad. The Memorial Church 
of All Souls stands at the north-western concr of the parade-ground. In its 
churchyard, closed and surmounted by a cross bearing the names of the massa- 
cred, is the well wherein their bodies were thrown. Towards the centre of 
the parade-ground is a large tank dug in. 1827 by the Judge, Mr. Middleton. 
But being generally dfy, this excavation is practically useless. Also in canton- 
ments is the house of Hakim Mahdi Ali, a minister of the King of Oudh. 
Dwelling in the district from 1832 to 1837, he built at Khudaganj the suspen- 
sion-bridge over the Kali uadi, llis spacious residence is now used as a hospi- 
tal for European soldiers. The corresponding establishment for native infan- 
try will be found in the Kusim-bagh, about half a mile south-west of the fort. 

Here, too^i^;the tomb of Kasim Khan, father-in-law of Nawab Muhammad. 0 It 

4 * 

1 P. 30. * For Central Prison and District Jail see pp 80-00; for Missionary 

Orphanage pp. 81-82; aud for High School, p. 83 . 1 It must be remembered that 

this* is written before the opening o£ any telegraph stations on the Light Kail way. 4 Dp, 

*1-82, 117-18, 8 Fp. 78-79. 0 bee above, p. 153. 
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has been already mentioned that the force usually stationed at Fatehgarh 
consists of three infantry companies from the European and two from the 
Native regiment at Agra. 

The only buildings of public importance which remain to be noticed are 
the central (sadr) post-office of the district, the mission and subscription 
schools, the police-outposts at Fatehgarh cantonments, the larger third-class 
police-station, the staging-bungalow, and the old and the new native hostels. 
The old hdsthl, 9 substantial building with a good well, stands on the 
southern border of the native town* The new hostel, though in grandeur it 
cannot compare wtth the splendid caravanserais of Akbars reign, is one of the 
best in these provinces. Severed from it by a light iron railing lie the public 
gardens. 

The principal centres of business in the native city are the Old and New 
^ ^ cjolos or markets.* The New opens off the Caw n port* 

road. The Old, a tree-shaded and brick-paved enclo- 
sure, lies on the other side of that highway, almost hidden by the houses 
which border it. The chief street of shops is supplied by the Oawnpore road 
itself. But from it issue many smaller streets, brick-paved, quiet and narrow. 
Parallel to it, or nearly parallel, run the Dal Mandi and Aluganj, the one a 
continuation of the other. Both have given their names to wards or quarters 
#of the town. Fatehgarh and Farukliabad form a joint municipality, whose 
management, imports, and income have been shown in the article on the latter 
city. 

Iu the naming of both places was displayed an unconscious irony. Fa- 
rukhabad was called “ fortunate'” after an emperor 
who was destined to misfortune ; Fatehgarh was 
styled victorious after a victory which was to be that of its besiegers. Mr. Evans 
mentions that the original castle was built by Nawab Muhammad Khan (1713- 
43); but it received its present name of Fort Victory from Nawab Ahmad, 
in 1751. Being pressed by the combined forces of Oudh, the Marhattas, and 
the Jats, and deeming Farukhabad untenable, he threw up entrenchments 
round this smaller stronghold. It commanded the ferry of Husainpur, and 
could be provided with supplies from the Ganges. Defended on one side by 
the river, it was girt on the other with a wide open plain abou^one square 
mile in extent. The edges of the plain, again, were protected by jiefip ravines. 
How successfully Fatehgarh was besieged, and how Nawab Ahrted escaped 
capitulation only by nocturnal flight, have been told elsewhere . 1 

1 History of the district, pp., 166-67. 
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In 1777, the Farukhabad principality having become tributary to that of 
Oudh, the latter power stationed at Fatehjarli the British brigade whose ser- 
vices had been lent it by the Company. This was the origin of the cani oil- 
men ts. Until its cession to tiie Company in 1802, Fateligarh remained a 
military station of much importance. Like Cawnporo, where a British force 
was established at the. same time, it is still known amongst mil ives as “ the 
Camp.” At cession it became the. headquarters of a (Jovemor-Gonorar.s 
Agent and of the Board of Commissioners for the Ceded Provinces. At Fa- 
rukhabad, as already mentioned, life was insecure, ami the- ci\ i! oflieials 
therefore caused their subordinates to live at Fateligarh. r riius arose t lie 
civil station. In 1804 occurred the second siege of the fort. But the. besieginn* 
Marhatlas were after a few hours driven off by the timely arrival of Lord Lake; 
and the only damage they effected was the burning of tin? cavalry stables and 
a few other buildings in cantonments. The force at Fateligarh had by this 
time dwindled down to a few native troops ; but in IMS its military slat us 
was again raised by the establishment of the gun-carriage fartorv. 

Between this and the Mu liny the annals of thesialinn were important 
only from the civil point, of view. The Board of ( ■ommi/sioiicr.s and the 
(lo\evnor-( Jeneral's Agent wen* removed. A ( omm issioner of Kown no was 
gained and lost. But, in 1-857 arose the Croat. Rebellion. Tim f i t was be- 
sieged for the third time, and again tin' beleaguered lied by nigbl. The 
.story of their gallant resistance and ultimate fate has been told above. 1 The 
later history of the station is by comparison too trivial to detain us. # 

FATKlirUR (Fathpurg a village of pargana Kanauj, stands on the ("Land 
Trunk Road, 2o.] miles south -east of Fateligarh. It had in 1 «8?2 a populat ion 
of 1,4f)3 souls only*; but its station on the Light Railway entitles it to 
Metier*. 

(.JURSATl XlGAN.J, a village of pargana lYdgiam, stands on the junction of 
the Brand Trunk and. three other roads, 20 miles south south-east of Fateli- 
garh. Of these other Toads one is the metalled Oursahaigan j line to Fafoh- 
garli itself, and two are unmetalled highways from the south. The population 
amounted in 1872 to 1,506 persons only; but Cmsahaiganj has, )ie\ ml heless, 
several claims to notice. 

Stub are its first-class police-station and imperial po-T-omhv. Mum are 
the weekly ^markets liehl on Mondays and Ihursdnys in ihe piineip.al part, of 
the vdiagcf, the street of shops lining tin* sides of the Uiam] Flunk lu>;nl. 
Crain, cotton, veged.abh'S, and cloth are the staph* arlieles oi tiade. A 

1 > rj0 MUK 
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house- tax was once levied under Act XX. of 1856, but the village was in 1874 
withdrawn from the operation of that statute. GursahAiganj has a staging- 
bungalow, and will before long have a station on the Farukhabad and Cawn- 
pore Light Railway. 

It is said to have been founded by and namcC&.f&r one Gursah&i of Kanauj, 
an agent of the Oudh Govbrnor, Almas Ali Khan. If 

History. ... 

the tradition is true, Gursalmiganj dates from the last 
quarter of the last century,. 

iNDAttGAftu was a castle whose remains may he seen in the eastern 
corner of IVirab Rai village, p:\rgnnah Saurikh. It was founded towards the 
close of ihc last cenlury by the notorious tax-farmer TTdaichand Tivvari ; l and 
around it sprang up a still existing cluster of shops. In this bazar is located 
a distinct post-office. 

J ALA'LAUAD is a largo village of pargana Kanauj, It, too, lies on t lie 
Grand Trunk Road, its distance south-east of Fatehgarli being 23 miles. Tf 
bad in 1872 a population of 3, 065 inhabitants. 

Jalalabad possesses a third-class police-station, a district post-office, a rest- 
house (sard!) for travellers, an eneaniping-ground for troops, and an elementary 
( [kalkabandi ) school. At its markets on Tuesdays and Fridays the usual rus- 
tic commerce in grain and cloth takes place. The Oliaukidari Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force lie re ; and during 1878-71), the house-tax thereby imposed, 
with a balance of He. 0-6-1 from the previous year, yielded a total income of 
Rs. 321. The expenditure, which was chiefly oil public works (Rs. 77), police, 
and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 317. In the same year, the village con- 
tained 638 houses, of which 206 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence 
being Re. 1-N-ll per house assessed and Re. 0-1-9 per head of populi- 


Jalalabad was founded in the time of the Emperor Akbar (1556-1603), 
♦ after whose first title of JalJlijdd-diu it was named. 

JIlst0, ' y ' The Siiksoiia KuyaUis. who, still hold the vill.-i-.*, 

assert Hint, the founder was their ancestor (Jhaudhari Mad an Singh, olhcis 
that he was an imperial official of unknown name, 

Ka'luuanJ, the headquarters of* the tahsil so named, stands in pargana 
Kampil on the high cliff which once formed the bank of the Ganges. About 
a mile nojjji, below that cliff, runs the Rurhiaor JIurliganga river. Kfiirnganj 
is the torjtji'nus of* a metalled road from Fatehgarli, 22 miles distant on lie 
south-east. ^T Ik' populafion, 8.650 in 1865, had in 1872 risen to 10,323. 
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Environs. 


Kdimganj is a long and narrow town, with an inhabited .site of 149 acres. 

The last census drives it 2,149 houses, of which all but 

Site and buildings. , . T , . f „ 

141 are mud-built. It has several quarters or muhallas, 
such as that named Dar&£ Khan ; but consists chiefly of one wide metalled 
street, measuring about from east to west. From this street, which is 

called the Bazar, branch many narrow unmetalled lanes. At its eastern end 
stand the tahsili, the first-class police-station, the imperial post-oflicc, the tali- 
sili school, the munsifs court, and the dispensary. Most of these arc substan- 
tial brick-buildings, and adjoining the tahsili is A public flower garden. On 
the west, the baz&r ends in one of the several market-places, which hero and 
elsewhere are named after their founder, Mr. Collector Lindsay. Lindsayganj 
is a square enclosure entered by a wide gateway, and beyond it again on the 
west is another shady square used as a fruit and vegetable market. The only 
building of note on this side of the town is the mrdi or native inn. Just 
before reaching its western end, the Bazar crosses the Kharoiya watercourse, 
which discharges into Mukim’s pond, 1 a short distance north of the road. 

Into this 2 >ond, which is about 200 yards square, flows most of the town's 
surface-drainage. The reservoir thus formed is used 
for irrigation ; and tillage is further encouraged by the 
miscellaneous manure swept out of the town. Fields bearing three crops 
yearly extend up to the very walls of the houses ; and Kaimganj is somewhat 
noted for its mangoes, tobacco, and potatoes. Of the outlying villages or 
suburbs which surround Kaimganj several deserve a brief notice. Such is Mau 
Rashidabad, jiow little more than one vast tobacco-field, but formerly the 
house of the Mau Path tins and the cradle of the Ban gash dynasty. Its foun- 
dation and vicissitudes have been elsewhere described. 2 The dilapidated 
domed tomb of its founder, a building of stone inlaid with colours, may still 
be seen at Kaimganj. Such, too, are Old and New Ataipur, Pathan settle- 
ments which play a nd£ unimportant part in the district history of eighteenth 
century. Such is Chalauli, in spring the scene of an important religious fair. 

Two similar gatherings are in the same month (Marcli- 
April) held at Kaimganj itself; the first at the temple 
of Parasurama, and the second at the shrine of Laljidas. 

Markets arc held twice weekly, on Saturdays and Mondays. Kaimganj 

Markets, trade nud has superseded Shamsabad as the town on the main 
manufactures. ’ route from Famkhabad to Budauu, aujTto this fact 

1 The name was perhaps derived from that of Mukiin Khan, one of the most distinguished of 
Nawah Muhammad's slave officials fchdt). lie was for a short time, governor of pargana Shams* 
abud, which of course included Kaimganj. "Tp. 151 cl seqq. 


Fairs. 
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perhaps owes its commercial prosperity. The profession and habits of its 
Afghan population fostered in former times a manufacture of swords and 
matchlocks. But the only trace now left of this industry is the trade in 
ordinary knives, and in the nut-crackers or rathe# nut-cutters (sarota) used 
in paring the hetel-nut to pieces. Several kinds of' ‘cloth are manufactured : 
one for turbans, another ( jhmia ) for the line apparel of women, and a third 
(mitha) for stronger and coarser garments. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 
185(3) is in force. During 1878-79, the house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Rs. 220 from tl?b previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 2,23(3. 
The expenditure, which was childly on public works (Rs. 281), police, and 
conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,540. Eight hundred and two houses were 
assessed with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 2-8-2 per house assessed and 
Re. 0-3-1 per head of population. 

Kaimganj was founded in 1713 by Muhammad, first Nawiib of Earukli- 

abad, who named it after his son Kaim. The town 
l History. , 

was hunt on tne lands of lour surrounding villages 

Chalatili, Man-Rash idahad, Kuberpnr, Subhanpur; and beside it was built a for- 
tress. Kaimgaujdias ever since been a stronghold of Pathans, who have owned no 
masters except themselves and the British. On its cession to the latter [lower, 
in 1802, it became the head-quarters of a parganah, including villages taken 
from both Kampil and Shamsabad. Those villages had formed the td'alhihi, 
or domain of one Jalian Khan Afridi. But in 1805, when the Pathans of tin* 
neighbourhood were found to be taking service with the Pindari freebont -r 
Amir Kluin, they were kept at home by the simple exgcdientgxf granting the 
ta’alluka on a light revenue to their chieftain Sardar IvJLi^n 1 M any Papuans 
still hold small plots, assessed or revenue-free, aroivbd ‘the town. Many 
have taken service under the British Government, or in the cavalry corps cf 
native states ; and all have proved more or less turbulptot when opporrunity 
occurred. The only exciting event which has marked the British rule jvas 
the Great Rebellion, during which (1858) the tahsili was ineffectually 
besieged for a few hours by fugitive insurgents from Kalpi. Parganah Kann- 
ganj was annexed to Kampil at the opening of the current revenue settle- 
ment. 

Ka'imgaxj, a talisil with head-quarters at the place just described, is 
bounded on the east north-east by the Aligarh talisil ; on the north north-east- 
by tahsds d^pl^bad of Shall jalianpur and Dataganj ofBudaun ; on its irregular 

1 The same Method of converting Piudaria into peaceable subjects was adopted with Hirer s 
elsewhere. See the case of Jangi ivhiin, Guzr., V-, 184 (Budaun); and that of Karim Khan, 
Uazr., V 1 , 3 (Gorakhpur). 
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western frontier by tahsil Aliganj of Eta ; and on its equally irregular south- 
ern border by the Head-quarters tahsil. On the two sides first named the 
Ganges is in general the boundary. Tahsil Kaimganj has according to the 
latest official statement (1878) an area of 371 square miles and 89 acres. 
Its population by the last census was 183,801 souls, or about 402 to the square 
mi^e, and its land revenue in 1878-79 is Rs. 2,10,031. 

Further details of area, population, and revenue will be given in the arti- 
cles on Kampil and Siiamsabad West, the parganahs of which the tahsil is 
composed. But the physical and agricultural features of those divisions, being 
almost identical, may here be described once for all. 

The chief physical peculiarity of the tahsil is its division into an 
Physical and agricultural upland ( hangar ) and a lowland (tcirdi) tract. The 
features. The uplands. first an( | largest may be described as a plateau 

engrossing the whole area west and south of the old Ganges cliff. Through 
its southern portion, first with a long easterly, and afterwards with a short 
southerly course, winds the Iiagar river. On either bank of the stream 
stretches a wide expanse of sandy land ( bhtir ) ; and on the Western frontier 
this travels far northwards, showing in parganah Kampil some of the worst soil 
of its class in the district. North of this sandy tract lies a belt of superb light 
yellowish loam ( dumat ) tilled by Kurmis and extensively watered. It lies in 
a sort of half ellipse, with the Ganges cliff for its base and the towns of 
Siiamsabad and Kaimganj for the foci of its circumference. For its numerous 
and durable unbrickd'd,. wells, and its thickly planted sugar-cane, it is famous 
fur around. Thq\sug&tf*canc is not of the first quality ; for it is cultivated in a 

rotation of three years, not four. Its fields are allowed 
no fallow year, but it is followed by w r hcat, and the 
wheat again by cotton { and when the roots of the cotton have been ploughed 
up, sugar-cane is sown again. South of the sandy tract extends a poorer 
loam, interspersed with saline plains. Here we have all the usual surround- 
ings of such deserts — unculturable soil, much dhdk 
tree juDgle, and many lagoons and flooded spaces 


Their sugar-cane 


and rice-lands. 


of rice-land ( ihabar ). 

An artificial classification divides the soils of each upland village into 
Artificial classification three theoretically but not always actually concentric 
of upland soils. zones. These are the gauhan or village , t fnanjha or 

middle, and barliet or outer. The basis of demarcation is, not the natural 
composition of the soil, but the extent to which that soil is manured. The 
gauhdn is manured highly, the man j ha slightly, and the barliet not at 
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all. Sands flooded by the overflow of the Bag6r or of lagoons are termed All 
or watery. A “ Fateligarh branch” of the lower Ganges canal may before long 
enrich the uplands with a fresh source of running water. 

The lowlands, which skirt the present course of the Ganges, occupy some 
4fi per cent, of the whole tahsil. The Surveyor-Ce- 
^iiciowUn is neral is unable to furnish the heights of any Great 

Trigonometrical Survey stations ; but no sucli information is needed to show 
that the difference of level between these lowlands and the uplands is not great. 
The lowlands are a flat alluvial tract formed but long deserted by the Ganges. 
They lie on the whole about 30 feet below the uplands, which are everywhere 
marked off by the steep cliff along whose base the great river once rolled. 
Through the rich plain below the cliff two old beds of the Ganges pass east- 
wards to join the modern channel. Both are known as Burli or Burhia Ganga. 
The one which runs the shortest distance, Imd from nearGangpur village turns 
due north to join the Ganges, is much the deepest and largest, containing 
water at most times of the year. The other, which is clearly an older bed, 
diverges from t£e first near Gangpur, and hugs the old cliff* more or less closely 
till it passes Shamsabad, where it wheels north-east to meet the Ganges. It 
is very much shallpwer than the new Burhia, and hardly anywhere contains 
pools of water. A channel rather for superfluous rain than for any steady and 
continous stream, it lies in so gentle a depression that it may in places be 
crossed without notice. The question when the Ganges quitted the foot of the 
cliff for the Old Burhia, the Old Burhia for the New, and thb’New^for its modern 
channel, has been elsewhere 1 discussed. Throughout the fowl a&4s water lies 
near the surface and is reached by the small wells or waMhofes known as 
cliohas . These never reach a spring, but are supplied by a pretty constant 
percolation. They are worked with lever and pot, and are dug whenever 
the soil is good enough to repay the digger for his labour. 

The lowlands are divided into three tracts widely differing in soil, though 

melting into one another almost imperceptibly. First, 
and their soils. r L J 

below the cliff runs a belt of fine loam whoso fairly 

uniform breadth seldom exceeds half a mile. This is bounded in places by the 

Old Burhia. The villagers say that its soil was in old times gnawed out of the 

cliff by the G^ng es. But the soil now washed down through the ravines which 

pierce that cliffs poor,and at their mouths a wedge of sand intrudes into the loam. 

At points where a village stands above the cliff the tract is particularly fertile ; 

and Mr. Elliott suggests that the village sewage may perhaps find its way below. 

1 Supra , pp. 18-20. 
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The whole of the lowlands is liable to occasional inundation from chan- 
nels of the Ganges. But the belt of land skirting the river itself is subject to 
almost yearly hoods, and constitutes a second tract of some miles in width. This, 
which is known as the flooded ( saildhi ), bears as a rule a spring crop only. An 
autumn crop is indeed sown, on the chance of the year being a dry one ; but 
the floods usually scour from the fields all hope of an autumn harvest. Land 
like this can hardly be improved ; for where manure will be washed away, or 
covered with a foot of sand, none but a fool would apply it. The soil has, how- 
ever, the advantage of a natural moisture so great as to render irrigation 
unnecessary. 

The third and largest traefis the sandy belt which intervenes between 
the loamy and the flooded. This is comparatively sterile; and in the petty 
hundred years or so during which its best lands have been tilled little artificial 
improvement has been possible . 1 The best lands are those which have been 
longest manured. The residue or unimproved soil (pliatha) is always sandy and 
generally thin. It consists of from one to three feet of goodish mould, overlying 
pure sand ; and is sometimes covered with a saline efflorescence ( bhadi ). But 
in the midst of barren or barely culturable saline land one may often see 
narrow watercourses (jor) in whose beds barley is grown. 

Enough has been said to show that in the lowlands the natural distinc- 
tions of soil outweigh the artificial. In the bulk of 
|he tract manure is little used and irrigation is little 
needed. The term gauhaa here, therefore, becomes purely 
geographical, t^eanlhg, not the highly-manured land, but the land directly 
surrounding the yillage site. The word man j ha, Though adopted for conve- 
nience at assessment, is in practice never used ; ami the expression barhet seems 


Lowlaml use of the 
terms (jauhdn and 
jha. 


to disappear entirely. 

The amount of cultivated land in the tah^il is variously stated but 
Crops and their culti- 150,000 acres may be given its an approximate figure. 
vators * The principal crops are, at the autumn harvest, joar 

and bdjva millets. Next after a very long interval come cotton (grown mostly 
in parganah Shamsabad West), indigo, and rice. Easily chief of the growths 
sown for the spring harvest is wheat, which seems to occupy more than ten 
times as much ground as any of the other great crops, mixed whe#t and barley, 

it*- 

1 The more ancient cultivation of the uplands has according* to Mr. LI Uniterm verted soil, 
just as poor by nature, into the most fertile mould. 2 According to Mr. Llliott s reut- 

T , a te reports it was 150,461 acres in 1864 ; according to the census oJ J872 it reached the smaller 
%uro of 227 square miles and .145 acres. Including groves, a statement at p. 11 of the settle- 
report makes it 264,455 acres, a ilgure which exceeds the total urea of the talnm. 
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barley alone, and gram. Sugarcane, which may bo deemed a staple of both 
harvests, has an area greater than any growth except wheat, jo£r, and bajra. 
The cultivators of thq tahsil are chiefly Chamars, Kisans, Iv&chhis, and Kurmis. 

K AM A LOAN J, a market village of parganah Bhojpur, stands near the right 
bank of the Ganges, 8 miles south of Fatchgark. The metalled Gursalniiganj 
road is here met by two unmctallcd (3rd class) lines from the west and south- 
west, and by a cart-track (4th class) ascending from the Marliia ferry. Th 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,027 souls. 

Ivamalganj consists chiefly of the street of shops which lines on cither 
side the Gursalniiganj road. Its markets are held every Tuesday and Friday. 
Besides the usual trade in grain and cloth, tlieoe is a large sale of 'pan. lim- 
ing the two first months of the year this leaf, which is chewed with bctelnut, 
comes in large quantities from Cawnporc and other south-easterly districts. 
Kamalganj has a first-class police-station, and imperial post-office. The Chau- 
kidari Act (XX of 1856) is in force. During 1878-73 the house-tax thereby 
imposed, with a balance of Its. 18 from the previous year, gave a total income 
of Its. 537. The expenditure, which was principally on public works (Its. 40), 
police, and conservancy, amounted to Its. 472. The number of houses was in 
the same year 707, and of these 107 were assessed with the tax, the ineidenw 
whereof was Its. 3-1-8 per house assessed and ltc. 0-3-2 per head of population. 

Kamalgauj or Kamals market was founded by Kamal Khan, an ennobled 
^ ^ slave (chela) of Muhammad, first Nawab of Fanikli- 

abad (1713-43). It was built on the lands of Maliriipur- 
Itavi and Nagla Baud villages. Ivamal Khan was slain with Nawab Kaim at 
Daunri. 

Kampil, the chief village of the parganah to which it gives its name, 
stands on the old cliff of the Ganges, 28 miles north-west of Fatchgarh. Not 
far from the foot of that cliff runs the Burhganga or Burhia water-course, a 
former channel of the river. Several unmetalled roads meet in the village. 
A north-westerly line of the 2nd class is crossed by a north-easterly line of the 
3rd, while from their junction another of the 4th class stretches northwards 
to Jiiti ferry on the Ganges. The census of 1872 gives lvampil 2,451 inhabi- 
tants. Amongst these are a large number of Brahmans and K&yatlis. The 
village is indeed owned by Sakscna members of the latter caste. 

It Inis a third-class police-station, imperial post-office, and elementary 
(halkabandi) school. It can show the ruined remains 
of a domed tomb, the last resting-place of a Muslim 
martyr named Makin. It can show also an ancient Hindu temple sacred tc 
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R&meshvarn&th Maluideo, and built of brick and stone in alternate layers. 
It has a temple dedicated to the Jain prophet Neniindth. And it has two 
yearly fairs, held in October-November and March -April respectively. But its 
chief claim to notice is its great and undoubted antiquity. Its name appears 
in the Mahabharata. Kampilya was the capital of southern Panchala, and 
here King Drupada held his court. Here his fair daughter Drupadi married 
the five Pandav brothers. Still do the villagers show the mound where “ R:ija 
DrupdatV’ castle stood ; still can they point with pride to a small hollow called 
the pool (kund) of Drupadi. They aver that the ancient city was founded 
by a hermit named St. Kampila j l and that before the days of Drupada it was 
ruled by a king named Birhmdat (Brahmadatta). 

When we next hear of Kampil, towards the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it is a nest of highway-robbers. To suppress them the Emperor Ghiyas- 
ud-din Balban marches hither in person. He builds here a fort into which he 
throws an Afghan garrison. In 1345 the town or its vicinity was visited by 
the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak. That the town about this time contained 
some influential Afghan inhabitants is shown b} r the fact that in 1400 a Gov- 
ernor of Kanauj is mentioned as the grandson of “ Yar Khan-i Kampila.” I n 
1414, during the reign of Sayyid Khizr, another imperial foray was made, 
chiefly with the view of humbling the "Rathors of the neighbourhood. By 1452 
the town had fallen into the possession of Cliauhans, who played the part 
of conciliators between the conflicting powers of Delhi and Jatmpur. But 
lifter the permanent establishment of the .so-called Mughal empire, Kampil 
is hardly ever mentioned. It is indeed towards the close ( 1 590) of Ak bar's 
reign named as the chief town of a parganah, and such it has ever since 
remained. 


Kampil, a parganah of the Kaimganj tahsil, is bounded on the north 
north-east by the Ganges, which severs it from iahsils 

Boun&u ies, urea, &c. ^ ■ , . . . ni * t * t ' i ta / + ^ * r t* i 

Jalalabad ol bluthjalninpur and Dataganj ol Dudauu ; 

for a very short distance on the north-west and a longer one on the south-west 

by tahsil Aliganj of Eta ; and on the south south-east by parganah Shamsabad 

West of its own tahsil. But for the existence of the short north-western side 


just mentioned, the parganah might be deemed a triangle. Its total area by 
the latest official statement (1878) was 174 stpian* miles and 305 acres ; its 
total population by the census (1872) was 83,998 souls. But of both area and 
population details hereafter. The number of villages is 200, and ol estates 
262, tlie average size of the former being 558 3 acres. 


1 Kampila Kikh. 
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For some idea of the physical and agricultural properties of Kampil, the 
Physical and agricultu- article ou its enclosing tahsil K&imganj may he 
ral features. » consulted. If the parganah be considered as a triangle, 

its southern angle is occupied by the uplands above the old Ganges cliff'; while 
the remainder, the bulk of the area, consists of lowlands marked off by that 
eminence. The modem course of the Ganges is outside Kampil rather than 
of it; the only streams are the new Burhia, almost perennial, and the old 
Burhia, intermittent. Of roads there is no scarcity. The great highway- 
communications and centre is Kaimganj, on the uplands near the edge of 

tl ‘ adc * the cliff. Hence radiate a metalled or Ist-class road 

to Farukhabad ; three 2nd-class unmctallefi roads, travelling respectively 
south south-eastwards to Nawabganj and Muliammadabad, northwards across 
the Surajpur ferry into Budaun, and north-westwards through Kampil village 
to Patidli of Eta; and two Srtj-class unmetalled roads, wending respectively 
south south-westward to Mihrupur in parganah Shamsabad East and eastwards 
to Shamsabad. Two other 3rd-elass lines cross one another north-west of 
Kdimganj. At Kampil on the edge of the cliff the Patiali road is crossed by 
a 3rd-class line piercing the parganah north-eastwards towards Surajpur lorry. 
Besides these there are five 4th -class ways or cart-tracks, all running north- 
wards or north-eastwards towards the (hinges. One of these crosses the 
Patiali road, one quits it at Kampil, two branch from the Kdimganj-Sumj- 
pur line, and one from the Knimgaii j-Shamsaabad road at New Ataipur. The 
principal towns or villages of the parganah are Kaimganj, Kampil, Mau- 
Kashidabad, the cradle of the Bangash dynasty, New Ataipur, and Kun 
wan-khera. At some of these places weekly markets are held, and that last, 
named is one of the few places in the district where the screw-pine (Pan- 
danus orodatissimus) is grown for the sake of its perfume. But, except in the 
barter or sale of its agricultural raw produce, the parganah has little trade, 
and, except in the construction of a few simple necessaries, no manufactures. 
The principal crops have been mentioned in the article on the Kaimganj tahsil. 

According to the census of 1872, pargana Kampil contained 317 iuluibi- 

_ . m ted villages, of which 202 had less than 200 inluibi- 

tants; /9 between 200 and 500; 20 between 500 ana 

1,000; G between 1,000 and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one 1 

between 3,000 and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,01)0 

inhabitants was Kaimganj, with a population of l(fj323. 

4 This sterns to be Kunwan Khera. But if outlying villages be excluded, that place cau- 
not have over 3,000 inhabitants. 
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The total population numbered 83,998 souls (36,259 females), giving 
472 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were G8,454 
Hindus, of whom 30,899 were females; and 15,544 Musalmans (8,360 females). 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 5,839 Brahmans, including 2,641 females; 3,924 Rajputs (2,417 females'), 
and 1,157 Baniyas (533 females); whilst the great mass of the population 
is comprised in “the other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 57,534 
souls (26,218 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions are the Kanaujia 
(3,675), Gaur, and San&dh. The R&jputs belong to the Rathor (234);Gaur 
(796), Chauhfin (1,0(50), Bais (294), Tomar (23), Katehriya (482), Chandel (75), 
Bhadauriya (18), Sombansi (67), Panwar (13), liaghubansi, Tamta, and 
Baghel clans; the Baniyas to the Ajudhiabasi (1,120) sub-division. Those of 
the other castes which in number exceed one thousand souls each are the Kayatli 
(1,534), Chamar (9,235), Hajjam (1,369), Kuchin (10,045), Teli (1,271), Kahdr 
(2,765), Alifr (3,755), Gadariya (2,189), Kisan (5,789), Kalal (1,837), Dhobi 
(1,067), Barhai (1,238), Kurmi (2,148), and Ivori (1,903). The following have 
less than one thousand members each : — Bharbhunja, Dliuna, Lolifir, Darzi, 
Joslii, Sonar, Mali, Tamboli, Bhat, Khakrob, Kumhar, Chak, Nat, Ba- 
heliya, Khatik, Jat, Radha, Bairagi, Patwa, and Mochi. The Musalmans are 
distributed amongst Shaikhs (3,828), Pathans (10,097), Sayyids (439), and 
Mughals (17). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

383 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 2,509 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,434 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 15,918 in agricultural operations ; 3,996 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral and animal. There were 3,683 persons roturned as labourers 
and 480 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 5,147 as landholders, 39,452 as cultivators, 
and 39,399 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The edu- 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,288 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 44,739 souls. 

Of the estates in Kampil 19 are revenue-free. In 
m -revenue. making proposals for the current assessment of land- 
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revenue, Mr. C. A. Elliott thus classifies the past and present areas of the par<r a _ 
nah.: — 


% 

Area classed as 

At the assess- 
ment of 1 834. 1 

At the revision 
of assessment, 

1844. 

At measure- 
ments for the 
current 
assessment, 

1864. 

Unassessable (barren, reveuue-free, &c.) ... 

£ f Old fallow 

rO j 

Acres, 

38,738 

22,180 

Acres. ! 

23,97 1 
14,714 

Acres. 

14.912 

1 9,604 

• *| New do. 

6,415 

9,458 

5,582 

< L Cultivated ... ... 

Total assessable > ... 

44,205 

7i*. 800 

64,788 

86,900 

66,498 

91,744 

Grand total ... 

111,538 

112,931 

1 06,656 i~" 


The total area last shown is moro than 7J square miles less than that of 
the new official statement ; but tho vagaries of the Ganges are responsible for 
great changes. The increase in cultivated area is extremely remarkable. Tho 
revenue-free areas excluded, tjiis increase had amounted in tho thirty years 
ending with 18(!4 to 44 per cent.; but the proportion of arablo fallow to culti- 
vated is in the lowlands still very large. The even yet extensive untaxed area 
is a remnant of the Bangash times, when Kaimganj and Mau-ltashidabad were 
the head-quarters of tho Nawab’s kinsmen. Of the cultivated area 02 per cent, 
is returned as watered. 

The general principles which Mr. Elliott adopted for the current assess- 
ment have been described ouco for all. 2 Enough here to mention that lie divided 
the parganah into four circles (ckak), and arranged the soils of each village and 
circle in corresponding classes (har) moro or less minutely subdivided. The rent- 
rates which he next assumed for each class and circle may be thus shown : — 

Circle. Class. Assumed rent-rate per 

paka big ha. 


I, Bangar or uplands Suburban gauhdn, i.c , manured* 
(37,569 paka bighas.) lands around Shamsubad. 

Gauhan around other places 
(3 classes). 

Irrigated loam (.3 classes) 

Dry ditto (2 classes) M . 

Irrigated sand ... 

Dry ditto (4 classes) •« 

Flooded (2 classes) ... 

* *. 


Ks. 9. 

From Rs. 6 (1st class) to Ks. 3 

(.•ml). 

From Its. 4-8-0 (1st class). 

Ks. 2-4-0 (3rd). 

Re. 1-14-0 (1st class). 

Re. 1-8-0 (2nd). 

Ks. 2-4-0. 

Re. 1-d-o ( 1st class). 

Ke. 0-9-0 (4th). 

Rs. 2-4-0 ( 1 st class). 

Re. 1-8-0 (2nd). 


1 Tlie revenue survey of 1834 is not$$orthy as the work of ail afterwards distinguished 

man, Sir Henry Lawrence. 2 Supra pp. 100*102. 
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Circle. 

Class. 

Assumed rent-rate per 
paka bigha. 

2. Tar&i or lowlands, 
middle belt (46,512 
bighas). 

Gauhan (6 classes) 

Flooded (3 classes) Mt 

rhatki t sand (3 classes) 

Saline sand (2 classes) ... 

Mdnjha , sand (2 classes) 

From Rs. 4-* -0 (1st class) to 
He. 1-8-0 (2nd). 

Rs. 2-4-0 (2nd class). 1 

Re. 0-12-0 (4 Mi) 

From Re 1-3-0 (1st class) to 
Re. 0-12-0 (3rd). 

Re. 1-2 0 (2nd class). 1 

Re 0-12-0 (3rd) 

Re. 1-14-0 (]<ft class). 

Re. 1-8-0 (2nd). 

3. Lowlands, loamy belt 
skirting cliff (G,7U7 
paka big has 

G(mh in (3 classes) ... 

Loam (5 classes) 

Sand (2 classes) ... 

Ks. 6-0-0 (2nd class). 1 

Rs. 2-4-0 (4th). 

Rs. 8-12-0 (1st class). 

Re. 1-8 0 (Mb) 

Re. 1-8-0 (1st class). 

Re. 0-15-0 (2nd). 

4. Lowlands, flooded 
belt skirting Ganges 
(20,498 bighas). 

Gauhan (4 classes) ... 

[ Flooded 4 (classes) ... 

Phatka, sand 

Ks. 3-12 0 (1st class). 

Re. 1-8-0 (4th). 

Re 1-14 0 (1st class), 
lie 0-12-0 (4th). 

Re. 0-12-0. 


Some description of the various circles and of tho soils named gaulitin , 
mtwjfia , and phntka will be found in tho article on the Kaimganj tahsil. A paka 
big ha has been already defined as about -fibs of an acre. 

When applied to assessable area, the assumed rates gave the parganah 
a total rental of Its. 1,(57,880. Deduced from that sum at 50 per cent, 
the revenue would have reached Its. 83,690. -But it was actually fixed 
at Its. 83,473, excluding Its. 2,120 payable to grantees; and later arrange- 
ments have reduced its figure to 80,229. As at first imposed it showed 
fin increase of 17*1 per cent, on tho expiring revenue (Its. 73,08(5). Its 
incidence per acre was lie. 0-12-0 on the total, lie. 0-14-5 on the assessable, and 
Ho. 1-4-7 on the cultivated area. Oil cultivation the expiring demand had 
fallen at the rate of lie. 1-1-8 per aero. Though not yet formally sanctioned by 
Government, the new revenue has been in force since the autumn of 1871. 
The cesses assessed at settlement for roads, police, and other local objects, hero 
amounted to Its. 21,708. 

Amongst the* landlords who pay the revenue Path fins predominate easily, 

T holding 77 estates. 2 Next come the Kanaujiva Brah- 

Landlord . 

mans with 27 and the Gaur Rajputs with 21. The 

other great landholding castes, who own from eight to fifteen estates each, 

are the Kurmis, the Katiha, Bais, and (Tnuihan Rajputs, and the Kayaths. 

The Katihas and Raises are seated chiefly tftythe north-west of the parganah, 

2 But of these some are revenue-free. 


J No 1st class. 
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the Cbauhins in the western* lowlands, the Kurmis on the uplands, and the 
Kfiyaths around Kampil. Of proprietary tonuros the settlement and rent-rate 
reports give no analysis, but the chief feature is the largo number of revenue- 
free holdings. These^ which, as already mentioned, are mostly owned by 
Path&ns, consisted at settlement of 19 estates or three whole villages. Of the 
cultivated area 20 per cent, is tilled by proprietors themselves, with an average 
holding of 5*37 acres each. To what extent land changed hands during tlie 
term of the last settlement (1835-71), and at what price, may be gathered 
from the following table ; — 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Year’s pur- 
chase of 
revenue. 




Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 


Mortgage ... 

10,703 

13, 821 


7 o 1 

8-7 

Private Wile ... ... 

25,3"4 

16,554 


6 5 5 

9 6 

Public auction ... 

6,982 

6,315 

48,064 

6 15 6 

7*6 


The tenantry includes, besides, many members of the great landholding 
classes, a large number of Kachhis, Chamars, Ahirs, 
and Kisans. Of the total cultivated area 53 per cent, 
is held by tenants with rights, ^f occupancy and 27 by tenants-at-will. The 
largest average holdings arejjfcoseof the resident occupancy tenants (4*17 acres 
each'. The actual rental pawJ t>y tenants to landholders was at settlement 
returned as Its. 1,56,233 ; but this sum must not be confused with the rental 
assumed for purposes of assessment. During the term of the last settlement rents 
rose by Re. 0-1-6 per acre or Re. 0-4-5 per cent. The increase has, however, 
been confined to the uplands, for in the lowlands rents have fallen. Here, us 
elsewhere in Northern India, the restrictions on enhancing the rents of occupan- 
cy tenants combine with custom to keep the parganah rental below the compe- 
tition standard. “It seems tome incontestable,” writes Mr Elliot, “ that rents 
have departed from the true theory of rent, and it is preposterous to contrast tho 
advance of prices, the increase in the selling price of land, and the increase in 
competition for the right to cultivate, with tho almost dead lfcvtfl at which rents 
as a whole seem to stand.” 

i\s befits a parganah taking its name from so venerably historic a village, 
History. Kampil has a far more ancient history than most other 

by Th Kanaujfya and ‘ oE divisions of the district. Here tradition carries us 
Brahmans, back be$$nd those aboriginal Bhyiirs whose mention 

is its usual starting-point elsewhere. It tolls us that in prehistoric times tho 
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towns of Kampil and Jijhota were held by Pamle Brahmans, belonging 
probably to the great Kanaujiya tribe. By eating food which had been 
offered in sacrifice for the dead, the Jijhota Pandes degraded themselves 
into the despised class known as Mahabrahmans or Katias. For this 
offence two jo^ly men named Jaj and Upjaj expelled them from Jijhota, 
whose castellated ruins show its size to have almost equalled that of Sankisa 
or of old Bhojpur. Though refused shelter at Kampil, the exiles declined to 
leave the country; and by the advice of the Kanauj Raja the Pinnies celebrated 
at Khor, in the neighbouring pargauah, a great sacrifice. Whether this sacri- 
fice was efficacious in causing the Mahabrahmans to quit we are not 
told. But we do hear that the descent of the Bhyars afterwards drove 
all Brahmans out of the parganah. The Ivampil Pandes, their brother 
Who arc ejected by the Kauaujiyas, and the Chaurasis were all forced to fly; 
IJll >' ars - buit the two latter classes recovered at a later time 


Of the Gaur 


some of their possessions. 

For, fifteen generations or about 400 years agoj. the Bhyars were expelled 
The Bhyars arc in turn by Jogajit Chauhan, Raja of Mainpuri. To the 

restore the Brillimans* aud Kanaujiyas he restored 35 estates; whilothoCI.au- 
introduce Rajputs. rasis, of whom no trace now remains, recovered 4J. 

But the Chaurasis are not the only lost landholders of Kampil. Two 
tribes, the Lodhi Kisiiu and Kalwar Jogis, a^r<Jg.said to have held between 
them nineteen estates; but what has become of these properties, or of the 
proprietors themselves, legend tells us not. 

The Chauhans settled around Jijhota. They did not confine themselves to 
restoring the Brahmans, but admitted many brother 
Rajputs as colonists. Chief amongst these were the 
Gaurs of the Aril gotra, who have retained most of the twenty-six estates they 
once held. Their ancestor Singh Man is described as migrating twelve genera - 
lions ago from Chakolan gar h, in Shahjahanpur, to Caurkhera in this pargana. 1 
The Katiha Rajputs of the Kausil gotra acknowledge no common ancestor, 

, but say that thev migrated in five branches, and at 

and other tribes. * ; J ° 

Y .v various times within the past nine generations, trom par* 

ganahUsahat o^Budaun. They at one time held forty-seven estates. The Raghu- 

bansis, who claim descent from the demi-god Rama, but. more directly from one 

Indarjifc of Sanek, in Shahjahanpur, once owned seven villages, lmt now hoM 

0ll ty one, Bhartpur. The Baises of the Parasar go Ira all inn like all their tribe, 

that they caine from Dauudiakhera But they locate that place in Budarin, 1 


1 Mr.K vans’ notes. 

o(i 
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and it was from Budaun that they probably migrated. From eight or twelve 
generations ago their ancestor Kunwar Nathu RAm led to Baura, in this 
parganah, a colony whereof a branch afterwards returned to Budaun. They 
have lost but three of the estates which they once held. The c]ans mentioned 
in this paragraph all, it will be seen, trace their origin to Rohifkhand, where 
their cousins are still widely settled. This and other reasons all tend to 

establish the fact that their domains were once a 
Recession of the Ganges. 0 f Katohr, and that the gradual recession of the 

Ganges has during the past three and a half centuries included those domains 
in the Diiab. 1 

To Roliilkhand also may perhaps be traced the Purir Rajputs, whose single 
remaining village (Mistini) lies in the Qaur tract. Their ancestor in the ninth 
degree, Kunwar Dai Singh, migrated from Anogi hi Aligarh, next to Budaun; 
and two of his sons were settled in the latter district. 2 The Purirs never held, 
in this parganah, more than three villages. 

Turning from Rajputs and passing the Kunnis, about whose first arrival 
no traditions exist, we next enter an Alii r settlement of three estates. These 
Ahirs say they came hither with Jogijit the Chauhan, and that they once 
owned twice their present number of properties. The only other class of old 
historic interest is that of the Sakscna Kayaths. Their ancestor, Ja.su Bliagal 
of Atrdjpur, in Chhibramau, is said to have entered the service of the now 
extinct Chaur&si Brahmans. His sons Rai Mai and Madhu D&s intrigued their 
patrons not only out of the offices of framing a and chaudhari , but out of 
eleven estates. Of these they still retain all bjjt three. 

When the Institutes of Akbar are published (151)0) and history succeeds 
legend, Kampil is a parganah of the Kanauj Government and Agra province. 
Its rental is 1G,51,58G 'dam, or 41,289 rupees. About 120 years later if 
passed from the government of the Delili Emperors into that of the Farukh- 
abad Nawab. The new rijimt was a bad one for the old landholders. All clans 
were with more or less impartiality ejected to make room for the Nawab’s Pat lain 
kinsmen ; but the principal losers seem to have been the Chaurasi Brahmans 
and Kat ilia Rajputs. On their cession to British rule in 1$02, both Kampil 
and its neighbour Shamsabad West were shorn to contribute towards the form- 
ation of a new parganah, Kaimganj. The demands assessed on Kampil at 
the successive British settlements of land-revenue were as follows Rs. 78,860 
at the first, Rs. 67,684 at the second, Rs. 75,126 at the third, Rs. 85,465 at the 

1 See above pp. 18.20. * One of them, Rudr Singh, at Bangarh in parganah Budaun; 

the other, name unknown, at a village called Bhundi. 
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Population. 


fourth, Rs. 81,010 at the fifth, and Rs. 70,300 at the revision of the fifth. 1 
At the next or current settlement, already described, the whole of parganah 
Kainiganj was annexed to Katnpil. But since then no further territorial 
changes have occurred. ► 

Kanauj , 2 once tlio capital of Northern India, is si ill the chief town of the 
tahsil which bears its name. Tt stands in N. lat. 27°3' and E. long. 70°59', 
on the old cliff which was once the right bank of the Ganges and is still the 
right bank of’ the Kali Nadi. Occupying as it docs the deserted bed of the 
former stream, the latter is here called Little Ganges (Ohhota Ganga). The 
Great Ganges now flows four miles distant on the cast, a broad strip of green 
alluvial lowland intervening between the rivers. Kanauj is the junction of 
six or eight ummetalled roads of all classes. It lies 33 miles S. E. of Fateh- 
garh ; and when the Light Railway is opened, will be easily reached from the 
neighbouring station of Milan Sarai. 

The populatiouhas in modern times undergone the satin' fluctuations as that 
of Fatehgarh, being highest in l No 3 and lowest in I 835. 
But the numbers have on the whole remained much 
what they were a generation ago. The exact figures are as follow : 13,48(5 
in 1 SI 7, 21,1)34 in 1833, 10,335 in 1835, and 17,003 in 1872. Almost 
two-thirds of the inhabitants arc Hindus, the remainder being of course 
Mnsalmans. 

The inhabited silo of 208 acres is scattered over the lands of five villages, 
Kalian j, Kandrauli, Tajpur-Naukasht, Alauddinpur, 
and Umrpur. The boundaries of the modern town 
may be roughly defined as triangular, the three angles being marked by the 
shrine of Ha j i Hartnayan on the north, the tomb of Taj Baj oil the, south- west, 
and the mosque and sepulchre of Makhdiim dalianiya on the south-east. But 
the modern town is a mere northern fraction of the. ancient city, whose traces 
are found as far south as Minin Sarai and llajgir liar. Surrounding groups 
of ruins, and mounds of masonry debris show when* stood the towers, the 
palaces, and the temples of the past. Old f iles, old coins, and old pieces of broken 
sculpture encounter the plough-share in its course through the neighbouring 
fields. The removal of the ancient bricks with which those fields are strewn, 
has hitherto proved a task of despair. But of such materia Is are composed 
the house of modern Kanauj, the huts of adjoining villages, and the ballast 

1 The approximate dates oi these assessments will be found in I be fiscal history of the 
distiict, supra pp. SKJ-98. 7 Muslim .and Hindu writers differ in the initial which they 

assign to this name. The former adopt the ^ or Q ; t-hc latter (he or K. The medial ft. is 
sometimes doubled. 
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of the light railroad. We need not believe, with the credultms Colonel Tod, 
that the cirrcumvallation of the city once “ covered a space of more than thirty 
miles.” But the testimony of Hwen Tlisang in the seventh century, and the 
testimony of ruins in this, show that Old Kanauj must have stretched for over 
three miles along the old cliff of the Ganges. 

The town stands on the mounds and slopes carved by the ravines which 
descend through that cliff to the Kali Nadi. The streets are in most cases, 
therefore, steep ; while the different quarters or wards are marked off by narrow 
gullies^ A situation of this sort is perhaps inconvenient, but at any rate secures 
perfect drainage. The fact thatit is chielly brick-built cannot redeem Kanauj 
from ihc charge of shabbiness. An appearance of desolation and fallen greatness 
everywhere offends the eye. “Many of the houses,” writes Mr. Evans, “ now half 
destroyed and but partly inhabited, wore originally handsome buildings. The 
more modern are built on the ruined sites of the old city, and the brick- 
work foundations may be seen to extend* to a great depth. House lias been 
built on house as its predecessors fell to pieces.” 

The busiest portion of the town is the Bara Bazar or High-street, along, 
widish, winding road paved with brick. It is entered at its eastern end through 
an old gateway which once formed the west portal of a hostelry built in 
Sh&hjahfm’s reign (162S-58) by Nawab Bahadur Khan. Of this sardi a few 
chambers only remain ; the remainder have been cut away by the backward 
erosion of deep ravines. At the same end of the street is housed the parganuh 
school. At the other end is a large watercourse, crossed by an old bridge whose 
inscription shows it to have been built about 1700 (1758 Sambat) by Siipratip 
Agdar, Murlidlmr, and Ramkrishn Agarwalas. Another important business centre 
is a wide and shady grain-market known as the Turab A3 i Bazar. Its wells 
are much frequented, for few others in the town yield such drinkable liquid. 
The water of fully half the wells is said to be brackish, and from this fact J)r. 
Planck draws the inference that their sites must once have been inhabited by 
crowds of men and beasts. 1 The water of the lowland Hats across the Kali N ed 
is everywhere good. 

Tradition says that Kanauj once contained 84 muhallcts or quarters. There 
are now 61, 1 of which General Cunningham reckons 25 as included in the 

‘Sanitary Com miss ion er's Report, 1809. Tlic inference is confirmed by the later answers in 
Chapter i. of fhe Famine Commissioners’ Questions (1*78). “The third way,” writes that 
report, “in which liquid manure finds its way to cultivated land is by filtration to wells 
which the water is used for irrigation. Mr. Buck states that the facts were brought promi- 
nently to his notire by the frequent occurrence of rich crops on old mounds which occur in 
ull flic country for several miles round Kanauj. The old mounds turned out to he the mb’* 
of habitations^ and the rich crops were due to the fertilizing iullucncc of the wells duy i‘ l 
them.” ^ , 
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limits of the modern town. He, however, mentions two (Kuraoli and Lala 
Misra Tola) which will not bo found in the fallowing list supplied by Mr. 


Evans : — 


Name of quarter. 


1 Bedarganj or DIdarganj 

2 Cbhip&ti 

3 Pathakhana 

4 Jatpura 

5 Bibi Chimani 

6 G ulaudazaa 

7 Hiijiganj 

8 Julahpuri 

9 Pakhariya tola 

I o Balai Pul 

I I Safdargauj 
]2 Ajipal 

13 Kaebahri tola 

14 Mir Wais tola 

15 Baghiya Fazl Imam Kliaii 


1G Cliaudharana 

17 Ilardeoganj 

18 dial irani 

19 II ol i 

20 Atianriidas 

21 Nakhkha^a 

22 liammalipura 

23 Sbaikhpura 

24 Bhatpura 

25 Kazi tola 

20 Kasba Slickhana 


27 Bazariya Khekhana 

28 Kanungoyan 

29 Garhaiya Kliiman 

80 Dilazak 

31 Pansariyan 

32 Kamangari tola 

33 Gwal maidau 

34 Cbaubatta 

35 Tbakuruua 

36 Sipahi Thakur 

37 Sarai Bahadur Khan 

38 Budbwari tola 


r— 

Translation or derivation of name. 



Ml 


Ml 


Ml 



The market of Bedar Khan, a kinsman of the Nawab Ba- 
hadur Khan lately mentioned, 

Clolh-printer’s quarter. 

The ward of Pathakh Kanaujiya Brahmans. 

The town of Jats, who have however become M^W^lmans, 
Named after a wealthy Musalraan woman, - ' 

The quarter of matchlockmen. «. * \, 

The market of Ilaji Khan, au official of the Dehlr jtmpcror. 
The quarter of Muslim weavers. 

Named after a little pdkhar tree ( Ficus cor difolia) which 
died and has been replaced. 

Above the bridge. 

The market of Jamadar Shaikh Safdar Ali. 

Here is the temple of King Ajaipal (see below, “ Antiqui- 
ties').” 

Raja Nawal Rai’s court-house ( kachahri ) used to stand 
here. 

The ward of the mendicant Mir Wais. 

The little garden of Fnzl Imam, the same person perhaps 
as that mendicant who gave his name to the little pond 
of Fa/1 Imam at Farukhalmd. 

The quarter of market-foremen ( chaudhari ). 

The market of llardeo, who was apparently a Kanaujiya 
Br fill man. 

Queen’s well. 

Said to he the place where the old kings of Kanauj used 
to celebrate the Jloli festival. 

Named after a Bhat «>r minstrel so called. 

Once a market for horses anil other cattle. 

Porters’ quarter. 

The town of Shaikhs, 

B hats’ quarter. 

The Judge’s ward. 

} The mart and little market of Shekharia. But the latter 
j f ward is by General Cunningham spelt Sikhana, and 
f has perhaps no connection with the Muslim tribe 
) known as Shaikhs. 

Founded by pargana-registrars (kanungo). 

Thq pond of Khiman, once the headman ( muhallcddr ) of 
the quarter. 

Named after some Dilazak Pathans who have since 
migrated to Shahjaluupur. 

Spice-sellers’ quarter. 

Bow-makers’ quarter. 

The cowherd’s plain. 

The four markets, i e % the place where four streets meet. 
Formerly the place of worship for Brahmans. 1 
Named after an old Brahman soldier ( sipdhi ). 

Named after the hostelry already mentioned. 

The Wednesday market. 


1 The use of the title Thakur in this and the following name shows that even in the provinces 
that title is not routined to Rajputs. Thakur or lord is in fact an honoiuLry epithet applied to 
several very different castes ; and outside India is best known as the surns|ttc (.Ingore) of some 
eulightened Calcutta Brahmans. * 
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Name of quarter. 


Translation or derivation of name. 


39 Bazar kalan* 

\ *** 

40 Katra Bata&durganj 

4 1 Farsh 


42 Ahjrnadi tola .*• 

43 Bait^fjya Sayjdd Muhammad ... 

44 Mui&ri tola 

45 tola 

46 Nb^|tola 

48 Bisha'npur 

49 Sadrpur 

50 Achariyan !•« 

51 Mubarikpur ••• 

62 Muila tola ••• 

53 Ludhpuri 

54 Kaghuziuna ••• 

55 Bala Pir 

56 Alamgi rganj 


57 Zer Rila 

58 Baluchpura 
69 Khalifa tola 

60 Jugiana 

61 Natiwar 


The great baz£r or High street. 

The market of NawSb Bahadur named above. 

The carpet. Said to have been the place where the king 
kept his carpets, but more likely to be that where the 
carpet-makers ouce lived. 

The quarter of Ahmad. 

The little market of Sayyid Muhammad Kanauji. 

Origin of name unknown. 

Censor’s quarter. 

The quarter of the Mus&lman legal officers known as Muf- 
tis. 

The quarter of nobles, that is of Sayyids, the descendants 
of the Prophet. 

Founded by Bishan Bai, Kayath. 

„ by Nawab SadV J&u, 

Named after the Mahabr&hiiians (Achfcraj) who inhabited 
il. 

Founded by one Mubarik. 

The quarter of Muslim priests. 

Lodha’s town. • 

Paper-makers’ quarter. 

Named after the tomb of Bala Pir, of which hereafter. 

A market said to have been founded by the Emperor 
Alamgir, but now dismantled. 

Below the fort. 

The town of Baluch Pathans. 

The quarter of tailors. 

Named after the Jogis or Hindu mendicants who live here. 
Once inhabited by a class of Khatris so called. 


Markets take place in Dldarganj on Tuesdays and Fridays, and on Sun- 


Trade and manufactures. 


days and Thursdays near the hostelry (sardi) built 
just east of the town during the famine of 1837-3S. 1 


The gatherings of the two latter days were formerly held under the old fort of 
King Jaicliand. The business of such markets confines itself to the usual 
rustic sales of grain, vegetables, and cloth. The people of surrounding villages 
come in to sell the two first and buy the last. But Kanauj has also some 


trade of manufactures which are more or less independent of the surrounding 
country. How its burghers as a rule get their bread is shown by the statis- 
tics of the last census (1872.) Taking the male population above fifteen 
years of age, that enumeration mentions the following occupations pursued 
by more than 50 persons each: — barbers 120, beggars 216, bricklayers 104, 
butchers 116, calico-printers 196, carpenters 50, cart-drivers 132, confec- 
tioners 64, cotton-cleaners 54, cultivators 378, flour-dealers 77, gardeners 
123, goldsmiths 88, grain-dealers 92, grecn-grocers 66, labourers 847, lac- 
workers 51, land-owners 98, merchants 60, cloth-merchants 121, oil-makers 65, 


1 Sec article on Farukhabad City. 
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pandits 108, paper-sellers 109, perfumers 133, servants 571, shop-keepers 145, 
tailors 49, washermen 70, water-carriers 83, weavers 432, and weighmen 57. 

It will be seen that the list contains neither dancers and singers nor sel- 
lers of pdn. But Farishta informs us that in the somewhat mythical days of 
Khusru Parvis, King of Persia (circ. 590), the town contained GO, 000 families 
of the former class and 30,000 shops of the latter. 

Some of these trades demand further notice. The yearly value of 

the different cloths turned out by the weaver#* is by 
Cloth and .• > A 

Mr. Evans reckoned thus : — Adhotar, Rs. 2,00 

Rs. 5,250 ; dhoti , Rs. 3,500 ; khara , Rs. 625 ; achiya , 

total Rs. 13,250. The fabric known as gdra is, however, more ^extensively 

imported from Aligarh than manufactured in Kanauj itself. Sold in narrow 

breadths, it is used for every sort of garment. Adhotar is a thin cloth 

much worn by women; klnira is the stuff of their petticoats, and achiya, 

a favourite material of the same sex, is said to be largely exported into 

Oudh. Dhoti is, as its name shows, made up into the loin-cloths of men. The 

cloth-printing industry has of latteryears been somewhat eclipsed by the rival 

manufacture of the Farukhabad Sadlis. 1 But the annual 

Cloth printing, outturn of Kanauj itself may be roughly classified and 

appraised as follows: — Palang-posh or “ bed cover,” Rs. 2,000; toshal: of marlrin , 
Rs. 1,400, and of gara Rs. 625; lihdf of mark in, Rs. 1,000, and of gara Rs. 500; 
fard of markm Rs. 3,000, and of gara Rs. 2,500; total Rs. 11,025. The markin 
is English cloth brought from Farukhabad and Cawnpore, but chiefly from tho 
latter. Extensive rose-gardens exist in the neighbourhood ; and the manufac- 
ture of atar and rosewater ( guldh ) is one of the most 
lcifumery. important of its class in these provinces. But the 

perfumers extract also the essence (phulel) of the jasmines known as held 
and chambeli. Like many other scents, this too is known as atar or itr . The 
following is Mr. Evans’ estimate of the amounts yearly realized from the 
various perfumes Itr of gulab, Rs. 1,600; of motiya (jasmine), Rs. 1,400; 
of chambeli and of spices ( masalah ), Rs. 600 each; itr Jchds and itr pdnari, 
each Rs. 250; total, Rs, 4,700. 

Paper is made out of old well-ropes, old hemp matting, and other hemp 
refuse. The annual sales of Matlmrdnuma paper 
Paper ‘ produce about Rs. 237 ; of gadi-chauparti , Rs. 1,000 ; 

and of gadi-doparti, Rs. 243; total Rs. 1,480. One 
Confectionery. 0 j ^he sweetmeats here made is perhaps peculiar to 

1 See p. 52 text and note 2. 
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Kanauj. The gatta shirini is composed of various sugars, flavoured with 
spices and ro&ewater, and sold at prices ranging with the purity of the ingre- 
dients from two to four or even five sers the rupee. The approximate yearly 
( sums realized by confectioners for different manufactures are gatta, Its. 980; 
pera, Rs. 560, shakarburaoi refined sugar, Rs. 520; batasa, Rs. 320 ; total 
Rs. 2,380. The material most generally used is siwdri , a half-refined sugar 
impojj|ed from Shahjahanpur and Hardoi. Another branch of trade is the 

* ^ ■■ manufacture of bracelets ( churl ), made of lac 

Bracfclet-makmg. and ornamented with gold-leaf, glass beads, or both. 

Sets of ten or twelve for each arm are sold at prices varying from one anna to 
two* rupees 1 the set. Mr. Evans calculates that the bracelet-makers earn 
Its. 1,187 yearly. 

According, then, to his estimates, the annual value of the chief manufac- 
tures would amount to some Rs. 34,000 a year. Kanauj is still indeed a busy 
town, even if a mere remnant of its former self. Tho Cliaukidari Act 
(XX. of 1856) is in force, and during 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, 
with a balance of Rs. 130 from the previous year, gave a total income of 
Rs. 2,790. The expenditure, which was chiefly on public works (Rs. 324), 
police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 2,288. The town contained in 
the same year 3,598 houses, of which 1,299 were assessed with the tax; 
the incidence being Rs. 2-0-8 per house assessed and Rs. 0-2-G per head of 
population. 

Such is the Kanauj of to-day — a country-town whose chief claims to inter- 
est are the traces of a mighty past. Strong in num- 
bers, these traces are weak in their indistinctness. 
Miles of broken brick convey little meaning to the antiquary and still less to 
tho historian. The relics of Hindu dynasties were demolished by the arrogant 
intolerance of Islam; and by destroying the later marks of Muslim power, time 
is avenging the Hindus. But some antiquities there are, and these will be • 
found chiefly in the old citadel. 

This sandy elevation occupies the northern angle and all the highest 
ground of the modern town. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the old Ganges cliff, on the south by 
the high-street, and on the west north-west by the water-course already 
mentioned as ending that thoroughfare. Its northern point is the shrine of 
H&ji Harmayan, its south-west the temple of Ajaipal, and its south-east the 
remains of a large bastion called the Kshem Kali Burj* •Each of the three faces 
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t\ie watercourse, which may once have been an artificial ditch; that to the 
north-east by the cliff and the little Ganges; and that to the south by a fosse 
which has since become the High-street. On the river-face the mound rises 
to a height of 60 or 70 feet above the lowlands; on the watercourse-face to 
about 40 or 50; and on the street-face to some 30 or 40. “ The situation,” 

writes a soldier-engineer, 1 “is a commanding one, and before the use of cannon 
must have made Kanauj a strong and important position.” The peoplejfcnnt 
out the sites of two gates — the first to the north, near the shrine of Haji lWm&- 
yan, and the second to the south-east, near the Kshem Kali bastion. But as both 
these gates lead to the river, it is certain that there must have been a third 
on the land-side, towards the south-west ; and the most probable position 
seems to be that between the Rang Mahal and the temple of Ajaipal, in the 
south-western corner. 

Its name seems to vaunt that King AjaipxFs temple as the oldest relic 

in the citadel. It is merely, however, a modern 
Shrino of Ajaipal. . . . Jl' . _ . . . . 

building on an ancient site. .North of it, within th^r 

citadel, li^s the quarter of Tur&b Ali ; south of it, outside that strong- 
hold, the High-street and Above-bridge quarters. General Cunningham 
identifies its founder Ajaipal with that Tomar J ai pal who was conquered 
by Mahmud of Ghazni and killed in 1022 by the Chamlel Raja of Kill injar. 
But the name was not uncommon amongst the Rabhors also, and in our 
search for the original builder helps us little. -The existing shrine is nothing 
more than a small square structure containing the somewhat mutilated stone 
figure of a man. There are »several such figures elsewhere in the district. ; 
one, for instance, atJankhatin tahsil Tinva. A rouftxl the temple are scat- 
tered mounds strewn with broken bricks, broken statues, and the traces of 
broken walls. 

Near it on the east are the remains of the Rang Mahal or Pleasaunce 

^ said to have been built by this same Ajaipal. But 

The Rang-Mahnl. V i 

we have something besides its name to show a 

much later origin. The palace was built about 1685 A. U. by Sayyid 

Muhammad Kanauj i, and named the Jasmine or Little Pearl ( motvju .) 3 

The name and perhaps the building were altered when the Oudh governor, Raja 

Naval Rai Kayath, took up his quarters here in 1750. It is probable therefore 

that the ruins are less than two centuries old ; but even of ruins little survives 

wid the bulk of the site is cultivated. Still, however, may be seen the remains 

of a strong brick wall face<J with limestone (kanbar) blocks, and behind it 

1 General Cunninaimin* ^ ? Mr. Irvine*. 1 - second in the «J. A, S. I}.* 

v >: 37 


The Rang-Mahnl. 
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at various intervals of other walls similarly built. The length of the outmost 
wall is 240 feet, and the distance from it of the hindmost is 180; so that 
240 X 180 feet may be taken as the original dimensions of the building. This 
great outer wall stands on the outer edge of the citadel, and overlooks the High- 
street. Some seven feet thick at top, it rises 40 above that thoroughfare. 
It is strengthened in front by four towers or buttresses, each 14 feet broad. 
Just outside the most south-easterly of these the townsmen show a spot where 
they affirm that 29 golden ingots were discovered in 1834# t Accounts differ as 
to the size of these troves; but the coin-dealers say that - the only nine which 

found their way to the Government treasury at Cawnpore weighed 18 J sets 
each. 

Another building to which tradition assigns a prm-Mhislim origin is the 
The J6mi Maejid or Dina, 1 Jami, or cathedral mosque, known to Hindus as 
Sita ki Rasoi. Sita’s kitchen ( Sita-ki Rasoi). It will be remembered 

that the last name belongs also to a tern pie at Bithur in the neighbouring 
Cawnpore. The Kanauj Sita’s kitchen stands on a lofty mound in the very 
heart of the old citadel. That it was once a cloistered Hindu structure, and 
that it was remodelled to suit the purposes of Muslim worship, there is not 
the slightest doubt. 2 In the same way were altered St. Sophia’s at Constan- 
tinople, and what are now the cathedral mosques of Ajmer, Benares, Budaun, 
Etawa, and Jaunpur. It was indeed a king of Jaunpur who converted Situs 
kitchen. A luckily preserved $qpy of the now much obliterated inscription 
over the entrance doorway shows that the building was regenerated in 140(1 by 
Ibrahim Sh&h: — 

u Shuhru’ttdh, hi ba-taufiq-i hhuddvand-i Itnrim , 

Bud Muzaffar, sar-i shdhdn-i jahdn Ibrahim , 

Hamdam-i Is d, va hamndm-i Kkatilu-r Rahman, 

Zdnki banamud jahdnrd yad-i baizd chu Kalim , 

Masjid sdkhla J did, hi badin raf* ai-i-vj. 

Chi asds ast mu’ alia , va chi sand ast’azim, 

Salakh zl-l qa 'da sana hasht-sad-o nuh, 

Sarfardz hama zer-i qadrash qashl muqun 

On comparing this cloistered masjid,” writes General Cunningham, “with those of 
Jaunpur, which are acknowledged ore-arrangements of Hindu materials, we see at once that 
the pillars are all Hindu, and that the domes formed of courses of overlapping stones, and 

x This word is perhaps a corruption of ddina , that is Friday, or the Sabbath. The usual 
word for that day is Jama, derived from the same root as Jami. 2 8ee Ferguesou’s 

Jndian and Eastern Architecture and Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Reports, /., 28 7. 

* Thanks to God ! that by the grace of the bounteous Lord, tty* victorious, the chief of the 
earth's kings, Ibrahim— the familiar of Jesus, and namesake of Abraham, in that he bath 
shown the world a hand glorious as that of Moses — this high mftNfue was reared with such 
elevation of summit. How lofty is the foundation, how vast the praise ! The new moon ot 
Zil- Qa’da, eight hundred and nine. All that is exalted hath been established under his might. 
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decorated with H indu symbols, are certainly not Muhammadan. When I first visited Kanauj in 
January, 1888, the arrangement of the pillars was somewhat different from what I found it in 
November, 1862. The cloisters, which originally extended all round the square, are now confined 
to the masjid itself — that is, to the west side only. This change is said to have been made by a 
Muhammadan tahsildar shortly before 1857. The same individual is also accused of having 
destroyed all the remains of figures that had been built into the walls of the Jami and Makh* 
dutn Jahaniya Masjids, It is certain that there are none visible now, although in January, 
1838, as recorded in my journal, I saw several Hindu figures placed sideways and upside down 
in the walls of the Jami Masjid, and three broken figures lying outside the doorway of the 
masjid of Makhdum jT^Jianiya. The inscription over the ^oorway of the last, which I saw 
in its place in 1838, is said to have been removed at the same time for the. purpose of cutting 
off a Hindu figure on the back of it. I recovered this inscription by sending to the present 
tahsildar for it. 

The Jumi Masjid, as it stands now, is a pillared room, 108 feet in length by 26 feet in width, 
supported on four rows of columns. The roof is fiat, excepting the centre and ends, which aro 
covered with domes formed by circles of stones gradually lessening until they meet. In front 
of the masjid there is a court-yard 95 feet in width, the whole being surrounded by a stone 
wall 6 feet in thickness. The exterior dimensions are 133 feet from west to east by 120$ feet. 
In 1838 there were still standing on the three sides of the court yard portions of the original 
cloisters formed of two rows of pillars. The masjid itself was then confined to the five open- 
ings in the middle of the west side; the seven openings on each flank of it being formed of 
only two'V&ws of pillars, the same as on the other three sides. The masjid now consists of a 
single room, supported on 60 pillars, without any cloisters ; but originally the masjid itself was 
supported on 20 pillars, with cloisters on each flank, and also on the other three sides of the 
court-yard. The whole number of pillars was then 128. To make up this number, we have 
the 60 pillars of the present masjid and no less than 58 spare capitals still lying in the court- 
yard, which together make up 1 18, or within 10 o^Hhe*aetual number required to complete the 
original design. *' f * * * 

“The pillars of the Jami Masjid may, I think, he seen in their original Hindu form at the 
sides of the small doorways in the north and south walls of the court. Each pillar is formed of 
five pieces, viz., a base and capitaty'witli a middle piece which divides the shafts into two equal 
portions, and may be called the upper and lower shafts. The shafts are 10 inches square and 
3 feet 9 inches in height. The base is one foot high, and the middle pieces and capital are each 
3 inches, thus making the whole height 9 feet 10 inches. Hut the pillars, as re arranged by 
the Muhammadans, are 14 feet 2 inches high, the extra height having been gained by adding 
a piece to each portion of the shaft. These shorter pieces, which are 2 feet 1 inch in height, 
are always placed above the original shafts of 3 feet 8 inches. As there would have been no 
difficulty in purchasing a single shaft of the required length of 5 feet 10 inches, it seems cer- 
tain that the whole of these made-up pillars must have been obtained after the usual cheap 
Muhammadan manner, by the demolition of some Hindu buildings, either Buddhist or Brahma- 
rlioal. ,, 

Side by side, on a stone plinth in the southern centre of the citadel, stands 
Tomb* Of B&l. I>ir aud - .the tombs of Bala Pir and his son Shaikh Mahdi. 
Shaikh Mahdi. . ’'Those are almost identical in construction, though the 

western is the larger of the two. Both arc square stone buildings, surrounded 
by flattish domes, which rise from octagonal bases, Lack has at its four 
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corners light cupolas, supported by slender pillars. The rather striking 
appearance of these buildings is due rather to grace of proportion than to 
any wealth of decoration, for both are plain in their neatness. Shaikh 
Kabir, commonly called the Bala Pir, is said to have been tutor to the brother 
Nawabs Dalel and Bahadur KhAns. The former governed Kanauj in the days 
of Shahjahan (1628-58), and in the same reign died (1644) the BAla Pir, 
The following inscription shows his tomb to have built in 1666: — 

“ Sddiqtarin Mahmud Khan Jbn-i- Salim Khdn-i-dbl ? 

Karda dare az \auza-i-Shaikh Kabir muqtada ** 

Ddda nishdn Muhdi Zarndn dar'ahd-i- Aurangzfb Shah 
Hoftdd-o-shash ba alif shud az hijrat i-Khai r -ul-ward.’ n 

Another important tomb within the citadel is that of Sayyid Muhammad 
Tomb of Sayyid Muhum- Kanauji, the tutor of the Aurangztb just mentioned, 
mad Kanauji. and ^] ie founder of Mi ran Sarai. We now pass to 

monuments outside the old fortress. 

Of these the most noteworthy is the shrine of Sayyid Shaikh Makhdiim 
Shrine of Makhdiim Ja- Jalmniya Jahdngasht, alias Jhfimaji, >vho has been 
hdmya. elsewhere mentioned as the founder of. the $eet or sects 

known as and Jhamaiva. 2 Jlis nativity is heretraced to Bukhara. Where 

lie died is uncertain ; but he was not, as might be supposed, buried at Kanauj. 
The first to occupy the tomb which bears his name was his great-grandson 
Jalal. 3 That tomb crowns a lofty mound in the Sikhana or Shekhana quar- 
ter. Some 380 yards south-east of the citadel, and 40 feet above the surround- 
ing fields, it overlooks the Kali nadi. On the same mound, which is partly 
occupied by weavers* houses, stand two other plain square sepulchres. These 
are the last homes of male or female descendants of Makhdurn; and one ol 
them was built some 340 years ago for his son JalAl. The name Jalal, which 
was clearly common in the family, is by General Cunningham assigned also 
to Makhdurn himself. The tombs are one and all enclosed by a wall witli 
turrets at its four corners and an entrance gate, on its southern side. On 
the steps leading up to this portal were in 1838 found; a broken figure oi 
“ Shasti, the goddess of fecundity and a pedestal with a short inscription datec 
1136 (1193 sambat ). Tradition places another large statue under a neighbouring 
tree. But all these traces of ancient Hindu supremacy have vansihed. 4 

1 “ The most upright Lord Mahmud, son of Salim, Lord of the Faith, hath made ft door to 
the sepulchre of the priest Shaikh Kabir. lie (the founder) gave signs of the millennium 
in the reign of the Kmperor Aurangzib, (1058-1707) Built ^venty and six to a thousand 
from the flight of Muhammad ” *See Gazetteer, IVjf 28u : V., 302 ; and VI., 67, 

3 Mr. Kvans’ notes. 4 It will be afterwards seen that General Cunningham identifies 

the mound of Makhdiim Jahaniya as the site of two Hindu temples mentioned by llwen Tlisang. 
His Shasti, goddess of fecundity, 'is probably intended for Lakshmi, the Bhakti or consort ol 
Vishnu. 
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The shrine of Makhdiim is a common looking structure 35 feet square. 
A mutilated legend which once surmounted the doorway ran as follows:— 

“ I “ •utig-i pur bad!,’ H azcharkk barter ast, 

Tn tdtj'i henazir, hi b&zlb o zstvar ast, 

Gaskin bind-i \ihd4 humdyun Husain Slink, 

Kmular zamdna zdt~i jalalash mm a (far ast. 

Tartib karda Shah Bure Khdn,falh khdn, 

Kazfazl-i haqq jnhdn hama urd musthhUiar ast. 

Bddd hazdr adl jahdnash bahdm-t mulil ; 

Kin mulh bar dawdm bazdtash tnuqattar ast. 

Hashtdd o yak o hashtsad az h'jrat-i naln ; 

Tdrxhh sabat gasht bamdh i paighnmbarast. 
tidn '-c tdq Sayyid Rajue bin-i Khalil , 
hi afdq az jam dl o kam diash munavvar ast, 

Kdiib-i huruf } alim miskin hi qdil ast., 

Ummedwdr-i mayhfirat az Ilazrat-i Ahbarast"l 

The shrine seems therefore to have beeii founded by one Sayyid Riijti in 
147G, during the reign of the Jaunpur king Husain Shah. The panels of its 
back wall aroadorned with tablets bearing the name of God and suspended by 
sculptured ropes! - (This decoration must have been at least suggestfcdjiby, if not 
converted fromj the Hindu design of the boll and chain. 

At Riijgir, inn ancient brick-strewn mound on the Kali nadi, three miles 
Tomb of Miiklidum Akhai south-east of Kanauj, is the tomb of Makhdum Akliai 
Jamshed at Kiljgir. Jamshid Sahib. He, Vos a friend of Makhdum 

Jahaniya ; and his sepulchre, built in 1438 (842 H.), was restored by the 
emperor Aurangzib (1605-28). It is said that his asceticism had endued 
Akliai with miraculous powers. One day Mad&r Shah, the ever-living Jew of 
Aleppo, the great saint of M'akanpur, 2 came out of the adjoining parganah to 
visit him. On the approach bf this distinguished guest Akhai bade a wall 
come forward, for Madar was coming. The obedient wall advanced ten paces. 
Encouraged by this reception, Madar proposed to take up his own quarters 
at Rajgir. But Akhai showed kirn a vessel brimful of water, thereby hinting 
that the place had saints onough, and no room for more. The acted parable was 
at once understood. Placing a flower on the water, Madiir proved that a graceful 

1 “ This stone full rare* that is higher than the firmament ; this peerles dome, th&fc is 
(replete) with beauty antradornmeut, was a foundation of the auspicious reign of Husain 
fchah, whose glorious being in this world is victorious. Designed it Lord Shall Bure, lord of 
conquests, for whom by divine grace the whole world hath been subdued. May his world be 
a thousand years as the prince desireth ; for by (the excellence of) his nature this country 
hath been established for ever.' Eighty and one and eight hundred from the flight of the 
Prophet ; the date is written it* the month of our Evangel. The founder of the dome was 
fcayyid Hajue, son of Khalil, by whose loveliness and perfection the universe is illuminated. 
The writer of the letters was the wretched man of learning who speaketh. lie is hopeful of 
pardon from the Most High Majesty.’ 1 2 See Gazr., VI., l J 5U. 
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addition would cause no overflow. But lie nevertheless returned to Makam 
pur. 

North-east again of Kanauj, on the Kali nadi, stands Ismaflpur-Nur-ud-din. 

Tomb of Chandan th* Here is a tomb which the'emperor Babar (1526-30) is 
mart ^ r * said to have raised over the grave of Chandan the martyr 

( Shahi(l\ so called because lie fell in the somewhat mythkuBcrescentade of 
Sayyid Salar-i Masaud Ghazi. 1 

In the suburban city ofrpingh Bhavvani were discovered about 115 years 
ago two curious old Hindu statues. From the field 

Images at Singh Bhawaui. , , 

where they were tound they have been removed to a 

brick hovel, and here by the common people they are worshipped as idols of 
Ram and his brother Lakshman. It is clear, however, that one of the figures 
is intended for Vishnu, the original god as apart from any special incarnation. 
Several such incarnations — the fish, the boar, the tortoise, and the' lion — form 
symbols around his head ; and in his hand are the club and discus. The two 
figures form parts of a sculpture six feet in height, and each has flight arms. 
In the same place may be seen some other ancient images, bf twhich the most 
important the Tantrik'a Buddhist goddess Vajra Varahi*. She has three 
heads, of which one is porcine ; and the usual number of seven hogs is repre- 
sented on her pedestal. Outside the building are figures of Durga flaying 
the buffalo demon, and of Shiva and Parvati seated on the bull Nandi. In 
the neighbouring village of Kutlupur General Cunningham found a repre- 
sentation of Vishnu on the lintel of a temple doorway. Shrines dedicated to 
that deity are comparatively rare. A preserving god who does no hariti is 
is not considered worth propitiation. 

Singh Bhawani and Kutlupur are two of •'the chief find spot8 of the old 
coins with which Kanauj abounds. Such money is 
exhumed also at Rajgir r Makrandnagar, and the 
mound of Makhdum tJpkapiya, as well as on. .the sites of the Rang Mahal and 
B da Pir’s tomb. > 

But of the Buddhist kings who ruled Kanauj so long neither coins nor ruins 
Absence of 7 jtaddhist re- preserve the slightest memorial. The monuments 
mainR * * mentioned by Chinese pilgrimf have left not a track 

behind. Toilsome search merely enabled the archaeologist last named to guess 
vaguely at the probable sites of four. A relic temple of Asoka ( circ . 250 B. C.) 
he places at Kapatiya or Kapteswari village ; three monasteries and a 
chapel containing a tooth of Buddha, on the large mound of Ldla Misar Tola 
1 For some account of this hero see Gazr., II., 77. 
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.immediately south of the Kshem Kali Burj ; another chapel, sheltering a 
colossal statue of the same saint, on the large mound in the midst of the Bhatpuri 
quarter ; and two Hindu temples of Shiva on the mound of Makhdum Jahauiya. 

In dealing with the history of the town conciseness is difficult, though 
conciseness is here indispensable. Kanauj itself is not 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata ; but the kingdom 
of Panch&la, in which Manu seems to place it, does appear in that poem. 1 
In the Ro.mdyana and the Puranas, however, the legend of the city's found- 
ation is fully told. The hundred daughters of tho founder, Kusinabha, despised 
the love of the mighty hermit Vayu, who in revenge humped their backs. 
Hence the name of Kunya-kubja, or crooked maiden, which Kanauj lias ever 
since borne. Another tradition assigns the building of the city to Gadhi, a 
prince of the Lunar line ; and calls the city itself Gadhipur. 

Midway between these legends in the dawn of history stands Buddha, who 
k would seem to have flourished in the sixth century 

A . * before Christ. It was near Kanauj that he preached 

♦v '• 

the instability of human existence ; and on the spot thus hallowed the 
Buddhist emp&ror Asoka some three hundred years lifter erected a lofty temple 
{stupa). A second perhaps adorned, as already told, the site the modem 
Kapatiya. Asoka was succeeded by other Buddhist kings. The Gupta dynasty, 
Later Buddhist mo- f° r instance, seems to have ruled from 78 A. D. until 
narchs. the fifth or sixth century of our sera. Meanwhile about 

140 A. D., Kanauj is by Ptolemy mentioned as Kanogiza. The Chinese 
The Chinese pilgrims Fa Buddhist Fa Ilian, who visits Kanauj at the begin- 
Hian and ning 0 f the fifth century, finds its walls washed by 

the Heng or Ganges. The great temple of Asoka, some 200 feet high, is 
still a conspicuous object in the neighbourhood. 

About 635 came anpthcr Celestial pilgrim, Hwcn Thsang. The reigning 
^monarch is still a Buddhist* though the title of Fei-she 
Hwen Thsang. ^eems to stamp him as a Bais RAjput. 3 This Harsha 

Vardhana ruled from Kashmir to Assam, from Nepal to tho Narbada. But 
that he was not paramount is shown by other authority, which records his 
defeat by one of th* several kings called Vikramaditya. 3 As described by Hwen 
Thsang, Kanauj is a city extending for 3£ miles along the western bank of the 
Ganges. Its breadth is about three-quarters of a mile, and its limits are 


Hwen Thsang. 


1 Thornton’s Gazetteer, art. “Kanauj”; Elphinstone IV, chapter ], note 39, ’Tho 

correct transliteration of Fei-she is Vaisya. But General Cunningham suggests that this 
is a mere mistake for Vaisa or Bais. 11 Inscriptions of tho Chulukya or JSoiankhi Kajas 

of Kalyan, quoted by authority mentioned in preceding note. 
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clearly defined by strong walls and deep ditches. The two stupas of Asoka ar< 
still standing, and so is a third and smaller temple containing the hair and nail 
of Buddha. The other important sights were a memorial monument to th< 
four Buddhas, and the buildings whose probable positions were fixed by tin 
archaeological surveyor 

With the opening of the tenth century Kanauj began to attract the attention 

„ f , .. of Arab travellers and geographers. Notices of the 

Musalman notices. 00 1 v 

place have survived from the pens of lbn Haukal, 
Almasaudi, and Abu Zaid. The last quotes an earlier authority, named lbn 
Wahh&b ; the first mentions Kanauj as the chief city of India. By this time 
a Hindu dynasty had succee^d the Buddhists. In 1017, when Mahmud 
of Ghazni approached Kanauj, If he saw there a city which raised its head to 
the skies, which in strength and structure might justly boast to have no 
equal.” 1 But Mahmud's own impressions have been preserved in adopter to the 
governor of Ghazni. “ Here,” he writes, “ there are a thousand edifices firm 
as the faith of the faithful, most of them marble, besides inrmmen*ble temples. 
Nor is it likely that this city has attained its present condition but at the 
expense of many millions^ denaria. Nor could such another be constructed 
under a period of two centuries.” 2 

The race of the Rajput king who submitted to Mahmud is a matter of 

mere speculation. Sir Henry Elliot suggests that he 
Mahmfid of Ghazni. t, , , n . , , . 

was a Uanrwar ; General Cunningham that he was a 

Tomar. It is«almost as doubtful whether or not hjs name was Jaipal. But 
it is certain that, in spite of two later expeditions (1022-32) which Mahmud 


led to his assistance, he was defeated and slain by a Chandel Raja of Kal injar. 
About thirty years later (1052) Kanauj was conquered by Clutndradeva the 
Rathor; and the only king whose name has survived from the interval was 


i-i /. 


Jaichandra Rathor. 


one Maha Pal. 

The fifth and last monarch of the Rathor dynasty was the renowned 
Jc^chandfa, whose deeds have Survived in the epic of 
Chand Bardai. At Kanauj he celebrated the horse-sacri- 
fice, the sign of universal supremacy. At Kanauj his willing daughter was 
carried off in open day by Prithiviraja, Chauhan king of Dehli. The 
Ban&phar heroes, *Alha and Udal, resisted the elopement in vain. But in 
1 193-94 both Chauhans and Rathors fell before the blast of Musalman in- 
vasion. After a vain attempt to defend Kanauj, Jaichandra was driven 
eastwards, being drowned or slain near Benares. 

1 Brigg’b Fariehta. 2 Ibid. 
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The Muslim empire once established at Dehli, Kanauj finds frequent 
historical notice. In 1234 its garrison is temporarily 
removed to take part in an expedition against Kalinjar. 
In 1244 Jal&l-ud-din of the’ imperial family is appointed governor, and a 
few years later there are signs of a Hindu insurrection in the neighbourhood. 
In 1340 Muhammad Tughlak lays waste the country “from Kanauj to 
D&l&mau,” and in 1346 he again encamps in the suburbs. How Kanauj had 
by this time decayed is shown by Ibn Batuta of Tangiers, who describes it as 
“ a small town.” Kanauj and Dfilamau are again chastised in 1392, and Kanauj 
alone in 1393-94. Before the end of the fourteenth century the town, had 
become part of the newly established kingdom of Jaunpur, and from 1400 to 
1479 it became the scene of constant struggles between that power and Dehli. 1 
Between 1401 and 1405 it acknowledged as its king Mahmud, ex-emperor 
of Dehli. But Jaunpur once more obtained possession and kept it for nearly 
75 years. ^ 

In 1488, after the destruction of the Jaunpur kingdom, the emperor 
Sikandar defeats his rebellious brother Barbak near, Kanauj. From 1526 to 
1528 the city remained a bone of contention between the emperor Babar and 
the Afghan adherents of the dynasty which he had superseded. But theso 
struggles were as nothing beside those which raged between Babar’s son 
ltumflyun and other rebels (1530-40). First was suppressed a disturbance 
raised by Humuyun’s cousins, the Mirzas; next Humayiin was himself sup- 
pressed by the Afghan Sher Shah. Tho tight in which the latter proved 
finally victorious took place in Hardoi, but is often called the battle of 
Kanauj. Taking the city and district from Shah Muhammad Farmuli, 
Shir’s grandson bestowed it on Sannast Khan (1553). When the so-called 
Mughal empire had been restored, Kanauj once more became the centre of con- 
flicts between the emperor. Jftid rebels. In 1566 and the following year Akbar 
suppresses disturbances, leaving Kanauj to enjoy a !6ng peace. In 1592 tho 
drunkard Muzafiiir Husain Mirza is for a short time governor; and in 1596 tho 
Institutes of Akbar show Kanauj as the head-quarters of a pargana and district. 
We are informed by the same authority that Kanauj has a n^Rt ^> r C0 PP er 
coinage; and a brick fort, which was probably built by Sher Shall. 3 

In the following reign (1605-27) of Jahangir Mirza Abd-ur-Rahtm and 
Mir&u of Pihfini were appointed governors; while Nawdb Dalel or Dilawar, 
and probably Raja Makrand Rai, were appointed by Shahjahan (1628-58). 
It was Makrand Rai who, in order that the hallowed water of the Ganges might 

* Supra p. 149. 
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once more flow beneath Kanauj, cut the Khanta nfila between that river and 
.the K&li nadi. 1 In 1720 the government was granted to Kaim, son of Muham- 
mad, first Naw&b of Farukhabad; but it was afterwards conferred in succession 
on several Hindus, including Raja Giridhar Bahadur and the Bhadauriya Raja. 
In 1736, Nawab Muhammad, who had become practically independent, objected 
to the appointment of infidels. The result was the grant of Kanauj to him- 
self. * He at some later time bestowod its government on his ennobled slave 
Shamsher or Scimitar Khdn. 

About 1749, after the death of his son K&im, the Nawab of Oudh annexed 
the city and district. It was probably in Kilim’s reign that Kanauj was 
visited by the Jesuit Tieffenthaler. He found it about a mile long and half a 
mile in breadth. In 1750 the Oudh governor Raja Naval Rdi was defeated 
by Nawab Ahmad, the brother of Kaim, and Kanauj once more passed into 
the hands of the Bangash dynasty. But two years later it was nominally, and 
in 1769 actually, ceded to the Marliattas. * They again gave place in 1774-75 
to the Nawtib of Oudh, who appointed the eunuch Almas Ali governor. 
At the close of this eighteenth century Kanauj was visited by the Rev. Mr. 
Tennant, who as usual in describing the Oudh territories draws rather a dismal 
picture. 

“For many miles before you enter the present town,” he writes, “you 
travel through jungles interspersed with small fields of tobacco that consist 
of brickdust #nd mortar. To remove all doubt that the rubbish consists of 
the remains of a town, walls and broken gateways liore and there raise their 
heads in defiance of time. The greatest part of the standing buildings are 
ruinous, uninhabited, rent, and tottering to decay. The few poor people now 
in the place accommodate themselves under mud huts buttressed up against 
the old walls. 3 Not a great many buildings arc entire. Whole mountains of 
unshapely ruins meet your eye in every direction upon a space of ground much 
larger than the site of London.” / 

About the same time came another English visitor, the artist Daniell; 
and in the year (1801), when his first engraving of Kanauj was published, 
that city was cotied to the English. Lord Valcntia, who inspects it in 1803, 
remarks that tlie fort has a brick rampart which, though seemingly of no great 

1 P. 17. 2 “So, in those domes where Caesars once held sway, 

Defaced by time and tottering in decay , 

There in the ruins, heedless of the dead, 

The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed.” 

These lines were clearly runniug in Mr. Tennant’s mind. The statement made a few lines 
later, that the ruius covered a space larger than the site of London, was probably a & r0B,i 
exaggeration even in his time. 
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antiquity, is ruinous. Major Thorn tells us that at the time of the Marhatta 
war (1805) the Ganges had receded but two miles east of the city, and that 
on its banks, below that city, tigers might still be shot. 

Kanauj was transferred from Cawnpore to this district in the first year 
of the present reign (1837). The only important event in its later history 
was the great rebellion, during which its tahsili was plundered. 

Kanauj, a pargana and tahsil with head-quarters at Miran-ki-Sarai, is 
bounded on the east and north-north-east by the Ganges, which divides it 
from tahsil Bilgram of Hardoi; on the west-north-west by tahsil Chhibramau; 
on the south by tahsils Tirwa of this district and Bilhaur of Qavvnpore. The 
whole boundary with Tirwa is supplied by the Isan river; a short distance of 
that with Chhibramau by the Kali nadi. The frontier with Hardoi is the 
deep stream for the time being of the Ganges. Tahsil Kanauj had by the 
latest official statement (1878) a total area of 186 square miles and 365 acres; 
by the latest census (1872), a total population of 117,141 inhabitants; and in 
1878-79 a total land-revenue of Rs. 2,02,868. But of alHhese matters details will 
be given hereafter. The tahsil contains 277 estates, distributed over 233 of 
the revenue divisions known as villages (martsa), the average area of the latter 
being 512*4 acres. 1 

Kanauj may be broadly divided into two tracts: the uplands (bdngar) 

physical and agricultu- abovc the old cliff nf thc Ganges and the lowlands 
ral features. (kachoha) beneath it. The former rise as a rule not 

much more than thirty feet above the latter. Uplands and lowlands are in 
fact merely upper aud lower terraces of the same great Gangetic plain. The 
tahsil has no trigonometrical survey pillars to record its heights. # But 
those heights are too uniform to admit of any sudden elevation which might 
even by courtesy be styled a hill. 

The uplands occupy the bulk of the tahsil; and these again are cleft into 
two natural divisions by the Kali nadi. Thc river 

Uplands ’ winds across them east-south-eastwards or parallel to 

the Ganges cliff, and descends through that cliff into the lowlands. Thc sandy 
tract north of tho Kali, betwixt it and the cliff, is known as the Dundwdri. 
The remainder of the uplands, which are about three times as large, lie south 
of the Kali and constitute the watershed between that river and the Isan. 
The main features of this watershed have found description in the article on 
thc adjoining tahsil Chhibrfunau. To cither KAli or Isan, in the west of the 

1 These arc the figures of 1878 ; but since that year two villages, Azmatpur aud Singhpur* 
have been washed away by the Gauges. 
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tahsil, several largo watercourses convey the surplus Waters of Tfilgram lagoons. 
Chief of these is perhaps the Gori n&ii, an affluent of the latter river. I u 
many parts of the uplands water lies 60 feet below the surface. 

In the moist alluvial lowlands it is otherwise. The kachoha tract was 

many centuries ago the bed of the Ganges. It is 
Lowlands. . . . . _ 

still more or less subject to inundation by that river 

and its narrow wells or waterpits tap the pure element at a depth of eight feel 
or less. The soil is everywhere sandy — so sandy and unstable that the side* 
of the waterpits must often be sloped at a considerable angle. The lowland* 
consist of two promontories jutting from the old cliff into the modern bee 
of the Ganges. The first and smallest has a base extending from the north- 
western corner of the tahsil to a point just above Jalesar-gh&t. The base of tin 
second, which is by comparison very large, reaches from a mile or two below 
JKusumkhor-gluit a mile or two above Malidi-gliAt. Through it, near the 
foot of the old cliff, the Kali nadi wanders on to join the Ganges; and where 
the Ganges is reached the kachoha strip ei^ls. But even where no kacliohr 
tract exists, a narrow fringe of land alwAjftr intervenes between the cliff aud 
the river. This fringe ( katri ) is in places cultivable during the dry season. 

The natural classification of soils depends, in tahsil Kanauj as eleswhen 
on the degree to which sand or clay predominates in 
the universal Gangctie loam. When the sand prevails, 
the mould is known as bhur or pdpur ; when the clay, as mattiydr; when ncithei 
is very distinctly predominant, as simple loam or diimat. The settlement returns 
showing the proportions of these different soils are by the settlement officer 
himself stigmatized as untrustworthy. But their untrustworthincss is a matter 
of a little importance, for the natural composition of soil is here of no account 
compared with its artificial advantages. On the uplands prevails the artificial divi- 
sion of each village into a highly manured (gauliuni), slightly manured ( mdnjha ; 3 
and unmanured ( barhet , liar ) group of fields. 1 But of these groups, the first is 
most familiar ; aud in the lowlands, where dread of flooding prevents so liberal an 
application of manure, it is the only ono which is known at all. Another artificial 
classification is that which divides tho land into watered, irrigable, and dry. 

The crops which these soils produce in tho largest quantities are, at the, 
autumn harvest, bdjra and joar millets, arhar and moth 
pulses, indigo and cotton. If the area under each ol 

1 See pp. 10 and 11 and articles on tahsils Chhibrdmau , Farukhabad, and Kdimganj . Mr. Elliotl 
at first doubted whether in this tahsil there was any practical difference between th c mdnjho 
and barhet zones. But he corrected his conclusion in the rent rate report on pargana Cbhibra 

xnau. 


Soils. 


Crops. 
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the*® growths were roughly stated in thousands of acres, we should obtain for 
b^jra a result of 18 J, for joar of 15 , for indigo of 9£, for cotton of 1 \, for 
arhar of 3^ and for moth of 1£. Adopting the same form of estimate for tho 
at eas under tho spring crops, wo have barley 50, wheat 28f, poppy 5$, 
gram or chick-pea 2£, and barley mixed with wheat ] f . Sugarcane, which 
occupies the land all the year round, would bo represented by the figure 
41. 1 It is grown chiefly on the highly manured gauhani zones of lowland 
villages. r 

The manufactures of Kanauj city were detailed in the last article ; but be- 
Trade and communica- s ^ es these and its crops, the tahsil has no important 
ti° n8 « products to boast. Weekly markets are held at all 

the principal towns or villages, Kanauj, Mxran-ki-Sanii, Kusumkhor, Jalalabad, 
Miydnganj, and Daipur. But the marts just outsido the frontier at Thatia, 
Tirwa, T&lgram, and Gursahaiganj, attract a certain portioirof the produce. 
With roads to transport that produce the tahsil is very fairly provided. Enter- 
ing at the south-eastern corner, the metalled Grand Trunk ltoad passes north- 
westwards across tho tract, tapping*$ir&n-ld-Sarai and Jaldlabad. Along this 
splendid highway will soon travel tho Cawnpore and Farukbabad Light Rail- 
way, with stations at Mir&n-ki-Sarai and Fatehpur. The road is crossed at a 
small place named Makrandnagar by a second-class or unmetalled line from 
Tirwa to Kanauj ; and at Kanauj this lino crosses another of the same class 
from Mayura-ghat on the Ganges to Makanpur in Cawnpore. At Mahdi-ghat 
a third highway of the same class starts to pass Miyanganj and join the Grand 
Trunk Road at Jaganoat&l. Those principal roads are fed by a network of 
about ei<dit third-class and two fourth-class unmetalled lines. Tho tahsil 
contains at Sharifapur, Saraiya, and other places, several quarries of 
nodular limestone for the repair of its one metalled highway. Additional 
trade-routes are provided by the Ganges and, in tho rains, by the Kali 
nadi, which tho Khanta nal» cut has reinforced with the waters of tho larger 
rivor. 


According to 
Population. 


the census of 1872, Kanauj contained 502 inhabited villages, 
of which 361 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 123 be- 
tween 200 and 500 ; 3-2 between 500 and 1,000 ; one 


between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 4 between 2,000 and 3,000. The one town con- 


taining more than 5,000 inhabitants was Kanauj, with its population of 17,093. 
The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 117,141 souls (53,278 


1 Abbreviated from a table at p. 11 of the settlement report. But such returns can seldom 
claim even approximate accuracy. 
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females), giving 558 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 100,617 Hindus, of whom 45,451 were females; 16,523 BJusalmfo? 
(7,827 females), and one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 42,891 Brahmans (6,027 females) 
6,048 Kdjputs (2,442 females), and 3,619 Baniyas (1,63& females); whilst the 
great mass of the population is included in iC the other castes” of the returns, 
which show a total of 78,059 souls (35,346 females). Tho principal Brahman 
sub-divisions are the Kanaujia (ll,923),^Sanddh, Dabi } and Ojha. The Raj- 
puts belong to the Baghel (1,489), Gaur (606), Rathor (34), Sengarh (210), 
Chauhan (463), Bais(521), Tomar (88), Bhadauna (132), Chandel (182), 
Katehriya (45), Gaharwar (323), Ponwar (104), Kachhwaha (110), Sombansi 
(124), Ujijayiui, Solankhi, Raghubanai, Raikwfir, aud Gahlot clans ; tho 
Baniyas to the Ajudhyabdsi (127), Agarwal, Saraogi, Audhia, Dhusar, Uin- 
mar, and Ghosi sub-divisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in num- 
ber one thousand souls each are the Kayatli (1,591), Oliamar (14,853), Raj- 
jam (2,190), Kachhi (6,109), Bharbhunja (1,2 11), Teli (2,055), Dhuna (1,998), 
Kahar (2,986), AMr (8,007), Gadariya (4*804), Kisan (5,853), Dhobi (1,561), 
Barhai (1,554), Loh£r (1,508), Mali (1,186), Kumhar (1,100), Kori (3,932), 
and Kurmi (7,131). The following have less than one thousand members 
each:— Kalal, Joshi, Sonar, Tamboli, Bari, Bbaf, Kbakrob, Cliak, Nat, Babe- 
liya, Nuniya, Bairya, Riidha, Halwai, Gosain, Khatri, Sadh, Mallah, Jogi, and 
Arakh. The Mnsalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs ( 9,480),^ Sayyids 
(1,155), Pathans (3,131), and Mughals (138), or remain unspecified. ' 

The occupations of the people are shown in tho statistics, collected at the 
same census. Prom these it appears that of tho 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 


Occupations. 


age), 469 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and 
the like ; 3,210 to tho domestic class, which includes servants, harbors, 
sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,240 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, 
carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 24,552 to the agricultural class ; 6,840 
to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 4,680 persons 
returned as laborers and 532 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho 
total population, irrespective of age or sex, tho same returns givo 2,157 as 
landholders; 64,804 as cultivators; and 50,180 as engaged in occupations 
unconnected with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are con- 
fessedly imperfect, show 2,821 males as able to read aud write out of a total 
male population numbering (53,863 souls. 

1 This is probably intended for Dube, a title boruc by one of the Kanaujia claus. 
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In making proposals for the current assessment of land-revenue, Mr. 0. A. 

. , , Elliott compares somewhat as follows the past and pro- 

Area and land-revenue. . . . „ 1 * 

sent areas of the tahsil : - 


Period of measurement. 

i 

Unassessable 
(chiefly bar- 
ren land). 

Assessable. 

Culturable. Cultivated. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Professional revenue survey (1838-89) 

22, 55 

2G,419 

70,734 

1,19,308 

Unskilled settlement survey (18G3-G4) 

13,270 

12,198 

92,503 

1,18,031 

Difference 

- 8,885 

— 14,221 

+ 21,329 

-1/277 


•The figures of the later or settlement survey profess to be approximate 
only ; but that they are sufficiently accurate for our present purpose is shown 
by the fact that their total area falls but 1,374 acres below that of the latest 
official statement. The most striking point of the table just given is the great 
increase of cultivation. Of the later cultivated area, 47,862 acres are returned 
as watered. 

The general principles on which Mr. Elliott framed the assessment now in 
force have been elsowhere 1 described once for all. Suffice it to say that he 
divided the tahsil into four circles of assessment, viz . , (1) the Dundwari, (2) 
the villages oil the bank of the Isan, (3) the remainder of the uplands, and 
(4) the l^choha or lowlands. These all, however, resolved themselves into 
two grea\ divisions, a lowland and an upland. And the rent-rates which Mr. 
Elliott assumed for the different soils of these divisions were as follows : — 


UPLAND8, 

Lowlands. 


Rent per 


Rent per 

Class of soil. 



Class of soil. 




Bigha. 

Acre. 


Bigha. 

Acre. 


Its a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a, p. 

Gnuhdai ... 

GOO 

10 8 0 

Watered 

3 0 0 

5 4 0 

Irrigated, 1st class 

4 8 0 

7 13 0 




„ 2nd „ 

3 0 0 

5 4 0 

Irrigable ■» 

2 0 0 

3 8 0 

Dry, 1st class ... 

2 0 0 

3 8 0 




>, 2nd „ 

1 0 0 

l 12 0 

Dry 

1 0 0 

1 12 0 


The rent-rate has been shown per pakka bigha as well as per acre, because 
the former standard is the only one understood by the people. It was, moreover, 

1 Pp. 100-102. 
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the only one employed by Mr. Elliott in his rent-rate tables for other parganas. 

It amounts to f tha of an acre. 

Applied to the assessable area, the assumed rates gave the whole tabs'll a 
gross rental of Rs, 4*00,869 ; and deduced from that sum at 50 per cent., the 
demand would have reachod Rs. 2,00,434. But in the actual process of assess- 
ment village by village, it was unexpectedly found that the rates could be raised 
rather than reduced. The result was a rovenuc of Rs. 2,06,080, which has 
since, however, been lowered by Rs. 3,212. As at first imposed, it showed an 
increase of 3*7 per cent, on the expiring revenue (Rs. 1,98,629). Its incidence 
per acre was Re. 1-10-10 on the total, Re. 1-15-5 on the assessable, &nd Rs, 
2-6 7 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring demand had fallen 
at the rate of Rs. 2-5-2 per acre. Though not yet formally sanctioned. by 
Government, the new revenue has been in forco since the autumn of J 869. 

The cesses levied in addition to the land-revenue for police, roads, other 

district establishments, and village-accountants’ fees. 
Cesses. n J 

here reached Rs. 30,468. They were assessed as 

usual on untaxed as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent. 

for accountants’ fees and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 

The landlords who pay tho revenue belong chiefly to small unconnected 
tribes. But the Baghel Rajputs, tho Brahmans, and 
^the KAyaths may be mentioned as the principal pro- 
prietors. The possessions of the Baghels are swollen by a domain of 28 vil- 
lages, belonging to a single owner, the Raja of Tirwa, No analysis of tenures 
is given by the rent-rate or settlement reports ; but wo arc told that^tho pro- 
portion of minutely subdivided paiUd&ri estates is not specially large, and tho 
zominddri properties may therefore be held to prevail as elsewhere. Of tho 
cultivated area, 11 per cent, is tilled by the proprietors themselves, with an 
averago home-farm of 7 39 acres each. To what extent and at what price land 
changed hands during the term (1839-69) of the last settlement may bo shown 
thus : — 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years' purchase 
of revenue. 




lis. 

Rs. 

Ks. a. p. 


Mbrtgage 

• M 

14,047 

23,619 

1,50,746 

10 4 8 

6*4 

Private sale 

♦ ... 

18,276 

34,1(3 

1,60,360 

8 3 0 

4*4 

Public auction 

... 

18,039 

27,783 

1,08,726 

6 0 6 

3*9 
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Tie , number of alienations was therefore very high, while the price of land 
was very low. Almost 15 6 entire villages passed to new owners. The expla- 
nation £an only be found in the unusual severity during its earlier years of the 
last assessment But it must also be mentioned that, whether from improvi- 
dence or other causes, the proprietary body is very poor. During the term of 
the expired settlement, the only work public utility built in the tahsil by a 
landholder was a single masonry well. But the widow who so recklessly built 
it near a favourite temple became bankrupt directly afterwards. 1 

No less poverty seems to exist amongst the tenantry. Amongst the latter 
nd tenant community ChamArs, Ahirs, Kachbis, and Kisans predomi- 

nate. Of the cultivation 73 percent, is held by tenants 
with rights of occupancy and 16 by tenanfcs-at-will. During the currency of 
the last settlement, the numbers and holdings of the former class increased as 
usual ; and as usual the resident occupancy tenant has a larger average hold- 
ing (4 85 acres) than any other form of cultivator. The rental paid by tenants 
to landlords was at settlement returned as Rs. 3,54,635. But this sum, which 
includes the imaginary rent of lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, must 
snot be confused with the higher rental assumed for purposes of assessment. The 
average rent per acre seems to have fallen from Rs, 1-8-4 at the last settlement 
to Rs. 4-1-2 at this ; biit during the past few years there has been a strong re- 
cuperative tendency. Mr. Elliott remarks that, the occupancy tenants pay 
higher rents than the tenants-at- will. The average, -.rent-rate of the former is 
doubtless higher. But it is so because the former hold more of the best soils, 
and hive on those soils a larger proportion of their holdings. 2 

Enough remains of the early history of its capital to show us that tahsil 
Kan au j must have been colonized by Aryans more 
History, tribal and fiscal. f vve i ve centuries before the end of the twelfth cen- 

tury. Yet it is with the end of the twelfth century that the traditions of Aryan 
colonizations begin. The hero who rooted out the aboriginal Bhyars is said to 
have been King Jaichand Ratlior ; while the first reputed Hindu settlers were 
those Rajputs who aided him with their swords, those Brahmans who helped 
him with prayers. 

One hundred and twenty-two villages fell as booty to the Rajputs ; and 
chief amongst these warriors were the Baghels or tiger 
Mjputcolonies. Baghels. q1 > u ag h e lkhand. These were divided into two 

elans, the Maht&na and the llohtana. Their leader Bhaun I artab and his son 

•Mr. Elliott’s rent-rate report. 5 Mr. C. H. Crostlnvaite's review of Mr. Evans’ settle 

menfc report. 
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Raik&wars. 


Sangrfim settled in Anogi and acquired 31 mauzas. Of these all, including 
Anogi, are still held by their descendants ; but we have already seen that a 
single descendant, the R^ja of Tirwa, has absorbed the lion’s share. Next in 
% importance were the RaikawArs, led from Jambu by 
their chief Jainni Singh. Founding Kusumkhor, he 
named it after his wife Kusum ; and h%| descendants spread over 21 villages, 
of which oniy shares in five are left to them. The Chamargaurs and Chandels 
Cbamargau.s and Chan- both overlapped from Cawnpore at some time after the 
reign of Jaicfrand. The former, led by one Itaip&l 
Singh of tlie N&r family, acquired 18 villages, whereof all have been lost by bis 
descendants. Lost likewise have been the two villages which the latter gblainsd 
under Baryar Singh, of the Shiurajpur stock. According, however, to Cawn- 
pore pedigrees, the founder of the Uhandel colony in Kanauj was named, not 
Baryar, but Sabhajit. 

The Ujenas or Ujjayinis are another instance of the disappearance of the 
Ujfnns, Pomars, and original Rajput settlers. Their ancestor, Udit Singh, 
Gahrwfcra. migrated from Ujjain, 1 and his descendants won 1(5 

villages. They now hold but small shares of two, Cbauri and Bansaramau. 
To the same small figure have been reduced the possessions of the Pomars, 
once lords of 15 mauzas. Their ancestor, Jagat Deo of the Bashislit gotra , 
came over from Dh&r&nagar some 14 generations or 450 years ago. The 
Gahrwars of the Kasyap and Bharaddw&j gotras once held six villages ; but 
except a share held in one village by the former clan, all their lands have 
passed to other owners. The reputed founder of this Kasyap colony was 
one Akhaichtend, who migrated some seven centuries ago from a place called 
Bijaipur Maro, probably in Mirzapur. 

The remaining Rajput settlements have always been small. Corning from 

Other Rijput settle- Malosi, the Gahlot Rai Narayan conquered one village 

naents - (Marariya), where his remote offspring still flourish. 

The Raghubansis of the Kausil gotra yet retain a share in one of the two 

villages obtained ten generations ago by their ancestor Amrit Ram of Oudh. 

From Oudh, too, came as usual the progenitor of the Baises, Gogman. 

Migrating from Daundia Khera, he took possession of Gograpur, which Ira 

descendants in the seventeenth generation still hold. Here, as elsewhere, 

the Bais custom of retaining minstrels (Bhfit) to chant their history renders 

their pedigrees exceptionally complete if not trustworthy. 

1 This was not necessarily the place so named in Malwa. Kashipur and other places in the*§ 
provinces have been called Ujjain. 
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The Brahmans retain in part or whole 10 of the 16 villages which they received 

from the great and bounteous Jaichand. Thev belontr 
Brahmans. , J 

however, to different clans, whereof none is very numer- 
ous, Another village was bestowed by Jaichand on the ytiasi-BrAhman Bhats ; 
and two more on the Lodhas, who, though now husbandmen, were at that time 
probably hunters. r 

Of the settlements which took place after the Muslims had extinguished 
g ths Jaichand’s power, the most ancient seems to have been 

that of the Sribastab K&yaths. They assert that their 
ancestor Ganesh R ho five hundred years ago obtained 11 villages from the 
emj^re^ of Debli. His fifth descendant, Kirat Singh, was appointed by Akbar 
(1556-1603) Kdritinyo or registrar of the pargana. These Srib&staba were of 
the K&syap gotra. But in later times one Basant R&i of the BharaddwAj clan 
received an imperial grant of other 12 villages. And his third descendant, too, 
was appointed akanungoby Alamgir (1658-1707). Five villages are still held 
by the Kasyap Sribastabs. The only other noteworthy colonies were those of 
the Bukhari Sayyids and Sadiki Shaikhs. The former obtained 11 villages, 
the latter 16 ; but all have passed to other owners. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596) Kanauj-ba*Haveli is the head-quarters 
parganah of the district and government so called. The suffix to its name 
shows it to have been the tract surrounding a fortress ; and we are indeed told 
that there was then a brick stronghold at its capital. Its state rental was 
61,768 rupees (24,70,743 dams). The best remembered rulers of the parganah 
and government in later times were NAwab Dalel or Dilawar Kh&n, appointed 
governor (Nazim) by Shahjah&n (1628-58) ; Raja Naval Rai KAyath, appointed 
by Safdar Jang (1750) ; and Miyan Almas Ali, appointed by Asaf-ud- 
daula (1775-97). Himself the founder of Shahabad in Hardoi, Dalel Khan 
was the brother of that NawAb Bahadur KhAn who founded ShahjahAnpur. 
ShAhabad is said to have been peopled by emigrants from this parganah ; and 
in Kanauj city the builder of Shahjahanpur erected several buildings. Naval 
Rai was a Saksena Kaynth from the adjoining district of Etavvah ; and the 
crowning event of his life, his struggle with Nawab Ahmad Bangash, has been 
described elsewhere. 1 Alinas Ali was the founder of Miyanganj, where he 
built a fort and cantonments. To him the Bishangarh and lirwa lamilies owe 
their present position and possessions. 

From what has been just said of its governors, it will be seen that tahsil 
Kanauj has during the past two centuries been subject to more than the usual 

1 Supra pp. 1 C 1-63. 
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succession of dynasties. From the hands of the Dehli emperors it passed into 
those of Naw&b Muhammad Bangash (1713-43) : on the death of his son K&im 
it was seized by the Naw&b of Oudh. In 1750 it was reconquered by his 
son Ahmad. From Ahmad it passed to the Marhattas, and from the Marhattas 
(1774-75) again to the Nawdbs of Oudh. By Oudh it was in 1801 ceded to the 
East India Company, now represented by the Empress of India. At first in- 
cluded in the Cawnporo district, it became in 1837 a part of this. The demands 
assessed on the tahsil at succeeding British settlements of land-revenue have 
been, at the first, Rs. 2,02,290 ; at the second, Rs. 2,01,250 ; at the third, 
Rs. 2,23,743 ; at the fourth, Rs. 2,45,656 ; at the fifth, Rs. 2,15,960; and at the 
revision of the fifth, Rs. 2,02,209. The demand of the next or current assess- 
ment has been above examined. The yearly revenue has not shown a perma- 
nent increase of a thousand rupees since cession. 

Khairnagar, a village of pargana Tirwa Thatia, lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges Canal, about 40 miles south-south-east of Fatebgarh. Two un- 
metalled third-class roads, one passing southwards frdm Tirwa, tho other 
south-westwards from Thatia, cross just outside it, the same canal bridge fur- 
nishing a means of transit to both. The population of the main site is 897 ; 
but by including that of fifteen outlying hamlets, the census (1872) raises the 
figure to 2,748. 

In the main street, which has a fair number of shops, markets are held on 
Wednesdays and Sundays. At these meetings there is some trade in grain and 
cloth. But Khairnagar is not a rich village, and the house-tax formerly levied 
under Act XX. of 1856 has been abolished. The place still rejoices in a 
brick castle, and elementary ( [halkabandi ) school. 

Once held by Gahlot Rajputs, Khairnagar was bought by tho Kachhwaha 
Rotan Singh, who oamo hither from over the Jumna. 

History, # ° 7 

At this time the village would seem to have been long 

deserted ; for on the old eminence ( khera ) which formed its site. Rptan 

built the existing castle. From this stronghold he extended his power over* 

six surrounding villages; and during their brief rule (1769-75) the Marhattas 

assessed the domain as a separate barony ( taalluka ) at a revenue of Rs. 3,255. 

But almost the whole of Rotan’s acquisitions, were sold for arrears of revenue 

in 1841-42, and, except in Khairagarh itself, his descendants are landless. 

Khakhatmau, a parganah of the Aligarh tahsil, is bounded on the south- 
e east and north-east by tahsils Bilgram and Sh&h- 
abad of Hardoi; on the north-west by pargana Amnt- 
pur of its own tahsil; on the, south-west by the Ganges, which severs it from the 
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headquarters tahsil; and on the south by parganah Paramnagar of its own 
tahsil. Its form 'is pentagonal, but its south-eastefn and north-western sides 
are almost twice as long as any others. Its total area, by the latest official 
statement (1878), was 33 square miles and 37 acres; its total population by 
the census (1872) 17,374 souls. But of both area and population details will 
be given hereafter. The total number of villages is 47, and of estates 55, 
the average size of the former being 450 acres. 

The physical and agricultural properties of Khakhatmau are those 
Fhyeical and agricultu- described in the article on its enclosing tahsil, Aligarh, 
ral features. Through its north-eastern extremity the Raihganga 

flows on ..into Hardoi. The parganah is watered not only by some of the 
channels allready named as connecting that river with the Ganges, but by a 
loop of the R&mganga called the Bakhta nAla. Issuing from the main stream 
in Khakhatmau, this passes southwards into Oudh. 

The 1st class or metalled Rohilkhand Trunk Road crosses the western 

Communications and corner of the parganah; but Khakhatmau is provided 
also with a network of 3rd class unmetalled ways. 
One, that from Aligarh to Paramnagar, spans it from north to south. Another, 
travelling north-eastwards from Uhatiaghat to Shahabad in Oudh, crosses 
the first at Dahlia, and the Ramganga at Karhauli-ghat. A third quits the 
first at Bahadurpur, and on its way westwards into Amritpur crosses the 
second. There are besides three 4th class roads or cart-tracks, two passing 
eastwards from Ghatiya-ghat and Dahlia, and the third northwards from the 
former place. All leave the pargana. The principal villages, all on roads, 
and some boasting markets, are Dahlia, Bahadurpur, Kaliyanpur, and Jethauli. 
The manufactures are those of saltpetre, coarse sugar, coarser cloth, and 
vessels of the baser metals. But the two latter are also imported in exchange 
for the one great staple of Khakhatmau, its agricultural raw produce. 

The parganah is not in fact a rich one. Here, as elsewhere in the Aligarh 
tahsil, the houses are much poorer than one often sees 
Population. j n the uplands west of the Ganges. The lower classes, 

if not the whole population, are worse clothed and perhaps worse fed. But 
if poor, they have at least the proverbial redeeming virtue of being honest. 
In nine villages out of ten Mr. Elliott found them singularly truthful and ' 
straightforward — more like the Oudh men than those of the Diiab. 

According to the census (1872) the parganah contained 65 inhabited vil- 
lages, of which 29 had less than 200 inhabitants; 26 between 200 and 500; and 
10 between 500 and 1,000. The total population numbered, as already 
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mentioned, 17, 374souls(7, 593 females), givingS26 to the square mile. Classified 
according to religion, there were 16,940 Hindis, of whom 7,893 were females; 
and 434 Musalm&ns (200 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst 
the four great classes, the census shows 2,085 Brahmans (963 females); 3,662 
Rajputs (1,394 females); and 2 Baniyas ;' whilst the great mass of the popula- 
tion is comprised in “the other castes” of the census returns, which show a 
total of 11,191 souls (5,036 females). The principal Br&hman sub-division 
is the Kanaujiya (2,013.) The Rajputs belong to the Sombansi (3,202), 
R&thor (89), Gaur (7), Chauhan (60), Bais (15), Bhadauriya (36), Katehria 
(20), Gaharw&r (34), Panwar (120), Chandel (1), and Solankhi clans. 
Those of the other castes which number more than one thousand souls 
each hre the Chamar (3,200), Kachhi (2,222), Kahar (1,361), and Kb4n 
(1,747). 4 The following have less than one thousand members each:— 
Kdyath /tfaj j am , Bharbhunja, Teli, Dhuna, Ahir, Gadariya, Kalal, Dhobi, 
Barliai, Lohar, Sonar, Mdli, Khakrob; Kumhar, Kori, and Nuniya or 
Nonera. The Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (209) and 
Pathans (57). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the Same census. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. , . . _ . , . 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years 

of age), 26 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and the like; 341 in domestic service, as persoual 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 275 in commerce, 
in buying, selling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of 
men, animator goods; 4,332 in agricultural operations; 382 in industrial occu- 
pations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, 
vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 827 persons returned as labourers 
and 99 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective 
of age or sex, the same returns give 2,279 as landholders, 9,715 as cultivators, 
and 5,380 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 148 males 
as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
91,781 souls. 

Of the estates in the parganah none is revenue-free. In discussing the 
current assesment of land-revenue Mr. Elliott thu? 
ma levenuu classifies the past and present areas of Khakhat- 


Land-revenue. 


1 The returns for this claaa, as well as for Musalm&ns, are defective* 
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Area classed as 

At the assessment 
of 1887. 

At therevision 
of assessment, 
1844. 

At measurement 
for the current 
settlement, 
1864. 


■ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres,. ^ 

T ^ 

Unasskssable ... (Barren, roads, &c.) 

3,219 

2,327 

4,064 

i Old fallow 

... 

1,352 

1,984 

1,831 

Assessable ••• < New fallow 

Ml 

480 

371 

MS 

( Cultivated 

• •• 

12,440 

1 1,179 

1(7,010 

Total assessable 

... 

14,272 

13,534 

/ 17,087 
f " 

Grand Total 


17,491 

15,861 

21,151 


The total area last shown is within 6 acres of that by the new official 
statement. The increase of over 8 square miles which has taken place since 
J844 is probably due to Gangetic alluvion. Several tracts which were then 
in the bed of the river have, partly by deposit of silt, partly by deeper erosion 
of the channel itself, become raised above the usual water-level. Mr. Elliott 
observes that the increase of barren and fallow land is a “ mere matter of 
opinion and estimate.” The only land really barren is the sandy beds of rivers. 
But these rivers, as already shown, 1 change their beds from time to time. Of 
the total area, 33 per cent, is returned as watered. 

The current settlement was effected by Mr. Elliott himself, whose 

general method of assessment has been discribed once for all. 2 Enough here to 

mention that he divided the parganah into six chafes or circles, namely — (1) 

the Rainganga, (2) the N&sa, and (3) the Ganges, lands situate along the 

banks of those three streams respectively; (4) the Gandhi or middle bhur, lands 

around Gandhi village, east of the Rdmganga. In this Jast division, which 

corresponds with the Serha and Gandhi circles of Amritpur, the bhAr or 

sandy mould differs totally from that usually found in the watershed of the 

Ganges and Jumna. “It is a soil well capable of improvement and grateful 

for manure. If taken in time it is easily worked up, but if it once gets dry 

it is as hard as rock, and no plough can break it^’ 

¥ 

i Supra pp. 20-2). 1 Pp. 10M02. 
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The soils of each circle and village, again, were divided into corresponding 
classes (hdr), more or less minutely sub-divided, and the rent-rate adUmed for 
each class may be shown as follows: — 




Ashamed rate ofi 

Circle. 


Assumed rate 



rent per pakka 

Class. 

per pakka 

PHI 


bigha, 



bigha. 

1 . Rftm Ganga 

Gauhdn (2 class- 

From Rs. 6 ( 1 st 

3. Ganges 

Gauhan ( 3 

From Rs. 4-8 ( 1 st 

( 4,2 6 pakka 

es). 

class) to Rs. 3 

(7,84 6 pakka 

classes) . 

class) to Rs. 3 

b(ghas). 


( 2 nd class). 

bigha s). 


(3rd class). 


Loam ( 2 classes) 

From Rs. 2-10 ( 1 st 


Loam (8 clksi- 

From Rs. 4-8 



class) to Ra, 2-4 


es). 

( 1 st class) to 



( 2 nd class). 

From Rs. 8 (Is* 


Rs. 2-4 (3rd 
class). 



Tardi ( „ classes) 


Tardi (8 class- 

From Rs. 3-6 (nt 



class) to He. 1-i4 


eft). 

class) to Re. 1-8 



( 2 nd class). 


(3rd class). 

* 

Katri (3 classes) 

From He. 1-14 


Katri (3 class- 

From Re. 1-8 ( 1 st 



(1st class) to 


es). 

class) to He. 0-1 2 



He. o-15 (3rd 
class). 


(3rd class). 



Sand (2 classes) 

From He. 1-14 (1st 

4. Middle 

G a u h ft n (2 

From Rs. 2-4 (ist 



class) to He. 1-2 

bhur of Gan- 

classes). 

class) to Re i-u 



(2^4 class). 

dhi (11,6 8 
pakka b i - 

(2nd class). 

2. Na«n (2.532 

Gnulian (2 class 

From Rs. 3 (1st 

ghas). 

Sand (3 class- 

From Re i-U 

pakka bigha?) 

es) 

class) to Rs. 2-4 

es). 

(lat class) to 



(2n;i class). 



He. 1-2 (3rd 






class). 

•j 

Loam ( 3 classes) 

From Rs. 3 (1st 



- -i 

class) to Re. 1-14 




,'V , v | 


(3rd class). 





The meaning of th$ terms gauhcPn, tardi and katri has been explained 
in the article on tahsil Aligarh. A pakka bigha has already been defined as 
about four-sevenths of an acre. For any minuter details which may be 
lequired, the rent-rate report itself 1 can be consulted. Suffice it to say, the 
assumed rate never differed in any startling degree from that ascertained to 
be actually paid. *• 

Sanctioned by the Board of Revenue and applied to the assessable area, 
the assumed rates gave the parganah ri gross rental of Rs. 48,537. Deduced 
from that sum at 50 per cent., the demand would have reached Rs. 24,268. 
But it was actually fixed at Rs. 24,760, and later arrangements have reduced 
its amount to Rs. 24,072. As at first imposed it showed an increase of 5*9 
percent, on the expiring revenue (Rs. 23,389). Its incidence per acre was 
Re. 1-2-9 on the total, Re£l-7-0 on the assessable, and Re. 1-10-5 on the 
1 printed at p. 144 of the Settlement Beport> 1875. 
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cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring demand had fallen at the rate of 
Re. 1-8-10 per acre. Though 4 not yet formally sanctioned by Government, the 
new revenue has been in provisional force since the autumn of ,1871. The 
Cegseg cesses for police, roads, village-accountant’s fees, and 

other local needs, here reached Rs. 3,714, or 15 per 

cent, on the demand. 

The landlords who pay the revenue arc chiefly Sombansi, Pram&r,and v $ais 

„ a Rajputs, the clan first named prevailing. Both Som- 

Lancllord . 1 ° 

bansis and Pramars, and specially the latter, hold large 
tracts in Hardd&V Though most have houses in this parganah, few really live 
here. “This habit,” writes Mr. Elliott, “makes them very hard to get hold of; 
and whenever they are urgently wanted by our revenue officials, they are sure 
to bo deeply interested 4n something or other that is going on in Hardoi.” Of 
proprietary tenures, the settlement and rent-rate reports give no classification ; 
but pattlddri and bhaydchdra holdings seem unusually numerous. The host 
of small shares, held in ditferent villages by members of the same clan, some- 
times prevents a landlord from really knowing \yhat his own possessions are. 
Of tho total cultivated area 21 per cent, is tilled by landlords themselves. To 
what extent land changed hands during the terrrtf (1837-71) of the last settle- 
ment, and at what price, may be seen from the following table: — ■ 


Mode of transfer. 


Mortgage 
Private Rale 
Public auction 


Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 


K s. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. p. 

4,102 

4,232 

16,703 

4 8 2 

. 4,647 

6,013 

43,857 

9 7 0 

2,100 

2,912 

13,190 

6 4 0 


tfftfrR* pur- 
chase of 
. revenue. 


the total cultivated area, 57 per cent, is held by 
and tenant. . , . . _ , , , 

tenants with rights of occupancy and 22 per cent, by 

tenants-at-will. The actual rental paid by tenants to landlords was at settle- 
ment returned as Rs. 30,745, but this sum must not be confused with the ren- 
tal assumed for purposes of assessment. During the term of the last settle- 
ment rents rose by 24 per cent. 

Tradition points to the Bhyiirs as the aboriginal masters of Khakhatmau. 

, Some thirteen generations, or from 350 to 400 years 

History, 


ago, they were expelled, it says, by the ancestors of 
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the existing Sombansi Rdjputs. The chief of the^ew colony was RandMr 
Singh, who came from Santanpur village in Oudjb^ ^'His descendants gradually 
spread overlie whole of this parganah, and oj|t of this parganah into the ad- 
joining parts of Amritpur and Paramnagar. "Of the fifty-one estates which 
they once held, they have lost but three, and even in these they still are found 
as tenants. 

’ must have been less than a century after the appearance of the Som- 
bansis that Akbar’s Institutes were published. According to this Indian 
Domesday-book, Khdkhatmau was a parganah of the Pali district and Khair- 
abad Government of the Oudh province. But no village nanled Khdkhatmau 
can now be discovered in either Farukhabad or Ilardoi; and Gladwin’s spell- 
ing, Gangkatmau , points to the conclusion that even in Akbar’s reign the 
eponymous townnship had already been effaced by the Ganges. The State rental 
of the parganah was at that time 5,891 rupees (2,35,G56 darns). On the decline 
of the Dehli Empire Khdkhatmau became, under the title of Khdkhatniau- 
Dahlia, a part of the Farukhabad nawdbi. By the Farukhabad Nawabs it 
was ceded in 1802 to the East India Company. But the Sombansis were 
troublesome subjects, and it was at times found impossible to collect their 
revenue without the display "of military force. Some account of their recu- 
sancy will be found in the fiscal history of the district. 1 At the first four 
BritisK settlements of land-revenue they refused terms, and the whole par- 
ganah wa^Jfarmed to a member of the Indargarh family. 

In 1818 it was attempted to mend matters by transferring Khdkhatmnu 
to Shahjahdnpur, but the experiment /ailed, and in 1829 the parganah was 
re-attached to this district. At the beginning of the last settlement (1837) the 
Khdkhatmau landholders still bore an evil reputation. “They are,” wrote 
Mr. Robinson, “ a bold uncivilized rate of men and bad agriculturists, prefer- 
ring very much the chase or fighting to labor. Much of their profit results 
from the protection they giVe to, and the tribute they exact from, offenders 
living among them, particularly the refugees of Oudh, who at times flock in r 
great numbers when the Amil 2 makes his rounds of collection” But the 
annexation of Oudh, the diminution of ^ame, and a stern police have 
changed all this. The trans-Gangetic proprietors still, perhaps, nurse in secret 
as turbulent a spirit as they displayed in the great rebellion. They arc still 
sad defaulters in the matter of revenue, but under a strong Government they 
are comparatively peaceful members of society. The demands assessed on 

1 Supra pp. 91-95. 2 The A mils, whose place in the official hierarchy lay between that 

of the chakladdr and that of the kdnUngo , had charge of a division about the siaie of a tahsil. 
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Kh&khatmau at succeeding British settlements of land-revenue have been as 
follow : — at the first, 2^,954 ; at the second, Rs. 21,482 * at the third 
Rs. 22,096 ; at the fourth, Rs, 23,002 ; at the fifth, Rs. 24,383 ; and at the revi- 
sion of the fifth, Rs. 22,032. The revenue of the next or current assessment 
has been above examined. 


KhudAGANJ, a village of parganah Bhojpur, lies near the left bank of the 
KAli Nadi, 14 miles south-by-east of Fatehgarh. Through it runs the 
metalled Gursahaiganj road. Its population in 1872 was, 1,595 ; and it can 
boast of a fourth-class police-station and a hostel (sardi) for native travellers. 

The gateways at either end of the latter building were in 1855-56 removed, 
as they rendered the roadway too narrow for the traffic. That traffic is indeed 
brisk; for the Gursah&iganj road connects Cawnpore with Farukhabad, and 
through Farukhabad with Rohilkhand. Khudaganj itself has a fair trade in 
cloth and grain. 

But it is historically that Khudaganj is most important. Near it tire 
passage of the Kali Nadi has been disputed in two remarkable battles. The 
first took place in 1750, when Nawab Ahmad defeated Raja Nawal Rai and 
recovered his lost heritage; 1 the second in 1858, when Sir Colin Campbell 
routed the rebels on his march to Fatehgarh. 2 The Kali Nadi was crossed in 
1858, and is stiJl crossed, by Hakim Malidi All’s iron suspension-bridge^ KhudA- 
ganj was itself founded by the ennobled slave Yakut Klnin, of whom some- 
thing will be said in the Yakutganj article. Here, on the land&^of Sanauli 
village, he built a street, a mosque, and the hostel. An inscription on one of 
the last’s now demolished portals showed that the date of the foundation was 
1739-40. 


Makrandnagar, a suburb of Kanauj, stands on the crossing of the Grand 
Trunk and unmetalled Tirwa-Kanauj roads, 31 miles south-east of Fatehgarh. 
It had in 1872 a population of 623 inhabitants; 

^The village consists almost entirely of the houses and shops lining either 

side of the Grand Trunk Road. It has no special 
Buildings and house-tax. . , . . , . 

market. days, and is indeed little more than *a tempo- 
rary halting-place for traffic and travellers. Its chief claim to notice is the 
house-tax levied under Act XX. of 1856. In 1878-79 this tax, with a balance 
of Rs. 2 from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 2/8. The expendi- 
ture, which was principally on police and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 15^. 
The village in the same^$ar contained 167 houses, of which 115 were assessed 
with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 2-6-4 per house assessed and Re. 0-7-1 


1 Supra f pp. 162-63. 2 1 J .2U7* 
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per head of population. The rate per inhabitant was higher than in any 
other town of the district. 

Makrandnagar has an elementary ( halkabandi ) school. Once perhaps 
an integral part of Kanauj city, it still shows a few traces of antiquity. The 
now almost dry Stiraj-kund or Sun-pond to the south-east of the village is an 
ancient place of worship and the scene of a fair in August and September 
(Bh&don). Close beside it is a temple of Shiva which is said to have replaced 
an older shrine. To the south-west of the village are three mounds covered 
with broken bricks and pottery, and under a tree on the south mound, which 
is sacred to Maor&ri Devi, might some years ago have been seen a good deal 
of fragmentary sculpture. 

Founded on the lands of Muhsanpur-M&rahri, Gadanpur-Baddu, Kutlu- 
pur, and Yusufpur-Bhagw&n, the modern village was 
History. named, after its founder, Makrand Rai Kbatri or 

KAyath, governor of Kanauj in the reign of Alamgir (1658-1707). He will bo 
remembered also as tho excavator of the Khanta Nula which connects the 
Ganges and Kdli Nadi. 1 

MfRAN Sara' r, Miran-ki-Sanii, or Sar&i Miran, the head-quarters of the 
Kanauj tahsil and munsifi, stands on tho Grand Trunk Road, 32 miles south- 
east of Fatehgarh. Like the place last described, it is a suburb of Kanauj 
city, from which it is twb miles distant. Like Makrandnagar, too, it is 
connected with that city by an unmetalled line which crosses the Grand Trunk 
Road within its limits. Its population amounted in 1872 to 2,021 souls. 

Tho building containing the tahsili and first-class police-station stands 
beside the great road. The tahsili school and the 
dispensary will bo found hard by. The othor public 
institutions are the munsifs qourt, the imperial post-office, and the fine old 
masonry hostel or sar&i which' giyes the place its name. North-west of the 
village, beside the Grand Trunk Road, lies an encamping-ground for troops; 
and a station on the light railroad which will travel along that highway is 
already in course of construction. 

The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 1878-79 the housc- 

tax thereby imposed, with a trifling balanco from the 
House- tax. » _ . ^ «« 

previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 341. lne 

expenditure, which was chiefly on public works (Rs. 90), police, and conser- 
vancy, amounted to Rs. 258. In the same year the village Contained 380 
houses, and of these 144 were assessed with the tax; tho incidence whereof 

17 . 


Buildings. 
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was Rs. 2-5-0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-8 per head of population. Mi- 
ran Sar&i is remarkable for no special trade or manufacture. It has no fixed 
market days. It owes its present importance merely to its position on a great 
line of traffic, and to the consequent possession of several Government offices. 

Miran Sar&i, or the Sayyids hostelry, was founded in 1683 by Sayyid 
Muhammad Kanauji, already mentioned as buried at 
Kanauj. His Son is buried here beside the hostelry 
itself. The tomb stands in an enclosed .garden. 

MiyAnganj, a market village of tabsxl Kanauj, stands midway between the 
Ganges and the Grand Trunk Road, beside the unmetalled line from Malidi- 
ghat on the former to Jaganowatal on the latter. It is also the terminus of 
another unmetalled highway from Thatia. Its distance south-east of Fateh- 
garh is 40 miles, and its population in 1872 was 2,092 souls. 

Now an agricultural settlement of no great importance, Miyanganj has a 
fourth-class police-station, district post-office, and ele- 
hou»e 4 ax gS> trade> aDd mentary (halkabandi) school. The commodities sold 

at the markets, held every Wednesday and Saturday, 
are chiefly grain, vegetables, and cotton. As at the two places last described, 
the Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force. During 1878-79 the house-tax 
thereby imposed, with a trifling balance from the previous year, gave a total 
income of Rs. 538. The expenditure, which was chiefly on public works 
(Rs. 140), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 296. Of the 455 houses 
in the village, 202 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being Rs. 2-10-7 
per house assessed and Re. 0-4-1 per head of population. 

Miy&nganj owes its foundation and name to Miyan or Khwdja Alm&s Ali, 
who governed Kanauj under the rule of Oudh (1775- 
History* 1801). With a view pfobably of watching the Ganges 

he established here a cantonment, and the presence of troops soon resulted in 
the growth of a ganj or market. 

Muhammadabad or Muhamdabad, the village which gives its name to 
the par^nah so called, stands on the metalled Rewar branch of the Grand 
Trunk Rbad, 12 miles west-south-west of Fatehgarh. On it converge other 
highways of the unmetallod second and third classes. The population, 1,233 
in 1865, had by 1872 risen to 1,518. 

Muhammadabad has a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, ono 
encamping-ground for troops, another for carts, and a 
Buildings, and sar fo 0 r inn for natives. It is important as the first 

halting-place on the road from Farukhabad to Agra, 
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and at night is always crowded with carts. It has little*trado of its own, but 
markets are held every Sunday and Thursday. The Chaukid&ri Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force. During 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Rs. 106 from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 377. 
The expenditure, which was mostly on public works (Rs. 801, police, and con- 
servancy, amounted to Rs. 198. Of the 348 houses in the village, 72 were- 
assessed with the tax; the incidence being Rs. 3-12-1 per house assessed, and 
Re. 0-2-10 per head of population. The rate per house was higher than in 
any other town of the district. 

The name of Muhammadabad is derived" |pom that of its founder Muham- 
mad, first Nawub of Farukhabad. Taking up land in 
the five villages of Rohila, Takipur, Kabirpur, Mu- 
hammadpur, and Kilmapur, he in 1713 built thereon a castle and market-street. 
The former was erected on the old mound called Kal-ka-khera, which the 
Chandel R&jputs had of yore made the base of their operation against the abo- 
riginal Bhyars. But it had afterwards been granted by the Raja of Khor 
to the Kharowa Kayath kanungos of parganah Shamsabad. When Muhammad 
was a struggling cavalier of fortune, he had failed to persuade kamingo ITar 
Prashfid to deceitfully enter him as revenue-free holder of a village now in 
Eta. The refusal was remembered when the Naw&b rose to power. Seizing 
the Kayath’s land, he built thereon the castle; and in one of its bastions, still 
known as Rai sahib kd Burj, kanungo Har Prashad Rai was built up alive. 
This tower or bastion, which was selected as a station of the Great Trigonome- 
trical Survey, is the only remaining part of Muhammad’s stronghold. But 
the old abandoned building and the lake beneath it were, until the great 
rebellion, held by the Naw&b for the time boing. Ten years later, in 1867, 
Muhammadabad became the head-quarters of a tahsil. But this was removed 
in 1869, when atahsildar was restored to Aligarh across the Ganges. 

Muhammadabad, a pargar^Lh’of the head-quarters tahsil, is bounded on the 
north-east by Pahara, on the north-west and south-west by Shamsabad east, and , 
on the south-east by Bhojpur, all parganahs of its own tahsil. Its total area by 
the latest official statement (1878) was 51 square miles and 197 acredf its total 
population by the census (1872) was 23,542 souls. But of both area and 
population details will be given hereafter. The parganah contains 63 estates 
distributed over 49 villages; and the averago area of the latter is 670 acres. 

The physical and agricultural features of Muhammadabad have been 

Physical and agricultural described in the article on its enclosing tahsil. The 
features. parganah lies wholly on the upland watershed of the 
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and K&li Nadi; and the former river indeed bounds large portions of 
its north-eastern frontier. For a considerable breadth within that frontier, 
through Pipargdon and into parganah Bhojpur, runs the sandy belt above the 
stream. But all the remaining soil is exceptionally fertile loam, interspersed 
with saline plains. From the lagoons of this loamy tract the Math wan and 
Girwa watercourses pass south-eastwards into Bhojpur. 

The metalled or first-class Bewar Branch of, the Grand Trunk Road runs 
Communications and north-eastward through- the whole length of the par- 
tracle ’ ganah. From Pattia it' itself throws forth a metalled 

branch to Farukhabad, and at Mohammad abad it is crossed by a second-class 
unmetalled road passing north-westwards through the whole breadth. Through 
Muliammadabad, and through the northern and eastern corners of the par- 
ganah, run unmetalled third-class lines. The principal villages are Muham- 
madabad and Pipargaon; 1 but the principal market for the agricultural produce 
of the parganah is Farukhabad, over the frontier in Pahara. Besides its agri- 
cultural produce, whose general nature has been shown in the tahsil article, Mu- 
hammadabad has little or nothing wherewith to tempt commerce. Its manu- 
factures are merely the necessaries of life, as that term is understood by a poor 
population spending most of their time out-of-doors. Rude agricultural imple- 
ments, rough veksels*of pottery or the baser metals, and coarse cloth — these 
almost exhaust the list. 


According to the census of 1872, parganah Muhammadabad contained 

93 inhabited villages, of which 60 had Jess than 200 
Population. . 

inhabitants; 24 between 200 and 500; 6 between 500 
and 1,000; 2 between 1,000 and 2,000; and one between 2,009 and 3,000. 
The total population numbered, us already mentioned, 23,54$ souls (10,459 
females), giving 462 to the»square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 22,700 Hindus, of whom 10,079 were ferhales ; and 842 Musalmans (380 
females'. Distributing the Hindu population ainongst the four great classes,^ 
the census shows 1,409 Brahmans (629 females), 4,212 Rajputs (1,703 females), 
aud 115 Baniyas (44 females); whilst the great mass of the population is 
included jin “ the other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 16,964 
souls (7, fbs females). The principal Brahman sub-division is the Kanaujia 
(1,330). The R&jputs belong to the Rathor (1758), Gaur (227), Baghel(14), 


1 Though a considerable village, Pipargaon has no claims to notice in a separate article. Its 
population amounted in 1872 to 2,079 persons, excluding those who dwelt in nine outlying 
hamlets. The pipdl trees from which it probably derives its name are not exceptionally nu- 
merous. The Niltumbhs of the village boast that after the rout of the Mariettas in 1805, 
they plundered Holkar’s camp of some golden images and other spoil. 
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Chauh&n (42), Bais (67), Tomar (7), Sengarh (6), Bhadauria (17), Chandel 
(682), Gahawar (4), Kachhw&ha (2), Nikumbh, Chamargaur, Gorkhariya, Xju- 
dhiabasi, and Bbandel clans; the Baniyas to the Xjadhiab&nsi (89) sub-divi- 
sion. The other cartes, which exceed in'number one thousand souls each, 
are the Cliamar (2,538), Kachhi (1,679), Ahir (3,069), Gadariya (1,520), and 
Kisiin (2,068). The following have less than one thousand numbers each 
Kayath, Hajjdm, Bharbhunja, Teli.Dhuna, Kahur, Kalal, Dhobi, Barhai, Lohdr, 
Darzi, Joshi, Sonar, Mali, Ivhakrob, Kumh&r, and Kori. Those Musalmdns 
whose class is specified arc distributed amongst Shaikhs (458), Pathdns (216), 
and Sayyids (15). * 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 

Occupations. . ^ 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

57 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like; 
650 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer- 
men, &c. ; 2GG to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and trades- 
men of all sorts ; 5,538 to the agricultural class ; and 1,0G6 to the industrial or 
artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 755 persons returned as labourers 
and 79 persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, 
irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 2,598 as landholders, 12,41G as 
cultivators, and 8,528 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 230 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 13,083 souls. 
Of all the villages in the parganah but one is revenue-free. In making 
proposals for the current assessment of land-revenue, 
Mr. C. A. Elliott thus classifies the past and present 
areas of Muhammadabad : — % 


Land- revenue. 


Area classed as 

At the profes- 
sional revenue 
survey, 1836. 

At the unskilled 
survey of 1845. 

At the unskilled 
survey for the 
present assess-, 
ment, 1805-6 8. 


A ores. 

Acres. 

.Acres. 

Unassessable (Barren, ponds, roads, 

6,868 

11,274 

J 1,002 

, revenue- free, &c.) 




in w 1 Old fallow ... ... 

9,740 

2,518 

1,774 

| g ] New do. ••• •«. 

478 

1,959 

743 

◄ ( Cultivated ... ... . ••• 

15,049 

16,107 

19,329 

Total assessable * ... 

25,267 

20,684 

warn 

Grand Total 

82,135 

32,406* 

1 32,848 


1 It is not clear lnw this total was obtained. The addition together of tho unasscssable and 
assessable areas yields 31,858 only. 
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The total last given is but 11 acres greater than that of the late official 
statement. Changes in the parganah boundary and transfers of villages to 
Shamsabad East render any exact comparison between past and present mea- 
surements difficult; but there is no doubt that both tillage and irrigation have 
increased greatly in the last half century. Of the cultivated area, 63 per 
cent, is returned as watered. Above 1 have been described the general princi- 
ples which Mr. Elliott adopted in framing the current assessment ; and repe- 
tition is superfluous. Suffice it to say that he grouped the soils of the different 
villages into corresponding classes (har) more or less minutely sub-divided, 
and that ho assumed for each sub-division the rent-rate shown in the fol- 
lowing table : — 


Class and sub-division of soil, l 




Watered gauhdn (2 classes) 

• •• 

1,875 | 

tin watered do. do. 

• 

414 

Watered loam (2 classes) 

• •• 

14,830 | 

Unwatered do. do. 


6,259 J 

Watered sand 2 


834 

Unwatcred do. (3 classes) 

... 

7,781 | 

Tarai (2nd class) 3 


410 

Total 

til j 

32,4*29 


Assumed . 


Bent- rate per paka high a. 

Resultant 
ten tal. 


Ks. 

From Rs. 6-0 (1st class) to Rs. 4-8 

| 9,150 

(2nd class) 

Ks. 3-0 

1 ,*242 

From Rs. 4-0 (1st class) to Ks. 2-8 
(2nd class) ... ... ... 

, \ 43,006 

Rs. 2-4 (]st class) ... ... 

| 11,857 

He. 1-8 (2nd class) ... ... 

Rs. 2-4 

1,876 

From Ks. 2-0 (1st class) to Rc. 0-12 

| 10,563 

(3rd class) 

Its. 2-0 ... , 

820 


78,514 


The meaning of the words gauhdn and tardi has been explained in the 
tahsil article. A paka biglia has been already defined as about f ths of an 
acre. 

The assumed rates were, as a rule, about 2 annas in the rupee higher than 
those actually paid. Deduced from the total of the last column at 50 per 
cent., the revenue would have reached Its. 39,257. But in applying the rates 
village by village, it was often, as Mr. Elliott anticipated, found needful to 
reduce them. The demand actually fixed was Its. 36,900, excluding Rs. 500 
payable to grantees; hut later augmentations have increased it by Rs. 68. 
As at first imposed it showed an increase erf 107 per cent, on the expiring 
revenue (Rs. 33,770). Its incidence per acre was lie. 1-2-3 on the total, 
Re. 1-12-0 on the assessable, and Rs. 2-1-S on the cultivated area. On 
cultivation the expiring demand had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-13-11 per 

ipp. 100-101. # By a Blip of the pea the rent-rate report terms this dry, * No 

first class. 


41 
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^acre. Though not yet sanctioned by Government, the ne>v demand has been 
in provisional force since the autumn of 1871. 

The cesses levied in addition to the revenue for police, roads, other local 
Ceggeg % objects and village accountants’ fees, here reached 

Rs. 5,746. They were assessed, as usual, on untaxcd 
as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for accountants’ 
fees, and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 

Amongst the landlords who pay the revenue, Rfijputs predominate easily, 
^ , owning no less than 42 out of the total 49 villains 

These Rajputs belong chiefly to the Nikumbh Ohardel, 
and Rath or clans. The principal forms of tenure arc bhaydchdra and other 
jjatildari properties. The number of bhayachara estates is most probably 
greater than in any other parganah of the district. Of the cultivated area 28 
per cent, is tilled by the proprietors themselves, whose average individual farm 
(7*30 acres) is larger than in any other' parganah of the district. To what 
extent land changed hands during the term of the last settlement, and at what 
price, may be seen from the following statement : — 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Keren ue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase of 
revenue. 

Mortgage 

• il 

••• 

3,0*28 

8,453 

26,532 

8 12 2 

7 7 

Private Bale ... 



6,316 

6,716 

54,210 

10 8 0 

B'l 

Public auction 

... 

... 

1,922 

2,353 

13,182 

6 16 10 

6$ 


Something under a third of the parganah, then, changed owners. The price 
of the land was comparatively low ; but this cheapness may be ascribed to the 
number of estates cultivated by large proprietary bodies. A new man who 
bought a share in one of these ancient corporations would find the investment 
less pleasant than he could wish. 

The tenantry are chiefly Rajputs, Ahirs, Br&hmans, Kisans, Cham&rs, and 
Kfcchhis. Of the total cultivation 48 per cent, is 
held by tenants with rights of occupancy and 24 by 
tenants-at-will. The largest average holding, next to that of the cultivating 
landlord, is that of the resident occupancy tenant (6 acres). In comparing 
the conditions of 25 villages ad? the openings of the past and current assess- 
mentis, Mr. Elliott found that # the tenantry had been affected by much the 
same charges as in 13hojpur: — “ The enormous increase in occupancy rights 
the non-increase in the number of cultivators, although the area occupied by 
them has increased considerably ; the higher rates paid by tenants with rights 
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compared with tenants-at-will ; a very large increase in rent-rate, Re. 0-10-8 
per acre, or 20 per cent.” The rise in rent-rate is attributed to the great 
increase of irrigation ; but Mr. Elliott thinks that this rise has not kept pace 
with the actual improvement of the land. The rental paid by tenants to pro- 
prietors, including the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the proprietors 
themselves, is returned as Rs. 69,060 ; and it has been seen that the rental 
assumed for purposes of assessment did not amount to very much more. 

The general history of Muhammadabad has been woven into that of the 
district; and we here confine ourselves to details of 
tribal or fiscal interest. The earliest and most impor- 
tant R&jput colony was that of the Nikumbhs. Tradition says that 700 years 
ago, or about the end of the 1 2th century, their ancestors M&n and Sahraj 
Rajput colonies. The migrated hither from Narwal in Sarh-Salempur of 
Nikumbhs Cawnpore. They had been invited by the king of 

Kanauj to extirpate the aboriginal Bhyars ; and so well did they accomplish 
their task that they were allowed to settle in 24 of the conquered villages. 
Sahraj and Man settled respectively at Dahliya and Kureli, while Daraunda 
they bestowed on their Brahman family priest. Their descendants still hold 
14 villages, of which the chief is Pipargaon, and their possessions once included 
almost the whole of the extinct Pipargaon parganah. 

The next settlement was that of the Chandels, founded about the 
beginning of the 13th century in Muhammadabad 
proper. Their ancestor, Sabhajit, 1 is said to have come 
northwards from Shiiirajpur of Cawnpore, with Parjan, the founder of Khor or 
Shamsabad. Enlisting the aid of one Sabhal Ahir, he ejected the Bhyars 
from 27 villages, of which his descendants still hold 10. But those descend- 
ants can trace an unbroken pedigree only so far as one Baigu Singh, who 
flourished some eight generations ago. The head-quarters of the modem 

Chandels are at KilnCpur. The Ahir ally, who came 
from parganah Bhongiion of Mainpuri, was in return for 
his services allowed to settle in Rohilla of this parganah. Here his descendants, a 
numerous proprietary body, still flourish. Their p<inchdyats , or village councils, 
once enjoyed so wide a fame that disputes lor many miles round were referred 
to them. “To this day,” writes Mr. Evans, “the Alurs have abstained from 
applying to the courts, and settle their own • differences ; but their influence 
with their neighbours has passed away.” 

1 In this district bis name is not known ; nn<! that name lias been taken from the t\wn- 
pore records of the clan. See Gazetteer, VI., oi», rt se<j. 


anTJI Chanel** 


Ahirs. 
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When about the middle of the 15tli century Shamsdbad was finally lost to 
_ * its Rathor dynasty. Udaichand, the descendant of 

Parjau, settled at Modhain this parganah. His descend- 
ants spread over 8 villages which they still retain. His grandfather, Karan, 
their introductions the had already established in this parganah two existing 
Brahmans and Kayaths. families of Kanaujia Brahmans, tho Dikshits ol 

Ilamirpur and the Dubes of Bararikh. But these are not the only landholders 
who trace their possessions to the munificence of the Klior R&thors. Tlio 
Kharowa Kayaths, who now hold the single village of Muhammadpur, aver 
that they once received from that dynasty 26 others. According to one 
account they entered tlio service of the Bliyars, treacherously murdered their 
masters, and seized these villages; 1 according to their own story, the villages 
were won in honest fight. But what these villages were none can say. 

The Gaurs are a 16th century importation, who, like the Rathors, encroached 
upon the possessions of older Rajput colonies. Their 
one village (Tcra) in this parganah was one of the SI 
obtained by the first colonist, Snrhe. But of this hero something has been 
already said in the article on parganah Bhojpur. 

Until the rule- of the first Ban gash Nawab (1713-43) the whole of this 
pay gan ah formed a part of ShamsabaJ. But from the latter tract Muhammad 
severed Pipargaon as a fief for his favourite wife. To him Muhammadabad 
owes its name ; but its existence as a separate parganah dates oply from its 
cession to the British (1802). At the recent settlement of lan<3f ,i£vehye 
Pipargaon and Muhammadabad were merged into one parganah, bearing the 
name of the latter. On the divisions thus united had been assessed, at former 
British settlements,- the following demands:-— At the first, Rs. 28,120; at the 
second, Rs. 30,822 ; at the third, Rs. 30,551 ; at the fourth, Rs. 30,802 ; at 
the fifth, Rs. 34,867 ; and at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 33,003. 

Nawa'bganj, a village of parganah Shamsabad (West), stands beside 
tbe crossing of two unmetalled or second-class roads, 15 miles west-north- 
west of Fatehgarh. It had in 1872 a population of 574 souls only, as against 
836 in 18<»5 ; and the house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 has been abolished. 
But Naw&bganj has still a third-class police-station and district post-office. 

It was founded in 1838 by Jafari Begam, wife of Nawab Dulla of Shams- 
abad. This lady, who is still living, has been already 
mentioned as the largest revenue-free holder in the 


History. 


1 To a similar piece of treachery arc ascribed the possessions of the fcaksena Kdyatlw 
in Karo pi l, See article on that parganah. 
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district; 1 The name of Naw&bganj, or Naw&b’s market, belongs in strict 
accuracy only to the street of shops. The villages on which it stands are 
Bartal and Ghanipur. 

NlMKARORl, or Nibkarori, is a biggish market village of parganah Behar, or 
Shamsabad East. Standing on the crossing of two ( unmetal] ed) third-class 
roads, 16 miles west-south-west of Fateligarh, it had in 1872 a population of 
1,782 inhabitants. 

NSmkarori has a fourth-class police-station and district post-office. Its 
markets are held every Friday and Saturday. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 
1856) is in force, and during 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Rs. 2 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 238. The 
expenditure, which was chiefly on public works (Rs. 40), police, and conser- 
vancy, amounted to Rs. 183. Of the 390 houses in the village, 94 were assessed 
with the tax, the incidence whereof wasRs. 2-8-2 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-1 
per head of the population. The name of ‘‘ Ten Million Nims” is derived 
from the trees whose foliage still lends a graceful shade to the main street. 
The village stands on rising ground, and its woods must therefore have forced 
themselves all the more conspicuously on the notice of the original namegiver. 

PAHA'RA, a parganah of the Farukhabad or Head-quarters tahsil, is 
bounded on the east-nortli-east by the Ganges, which divides it from the 


Aligarh tahsil; on the north-west by parganah Shamsabad West of the Kaim- 
ganj tahsil; and on the south-west by parganahs Shamsabad East, Muhammad- 
aba$£ au$ JJiiojpur of its own tahsil. Its total area, by the latest official state- 
ment (1878), was 42 square miles and 154 acres ; its total population, by the 
census (1872), was 112,400 souls. But of both area and population details 
will be given hereafter. The parganah contains 137 estates distributed 
over 63 villages ; and the average area of the latter (326 acres) is smaller than 
in any other parganah of the district. 

The physical and agricultural features of Palmra have, as usual, been 
detailed in the article on its enclosing tahsil. Except 
its small northern corner, which lies in the lowland 
basin of the Ganges, the whole tract is perched on the uplands above the cliff 
once cut by that river. It is indeed from the Pahdra or high bank of the 
Ganges that the parganah derives its name. The soil is chiefly sand, whose 
character in the neighbourhood of Farukhabad and Fateligarh has been com- 
pletely changed by high farming. On the south-west the parganah is bounded 
chiefly by the little river Bagar. It may be said, therefore, to lie on the water- 


Physical and agricul- 
tural features. 


1 Supra p, 104. 
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shed of Bagar and Ganges, The slope of the Bagar basin extends almost up to 
the city walls; and cultivation, both on that slope and on the edge of the Ganges 
cliff, is harassed by a system of ravines gnawing their way up from the rivers. 

In communications Pahdra is richer than any other parganah of the dig- 
Communications and Almost its whole area is intersected by metalled 

trade - roads connected with the native city of Farukhabad 

or the British station of Fatehgarh. But of these highways the most impor- 
tant are the Gursahaiganj, Rohilkhand Trunk, and Kaimganj roads. Along 
that first named will shortly travel the light railway from Cawnpore, with a 
station at Fatehgarh and terminus at Farukhabad. The only unmetalled 
roads are three third-class lines converging eastwards on that city. The crops 
of its market-gardens, and the manufactures of Farukhabad, are the principal 
products of Pahara. Farukhabad and Fatehgarh are, of course, its principal 
markets. For further information on the trade of the parganah the reader 
is referred to the separate articles on those places. Owing to their presence, 
the population is extremoly dense ; but this leads us to census statistics. 

According to the census of 1872 Pahara contained 123 inhabited villages, 

*' , of which G7 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 3G between 

Population 200 an( ] 599 ; 16 between 500 and 1,000 ; 2 between 

1,000 and 2,000 ; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. Two towns, Fatehgarh 
and Farukhabad, had populations exceeding 13,000 and 65,000 respectively. 
The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 112,400 souls (54,545 
females^, giving 2,G13 to the square mile. Classified accord ingp*td. religion 
there were 87,051 Hindiis, of whom 41,500 were females; 24,891 Musalmans 
(12,817 females), and 458 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, the census shows 8, GIG Brahman, (4,177 
females), ^,126 Rajputs (823 females), and 4,707 Baniyas (2,311 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the other castes” of the 
returns, which show a total of 71,602 souls (34,189 females). The principal 
Brahman sub-divisions are the Kanaujia (6,638), Gaur, Sanadh, and Sarasvat. r 
The Rajputs belong to the Rathor (107), Baghel ^561), Gaur (91), Chauhan 
(351), Bais (56), Tomar (78), Bhadauriya (26), Kateliriya (145), Gaharwar 
(38), Chandel (17), Ponwar (76), Sombansi (73), Kachhwaha (91, Nikumbh 
and Sengarh clans ; l the Baniyas to the Xjudhiabasi (140), Agarvval, Saraogi, 
Rastogi, Dhusar, Ummar, Ghoai, Baranwar, Mahesri, Chausaini, and Galiar- 
wal sub-divisions. The other castes, exceeding in number one thousand souls 
each, are theKayath (3,052), Chamar (7,379), Hajjam (2,16G), Kachhi 
1 The census altogether ignores the Bamtclas, who arc common enough in the parganah. 
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Bharbhunja (1,022), Teli (1,751), Dhuna (1,133), Kahar (4,585), Ahir (3,264), 
Gadariya (1,522);* Kisfin (9,392), Kal&l (3,631), Dhobi (1,272), Barhai 
(1,561), Lohar (2,077), Sonar (1,451), Kliakrob (1,833), Kori (1,S16), and 
Kurmi (4,617). The following have less than one thousand members each:— 
Darzi, Joshi, Mali, Tamboli, Bari, Bhat, Kumhar, Cliak, Nat, Baheliya, 
Bairfigi, Patwa, Mochi, Halwai, Gosain, Kasera, Khatri, Kumhar, Chhipi, 
S&dh, Bansphor, and Jat. The Musalmiins are distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(12,642), Shyyids (2,021), Pathans (8,585), and Mughals (485). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 90 

belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like; 1,418 
to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, 
&c . ; 495 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of 
all sorts; 4,358 to the agricultural class; and 1,650 to the industrial or artisan. A 
sixth or indefinite class includes 3,43S labourers and 388 persons of no speci- 
fied occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 2,772 as landholders, 12,700 as cultivators, and 96,928 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 5,777 males as able to read and 
write out of a total male population numbering 57,855 souls. 

Of the estates in the parganah about 30 are revenue-free. In discussing the 
current assessment of revenue, Mr. O. A. Elliott thus 


I*ud revenue. 


classifies the past and present areas of Pahara : — 


Area classed as 

At the profes- 
sional revenue 
survey, 1835. 

At the unskilled 
survey for re- 
vision of as- 
sessment, 1845. 

At the unskill- 
ed survey for 
the current 
assess m e n t , 
1865. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Unassrssable. — (Barren, revenue- 




free, &c. 

7,552 


4,539 

£ „• ( Old fallow 

1,765 


2,598 

g g < New do. ... ... 

308 

643 

504 

^ « ( Cultivated ... ... 

9,985 

11,428 

12,865 

Total assessable ... 

12,058 

14,621 

15,987 

Grand Total ... 

19,410 

23,971 

20,526 
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Unless by fluvial action, it is hard to explain the decrease in total area 
since 1845. But other facts would lead us to expect an increase. Thus the 
single village of Bhimpur has grown by alluvion from 65 to 928 acres, former 
measurements seem'to have excluded the nawab’s hunting-ground (ramnci); 
but this has been escheated, and now appears as an assessed village of 747 
acres. As the total area of 1865 still excludes the city, civil station, and can* 
tonments, it cannot be compared with that of the late official statement. The 
increase of cultivation is reckoned at nearly 30 per cent. Of the present area 
26 per cent, is returned as watered. 

Above have been described the general principles on which Mr. Elliott framed 
the current assessment, and recapitulation is needless. Enough to mention 
that he divided the parganah into three circles ( chak), grouping the soils of 
each village and circle into corresponding classes ( liar ) more or less minutely 
sub-divided. The rent-rates which he next assumed for each class and circlo 


may be shown thus : — 


v • ’ 

Circle. 


-a — — 4r 

% 

1. Suburban, or tract 

surrounding Fa- 
rukhabad and Fa- 
tehgarh (4,160 
pa ft a bighas ). 

2. Upland, i e %% up- 

lands not includ- 
ed in circle 1 
(13,886 paka bi- 
ghas). 


3. Lowland, ie., all 
the lowlands ex- 
cept a small por- 
tion included in 
circle 1 (6,043 bi- 
ghas). 

Total 


Class. 


Gauhan , watered 
Ho, dry 

Loam, watered 
Do., dry 

Gauh&n, watered (two 
classes). 

Do, dry ... 

Loam, watered (two 

classes). 

Do., dry (two classes), 

Sand, watered 
Do , un watered (three 
classes). 

T ar&i. 

Gauhan (three classes)... 

Loam (two classes) ... 
Sand 

Flooded (two classes) ... 


Assumed . 


Rent-rate per paka bigha. 


Bs. a- 
9 0 
3 0 

6 0 
3 0 

from 6 0 (1st class) 

to 3 8 (2nd do.,) 

2 o 

} from 8 8 (1st class) 

to 3 0 (2nd do.,) 

* 8 (1st class) 

1 12 (2nd do.,) 
2 8 

from 1 12(lstcla8s) 
to 0 14 (3rd do ,) 

1 8 

! from 6 0 (1st class) 

to 1 8 (3rd do.,) 

3 6 (1st class) 

1 14 (2nd do.,) 

1 2 

from l 14 (1st class) 
to 12 (2nd do.,) 


Resultant rental. 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

} 

! 


IK 

23,220 

126 

8,718 

270 


7,532 

4 

9,284 

l,2lo 

G,583 

7,838 

273 

2,661 

3,681 

1,610 

2,027 

74,087 


The meaning of the terms gawhdn and tardi has been explained in the tah- 
gil article. It was there, too, mentioned that the loam is rather a highly 
improved sandy soil than an uctual mixture of clay and sand. A paka bigha 


i$ about four-sevenths of an acre. 
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Deducted from the total of the last column at 50 per cent., the revenue 
would have reached Rs. 37,018. But in applying the rates, village by village, it 
was often found needful to reduce them ; and the demand was actually fixed at 
Rs. 32,980 only, excluding Rs. 1,795 payable to grantees. A few later addi- 
tions had by the present year (1878-79) raised it to Rs. 34,059. As at first 
imposed it showed an increase of 12*6 per cent, on the expiring revenue 
(Rs. 30,873). Ite incidence per acre was Re. 1-10-5 on the total, Re. 1-14-2 on the 
assessable, and Rs. 2-12-3 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring 
demand had fallen at the rate of Rs. 2-7-1 per acre. Though not yet sanctioned 
by Government, the new demand has been collected since the autumn of 1871. 

The cesses levied in addition to the land-revenue for police, roads, other 
district needs, and village accountant's fees, here reach 

Cesses 

Rs. 7,502. They were assessed as usual on un taxed 
as well as taxed land, at a rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for accountants* 
fees, and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 

The landlords who pay the revenue are chiefly Kurmis and Bamtela 
Rajputs. The former are settled for the rnpst part in 
Mr. Elliott's suburban circle; the latter, half of them 
converts to Islam, in the upland chak The most remarkijde points about 
the tenures arc the number of revenue-free estates, and the extent to which 
the ownership of these and others is sub-divided. Adding together the small 
untaxed plots whose yearly rentals fell short of Rs. 20 each, Mr. Elliott found 
that 1G5 acres were held by no less than 92 different people. Shares of 1£ 
and even 1} acres often appear in the proprietary registers of the Kurmi 
villages. Where properties are so minute, it is only natural that the number 
of proprietors who till their own land should be great. Twenty-five per cent* 
of the cultivated area is thus farmed, the average farm of each owner (3T2 
acres) being smaller than in any other parganah of the district. The Bamtela 
holders are described as fair agriculturists, although not such good agricultur- 
ists as the Kurmis. The following statement 1 shows to what extent and at 
what price land changed hands during the term of the last settlement : — 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Kevenue. 

Mortgage 

1,794 

3,689 

Private sale 

3,074 

6,5 6 

Public auction M . ••• 

2,113 

2,466 


(Price per acre 


Year’s 
purchase 
of rev enue. 


26 4 10 

26 6 7 
12 9 8 


1 Taken from Mr. Evans* Settlement Repot t , p. 20. 

42 
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About a third of the parganah, then, passed to new owners. The chief 
losers have been the Bamtelas; the chief gainers, S&dhs, Baniyas, K&yaths, 
and other classes engaged in business or the public service. Since the cession 
(1802) to British rule^thc Kurmis have held their ground. Amongst moneyed 
men of the city there exists a keen competition for land, and the price of 
that commodity has steadily risen. The poverty of the lowland soil still 
keeps down the average, but Mr. Elliott has known small shares in the 
suburban circle sell for over 100 years’ purchase of their revenue. 

Of the classes which constitute the tenantry, Kachhis, Kisiins, Chaimirs, 

a nd Kurmis are numerically strongest. Of the total 
And tenant. ' . . . . - , . . . . , 

cultivation, 46 per cent, is held by tenants with rights 

of occupancy, and 29 per cent, by tenants-at-will. The largest average tenant- 

holding is, as usual, that of the resident occupancy tenant (2*25 acres). It 

need hardly be said that a tract so rich, so thickly peopled, and so close to its 

market as Palnira, pays very high rents. The highest are those paid by 

Kachhis on some orchard lands below the city wall. Here a yearly sum of 

over Rs. 0 is sometimes paid for a single acre. Mr. Elliott reckons that 

during the term of the last settlement there wafe a general rise of alx-nt 40 

per cent, in rent& "The rise is due to a very rude competition, or a coarse 

rule-of-thumb sort of logic, and arises, not from the application of the true 

theory of rent, nor from any clear ratioeinativo perception by the zamhvhu 

that the change of circumstances entitles him to more; but from the rough 

general way of arguing that such a cultivator is fat and can be squeezed/ 

Mr. Elliott compares this to the old Marhatta system of “turban” assessment 

which increased the tribute payable by anv village whose headman win 

observed wearing a respectable head-dress. It is the best cultivator, ami iml 

the spendthrift, whose rent is most often enhanced. The rental paid b) 

tenants to proprietors, including the hypothetical rent of lands tilled by the 

proprietors themselves, is returned as Rs. 67,5G7; and it has been seen him 1 

the rental assumed for purposes of assessment did not amount to very mud 

more. 

For the general history of Palmra the reader must consult that of tin. 


History. 


district at large. All that space here permits us is 


few details of tribal and fiscal interest. The oarliosl 
apd only colonization of which traditions exist was that of the low Rajput" 
called Bamtelas. They assert that frtfni 11 to 10 generations ago their ances- 
tor, Gandramakh, a Basiya Rajput, came hither from Gomla in Omm. 
Striking an average of 13 i generations, we might place his arrival about 430 
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years back; but tbe number of descents seems exaggerated, 1 and it would be well 
to defer his appearance until later. One legend relates that, having come to bathe 
in the Ganges, he as usual presented his wife to the officiating Brahmans, 
and afterwards redeemed her as usual with a large sum of money. But in res- 
toring her, the Brahman* imposed the condition that her descendants should be 
called Bamtela. Another story accounts for the name on the ground that 
the Bamtelas are descended from a Brahman woman whom Gandramdkh 
forced to become his concubine. But in either case the tribal appellation is 
connected with the word Bamhau or Brahman. 

Gandramakh established hinself as R&ja in the castle of Maud, afterwards 
a stronghold of the Farukhabad Naw&b. His children and grandchildren spread 
over CO villages, that is over almost the whole pargana. It is customary to 
divide their former possessions into the Eight and the Fifty-two villages. In 
the former, which lie west of the city, they are still prominent, mustering most 
strongly in Baraun village. But in only thirteen of the Fifty-two can any trace 
of them be found. Many of these 52 villages were indeed included in Farukh- 
abad, when, to avenge his father-imlaw’s murder, Nawab Muhammad founded 
that city on the Bamtela laijds (1714). 

At that time there still existed a Bamtela Raja; but thenceforward the 
Bamtela power paled before that of the Pathans, and the raj became extinct. 
The Bamtelas have steadly lo„; ground, even since British rule was introdu- 
ced, and now hold only 14 villages. 

Pah&ra was once a tappa of pargana Bhojpur; but the Nawab Muhammad 
just mentioned detached it as dower-land for his wives (173G). It has ever 
since remained a separate fiscal division, and at cession (1802) became the 
hesd-quarters pargana of its present district. The demands assessed on Pahara 
at the various British settlements of land-revenue have been as follows: At the 
first, Rs. 17,817; at the second, Rs. 18,269; at the third, Rs. 18,371; at the 
ftn^rth* Rs. 19,108; at the fifth, Rs. 29,351; and at the revision of the fifth, 
Rs. 27,885. The sixth or current assessment has been described above. 

Paramnagau or Muhammadganj, the village which gives its name to the 
parganah so called, stands on the junction of two oart-t racks or fourth-class roads, 
about 9 miles south-east of Fatehgarh. It had in 1872 but 792 inhabitants, 
even when the 123 denizens of an outlying hamlet were included. 

Though it possesses a fourth-class police-station, Paramnagar is in fact little 
more than a hamlet itself., After what Parana it w r as called is unknown; but 

1 Mr. Irvine mentions that the Awajpur Bamtelas, when questioned by the Settlement Officer, 
could not carry their genealogy back beyond six generations. 
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Boundaries) area, &c. 


when it first attracted the attention of Naw&b Muhammad Kh&n (1713-43) it 
was known as Dosia. He altered the name to Muhammadganj or Muham- 
mad’s market. 

Paramnagar, a parganah of the Aligarh tahsil, is bounded on the east by 
tahsil Bilgr&m of Hardoi ; on the north by parganah 
Kh&khatmau of its own tahsil; and on the west and 
south by the Ganges, which severs it from parganahs Pahara and Bhojpur of 
the head-quarters tahsil. Its total area by the latest official statement (1878) 
was 33 square miles and 119 acres ; its total population by the census (1872) 
was 13,987 souls. But of both area and population details will be given 
hereafter. The number of villages is 31 , and of estates 43, the average size 
of the former being 485 acres. 

For some idea of the physical and agricultural features of Paramnagar the 
Physical and agricultu* reader is referred to the article on its enclosing tahsil, 
ral features. Aligarh. The parganah is less overrun with branches 

of the Ganges and R&mganga than are the other divisions of that tahsil. But 
Communications and being nearer the junction of the two great rivers, the 
trade * southern part of Paramnagar is especially liable toflood- 

ing in seasons of heavy rain. Crossing the Ganges at Singinlmpur-ghtit, an 
unmetalled third-class road runs northwards through the whole length of the 
tract, passing the villages of Paramnagar, Savvasi, Kachhua-gara, and Nagla- 
Durga. Near the northern border it is crossed by another highway of the 
same class, eastward bound for Hardoi. Besides these there are five fourth-class 
lines or cart-tracks — two starting from Paramnagar, two from Nagla-Durga, 
and one from Sawasi. On the one which passes south-eastwards from Param- 
nagar stands the important village of Karhar. A t this and other villages just 
mentioned are held markets which provide a sale for the ono great product of 
the parganah— its crops. Its manufactures are those of saltpetre, coarse 
sugar and cloth, vessels of the baser . metals, and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

The population is not only ignorant but stupid. Mr. Elliott found amongst 
the landlords an extraordinary absenco of knowledge 
Population. as their own incomes and liabilities. Their sim- 

plicity on this point seemed genuine; for on many other subjects, such as the 
personal character of their neighbours, they were very far from reserved. They 
spend their money as it comes, without counting the cost and considering the 
future. The tenants not only do not know what rent their friends pay, but do 
not even know what rent they pay themselves. A folk of this sort is lamentably 
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liable to be fleeced by subordinate officials. It is hardly in underpaid human 
jqgture to resist the temptation of cheating men who so thoroughly lay them- 
selves open to being cheated. 

According to the census of 1872, parganah Paramnagar contained 70 
„ . .. ,. inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 200 


Census statistics. 


inhabitants ; 15 between 200 and 500; 4 between 


and 1,000; and 2 bptween 1,000 and 2,000. The total population numbered, as 
already mentioned, 13,927 souls (6,078 females), giving 437 to the square mile. 
Classified according to religion, there were 13,598 Hindus, of whom 5,907 were 
females; and 389 Musalmans (171 females). 

Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 2,106 Brahmans (954 females); 1,798 Rajputs (724 females); and 
2 Baninas* ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in “the 
other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 9,692 souls (4,229 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-divisions are the Kanaujia (1,918) and Gaur. The 
Rajputs belong to the Rathor (38), Gaur (41), Scngarh (12), Chauhan (69), 
Bais (712), Chandel (10), Katehriya (343), Gaharwdr (111), Pamv^r (22), 
and Bhimla clans. The other castes which exceed in number one thousand 
souls each are the Cliamdr (1,238), Kachhi (2,161), and Abir (1,871). The 
following have less than one thousand members each: — Kayath, Hajj&m, Bhar-. 
bbunja, Teli, Dhuna, Kahar, Gadariya, Kisan, Kalal, Dhobi, Barhai, Lohdr, 
Joshi, Bh/it, Khakrob, Kumhar, Kurmi, Bahelia, and Nuniya or Nunera. The 
Musalmans are distributed* amongst Shaikhs (217), Pathans (72), and Sayyids 
02 ). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
sajnq census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. s^dult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

10 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
275 t<vt£e domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washer- 
men, &cl; 182 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and trades- 
men of all sorts ; 3,875 to the agricultural class ; and 397 to tho industrial or 
artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 376 labourers and 49 persons of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 945 as landholders, 9,416 as cultivators, and 3,626 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational statis- 
tics, whioh are confessedly imperfect, show 139 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 7,909 souls. 

>The returns for Baniyas and Muslims seem defective. 
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No estate in the parganah is exempted from the payment ef land-revenue. 


Laud-revenue. 


In describing the current assessment Mr. Elliott thug 
classifies the past and present areas of Paramnagar:— 


% 

Area classed aS 

At the assess- 
ment of 1837. 

At the revision 
of assessment, 
1844. 

At measurement 
for current as- 
sessn^gnt, 1864. 

Unassessable (barren, ponds, &c„) .. 

25 » ( Old fallow 
g g 4 New do. 

^ < C Cultivated 

Total assessable 

Grand Total 

Acres. 

6,948 

1,202 

640 

10,252 

f* 

Aero®/ : 
8,006 
1,180 

1,271 * 

10,268 ? 

Acres. 

7,286 

1,554 

192 

( 9,950 

1 1,994 

12,669 

11,696 

17,942 

20,665 

18,932 


The total area last shown is more than 3^ square miles less than that of the 
new official statement; but an explanation of the decrease may bo found* in tho 
ravages of tho Ganges. Of the trtfcns-Gangetic parganahs, Paramnagar is the 
only one whose cultivated and assessable acreage has diminished since tho time 
of the last settlement. The only lands really barren and unassessable are the 
sandy beds, past or present, of rivers. But even these are not wholly unpro- 
ductive, being covered in places with such marketable growths as thatching- 
grass and tamarisk brushwood. Of tho present total area, 20 per [cent, is 
•returned as watered. 

. The current settlement was effected by Mr. C. A. Elliott, whose general 
method of assessment has been described once for all. 1 We need here linger 
only to give a few broad though special details. He divided tho villages into 
three circles (chafe), and arranged the soils of each village and circle in corre- 
sponding classes ( hdr ), more or less minutely sub-divided. The rent-rates which 
he next assumed for each class and circle may be(thus shown • 


Circle. 

Class. 

Assumed rate 
of rent per 
paka high*. 

TJ 

Circle. 

Class. 

Assumed rate 
of reut per 
paka bighrt. 

1. Ganges, includ- 
ing all villages 
or parts of vil- 
lages liable to 

Gauhdn •• 

Tardi •• 

Ks. 2-10 

Re. 1-14 

2. ( continued ) 

Flooded 
(2 classes) 

From Rs. 2-4 
(1st class) 
to Re. 1-2 
(2nd class.) 

Gangetic dilu- 
vion (1,00 1 
paka bighas . , 

Katri ... 

Ke, 0-15 

3. South bhur, 

or sandy south 
of thepargana, 
outside 1st cir- 

Gauhan 
(4 classes) 
Sand 

(3 classes) 

Rs. 4-8 (1st cl.) 
Re. 1-8 (4th cl.) 
Its. 2-4 (1st cl.) 
He. 1-2 (3rd cl.) 

*. North, i.e , the 
north of the 
parganab, ou t 
side the 1st* 
circle ( 2,6 62 
paka bighas.) 

Gauhan ... 

Loam 
(2 classes). 

Rs. 3-0 

From Re. 1-14 
(1st class) 
to Re. 1-8 
(2nd class.) 

cle (17,425 
paka bighas). 
The sandiness 
is due to silt 
deposited^Ay 
river! in 

Flooded 

Re. 1-8 

i 


1 Supra pp. 100-0*. 
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The meaning of the terms gauhdn , tardi, and katri has been explained in the 
article on tahsil Aligarh. A paka blgha has already been defined as about 
four-sevenths of an acre. The rates assumed rarely differed much from those 
actually paid. # 

Sanctioned by the Board of Revenue and applied to the assessable area, 
the assumed rates gave the pargana a total rental of Rs. 29,547. Deduced 
from that sum at 50 per cent., the revenue would have reached Rs. 14,773 ; 
but it was actually fixed at Rs. 15,316, and later arrangements have reduced 
its amount to Ra, 12,593. As at first imposed, it showed an increase of 4*5 per 
cent on the expiring revenue (Rs. 14,757). Its incidence per acre was Re. 
0-12-6 on the total, Re. 1-3-10 on the assessable, and Re. 1-7-8 on tlio culti- 
vated area. On cultivation the expiring demand had fallen at the rate of 
Re. 1-6-10 per acre. Though jaoj; yet formally sanctioned by Government, the 

new demand has been in force since the autumn of 1871. 

C63S69 

The cesses assessed at settlement for roads, police, and 
oilier local objects here reached Rs. 2,239-|, or 15 per cent, on the demand. 

The landlords who pay the revenue are chiefly Bais, Katinr, and Sombansi 
Rajputs. Most of the Katiars and Sombansfs live not 
in this parganab, but in the adjoining district of llardoi. 
When Oudh bad a native government of its own, they found it convenient to 
have a house on each sido of the border. The Raja of Hurdoi, the head of the 
Katidr clan, built 400 yard** within our boundary a fine house from which he 
could defy the Oudh tax-gatherers. As elsewhere in the Aligarh tahsil, patti- 
ddri and bhaydchdra tenures seem numerous, 1 and the sub-division of proprie- 
tary right is great. Of the cultivated area, 17 per cent, is tilled by tho pro- 
prietors themselves. But the, Rajputs are indifferent cultivators, and villages 
held by large bodies of their caste are not so fertile as those whoso soil is (ended 
by industrious tenants like Kachhis. To what extent land changed hands 
during the term (1837-71) of the last settlement, and at what price, maybe 
seen from the following table : — 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

; 

Revenue. 

< Price, 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase of re- 
venue. 

Mortgage ... 

3,215 

Ks“ 

2,077 

KS. : 

16,870 ! 

Rs. a. p. 

5 4 0 

8*1 

Private sale ... 

2,155 

2,489 

19,660 

9 1 11 

7*9 

Public auotion 

4 ?.. 

415 

2,208 

3 8 0 

53 


1 Neither the settlement uor the rent-rate report gives any classification of tenures. 
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Th© tenantp, belong chiefly to the ChamSr, K&chhi, and Kis&n castes. Of the 
«nd tenant " total cultivated area 57 per cent, is held by tenants 

with rights of occupancy and 26 per cent, by tenants- 
at-will. The actual r^ntal paid by tenants to landlords was at settlement returned 
as Rs. 19,315 ; but this sum must not be confused with the rental assumed 
for purposes of assessment. During the term of the last settlement rents rose 
by 26 per cent., an increase far higher than in any other pargana except Pahara. 

The earliest races which tradition mentions as ia^abiting the pargana were 

„ Ahirs and Bhy&rs. These were ejected by the Rfiinut 

History. . . * 1 

colonists, who arrived from 350 to 400 years ago. 

The first invaders were, perhaps, the Baises of the Garg gotra, who describe them- 
selves as an offshoot of the great Bais clan in pargana 

K m § (a ^ ^ 

Sakatp v-)* ^heir ancestor, Plroj S£h, whoso 

name sounds suspiciously like the Mus&lm&n Firoz Shdh, is said to have crossed 

over from Singirampur of pargana Bhojpur, whither he had come to bathe 

in the Ganges. His descendants acquired in Paramnagar 28 villages, of 

which they still hold 22. The number of generations which are said to have 

passed since his time varies, but is as a rule about twelve. If this same 

chronology by generations may be trusted, the Katiar 
Katiar oolonies. . . . . . . , , 

invasion cannot have been much later than the iiais. The 

Alnrs, it is said, were engaged in internecine conflicts ;\und one of the conteml- 
ing parties invited to its aid Deo Rawat, the aucellor of the Katiars. Coining 
from Tomargarh near Dehli, 1 ho expelled some of the Ahirs and settled at 
Sarrah. A small portion of the proprietary rights in this village are still held 
by Ahirs, the descendants probably of those w ho invited Deo. The. Katiars 
still hold the ten villages which they acquired tn ^Paramnagar ; but it is in 
the adjoining Hardoi pargana of Ratiari, to which they have given their 
name, that they are found in the strongest numbers. Overlapping from 
another neighbouring parganah, KMlJiatmau, the Sombansis expelled the 
Bhyars from five villages in this. W \ 

To what division of Akbar’s empire Paramnagar belonged has hitherto been 
a matter of much doubt; but a charter quoted by Mr. Evans seems to set tli$; 
matter at rest. 7 It was probably an outlying portion of the Badayun govern- 
ment and Dehli province. But some fraction xjf its area may perhaps have 
been included in parganah Sirrah or S^lhJh^wJ^ Khairabad Government and 
Oudh province ; for^a large village called Bifjie#' or Sarrah still exists on its 

1 The tradition is givilp for whatever it may bqj^drth’ wThe*Katiar Raja of the adjoining 
Hardoi makes his anceapta come, though at the same tinal, from Gwaliar. * See above, 

p 4, note 1, ‘ ? v 
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Hardoi border. From the hands of the Dehli emperors it felb, (circ, 1720) 
into those of Muharnmad, first Nawab of Farukhabad. From him its chief 
village derives, as already told, its second name of Muhammadganj. On the 
defeat and dpajffi of his son K&im, it would seem to have passed into the hands 
of the Rohillas. We do not again hear of it as part of the Bangash domains, 
but we dogear of it as a part of Rohilkhand. With the rest of Rohilkhand it. 
must have been annexed by the Nawabs of Oudh (1774) ; and with the rest of 
RohilkhandpT; was ceded t0'the - 'East India Company (1801). Included first in 
the Bareilly district together with other sister parganahs of the old Badayun 
government, it was afterwards (1813-14) contributed towards the formation of 
the newly-created Sk&hjahanpur. From Sh&hjahanpur it was transferred in 
1829 to this district, and a portion of this district it has ever since remained. 
The demands assessed on Paramnagar a( the rdifferent British settlements of 
lamh-revenue have bpen as follows : — At the first, Us. 15,673 ; at the second, 
Its. 17,218 ; at the third, Rs. 15,911 ; at the fourth, Rs. 20,469 ; at the fifth, 
Us. 17,950 ; and at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 15,618. The demand of the 
next or current assessment lias been shown above. 

Pilkhana is a large village in the south-west corner of pargana Shamsabad 
(West). Lying about two miles south of the road from Farukhabad to Aliganj 
of Eta, it had formeriya fourth class police-station and lias still a district post- 
office. It is noteworthy also as the scene of a large yearly fair. Its population 
by the last census is 2,550 ; its distance west north-west of Fatebgarh, 22 miles. 

Pulkhiria or Khiria-bridge, a hamlet of parganah Befiar or Shamsabad 
East, stands on the Be war branch of the Grand Trunk Road, 1 8 miles west south- 
west of Fatehgarh. Pulkhiria- has a fourth-class police-station, and in its 
neighbourhood are some excellent quarries of nodular limestone ; but its popu- 
lation is limited to the policemen and their belongings. It must not be con- 
fused with Balkhiria, a neighbouring village ot 278 inhabitants. 

Kaushanabad of parganah Shamsabad (West) lies on the unmetalled third- 
class road between Farukhabad and Shamsabad, 13 miles north-west of Fateh- 
U&rh. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,974 persons. Raushinabad has 
■tf district post-office and markets every Monday and Friday. Here is made a 
large quantity of the coarse chequered cloth called cluvrkhunu . Ibis is worn 
chiefly by women and extensively, exported into Oudh. 

Lying on the Kurmi^na tracts RaMsbanabad is still held by Kurims, though 
its ;Hindumame of Bajhita has, been lost. Its pro- 
History. ge '|jt appellation is derived from Bjbi Kaushan Jah&u 

daughter of Muhammad, first N^w^b of Farukhabad, a U& wife of Itausha i 

48 
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JCMn Bapgasjfr Ustarza. She in 1736 1 built here a market, a small mosquo, 
and a ajasonrjt well. All survive, but the two latter have been sadly defaced 
by time. Within the well is a stone tablet bearing a chronogram now almost 
illegible, but read in 1846 as follows : — " Chi shirin db-i chdh*i Haushandb&d” — . 
€i How sweet the water of the Raushanabad well !” Raushan Jah&n is known also 
jas the Lady of Magic (sihr hi Ubi) 9 and the villagers firiply believe in.ber powers 
of exorcism. Since the Farukhabad-Kaimganj superseded the Farukbabad-Shains- 
abad road as tho main route to Budann, her market ha§ declined in prosperity. 

Sakatpur, of the parganah so named, stands south of several "converging 
cart-tracks arid about 30 miles south-by-west of Fatehgarh. It had in 1872 
but 692 inhabitants ; and is remarkable only on account of former importance, 

In the sixteenth century it was chosen as the name-giving capital of the tract 

♦ 

described in the following article; • 

Sakatpur, a parganah of the Tirjjra talisil, is bounded on the north-east and 
north by parganah Saurikh, and on the north-west by pargana Sakrawa, both 


of that tahsil; on the south-west, south, and south-east by talisil Bidhuna of 
Etiiwa, the south-western frontier being formed by the Arind river; and 
on the east by pargana Tirwa-Thatia of its own talisil. Sakatpur had accord- 
ing to the latest official statement (1878) a total area of G2 square miles 
and 629 acres; according to the latest census (1872) a total population of 
23,194 inhabitants. But of both area and population details will be as 
usual given hereafter. The pargana contain^ 57 estates ( mahdl ), distri- 
buted over 54 of the revenue divisions known as villages (mauza). 

Sakatpur lies in tho central and southern tracts of the Isan and Arind 

* watershed, described in the article on its enclosing 
Physical features. , rn , . . 

talisil. the reader may be reminded that its soils are 

therefore mixed loam and sand on the north and loam proper on the south* 

But little more need be added beret About 15 two-thirds of the parganah lies 

south, and about a third north, of the Gauges canal. The northern section is 

fully irrigated, either from the canal iiself'cft* its Mirzapur, Saniya, and Tinea 


distributaries; but the southern section is impciicctly watered by but one 
distributary, the Kanswa. The villages iar this latter portion of Sakatpur are 
dependent on wells, and about a quarter of the area is unirrigated. The dry 
land is ch idly that of border villages, on the slope descending to the Arind. 
Here a sandy substratum readers wells, unstable; and as the soil is poor, it 
does not pay to construct them. In t]^<* Northern or canal section there was 
formerly very faii^well irrigation. 

Ci 1 Fathgirfinanta, vd)j ch date 1110 II. 
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In communications Sakatpur is not rick The unnictalied Second-class road 
Communications, trade, from feaurikli to Airwa in Etawa passes through the 
warkets# parganah at no great distance from its north-western 

border. But all the other lines are mere fourth-class cart-tracks. Two such 
cross one another just north of the chief village, Sakatpur; and they again are 
joined or crossed by two-others of the same class. The main branch of the Ganges 
canal is navigable, though little navigated.. But the necessity for improved or 
additional tradc-route&'is indeed slight. The parganah has no towns, and therefore 
no important trade or manufacture. There is of course the usual conpnerco in 
agricultural raw produce, cheap metal vessels, *pud rough cloth; and these are 
sold or bartered at the few small villages where weekly markets are held. How 
small the villages and hamlets really are may be proved by the census of 1872. 

According to that enumeration Sakatpur had 138 inhabited sites, of which 
. . 91 had less than 200 inhabitants; 39 between 200 

Census statistics. , , . , 

and 500; and eight between 500 and 1,000. The 
total population numbered, as already mentioned, 23,191 souls (10,023 females), 
giving 368 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
22,563 Hindus, of whom 9,739 were females; and 631 Musalmans (284 
females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the 
census shows 2,604 Brahmans (1,080 females); 2,432 Rajputs, (968 females), 
and 588 Baniyas (254HemaJ.es); whilst the great mass of* the population 
is included in “the other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 16,939 
souls (7,437 females). The principal Brahman sub-divisions are the Kanaujia 
(2,283) and Gaur. The Rajputs belong to the Rathor(6^ Baghel (6), Gaur 
(62), Sengark (82), Ckauhan (M2), Bais (1,462), Tomar (49), Bhadauria 
(244), Gaharwar (39), Ponwur (10), Kachhwaha (162), and Sombansi (15^; the 
Baniyas to the Ayudhiabasi (16£f), Ghoai, Baranwar, and Bohra sub-divisions. 
Those of the other castes which exceed in number one thousand souls each are 
the Chamar (2,852), Each hi (8,08T), Alpr (1,275), and Gadaria (1,412). The 
following huVe less than one thousand members each: — Kayath, Ha j jam, Bliar- 
bhunja, Teli, Dhuria, Kahttr, Kisan, Kalal, Dhobi, Barhai, Lobar, Darzi, Joshi, 
Son&r, Bari, Bhat, Khiikrob, Kumhlr, Ivori, Kurmi, Chak, Bahelia, and Lodha* 
I’hose Musalmans whose tribe is specified are the Shaikhs (361), Pathans 
(180), and Sayyids (23). 

The occupations of the peopje are shown in the statistics collected at the 
sanje census.** tJ£rom these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

40 belong to the professional claSljfljjjft&fficials, priests, doctors, and the like; 535 to 


Occupations* 
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tlie domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 
310 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of 
all sorts ; 5,617 to the agricultural class ; and 760 to the industrial or artisan. A 
sixth or indefinite class includes 1,209 persons returned as labourers, and 
90 persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespec- 
tive of age or sex, the same returns give 1,011 as landholders, 14,275 as 
cultivators, and 7,908 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agricul- 
ture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 190 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
13,171 souls. 

Of the whole pargana but eight acres are revenue-free. In making propo- 
sals for the current assessment of revenue, Mr. E. C, 
Land revenue. __ , , .J _ 1 J . 

Buck classified as follows tne past and present areas 

ofSakatpur: — 


Area. 


ITn assessable. (Barren, groves, See.), 
t New fallow 
Assessable,.. J Old fallow 
C Cultivated 


Total assessable 


Grand Total 


At the scientific 
revenue survey, 
1840. 

At the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assess- 
ment, 1845. 

At the unskilled 
survey fer the 
current assess- 
ment, 1869. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

17,955 

3,384 

16,299 

6,604 

3,932 

1,10ft 

2S?U 

9,903 j 

6,785 

12,761 

14,163 

17,109 

20,486 

27,998 

24,000 

38,390 

81,382 

40,309 


The total last shown is identical with that of the late official statement ; 
but some 80 acres more are required to make it tally with the sum of the 
assessable and unassessable totals. In inspecting the parganah after measur- 
ments, Mr. Buck found that the area of new fallow had been slightly 
exa gg era ted, while that of cultivation had been slightly understated. But even 
as given above, the increase of cultivation since 1845 is enormous. Of the 
total area 36 per cent, is returned as irrigated. 

The general principles on which Mr. Buck framed the current assessment 
have been described once for all. 1 Enough here to 
mention that he divided the parganah into two great 
1 Supra pp. 100- If|}. 
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circles, the northern or canal-watered and the southern or loamy ; that he 
subdivided these circles i ccording to the natural composition of the soil ; 
that he grouped the fields of each village and sub-division into corresponding 
classes; and that he assumed for these classes the following rent-rates: 


Circle and 
sub-division. 

Classes. 

Assumed rent per 
paka bigha. 

Circle and 
sub-division. 

Classes. 

Assumed rent per 
paka bigha. 

Northern 

Circle. 



Northern 
Circle — (con 
eluded . ) 



Loam subdn. 

Gauhdn (3 

FromKs. 6-0 (]st cl.) to 

Clay subdn. 

Tardi (2 

From Rs. 2-8 (1st 

(8,844 acres). 

classes). 

Rg. 3-12 (3rd) 

(concluded). 

classes). 

class') to Re. J-12 

Mdnjha 

Its. 3-12 (1st.) 

(2nd) 


(2>- 

Ks. 3-6 (2nd) 

Southern 



Wat e re d 

Ks. 2-12 (iBt) 

. Circle. 




barhet (2). 

Kb. 2-4 (2nd) 





Dry do«(2). 

Hs. 2-0 (1st) 

Loam subdn. 

Gauhdn 

From Ks. c-0 (1st 


Gauhdn 

He. 1-8 (2nd) 

(4,423 acres). 

(••)). 

class) to Rs. 3-12 

Sand subdn. 

Ks. 4-8 (1st) 

(3rd) 

(1,527 acres). 

(3 ) 

Its. 3-8 (2nd) 


Mdnjha 

Rs. 3-12 (1st) 

M d n j b a 

lis. 2-12 


(2). 

Rs. 8-6 (2nd) 


(2nd c 1 . 



Watered 

Ks. 2-8 (1st) 


only). 

From Rs. 2*0 (1st class) 


barhet (2) 

» s, 2-0 (2nd) 


Watered 


Dry do.(2). 

Re. 1-12 (1st) 


barhet (2 

to lte. 1-8 (2nd) 


Re 1-4 (2nd) 


classes). 


Clay subdn 

Watered 

Rs. 3-0 


Un watered 

Ke. 1-2 

(1,107 acres) 

rice-land 



barhet (2 


Un watered 

Re. 1-0 


classes). 



rice-land. 


Clay subdn. 

Watered 

From Rs. 8-0 (1st class) 


Tarai (2 

From Rs. 2-4 (1st 

(1,504 acres). 

rice-1 an d 

to Rs. 2-4 (2nd) 


classes). 

class) to Re. 1-12 

( 2 class- 




(2nd) 


es). 



River sand 

Re. 1 


Unwatered 

Re. 1-0 


River tardi 

Ke. 1 


rice-1 and 



Jhdbar 

Re. 1 


( 2 class- 
es). 




I 


To give some idea of the distribution of soils, the total area of each 
sub-division has been added. The meaning of the terms gauhdn, mdnjha, 


barhet, tardi, and jhdbar will be explained in the tahsil article. A paka biglia 
roughly represents 4-ths of an acre ; but as the latter moasure is unknown to the 
people, the rates have boon shown according to the former. For those who 
prefer the English standard it may be stated that the general assumed rent-rate 
was Rs. 5-1-11 per acre in the northern and Rs. 4-9-2 in the southern divsion. 

Applied to the assessable area theso rates gave the parganah a gross rental 
of Rs. 86,110; and deduced from that sum at 50 per 
Demand. cent, the revenue would have reached Rs. 43,055. 

But it was actually fixed at Rs. 41,350, and now stands at Rs. 41,488. As at 
first imposed it showed an increase of 112 per cent, on the expiring demand 
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(Rs. 37,195), Its incidence per acre wus Re. 1-0-5 on the total, Re. 1-11. (5 
on the assessable, i^nd Rs. 2-6-2 on the cultivated area. On 'cultivation the 
expiring demand had fallen at the rate of Rs. 2-2-4 per acre. Though not 
yet formally sanctioned by Government, the new revenue has been in pro. 
visional force since the autumn of 1872. 

The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for police, r post-offiees, other 
district needs, and village accountant’s fees, here 

C68ftGS. 

reached Rs. 6,201. They were assessed as usual, at a 
rate on the demand of 5 per cent, for accountants fees and 10 per ccut. 
for the other objects. 

Almost half the revenue is paid by one great landlord, the Brahman cliau- 
dhari of Bishangarh ; the remainder chiefly by Bais 

Landlord 

Rajputs, on whose payments that landlord receives R) 
per cent, scignoralty ( mdlikdna ). Chaudhari Fatehehaiul is in fact the sole 
zaminddr of 32 villages, and the tacdlukdar of 21 more. The sub-proprietors 
with whom the taallukaddri villages have been settled arc now called zainin- 
dars, but should more properly be styled bmvaddrs. 1 The one remaining vil- 
lage of the parganah is held by the chaudhari ’s cousins. Of the cultivated area, 
14 per cent, is tilled by the land-holders themselves, with an average farm of 
6*22 acres each. To what extent and at what price land changed hands during 
the term (1840-72) of the last settlement may be thus shown : — 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

! 

Price. 

l 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ purchase 
of revenue. 




Ks. 

Km. 

Ks. a. p. 


Mortgage ... 

••§ »• 

1,000 

1,709 

8,477 

8 6 0 

50 

Private sale ... 

... 

9,322 

3,lv7 

14,745 

6 5 8 

4 7 

Public auction 


1,665 

2,3 1 5 

9,314 

6 9 6 

40 


and tenant. 


Alienations were then as comparatively rare as might be expected in a par- 
ganah where so few of the villages belong to separate proprietary bodies. 

Amongst the tenantry, Kachhis and Chamars seem most numerous. Of 

. » 
the total cultivation 73 per cent, is held by tenants 

^ . with rights of occupancy and 13 by tenants-at-will. 

During the term of the lust settlement the usual increase in the numbers 

1 See above, p. 104. When the last chaudhari, Jaichand, vrasby favour of Government recog- 
nized as heir to his adoptive father, the right to enjoy a seignioralty might well have been abolish- 
ed. The biswadars would then have become, what they noware not, zamindars. Tenures would 
bare been simplified, the resident land-holders would have been pleased, and Government could 
at re-settlement have enhanced their revenue more than it did. The abolition of the seignoralty 
was in 1841 recommended by the Commissioner of Agra. But the Botird of Revenue, who had 
not then foreseen the adoption of Jaicband, ahd expected that on his adoptive father’s death the 
estates would escheat to Government, negatived the recommendation. By the time that an 
opportunity for its execution occurred, the proposal hq$ probably been forgotten. 
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of the former class took place. The largest tenant holding is as elsewhere 
that of the resident occupancy tenant (3 88 acres). The rental paid by ten- 
ants to landlords was at settlement returned as Its. 51,468, 1 or, including the 
imaginary rent of laud tilled by proprietors themselves, Rs. 69,258. ° But 
neither of these sums must be confused with the rental assumed for purposes 
of assessment. Where comparison was possible, Mr. Buck found that rents 
had risen largely since the opening of last settlement. But-on the chaudhari's 
estates, where their collection was leased out to contractors, they were, strange 
to say, recorded as still light. 

The legendary history of Sakatpur opens with the coming of the brothers. 
History. Hansraj and Buchraj, Bais 'Rajputs, from Daumlia- 

khera in Unao. When this event occurred is very 
doubtful. Their desceudauts. in this and neighbouring parganas bring them 
hither at periods varying from 19 to 28 generations, that is from 6 to 9 centu- 
ries ago. The story runs that the brothers took service with the Bhydrs, the 
aboriginal lords of tlic country, aud built the village of Baispur near slkat- 
pur on land received from their masters. 

Now whatcvei may be said of the chivalry of Rajputs, they were never, by 
The Buis liajputs expel their 0Wli showing, above using treachery towards 
^ aboriginal tribes. They were the chosen people ; the 

land they coveted was the promised land ; and its dark-skinned occupants, who 
worshipped strange gods, were Philistines whom it was noble -to spoil by igno- 
ble devices. We are not therefore surprised to hear that the' Raises took the 
first opportunity of turniug against the Bhyars, and expelling them from this 
and adjoiniug parganahs. The date of their successful treason is fixed at the 
fashionable peiiod — that is in the end of the twelfth century and the reign of 
Jaichandra Rather. In this date t here is nothing irroconcileable with the genea- 
logies. But all those genealogies begin to separate, some nine or eleven 
generations ago, from a tree which had hitherto thrown forth no branches. 
Most Rajput colonies in the south of this district -pretend to be descendants of 
JaichandV contemporaries, but an antiquity of Tnbre than 11 descents is sel- 
dom claimed by any. And die Raises need not be excluded when we assume 
that the ancestors of existing lbijput tribes settled hero ' fk least two centuries 
after Jaicliand’s defeat and death. 


The Raises of Sakatpur trace their pedigree to Bachraj alone. They now 

hold hut 1$ of tUe’37 villages which they say they once possessed, but are 
> , 

1 Tables at the end of the rcut-rute report. In the report itself (para. 15) the figure is raised 
to Ks. 65,714. 
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found as tenants in 19 others. Before relating the causes of their downfall, 
we may mention one or two other clans who settled under their protection. 
Such were the KachhwAha Rajputs, once masters of three villages, whom a 
marriage with the Balses brought hither from Jalaun. Such were the Ajaichi 
Brahmans* '^till found as proprietors in two 1 and tenants in six of the ten villages 
bestowed by the Baises. By sufferance of their Bais neighbours the Alnrs 
lingered on in four villages, which they had perhaps acquired before those neigh- 
bours were known. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, when all these tribes had become 
fairly denizened in Sakatpur, their home is mentioned as a parganah of the 
Bhong&on district, Kanauj division ( sarkdr ), and Agra province. It then 
paid, according to Akbars Institutes , a total State rental of 15,586 rupees 
(6,23,441 ddtns). By this time Musalm&ns had of course began to settle in 
Sakatpur. The historian, Mir Bahadur Ali, 3 tells us that one of his ancestors 
made its capital his residence. The parganah was one of . those which Ah mud 
nawab of Farukhabad finally lost to the Marhattas in 1769-71. A few years 
later it was wrested from the Marhattas by the Nawabs of Oudh, and the pro- 
cess of uprooting the old landholders began. 

The rise of the Bishangarh family has been elsewhere told. 3 Their founder 
Mah&nand was eldest son of the Br&hman landlord of Biharipur in this par- 
ganah ; and entering the service of Oudh had by 1777 risen to the office of col- 
lecting the pargRnah revenues. His appointment was the signal for a general 
uprising of the Bais R&jputs, goaded to desperation by the heavy taxes which 
his predecessors had imposed. But the new prefect was equal to the occasion. 
He defeated the R&jput rebels in a pitched battle at Karri of this parganafi. 
A destructive hailstorm followed in the same year to complete their distress, 
and they were reduced to utter subjection, Mahanand then took possession of 
their lands and of the lands of their Brahman proteges. 

In 1801 Sakatpur was ceded to the British ; and at the first British assess- 
ment of land-tax, in the following year, Udaichand, the brother and successor 
of Mahanand, was allowed to engage for the revenues of the whole parganah. 
But at the fourth assessment, ten years later, he refused to engage. Eighteen 
villages were then restored to their rightful Bais proprietors ; but their revenue 
was charged with the usual allowance (mdlilcdna) for the ousted landlord, Udai- 
chand. At the next or fifth settlement, preceding that now current, they were 
allowed to engage as sub-proprietors ; while Indarjit, thfTsuccessor of Udai- 
chand, was declared their taallukdfir. 

1 Tarind and Chhappana. 2 Supra p. 85. * Pp. 10G-07. 
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Meanwhile, Sakatpur, which had hitherto been a separate parganah of the 
Mainpuri-Et&wa district, was in 1818 united with parganah Ahiraua or Airwa, 
also of that district. The two formed one tahsil and parganah, with head-quar- 
ters at Bihar ipur, already mentioned as the cradle of the Bishangarh family. 
In 1822, the Umien estate, now in talisil Bidhunaof Etawa, was a^ded to this 
Biharipur tahsil. Thus augmented, the tahsil became in 1824? a part of "the 
Bela deputy-colloctorate. Of this sub-division the Farukha*bad Collector was 
for some time in charge; but in 1837, on the separation of Etawa from Main- 
puri, the bulk of Bela was transferred to the former district. The tahsil of 
Bih&ripur, whose head-quarters had been now or were afterwards transferred 
to Airwa, became at the same time a definitely recognized part of Farukhabad. 
It contained 160 villages ; but the year 1857 saw 101, including the whole of 
the ancient Airwa and part of the ancient Sakatpur, transferred to Etawa. The 
remainder of Sakatpur resumed its former name and became part of the Tirwa 
tahsil. 

The successive demands assessed upon the villages now constituting the 
parganah have been as follow ; — At the first British settlement of land-revenue, 
uncertain ; at the second, Rs. 37,383 ; at the third, Rs. 43,232 ; at the fourth, 
Rs. 51,297 ; at the fifth, Rs. 46,784 ; and at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 38,006. 
The next or current demand has been shown above. 

SakrXwa, Saknii, or Sakargaon, the piincipal village of the parganah so 
called, stands on the junction of two unmetalled roads, 31 miles south south- 
west of Fatehgarh. Near it, on south and east., fiows the Arind brook. It 
had in 1872 a population of 3,174 souls. 

The district post-office which was the only public institution of Sakrawa has 

„ a been closed. Near the village is a lagoon called 

History. . ” 

Sakra Puran ; and the name is connected with one 

Puran Chaulnin of the Mainpuri family, whom legend describes as raja of 
Sakrawa. The raja is said to have found in the lagoon, and bestowed on a 
hermit, the philosopher’s stone ; but nothing fhore is known of him. The 
real history of Sakrawa begins with the reign of Nawab Muhammad Khan 
Bangash (1713-43), who bestowed the town and pargan&h on his three sons, 
Mansur Ali, Munavvar, and Khudawand or Khudabanda Khans. Whether 
the gift was resumed is uncertain; but Sakrawa was re-granted to Khuda- 
banda by his nephew, Nawab Muzaffar Jang (1771-96), who had just married 
his daughter Umrao. Khudabanda was succeeded in two-thirds of the fief by his 
son Khiradmand, better known under the title of Anun-ml-dauht, who built here 
in the heginuing of the century a brick castle. Its remains may still be seen. 
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Sakrawa, the smallest parganah of the Tirwa tahsil, is bounded on its irre- 
gular north-eastern frontier by parganah Saurikh of the same ; on the north- 
west by tahsils Bhongaon of Mainpuri and Bharthna of Et&wa ; on the south 
by Bharthna and Biclhiina, another tahsil in the same district ; and on tho 
south-east by pargana Sakatpur of its own tahsil. The central third of tho 
southern boundary is supplied by the Kar&ri water-course. Sakr&wa had 
according to tho latest official statement (1878) a total area of 39 square miles 
and 330 acres; according to the latest census (1872) a population of 10,0 7 G 
souls. But of both area and population details will he given hereafter. The 
pargana contains 54 estates, distributed amongst 50 of the revenue divisions 
known as villages (mauza). 

Sakr&wa lies in the loam tract of tho Tirwa tahsil ( q . v.) Across its cen- 
tre flows south-eastwards the Arind. Along its northern border runs the Gan- 
ges canal, which within the parganah throws forth from its northern bank the 
Mirzapur distributary. In the south of that pargana, as in the corresponding 
part of Sakatpur, may still be seen many scattered remains of the primeval 
dhdk forest. But for further details, geographical or agricultural, the tahsil 
article may be consulted. 

The pargana affords few facilities for traffic or travel. The third-class un- 
metalled road from Talgram and Saurikh zigzags through its northern half to 
Sharifabad on the Mainpuri border, making wide diversions to find the canal 
bridge and the village of Sakrawa. At the latter it is met by a fourth-class 
line which traverses the south—the cart-track from Sakatpur to Airwain Eta- 
\va. But as usual, where communications are scarce, we find that they aro 
little required. Sakrawa and perhaps Baigawan are the only important vil- 
lages. The markets for that agricultural produce which is the only important 
merchandise are for the most part over the border. Such are Saurikh, Sliam- 
sberganj in Mainpuri, and Bela and Airwa in Etawa. 

At the census of 1872, Sakrawa itself contained 7G inhabited villages, of 
which* 49 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 2G between 
^° pU ' 200 and 500 ; and one between 2,000 and 3,000. Tlic 

total population numbered 16,676 souls (7,309 females), giving 427 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 15,584 Hindus, of 
whom 6,873 were females; and 1,090 Musalmans (49G females). Distributing 
tiie Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census shows ’ ° W 
Brahmans (790 females); 1,099 Rajputs (402 females); and 242 Daniyas (111 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in c< the other 
castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 12,481 souls (5,570 females). 
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The principal Brahman sub-division found in tins parganah is the Kanaujia 
(1,500). The Rajputs belong to the Ratlior (33), Gaur (203), Chauhan (165), 
Bais (319), Bhadauriya (27), KachhwAha (97), SongarU (57), and Sakarw&r; 
and the Baniy&s (239) to the Ajudhiyabiisi sub-division. The other castes 
exceeding in number 1,000 souls each are the Chamar (2,011), Kachhi (2,214), 
Ahfr (1,515), and Gadariya (1,017). The following have less than 1,000 
numbers each: Teli (220), Kahar (658), lialal (4S5), Kayath (257), Hajjam 
(304), Bharbhunja (135), Dhuna (385), Dhobi (262), Barhai (244), Kisan (79), 
Lobar (281), Sonar (91), Khakrob (91), Kumh&r (287), and Kori (894). Musal- 
mans are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (677), Pathdus (265), Sayyids 
(110), and Mughals (6), or unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 

same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. , . . 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
34 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 
450 to the domestic class of servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 194 
to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 
3,708 to the agricultural class; and 827 to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or 
indefinite class includes 615 persons returned as labourers and 70 as of no speci- 
fied occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, the 
same returns give 651 as landholders, 8,753 as cultivators, and 7,272 as 
engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educational statis- 
tics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 44 males as able to read and write 
out of a total male population numbering 9,307 souls. 

Though much of the parganah is revenue-free, but one acre was so 
returned in the rent-rate report. 1 In his proposals for 
Area * the revenue assessment since effected, Mr. E. C. Buck 

thus classifies the past and present areas of JSakrawa : — 


Area classed as 


At the scientifle 
reveuuc survey; 
1840. 

At the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assess- 
ment, 1845. 

At the unskilled 
survey for the 
current assess- 
ment, 1870. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Unasbessable (Barren, revenue-free, 

12.994 

11,912 

9,833 

&c.) 

f New fallow 


973 

8G1 

214 


1,477 

1,879 

3,u98 

Assessable ... < Old do. 


9,907 

10,762 

12,143 

(. Cultivated 

Total assessable 


12,357 

13,502 

25,465 

Grand Total 

... 

| 26,351 

| 25,414 

25.288 


1 It was Dofhans felt that in the event of further untaxe.i grants being resumed, it would 
be well to have a survey and an assessment ready beforehand, lo survey and assess the 
parganah a wRolc would of course be cheaper than to perform these operations piecemeal. 
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An inspection made after survey by Mr., Buck added two acres to the culti* 

Land-revenue ; rent- vated, and the late official statement* makes exactly 
rfttes * the same addition to the total area. Of the latter 26 

per cent, is returned as watered. Mr. Buck divided the parganah for purposes 
of assessment into divisions precisely corresponding with those of the adjoining 
Sakatpur, that is into a northern or canal-watered and a southern or loamy 
tract. The rent-rates which he assumed for the various soils of each were 
identical with those already shown in the Sakatpur article. But the averago 
assumed rent-rate of this parganah (Us. 4-7-6 per acre) was eight annas less 
than that of Sakatpur, which contains a larger proportion of the better soils. 

Applied to the assessable area of the above table, the assumed rates gave the 
parganah a gross rental of Rs. 54,229. Halved from that sum the revenue would 
have reached Rs. 27,114; and Rs. 26,225 was its proposed amount. But it must 
be remembered that a large part of the parganah is revenue-free, and after the 
necessary reductions on that account the demand stood at Us. 16,853 only. Of 
this again the bulk was payable to assignees ; and the sum due to Government, 
Rs. 2,810,1^8 since been reduced toRs. 2,785. As at first imposed the new demand 
showed an advance of 2*6 per cent, on that (Rs. 16 422) which it superseded. Its 
incidence per acre was Re. 0-10-8 on the total, Re. 1-11-3 on the assessable, and 
Rs. 2-2*2 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring revenue had fallen 
at the rate of Rs. 2-1-4 per acre. Though not yet formally sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment, the new demand has been in provisional force since the autumn of 1872. 

The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for village accountant’s fees, 
post-offices, schools and other local objects, here reached 
Rs. 3,903. They were assessed at the usual rate of 5 per 
cent, on the demand for accountant’s fees and 10 per cent, for the other expenses. 

The penultimate paragraph will havo shown that, as regards Government, 
the bulk of Sakrawa is revenue- free. The landholders 
are chiefly Bangash Pathdns who, while sometimes 
receiving revenue from inferior proprietors, pay none to the^State. The inferior 
proprietor's are known as zamfodars , pattidars , and ; the superior 

or sole proprietors as jdgirdars . The translation feoffees, sometimes adopted 
for the latter term, is too vague for adoption here. Like Dudhi of Mirzapur, 
Sakr&wa is a parganah of peculiar and somewhat complex tenures; and the 
historical treatment is the one which will explain those tenures most clearly. 

About 1740 A. D. the whole parganah was granted free of revenue to 
certain sons of the reigning Bangash naw&b. Existing landed rights were of 
course disregarded ; and the jdgirdars thus created became sole proprietors. 


Cesses. 


Landlords. 
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The quarrels which during the next seventy or eighty years arose between the 
grantees and the old owners, between the grantees and their own creatures, 
and amongst the different families of the grantees themselves, will be briefly 
mentioned in the historical section of this article. We need here only note 
that by 1838, when the parganah was judicially apportioned amongst disputing 
claimants, many of the ancient landed families had recovered by prescription 
gome inferior part of their former rights in the soil. 

It was soon after this that one Ishwari Singh, who had thus become the 
inferior proprietor of Murhi, was ejected from his lands by the jfigirdur. 
Judicial redress he sought iu vain, for the courts recognized the jagirdars as 
sole proprietors, lie therefore appealed to Ciesar, that is to the Local Govern- 
ment. After some correspondence with the revenue officials, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir James Thomason, directed (1845) a survey and inquiry under 
Begulation VII. of 1822, to determine the existing rights of ownership. 
On receipt of the resultant report be himself wrote (1848) a memorandum which 
divided the villages of the parganah into three classes, each with its own 
forms of proprietary tenure. Class I. contained those villages where brother- 
hood of ancient landholders was found in actual possession, receiving the rents of 
Zammdari or pattidari the tenantry, but paying a proportion of those rents by 
vlllagcs * way of tribute to the j&girdar. Such communities 

had hitherto been considered mere contractors ( t/iikdddi ), to whom the jagirdar 
had leased for a yearly sum the right to collect rents. They were now re- 
cognized as zarnfndirs and pattiddrs, that is as proprietors with transferable and 
hereditary rights. Their tribute or contract rent was to be considered revenue. 
It was to be assessed in the same manner and paid at the same times as the 
Government revenue of neighbouring tracts, but it was to be paid to the jagfrddr. 

In class II. were placed those villages where there was no ancient proprietary 

T # brotherhood, but where some person or persons were 

Uobxswaddri villages. . . 

found in possession as pensioners ( nankatdar ) r These 

pensioners may or not have contracted for the collection of the rents ; but 

their claims r^©4 less o>a antiquity than on the favour of some recent j&girdar, 

and they would riptf h® permitted to engage for the revenue. They had in some 

cases enjoyed one-tenth of the rents, and that allowance they would in all cases 

receive. The allowance would be made as before in rent-free land which, if 

rented, would let for a tenth of the whole village rental. Their holding would 

be heritable and transferable, and to the extent of that holding they would in fact 

he proprietors. As a matter of convenience, and because they practically hold two 

hiswas in every bfgha of twenty, such proprietors are now styled dobisicaddrs. 
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Class III. Included villages where no sort of proprietary middleman 
y - existed between the jagird&r and the cultivating 

tenants. In such the j&gfrdar was to be deemed sole 
proprietor of the whole village ; not merely the superior proprietor of the 
whole, as in the first case, or sole proprietor of nine-tenths, as in the second. 

Sir James Thomason^ instructions were fully executed and remained in 
undisturbed force for about ten years. But with the rebellion of* 1857 his 
arrangements were greatly disturbed and complicated. The properties of the 
jagirdars Ghazanfar Husain and Ikbalniand KMns, who had shares in all three 
classes of villages, became forfeit for treason. The rights to receive revenue 
in villages of class I. and rent in those of classes II. and III. might on confis- 
cation have been retained by Government ; and in Ibb&lmand Kh&n’s villages 
they were so retained. But Ghazanfar Husain had contracted such consider- 
able debts that to defray them Government parted not only with his rights to 
rent, but in some villages with his rights to revenue. The confiscated rights 
to receive rent were in certain cases bestowed on loyal d obis Wad ars ; and this 
bestowal still further complicated njatters. So did the later imposition of Go- 
vernment cesses on all persons who received rents. 

The following synopsis shows the present composition of the three classes : - 


Class I. 


(1) . Villages in statu quo ante 
seditionem. 

(2) . In which right to receive 
reveu ue of confiscated por- 
tion has been retained by 
Government. 

(3) . In which that right has 
been sold. 

In ( 1) the Zamindars or pat- 
tldars pay cesses to Govern- 
ment and revenue to the ja- 
gfrdar. 

In (2) they pay both reve- 
nue and cesses of the confis- 
cated portion to Government, 
and the revenue and cesses of 
the non -confiscated portion as 
in (1). 

In (S) both cesses and reve- 
nue are paid as in (IJ, the 
purchaser being treated as an 
original jagird&r. 


Class II. 


Class ill. 


(1) . Villages in statu quo ante. 

(2) . In which the right to re- 
ceive rents of confiscated por- 
tion has been bestowed on 
dobiswad&rs. 

(3) . In which that right has 
been sold. In this class Go- 
vernment has retained confis- 
cated rights to revenue. 

In (1) jagirdars and dobiswa- 
dars each pay the Government 
cesses ou their own shares. 

In (2) jagirdars pay cesses 
on uncoDfiscated portion. Dobis- 
wadars pay revenue and cesses j 
on both the confiscated portion 
and a proportional part of their 
original holding, 1 as well as cesses j 
on the remainder of that holding 
In (3) jagirdars and dobis- I 
wadars each pay cesses on their 
own shares, while the purchaser 
pays revenue and cesses on the 
c mfiscated portion. 


('). Villages in statu quo. 

(2) . In which right to re- 
ceive revenue of confiscat- 
ed share has been retained 
by Government, whilst 
right to receivo rents has 
been sold. 

( 3 ) . In which the former 
right has lx en sold to one 
purchaser and the latter 
to Another. 

In (1) jagirdars pay cesses 
to Government ; in (2) pur- 
chasers pay both revenue and 
cesses to Government ; in O) 
purchasers of rent-right pay 
revenue to purchasers of 
yevanue-jiglit and cesses to 
‘Gbyenitaent. 

Vi 


iThe reason why the dobisWadar is in such cases made to pay revenue an his original holding 
is that his rights as a mere rent-free tenant are merged in his fuller proprietary rights, i m 
where seven-twelfths of a confiscated village was bestowed on him subject to payment of reve- 
nue, it was only fair that he should pay revenue also on seven-twelfths of his original homing 
in that village. 
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Of the cultivated area 17 per cent, is tilled by the landholders them- 
selves. This is the only Farukhabad parganah in which the average home- 
farm (4‘15 acres) is smaller than tho largest average tenant holding, that 
(4-45 acres) of tho resident occupancy tenant. To what extent and at what 
price land changed hands during the term (1848-72) of tho last settlement is 
shown by Mr. Evans thus : — 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

i 

Revenue. 

i 

Price. 

Price per acre. 

Years’ pur* 
chase of 
revenue. 




Ks. 

Its. 

Its. a. p. 


Mortgage 

HI 

6,358 

8,215 

30,1 1 6 

4 11 9 

3*7 

Private sale 

... 

6,702 

8,762 - 

98,31 3 

14 10 8 

1 1*2 

Public auction 

• •• 

. 1,620 

2,255 

26,008 

15 15 11 

1 1 *5 


The principal tenant castes are, as in Sakatpur, Kaclihis and Chamars. Of 
tho total cultivated area 72 per cent, is held by tenants 
aenaUv ' with lights of occupancy and 11 per cent, by tenauts- 

at-wili. The rental paid by tenants to landlords was at settlement returned as 
Its. 42,744, or excluding the imaginary rent of lands tilled by the landlords 
themselves, Its. 21), 004. But neither of these sums must be confused with that 
amin&d for purposes of assessment. Since tho opening of tho last settlement, 
writes Mr. Buck, there is no sign of any appreciable rise in the rent-rate. 

The oldest name linked with the parganah is that of Baja Puran Chauhan, 
already mentioned in the article on Sakrawa villago. 
History. Early colonies. jy om ],j m> indeed, no existing clan of the parganah 

claims descent. But he is said to have introduced no less than four colonies of 
brother llajputs, besides ono of Brahmans and ono of Ahirs. The pedigrees 
of these tribes are in most cases perfect back to six or eight descents only, and 
this fact would seem to prove that their colonization took place no earlier than 
two or throe hundred years ago. 

First of the R&jput settlements was that founded in Daroni and four other 
- V villages by Baldeo tho Gaur. Next came two branches 
K »jP uts ^ 0 f the Sakatpur Baisos — one led from Bur by Kabir 

Siih, tho other from Khadali, by Garabdeo, the descendant of Bachraj. Tiro former 
settled in Botham and threo other villages; tho latter m Bijhen, Baigawan, and 
five others. The fourth BAjpnt tribe was the SaknrwJr or Tikarwar, which, 
under tho leadership of Parasmm, established itself in Daulatabad and threo 
other mauzas. 
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Obtaining Sakr&wa and two other villages, one family of BralWana 
became Chaudharia of the parganah ; l another, the 

and other tribes. _ „ . ( , ... , 

family priests or the Baises, peopled Mirznpur and 

Alanpur. To their original village of Brrpur the descendants of Sandbiya Alur 

added in the reign of Nawab Muhammad (1713-43) seven others. But beforo 

coming to the reign of Naw&b Muhammad we must note that in the Institutes 

of Aklar ( 1590) Sakr&on is a parganah of the Bhong&m district, Kanauj 

division, and Agra province, its State rental being R 3 . 13,476(5,39,050 dams). 

How Nawab Muhammad (1713-43) bestowed the parganah on three of 
liis sons has been told in the Sakr&vva village article. It was mentioned in 
the same place that one of these princes afterwards obtained sole possession, 
leaving two-thirds of the fief to^ his heir, Khiradmand, Amjn-ud-daula. Now 
Ann'n-ud-daula was a busy and powerful courtier, 2 who ^could ill afford to 
waste much of his time on private domains so far from the capital. When, 
therefore, the Khadali Baises refused to pay him their rent or tribute, lie satis- 
fied himself with hiring the Bisliangarh family 3 to subject them. Obtaining 
military aid from the Oudh Governor Almas Ali, the brothers Mahanand and 
Udaichand completely crushed opposition (1792). The Bais castle of Bijheri 
capitulated after a siege of eleven days ; and as a reward for their aid tlio 
conquerors obtained proprietary (zamtnddri) rights in the fourteen Buis vil- 
lages known as the Baigaw&n ta’alluka. Having reduced the Baises* to th<) 
position of tenant-*, Udaichand turned his hand against other clans. lie ex- 
pelled the Gaurs from two villages, which lie made over to the Birpur Aliir*. 
The local Brahman Chaudharis were allowed to retain only what land they 
themselves cultivated ; and the Rur Baises lost two of their villages. Lastlv, 
the Ahirs, who had begun to prove troublesome, were ejected from one of 
the villages lately given them, their castles being everywhere demolished. 

In 1805, after cession to the Company, the whole parganah was re-granted 
free of revenue to Amiu-ud-daula. On his death in 1826 his children quar- 
relled over the division of this their heritage ; and pending the decision of the 
Civil Courts Sakr&wa was attached. During the attachment the proprietary 
rights acquired by the Bishangarh family were quashed, Udaichand was 
ejected, and many of the old landholding families regained more or less of their 
lost heritages. By the judgment of the Courts in 1830 the parganah was 
divided equally amongst the five sons of Amm-ud-daula. But the AMrs 
refused to surrender At castle which they had built anew in the old Gam* 

1 See p. 107 , note 2. 2 Supra pp. 175, 177-79. * Pp. 106-108 and Sukatpur 

pargiuah article. 
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village of Daroni, and it became necessary to compel tbeir submission by tbo 
despatch of a British force. 

In 1833 the daughters of Amin-ud-daula claimed a share in the parga- 
nal), which was again placed under attachment. The wranglings of the claim- 
ants wero finally silenced by the judgment of 1838. The later history of the 
land question in Sakrawa has been shown under the heading of “ Landlords.'’ 

The parganah was first assessed with revouuo during the term of the last settle- 

\ 

inent. 

Sank la A, or Sankisa Basantpur, a village of parganah Rehar or. Shams- 
abad East, stands on the Eta frontier and left bank of the Kali nadi, 23 miles 
west of Fatehgarh. The population amounted in 1872 to 1,113 souls only ; but 
^anldsa was more than a thousand years ago a great Buddhist city. Sarai 
Aghat, which probably formed a portion of the ancient town, is now in Eta, and 
both the former amPthe latter will be found described at some length in tho 
Eta notice. 1 Suffice it hero to mention that the village gives its name to tho 
Saksena Kayaths, who in and around it once held a group of eighty-four 
estates ( chaurdn ). 

Sauiukh, the chief though not the largest village of the parganah to 
which it gives its name, stands on the junction of several unmetalled roads 
of all three classes, 25 miles south south-west of Fatehgarh. East and south 
of the village runs a watercourse connected with tho Isan. Tho population 
amounted in 1872 to 2,351. 

Saurikh has a first-class police-station and an imperial post-office. At its 
markets, which take place every Monday and Saturday, grain and cloth are 
the principal articles of sale. The Cliaukidari Act (XX of 185G) is in force ; 
and during 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Rs. 76 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. G34. The expenditure, 
which was chiefly on public works (Rs. 1 70 y police, and conservancy, amount- 
ed to Rs. 410. Of the 392 houses in the village 1(>8 were assessed with tho 
tax, whose incidence was Rs. 3-5-1 per house assessed and Re. 0-4 -G per bead 
of population. Tho proprietors of Saurikh were once Ghori Pathans; hut are now 

Kavaths of the same family as supplies tho parganah 
HlSt0ry * with its hereditary kdmwgo or registrar. The village 

name is sometimes explained by a tradition that a hundred saints {San rikh) 
came hither and worshipped ; sometimes ascribed to a single saint, Sobh-rikh. 
This St. Soldi is popularly credited with tho excavation of a famous well which 
nxa y still be seen near the village. It is said that when the country is about 

J Gazr. IV., 190-98. 
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to pass to new rulers, some weapon or garment rises from its waters as a sign 
of the coming raco. The Marhatta rule was foretold by the appearance of a 
spear-hcad ; whilst a hat 1 and bayonet were the emblems of approaching 
British rule. West % of the village are the remains of a castle said to have 
been built during the brief occupation of the former power. 

Saurikh, a parganah of the Tirwa tahsil, is a long narrow tract stretch- 
ing with very irregular outlines from west north-west to east south-east. It may 
however be described as bounded on the north north-east by the Isan river, 
which divides it from tahsil Chhihr&mau ; on the west north-west by tahsil 
Bhong&on of Mainpuri and parganah Sakrawa of its own tahsil ; on the south 
south-west by Sakrawa and parganah Sakatpur, also of its own tahsfl ; and on 
the south-east by parganah Tirwa-Tbatia of its own tahsil. Saurikh had 
according to the latest official statement (1878) a total ara& of 79 square miles 
and 135 acres ; according to the latest census (1872) ft total population of 
30,530 souls. But of both area and population details will be given hereafter. 
It may, meanwhile, be mentioned that the parganah contains 57 estates ( mahdl ), 
coinciding with 57 of the revenue divisions known as villages ( mauza ). 

Saurikh lies chiefly in the two northern soil-belts of the Tirwa tahsil 


Geographical features. 


( q . r.). It consists therefore of a northern and sandy 
and a southern or mixed sand and loam tract. From it, 


however, three small corners protrude southwards into the most fertile part 
of the tahsil, the region of good loam ; and a few clayey villages may he 
found in the neighbourhood of lagoons. In and out through the angles of 
southern frontier flows the Mirzaptir distributary of the Ganges Canal ; while 
the Taria distributary passes through not quite half of the northern length of 
the parganah. Nothing more need be added to the geographical details given 
in the later tahsil article. 


In the same place 

Economical fuatures. 
Markets and roads. 


will be found some account of those crops which ns 
usual arc the chief article of trade. For their sale, how- 
ever, the parganah can offer moro than the usual number r 


of considerable market villages. Such are Indargarh, lately a house- tax 


town ; Kalsftn, the site of a Great Trigonometrical Survey station ; Marhpura, 


Nidemau, and the parganah capital Saurikh. The four places first mentioned 


1 The striking dissimilarity between tbe hat and the graceful turban of the country flt 
once marked out the former as the special peculiarity of Frankish dress. The word topi or hat 
is believed to be derived from the For tuguese iopo ; and the terms topi null a and European are 
synonymous. The stereotyped salutation with which a beggar addresses an Englishman is "Apki 
topi %aUmat rahe an idiom which is precisely equivalent to “ good luck to thy bonnet, thou bonny 
Dundee . ” The legend of Saurikh reminds one of that of brereton in Cheshire, where the ap- 
pearance of a dead branch rising from the depths of the lake used always to foretell tbe death 
of a Brereton. 
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are all in the eastern, the last in the western half of the tract. The second- 
class unmetalled road from Tirwa enters on the south-eastern frontier, passes 
through N&demau, and ends at Saurikh. On entering it throws out a 
fourth-class line or cart-tract to Sakatpur ; it is crossed near the frontier by a 
northerly second-class road which has already passed Indargarh and which 
proceeds to Talgrdm. It is again crossed, at Nademau," by a fourth-class 
track leading towards Talgr&m ; before reaching Saurikh it is joined by an 
unmetalled third-class way from Talgram ; and at Saurikh itself it is met by 
unmetalled roads of all three classes, one of them from Chhibramau. No part 
of the parganah is far from one or more of these communications. 

According to the census of 1872 Saurikh contained 215 inhabited 
, . villages, of which 172 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

Population. * . _ . 

* 3 6 between 200 and 500 ; 6 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

and one between 1,000 and 2,000. 1 

The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 30,530 souls (13,734 
females), giving 387 to the square mile. Classified according to religion 
there were 28,707 Hindus, of whom 12,813 were females ; and 1,823 Musal- 
nians (92 1 females). Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 2,369 Brahmans (1,045 females); 3,432 Rajputs 
(1,378 females; ; and 297 Saniyas (127 females); whilst the great mass of 
the population is included in u the other castes,” which show a total of'22,609 
souls (10,2G3 females). The principal Brahman sub-division is the Kanaujia 
(1,913). The Rajputs belong to Rathor, the (167), Baghel (G5), Gaur 
(110), Sengarh (53), Chauhan (161), Bais (2,339), Tomar (72), Bbadauria 
(152), Chandel (36;, Kateliria (7), Gaharwar (18), Pomvar (5), and Kachh- 
waha (86) ; the Baniyas to the Ajudliiyabasi (143 , Agarwal, and Ummar sub- 
divisions. Those of the other castes which exceed in number one thousand 
souls each are the Chamar (3,459), Kachlii (2,509), Alar (3,323), and Gadaria 
(1,370). The following have less than one thousand members each : — K&yath, 
Hajjain, Bharbhunja, Teli, Dhiina, Kaliar, ivisau, Kalal, Dhobi, Barhai, Lo- 
bar, Darzi, Joshi, Sonar, Mali, Tamboli, Blnit, Khakrob, Kumhar, Ivori, Kur- 
mi, Bahelia, Bairya, Halwai, and Lodlidt Musalmans are classed as Shaikhs 
(753), 8 ay y ids (641), Patlnins (291), and Mughals (1; or left unspecified. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. ;i( | u | t population (not less than fifteen years of age), 70 

belong to the professional class ot officials, priests, doctors, and the like ; 559 
1 This is probably intended for 8aurikb, winch has however over 2,000 inhabitants. 
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to the domestic class of servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. f 328 to the 
commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts ; 
7,709 to the agricultural ; and 798 to the industrial or artisan. A sixth or 
indefinite class includes 9(18 persons returned as labourers and 77 as of no 
specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age or sex, 
the same returns give 1,495 as landholders, 20,874 as cultivators, and 8,161 
as engaged iu occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educational 
statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 694 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 45,973 souls. 

The whole of Saurikh is assessed with land-revenue. In explaining his 
scheme for the current assessment Mr. E. C. Buck 
thus classifies the past and present areas : — 


Area classed as 


Un assessable (Barren, roads, &l\) 


At the scientific, 
revenue survey, 


At the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assess- 
ment, 1845. 


Acres. 


15,587 


A cres. 


5,78* 


At the unskilled 
survey fur t he 
outrei it assess- 
ment, 187<>- 


Acres. 


1 1 , 3:10 


, fold fallow 

m 

tt « * 

« -f V New do. 

tti ca * 

< •» i 

^Cultivated 
Total assessable 


2.903 

*2,179 

29,642 

34,724 


1 1,428 
3,507 
28,804 
43,73* 


5,508 

2,173 


31,031 

39,372 


Qn and Total 


50,311 


49,521 


50,692 


The total area last shown is but three acres less than that of the late official 
statement. The term of the expired assessment witnessed a very great increase t 
of irrigation, and of the present total area 37 per cent, is returned us 
watered. 


Above 1 have been explained the general principles on which the current 
assessment was framed. A few special details arc all 
Settlement rent rates. nee d detain us hero. Mr. Buck divided the par- 

ganah into four circles : (1) the small clay area ; (2) the narrow fsan basin ; 
(3) the sandy, and (4) the loamy belts. Grouping the soils of each village 

1 rp. lutMoi. 
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and circle into corresponding classes more or less minutely sub-divided, he 
assumed for these classes the following rent-rates : — 


Circle. 


Class. 


Assumed rent per paka 
btyha. 


Circle. 


Class. 


Assumed rent per 
pakd biyha. 


Ks. a. 


Us. a. 


I. Clay (total 
area 2,038 
acres). I 


Water edjFrom 
rice land! to 


(2 classes) 
Umvatered 
do. 

Tar&i (21 From 
classes). I to 


II. Tsan basin iTarai pro- 
viso acres.) I per 

Pahlahdr , 

I Blair tarai 
\Bdlu do , 
Water 
I course do. 1 

III. Sandy Watered 
belt (19,1 O'A'yiuhdn. 


acres.) 


(2nd a li d 
3rd classes 
only.) 

Un watered 
do. 


From 

to 


3 O (1st class.) 

III. ( continu- 

W a ter ed 

2 4 (2nd do.) 

ed: ) 

mdnjhn 
(2nd class 

i o 


only, 

U n watered 

2 8 Outclass.) 


do. 

1 12 (2nd do.) 


Wa tor c d 
barhet. 

2 8 


(2nd class.) 
Unw titered 

1 8 

IV. Loamy 

do. (3 class- 

1 12 

belt (total 

es). 

1 4 

1 area 7,344; Wat o tc d 

1 8 

acres). 

g u u h a n 
(3 classes,) 

4 4 (2nd ciass) 


YV a ter ed 
m :L r» j h a. 

3 8 (3rd do.) 


(2 classes.) 
VV a t cm* a il 
do (2 class- 

3 0 


es.) 


2 12 


2 0 

From 2 0 (1st el.) 
to 1 8 (2nd do.) 


1 8 (1st do.) 

0 ]4 (3rd do.) 
6 0 ( 1 st do.) 
3 12 (3rd 5-0.) 
3 12 (1st Oto ) 
3 ti(2nddo,) 

2 12 ( 'Ht do.,) 

2 4 (2nd do ) 

2 0 ( l st do-) 

1 8 (2nd do.) 


The wen uing of the terms tardi y bhur-i ami, fo{/?f-tar:ii, pahldhdr, gaulidn , 
man] ha , and barhet , will be explained in the tahsil article. A paka bigha 
roughly represents ~ ths of an acre ; but as the latter measure is unknown to 
the people, the rates have been shown according to the former. For those 
who prefer the English standard, it may be mentioned that the average assum- 
ed rent-rate of the whole parganah was Rs. 8-10-1 per acre. 

Applied to the assessable area, these rates gave fSaurikh a gross rental of 

Rs. 1,15,508; and halved from that sum the revenue 
Land revenue. ... , , .. ^ . .. , 

would have reached Its. 5/, 754. JJut it was actually 

fixed at Rs. 52,890 only, and now stands at Rs. 52,002. As at first imposed 
it showed an increase of ll’O per cent, on the expiring demand (Rs. 44,150). 
Iks incidence per acre was Re. 1-0-10 on the total, Re. 1-5-11 on the assessable, 
and Re. 1-11-4 on the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring revenue 
had fallen at the rate of Ro, l-G-8 per acre. Though not yet formally sanc- 
tioned by Government, the expiring demand has been in force since the 
autumn of 1872. 
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The cesses levied, in addition to tho revenue, for village accountant’s fees, 
schools, roads, and other district needs, here reached 

OcS8CB 

Ks. 7,878. They wore assessed at the usual rato on 
the demand of 5 per cent, for the accountant’s fees and 10 per cent, for the 
other objects. 

Tho landlords who pay tho revenue are chiefly Bais Rajputs ; but the 
Kanaujiya Brahman Chaudhari of Bishangarh has 
zarninddri rights over eight villages. In two others ho 


Landlord 


has a taalluqddari interest; he receives, that is, a seignoralty ( mdlikdna ) often 
per cent, on their revenue. But here again the persons in actual possession 
are Baises. Of the cultivated area 12 per cent, is tilled by the landlords them- 
selves, the average home-farm being 5*25 acres. To what extent and at what 
price land changed hands during the term (1840-72) of tho last settlement may 


be thus shown : — 


Mode of transfer. 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

• 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase ot 
revenue. 



Ks. 

Kb. 

Ks, a p. 


Mortgage 

470 

683 

V'ifi . 

14 14 5 

5 6 

Private sale ... 

4,390 

5, ‘25 2 

83,507 

7 1 0 3 

6-4 

Public auction ... 

1,910 

2,397 

9,875 

5 0 3 

4*0 


During the last decade of the term sales increased in a manner that speaks 
ill for the prosperity of tho landlords. u The fact is,” writes Mr. Buck, “that 
these Bais Thakttrs are wretched agriculturists, and are ashamed to bo seen at 
the plough, though they have been driven to it by necessity at different times. 
They take very little pains with their land or personal interest in tho improve- 
ment of their villages. There are some few exceptions where individuals have 
become rich and influential; but they have attained their position chiefly by 
turning over their capital in usury. Whorever the proprietary body is large, 
and the zanunddrs have been forced to live on tile profits of their land, tiny 
have become depressed and indigent, and I see no chance of their being able to 
keep pace with the times.” 

Amongst the tenantry, the predominant castes arc tho Aliirs, the Chamars, 
and the ivachhis Of the total cultivation 72 per cent, is held 
by tenants with rights of occupancy and 16 per cent, by 
tenants-at-will. The largest tenant holding is as elsewhere that of the resident 
occupancy tenant (5 acres). The rental paid by tenants to landlords was at 
settlement returned as ils. 54,771, or including the hypothetical rent of lands 


and tenant. 
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tilled by the proprietors themselves, Rs. 82,107. But neither of those sums 
must be confused with that assumed for purposes of assessment. The rent-rate 
shows no perceptible rise since the opening of the last settlement. Even where 
canal-water has been introduced, the landlords have neglected the opportunity 
of enhancing their rentals. 

The tribal history of Saurikh is far simpler than that of most parganahs in 
the district. It was annexed at the same time as Sakatpur 1 
by the same colony of Bais Rajputs. Other clans afterwards 
acquired a few villages, either by favour of, or intermarriage with, that tribe. 
The Saksena K/iyath registrars ( learning n ) of the parganah, for instance, obtained 
three mauzas. The Rajputs known as Sakarwars, Dhakaras, and Chandels got 
three, two, and one respectively ; but have lost them all. The Grhori Pathans 
once held land around Saurikh village; but they have given place to the K&y- 
atlis and migrated to Phaphund of Etavva. Jn the Institutes of Akbar (1596). 
Saurikli appears as a separate mahdl of the Kanauj government and Agra pro- 
vince. Passing from the rule of tho Dehli emperors into that of the Bangash 
dynasty (eirc. 1720), it was by tho latter ceded in 1752 to the Marhattas. 
The Bangash Naw6b continued, however, to manage the parganah until 1769-71, 
when the Marhattas permanently deprived him of its possession. They in turn 
were expelled (1774-75) by the Nawdbs of Oudh; and Saurikh was for a 
while swayed by the famous Oudh governor, Almas Ali. It was not long before 
his favourites, the Bishangarh family, 3 brought the parganah into their rapa- 
cious clutches. But Mahnnand and Udaichand did not here attempt to expel 
the old landholders so completely as in Sakatpur. Perhaps the Baisos of this 
parganah were more compliant. It was not here, hut in Sakatpur, that the 
Bais rebellion was crushed. In 1801, rhe parganah was ceded to the Com- 
pany and included in the British district of Mainpuri-Etawa. At the fourth 
British settlement of land-revenue (1812), while not a single village was res- 
tored to the Baises of Sakatpur, only ten villages remained to the Bishangarh 
chaudhari in Saurikh. Of these ten, two have been given back to their old 
Bais proprietors, on condition of those proprietors paying the seignoralty already 
mentioned. But when the claims of the Sakatpur Baises were at length recog- 
nized, their recovered villages were all burdened with payment of seignoralty. 
These facts all tend to show that the rights of the Saurikh landholders were 
less obscure, and that they had therefore succeeded better in holding their own. 

The parganah was annexed to its present district in 181 7-18. The demands 
assessed upon it at successive British settlements have been : At the first, 
1 See historical section of article on parganah Sdkatpur . 5 Supra pp. 106-108. 
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Rs. 57,054 ; at the second, Rs. 67,055 ; at the third, Rs. 59,367 ; at the 
fourth, Rs. 72,4(53 ; at the fifth, Rs. 66,014 ; and at the revision of.th© fifth, 
R 9 . 44,968. The demand of tho next or current assessment has been above 
examined. 

Shamsabad, mispronounced Skamshabad, is the xdiief town of parganah 
Shamsabad West. Standing on the old cliff* of tho Ganges, 18 miles north-west 
of Fatehgarh, it is the terminus of a second-class or unmetalled branch from 
Faizbagh on the Kaimganj road ; of a third-class unmetalled line from Kaim- 
ganj itself ; and of a fourth-class track from Karanpur-ghat on the Ganges, 
now over six miles distant. Two. other third-class highways, from south-west 
and south-east respectively, cross in the town. Tho lattor line was once the 
main route to Budaun ; but that route now lies through Kaimganj, whose loss 
sandy neighbourhood more favours tho construction of good roads. The popu- 
lation, 8,428 in 1865, had in 1872 risen to 8,707. 

According to the census of the latter year Shamsabad had an actually in- 
habited site of 162 acres. The town is porchcd on 
PP mounds carved from the cliff* bv ravines which descend 


to the old bed of the Ganges. That bed is now occupied by the Burhganga, 
which at most times of the year is a mere series of pools linked together by a 
shallow and arable depression. But though shallow, and about a mile distant, 
the Burhganga serves as a useful drain for the removal of the town’s surface 
drainage. Shamsabad overlooks a wide expanse of flat and fertile alluvial 
land which stretches from the foot of the cliff below it to tho great river almost 
hidden in the distance. It is composed of 33 muhallas or quarters, which 
patches of cultivation divide into scattered groups. Such quarters consist as 
a rule of great clusters of mud huts, surrounding a few large brick-built houses 
or hemming in a road. The principal dwellings are those of the Jafari 
Regain 1 and other Musalmans who, like her, claim connection with 
tho old Bangash dynasty. The principal road is a longish brick-paved 
street of mixed dwellings and shops. From it branch many narrow lanes. 
There is a small square grain market, which on the south opens into a 
larger market-place shaded by fine tamarind and mm trees. Tho 


Tradp town is no longer remarkable for any important trade 

or manufacture ; but in days before the introduction of 
English cloth produced large quantities of tho fine textujee known as mitha 
. .... and jhttna. Tiie modern public buildings are a third- 

Public buildings. J m 1 ” 

class police-station, an imperial post-office, a parganah 


Public buildings. 


1 Supra p. 104. 
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school, aud a hostel ( sardi ) for travellers. The ChaukUari Act (XX.) of 1856 

Houae-tax. * s * n ^ orce > an d during 1878-79, the house-tax thereby 

imposed, with a balance of 11s. 14 from the previous 
year, gave a total incomo of Rs. 1,394. The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on public works (Rs. 83), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,101. 
Of the 2,205 houses in the town, 782 were assessed with the tax, the incidence 
being Re. 1-12-3 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of population. 

The old town of Klior, some three and-a-half miles distant on the Ganges 
cliff, was founded about the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The founder, a Rathor descendant of king 
Jaichand, is sometimes called Jai Singh Deo, and more often lhirjan lYil. 
But whatever his name, he ejected the aboriginal Bhyars from the ncighbour- 


History. 


hood, built a city, and became first raja of Klior. At that time, and indeed 
until the reign of Akfcar, the Ganges is said to have flowed beneath the cliff*. 
About 1228, the emperor Shams-ud-din came dovvn the river in ships, defeated 
tho raja in a naval battle, expelled the Rathors, and founded Shamsabad or 
Shams-town. The causo of the quarrel, or at least the prayerful ally of Shams, 
was a saint named Mir Aziz-ullab, whose dargdh or tomb is still shown oil the 
old fort-mound of Klior. The defeated raja, Jai pal, the son of Parjau, was 
perhaps identical with tho Jai Singh Deo just mentioned. The original Sliamsa- 
bad was a market-place two miles east of the modern town. 

It is said that the PatMn followers of Shams seized many villages around 
Klior and Shamsabad, and that the villages not annexed by them became tho 
property of the Gangwari Kurmis, hitherto a mere tenant clan. But that tho 
R&thors returned after their expulsion is clear. If Ivhor had been demolished, 
it was rebuilt. In 1345, the emperor Muhammad Tughlak is mentioned as 
passing it. Towards the end of tho century, the Rathors of the neighbourhood 
are led to revolt by their chief Sarv&dhan or Sarvadharan. In 1414, the em- 
peror Sayyid Khizr chastises the Rathors of Khor. In the struggles between 
Dehli and Jauupur the Khor rajas took the side of Delhi. Before the middle 
of that century the last r&ja, Karan, had been ejected by the Jauupur king. 
He was (1452) restored by the emperor Bahlol Lodi, and was almost immedi- 
ately afterwards besieged in the fort of Shamsabad by the Jauupur forces. Ho 
was once more expelled (1457) by Jauupur, and once more restored by Delhi, 
But he had boon fip&Uy expelled before 1479, when Dehli finally crushed Jaun- 
pur. Thus ended the Khor dynasty. Klior itself had already perhaps boon aban- 
doned. In the histories of the Jaunpur kingdom its name is discarded for that of 
Shamsabad. All that remains of tho old town is a large mound culled the M 
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or fort of the Khor rdjas. This mound rises about 30 feet above the level of 
the alluvial lowlands, and seems to have carved out of the old cliff. It contains, 
besides the tomb of Aziz-ull&h, that of one Sanjad Salim, the ancestor of tho 
Kahai Sayyids still found in the parganah. From the ancient city some 
Kanaujiya Brahmans of these provinces take their tifclp of Khor kd Pdnde. 1 

The emperor Sikandar Lodi, whose name perhaps lingers in that of Sikan- 
darpur village, spent at Shamsabad parts of the years 1494 and 1495. He in 
1500 bestowed tho town and parganah on the Farmuli Afghans Innid and Sub 
aiman. Babar in 1523 unsuccesfully offered tho same gift to the besieged raja 
of Chandori as a bribe for the capitulation of that fortress. In the same year 
the same offer was made and accepted by Bikramdjit Sisodiya, who exchanged 
Rintambhor for Shamsabad. The Pathans had not long before captured the 
town from the imperial governor, Abii-l-Muhammad JMiz&ba?. In 1575 
died another governor, Husain Khan Tukriya ; 2 v andin tho town perhaps dwelt 
for a time his almoner, the historian Abd-ul-Kadir. Ten years later (997IT.), 
one Mirza Tahir is said to have founded the modern town on tho lands of 
Larampur, Paliya, Sikandarpur, Akbarpur-Damodar, and Khanpur. Tho 
Institutes of Akbar (1596) mention it as tho head-quarters of the parganah and 
the site of “a fort on the banks of tho Ganges.” 

Iu 1607, that town and parganah are held by nawab Rashid Khan, the 
founder of Mau-Rasbidabad. In 1720, thoy wore granted to a native of tho 
latter village, Muhammad, first nawab of Farukhabad ; and in the following 
year he appointed his ennobled slave, DAud Khan, governor. In the reign 
of naw&b Ahmad (1750-71) tho same office was bestowed on another ennobled 
slave, Zulfikar or Ex<*nlibar Kh&n. Except for a shor(, time after the battle 
of Daunri, 3 when there was no recognized nawab, Shamsabad continued in 
the hands of the Bangash dynasty. It was not, like other parts of the dis- 
trict, annexed by the nawabs of Oudh or the Marhattas. But in 1801 it was 
ceded to its present rulers, the British. 

Shamsabad East or Behar, a parganah of the Farukhabad or Headquar- 
ters tahsil, is, when its frontiers are roughly defined, bounded on the north by 
the Kaimganj tahsil ; on the south-west by tahsils Aliganj of Eta and Main- 
puri and Bhongaon of Mainpuri ; on the south by tahsil Cbhibramau ; on the 
east by the three remaining parganahs of its own tahsil. But all its bounda- 
ries are irregular, and tho eastern, into which Muhammadabad intrudes like a 
wedge, is most irregular of all. Aloug parts of the south-western and the 

1 See Beams’ Elliot’s Glossary, I, 147; and Sherriog’s Castes and Tribes of Dtnare*, 25. 

* Supra pp, 160-5). j* Pp, 159-00. 
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whole of tlio southern frontier the Kali nadi supplies a border. Behar had, 
according to the latest official statement (1878), a total area of 132 square miles 
and 316 acres ; according to the last census (1872) a total population of 58,295 
souls. But of both area and population details will he given hereafter. The par- 
ganah contains 157 estates, distributed over 124 villages. The average area of 
the latter, 690 acres each, is larger than in any other parganali of the district. 

Some idea of the physical and agricultural features of Behar may bo formed 

X’liysicftl and agricuUu- from lhc article on its enclosing TIle parganah lies 

ral features. wholly on the upland watershed of the Bagar and Kali 

nadi. Its only recorded height is the Great Trigonometrical Survey station at 
Pothari, 536 feet above the sea. “ The crops, soils, castes, and system of culti- 
vation,” writes Mr. C. A. Elliott, a appear the same or nearly the same as in other 
parganahs ; but tho soil is perhaps a little inferior and water is certainly less 
abundant.” Of tho cultivated area, however, 61 per cent, is returned as watered. 
It was above mentioned that, owing to friability of soil and other causes, 
masonry wells are largely constructed for field irrigation. To encourage tho 
practice, land thus watered has been assessed at the same rates as umvat.cred land. 

Tho metalled Bowar branch of tho Grand Trunk Road passes north-eastwards 
, through tho south of the parganali, being crossed at 

Communications and u,,uu « 1 " ’ „ 

trade. Madanpur by a north-westerly cart-track or fourth-class 

line. But the highways of Behar arc chiefly unmetalled lines of the third class. 
Three such roads span the north of tho parganah, two of them crossing at Nim- 
karori. Madanpur and Nimkarori arc the two principal villages. Tho ancient 
c ;t y 0 f Sankisa, near tho hank of tho Kali nadi, is now occupied by little besides 
rains. The trade and manufactures of this parganah are Iff the same primitive 
character as described in tho articles on parganahs Bhojpur and Muhammadabad. 

According to the census of 1872, Shamsabad East contained 263 inhabited 
villages, of which 178 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 67 
Population. between 200 and 500 ; 17 between 500 and 1,000 ; and 7 

between 1,000 and 2,000. The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 
58,295 souls (25,812 females), giving 443 to tho square mile. Classified accord- 
ing to religion, there were 56,575 Hindus, of whom 25,005 were females ; 
1,719 Musalmans (807 females); and 1 Christian. Distributing the Hindu 
population amongst tho four groat classes, the census shows 4,564 Brahmans 
(1,999 fomaloS), 8,007 Rajputs (3,246 females), and 101 Baniyas (43 females); 
whilst the great mass of the population is included in “ the other castes,” which 
show a total of 43,903 souls (19,717 females). The principal Brahman sub- 
divisions are tho Kanaujia (3,946), Gaur, S5ras.it, Dube, Misr, ami Ojha. The 
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Bajputs belong to ilie Ratlior (2,403), Baghel (45), Gaur (968), bengarh (41), 
Ohaukan (487), Buis (830), Tonvar (40), Bkadauriya (17), Chandel (82), 
Katehriya (733), Gakrwar (132), Ponwar (53), Kachhw&ha (237), Sombansi 
(28), Bargujar, Solankhi, Chamarganr, Bachkal, Gahlot, Gautam, Parihaj*, 
Bhimla, and Chandrabansi clans ; the Baniy/is to the Ajudhiab&si (90) sub- 
division. The other castes exceeding one thousand souls each are the Cham/ir 
(5,693), Hajjarn (1,161), Kachhi (4,432), Dhuua (1,051), Kahdr (2,615), Akir 
(9,302), Gadaria (2,293), Kis&n (7,141), and Kalal (1,349). The following have 
loss than one thousand members each Kayath, Bliarbhunja, Teli, Dhobi, Bar- 
hai, Lohdr, Darzi, Joshi, bondr, Mali, Tamboli, Bdri, Bhat, Khakrob, Kumhdr, 
Kori, Kurmi, Chak, Nat, Bahelia, Khatfk, Nuniya, and Gosain. Those Mu- 
salmans whose tribe is specified are distributed amongst Shaikhs (1,145), IV 
thdns (436), Sayyids (78), and Mughals (3).^ 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at tlio 
sanio census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occui t' n . adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

405 belong to the professional class of officials, priests,* doctors, and the like ; 
2,542 to the domestic class, which includes servants, barbers, sweepers, wash- 
ermen, &c. ; 971 to the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and 
tradesmen of all sorts; 21,169 to the agricultural ; and 14,138 to the indus- 
trial or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 4,033 labourers and 51!) 
persons of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
ago or sex, the same returns give 7,165 as landholders, 30,997 as cultivators, 
and 20,133 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,256 males as 
ablo to read and write out of a total male population numbering 53,930 souls. 

Of all tho villages in Behar but 3 are ro venue-free. In discussing the cur- 


rent assessment of revenue Mr. Elliott thus classifies 

Land revenue. 

the past and present areas of the parganah : — 


Area classed as 

At the profes- 
sional revenue 
survey, 1684. 

At the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assess- 
ment, 1814. 

At the unskilled 
survey lor the 
current assess- 
ment, 1669. 

Unassessablb. (Barren, revenue-free, 

Acres. 

Aero*. 

Acres. 

&c.) ... 


15,076 

20 541 

20,316 

f Old fallow... 


20,300 

6,708 

6,632 

Assessable. < New do. ... 


2,552 

3,009 

1,699 

(Cultivated .. 

*«• 

42,890 

45,107 

56,193 

Total assessable 


65,832 

54,821 

04,50 4 

Grand Total 

... 

81,808 

81,365 

84,820 
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Ihe large apparent increase in gross and nncnlturabie areas is attributed to 
the fact that tho measurements of the two earlier surveys were often incorrectly 
returned. It will bo seen that tho total last shown exceeds that of the late offi- 
cial statement by 24 acres only. The actual increase in cultivation is stated 
at 17 percent. The general principles which Mr. Elliott adopted in framing 
the current settlement have been described once for all. 1 Enough to mention 
that he grouped the soils of the various villages into corresponding classes 
(har) more or less minutely sub-divided ; and that ho assumed for each sub- 
division tho rent-rate shown in the following table : — 

o 




Assumed 


Class and sub-division of soil. 

Percentage 
of total urea# 

Rent-rate per paka 
big ha. 

Resultant 

rental. 



Rs. a. 

Rs. 

Gauhdriy watered (2 classes) ... 

6*1 

From 6 0 (1st class) 
to 4 0 (2nd class). 

26,794 

Do., dry ... 

•5 

3 O 

1,377 

Loam, watered (2 classed) 

39*3 

From 3 0 (1st class) 
to 2 4 (2nd class). 

88,183 

Do., unwatered (2 classes) 

149 

From 2 O (1st class) 
to 1 8 (2nd class). 

22,677 

Sand, watered ... 4 ... 

3-7 

2 4 

7,634 

Do., uu watered (3 classes) £*•#.. 

28*8 

From 1 8 (1st class) 

29,966 

* 

' 

to 0 1 2 (3rd class) 


Turdi (2 classes) ... ' 

6 7 

From 2 8 (1st class) 

to 1 S (2nd class). 

9,786 

Total 

J 100 0 


1,85,447 


A paka U<jha is about itlis of an acre. Tho meaning of the terms gauhan 
and tardi has been explained in the tahsil article. 

Deduced from the total of the last column at 50 per cent., the rovenue would 
have reached Rs. 92,723. But in applying the rates village by village, it was 
sometimes found needful to reduce them ; and the demand was oventually fixod 
at Lis. 85,913 only, including a small sum paid to assignees. The revenue pay- 
able to Government, Rs. 85^463, has since been reduced by Rs. 262. As at 
first imposed it showed an increase of Rs. 9-8 per cent, on the expiring demand 
(Rs. 78,231). Its incidence per acre was Ro. 1-0-2 on the total, Re. 1-6-2 on 
the assessable, and Re. 1-10-5 on the cultivated area. On cultivation tho expir- 
ing revenue had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-8-2 per acre. Though not yet for- 
mally sanctioned by Government, tho new revenue has been in force since tho 
autumn of 1871. 


* Supra, pp. 100-91. 
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The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for police, roads, other local 
q CBSC3 objects, and village accountants’ fees, here reached 

% Rs. 13,277. They were assessed, as usual, on untaxed 
as well as taxed lands, at a rate on the demand of Rs. 5 per cent, for account- 
ants’ fees and 10 per cent, for other expenses. 

Of the classes which pay the revenue the most numerous are R&jputs, and 

_ , next at a distance Brahmans. The Rajputs belong 

Landlord # ' r * 

chiefly to the Rathor and Gaur clans. The commonest 

form of tenure is the zamxndari , and hhaydchdra holdings are rarer than in many 
other parganahs of the district. Of the cultivated area 23 per cent, is tilled by 
the proprietors themselves, with an average farm of 5*64 acres each. To what 
extent and at what price land changed hands during the term of the last settle- 
ment (1835-71) may be shown thus : — 


Mode of transfer. 

1 

Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

A: 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ 
purchase 
of revenue. 



| 



Us. 

Us. a. p. 


Mortgage 

Ml 

IM 

4,956 

6 > C »V 

61,410 

12 6 2 

9*2 

Private sale 

••• 

Ml 

12,568 

12,871 y 

^ »,15,970 

9 3 8 

9-0 

Public auction 

•»« 

... 

8,75G 

' * 4 . 

33,021 

3 12 4 

3 7 


The tenantry are chiefly Rajputs, Brahmans, Aln'rs, and Kisans. Of the total 
cultivation GO per cent, is held by tenants with rights 
of occupancy and 17 by tcnants-at-will. The largest 
average holding, next to that of the cultivating landlord, is that of the resident 
occupancy tenant (5*48 acres). During the currency of the expired assessment 
rents rose by over 22 per cent. The rise may have been due to the increase of 
irrigation, which nearly doubled. But Mr. Elliott ascribes it, as in Palmra, to 
“ a general blind enhancement,” which gradually rafsed the rents of tenants- 
at-wili up to and past the level up to those paid by tenants with rights. The 
rental actually paid by tenants to landlords was by Mr. Elliott himself reckoned 
at Rs. 1,66,568. But this, which must not be confused with the higher rental 
assumed for purposes of assessment, includes the imaginary rent of lands tilled 
by the landlords themselves. 

In turning to history, we must, as usual in this part of the notice, confine 
ourselves to points of tribal or fiscal interest. The 
general annals of Beliar have already found their 


History. 
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Bais and 


place amongst those of the district at large. The earliest colonists of tho 
Tho Chamargaur, l’ari- parganah were, if faith may bo placed on their legends 
har, and Backhal. Uw Chamargaur, Parih&r, and Bachhal ltajputl ll 

is said that about 1200 a Chamargaur came northward with Parjan the Batlior, 
and received from that prince the lauds of Nagla Dosadh in this parganah. 
But harassed on all sides by the aboriginal Bhy&rs, the new lord of Nagla 
Dosadh was unable to hold his own. lie invited, therefore, to his aid a Parihar of 
the Kaunsil clan, Bhao Singh of Jigni in Jalaun. Bh&o came, saw, and was 
slain. But his son Nirpat amply avenged his death. The Bhyars were slaugh- 
tered out of Behar and several other villages which Nirpat’s descendants still 
hold. As for the Chamargaurs they exist, but never acquired any strong 
footing in this parganah. The Bachhals of the Bachh clan, who still hold Ma- 
danpur, aver that their ancestor, Chand Singh, received it from Parjan. 

The dynasty founded by Parjan the Rathor was still ruling at Khor, 
and the Bliy&rs still flourished, when the Bais Rajputs 
arrived. Coming probably from the south, their chief, 
Saddar Singh, obtained from the Khor raja a grant of Sithwanpur and other 
villages then occupied by tho Bhyars. The luckless aborigines wero expelled, 
and in some of these villages Saddar’ s Bais descendants may still be found as 
landlords. 

It was at some period du$n£itfee rule of the Khor rajas that tho Katiha 
Rajputs made their first appearance. They had settled 
iu several villages wheu their chief, Bil, was arrested 
for arrears of tribute due to the raja. At tho entreaty of the Gurushadinagar 
Brahmans he was released ; and he afterwards founded Pukhna, which with 
other villages is still held by his descendants. 

The most important colony, howover, was that founded, not under tho 
patronage of tho liathors, but by tho Ratliors them- 
selves. About 1450, when Karan, last raja of Khor, 
was expelled by the king of Jaunpur, his grandson, Udaichand, settled in 
Mukammadabad with tho lesser title of Rao. This Udaichand is tho reputed 
ancestor of all Rathor proprietors north of the Kali nadi. His grandson, Rao 
Krishn Rai, moved into this parganah, building a castle at Khemsaipur; while 
his Rathor brothers and kinsmen spread over 26 other villages in the south- 
east. Of these the clan have lost one only but their chief, the descendant 
of Udaichand, is reduced to the possession of Khemsaipur and Ganeshpur. 
He is nevertheless held in great respect, and receives at each recurring Holi 

1 Imadpur-Kesar. 


Katiha colonics. 


Rathors. 
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and* Dasahra festival gifts of homage from his brother R&thors. The clan, 
says Mr* Elliott, is too aristocratic and exclusivo to breed fast ; but it is 
pleasant to see an ancient and historic race holding its ground so well. 

The Qaurs are descendants of Sarlie, mentioned in the Bhojpur parganah 
article. Of the 84 villages which lie obtained some 

Gaurs. 

300 years ago, 24 lay in this parganah. The colony 
thus founded has multiplied greatly, and still holds 19 villages. Ono 
of these is Siroli, which fell to the share of Sarhe’s son Tilok. 1 At the time 
when Farukliabad was founded (1714), the chief of Siroli bore tho title of raja, 
and sent his son, Akbar Sah, to assist Naw&b Muhammad in keeping the Bam- 
telas at bay. 2 

The Brahmans, who hold 16 villages, belong to different families entirely 
unconnected. The same may be said of the Kayatlis. 

Other elans. J J 

The Ahirs and Ivisans hold each a lew villages, but 
have no traditional history. 

Behar was formerly a tappa of Shamsabad (West). It then included 
two sub-divisions or kismats, Behar and Siroli. On its .cession to the English 
in 1802 it was severed from tho greater Shamsabad and erected into a 
separate parganah under tho namo of Shamsabad East. The title was not only 
long, but confusing, for Shamsabad proper was allowed to retain its former 
name. Mr. Elliott proposes to style the parganah Behar, as of yore ; and tho 
proposal has obvious advantages. The demands assessed upon this Behar at 
the successive British settlements of land-revenue have been as follows : — 
at the first, Its. 77,961 ; at the second, Rs. 78,830 ; at the third, Rs. 80,099 ; 
at tho fourth, Rs. 82,930; at the fifth, Rs. 84,296 ; and at the revision of tho 
fifth, Rs. 78,449. The next or current assessment has been noticed above, 
During tho term of the last, the boundary between Behar and Shamsabad (West) 
underwent great changes. But what these were is of little present importance. 

Shamsabad West, a parganah of the K&imganj tahsil, is bounded on the 

east-north-east by the Ganges, which severs it from the 

Boundaries, area, &c. .... . „ _ , , , 

Aligarh tahsil ; on tho north-north-west by parganah 

Kampil of its own tahsil ; on the west-north-west by tahsil Alfganj of Eta ; 
and on the south-sonth-east by the head-quarters tahsil. It may be 'con- 
sidered as a rude quadrilateral figure with unequal angles and sides. Its total 
area by the latest official statement (1878) was 196 squaro miles and 424 
acres ; its total population by the census (1872) was 99,803 souls. But of 

1 Mr. Evans’ notes. 2 Mr. Irvine’s first article on the Farukhabad Nawabs, J. A. 

B., 1878. Strangely enough this raja’s name was Tilak. We are told, too, that he was 
aged. May not Tilok have been antedated by a generation or so? 


Boundaries, area, &c. 
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both area and population details will be given hereafter. The total number of 
villages is 247 and of estates 342, tlio average size of tlio former being about 
509*5 acres. 

The physical and agricultural features of Shamsabnd West aro those 
^ , x described in the article oh its enclosing tahsil, Kaim- 

ganj. Over three-quarters of tlio whole area lie on 
the uplands above the old Ganges cliff. The lowlands are confined to a belt 
which, broad along the whole of tlio eastern border, narrows to a point not long 
after turning the corner to skirt the northern. Passing eastward through that 
northern frontier, the old Burhia traverses the lowlands and joins the Ganges. 
Eastwards, too, from the western frontier the Bagar crosses the uplands, turning 
at length by a southward bend into the eastern Shamsabad. The only other 
water-course deserving a name is the Kharir, which rising in some lagoons on 
the uplands runs eastwards, past Baushanabad and through the lowlands, to 
the Ganges. Its lagoons are one of the principal features of Shamsabad West, 
for in it lie the saltish plains mentioned by the Kaimganj article. Tlio 
principal mixtures of swamp and water are to be found at Chilsara, Filkliana,. 
and Bhadauli villages. 

The metalled or first-class road from Farukhabad to Ivaimganj passes 
Communications and north-westwards through the heart of tlio parganah. 
trade- From it at Faiz-bagli an unnietalle.d second-class 

lino branches northwards to Shamshabad ; and from it near the southern fron- 
tier another road of the same class diverges to cross tlio parganah for Alfganj 
of Eta. This Aliganj highway, again, is ciosscd at Nawabganj by the second- 
class Muhammad abad and Kaimganj line, which pierces the parganah from 
north to south. These main roads are fed by numerous third-class unmetallcd 
ways, five of which radiate from Shamsabad alone. The only fourth-class 
line or cart-track seems to be that which, passing eastwards from Shamsabad, 
crosses the Ganges at Karanpur-ghat. Iho chief places ol the parganah, all 
save the last on roads, arc Shamsabad, Liaushanabad, Nawabganj, and I il- 
khana. At those and other villages weekly markets provide a sale for the 
parganah’s one great product — its crops, io what varieties those ciops chiefly 
belong has been shown in the tahsil article. 

According to tlio census of 1872, parganah Shamsabad West con- 
tained 110 inhabited villages, of which 2 had less 
Population. than 200 inhabitants ; 11 1 between 200 ail 1 500 ; 37 

between 500 and 1,000; and 0 between 1,000 and 2,000. One town, Sbums- 
abad, contained over 0,000 persons. 
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The total population numbered 99,803 souls (45,873 females), giving 
509 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 91,618 
Hindfis, of whom 41,842 were females ; and 8,185 Musalmans (4,031 females). 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 7,051 Br&hmans (3,176 females); 3,493 Rajputs (1,445 females) ; and 
2,234 Baniyas (1,047 females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is 
included in u the other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 78,840 
souls (36,174 females). The principal Br&hman sub-divisions are the Kanau- 
jia (4,290) and Gaur. The R&jputs belong to the Rdihor (329), Gaur (1,025 ), 
Sengarh (41), Chauh&n (270), Bais (326), Tomar (23), Gahrwar (415), 
Kachhwaha (75), Sombansi (72), Ujayyini, Janghara, Bargujar, Kinwar, an<^ 
Gaumat clans ; the Baniyas to the Agarw&l, Sardogi, Rastogi, Kdndu, and 
Audhia sub-divisions. Those other castes which exceed in number one thou- 
sand souls each are the Kdyath (2,260), Chamir (11,528), Hajjdrn (1,816), 
Kachhi (9,495), Bharbhuuja (1,322), Teli (1,504), Dhuna (1,148), Kahdr 
(8,120), Alnr (12,835), Gadariya ^3,314), Kisan (10,905), Dhobi (1,330) Barhai 
(1,343), Kori (1,376), and Kurmi (8,616). The following have less than one 
thousand members each: — Kalal, Lolidr, Darzi, Joslii, Sonar, Mali, Tarriboli, 
Bari, Bhat, Kluikrob, Kumhar, Fakir, Nat, Baheliya, Khatik, Nuniya, 
Bairya, Gujaf, Pdsi, Raj, Juldha and Jdt. Those Musalmans whose class is 
specified are entered as Pathans (2,G22), Shaikhs (1,854), Sayyids (729), and 
Mughals (51). 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at 
the census of 1872. From these it appears that, of 
the male adult population (not less than fifteen years 
of age), 217 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government 
servants, priests, doctors, and tho like ; 1,399 in domestic service, as personal 
servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 539 in commerce', 
in buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or in the^conveyance of 
men, animals, or goods ; 13,628 in agricultural operations; 2,3$5 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub- 
stances, vegetables, mineral, and animal. There were 2,138 persons returned 
as labourers and 227 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula- 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,665 as landholders, 
56,086 as cultivators, and 38,052 as engaged in occupations unconnected 
with agriculture. The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, 
show 905 males able to road and write out of a total male population number* 
iug 32,483 souls. 
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Of the estates in Shamsabad no less than 54 are revenue-free. In mak- 

Land-revenue. * n £ P ro P osa hs for the current assessment of land- 

revenue Mr. C. A. Elliott thus classifies the past and 
present areas of the parganah t — 


Area classed as 

At the assess- 
ment of 
1834. 

At the revi- 
sion of as- 
sessment, 

1844. 

At measure- 
ments for 
the current 
assessment, 

- 1864. 


9 

Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

tlNiSSESSAfiLE 

...(Barren, revenue-free, &c) ... 

29,148 

30.197 

25,255 


f Old fallow ... 

1 

25,463 

19,163 

1 1,507 

Assessable 

I 

... ( New fallow IM ... 

i 

7,490 

7,930 

1,872 


1 

f Cultivated ... ... 1 

58,203 

67,769 

83,963 


Total assessable ... 

91,156 

94,8G7 

97,402 


Grand Total ... 

120,304 

125,064 

122,697 


the survey of 1834 was effected by Sir Henry Lawrence, then, however, 
a mere Lieutenant. The variety in gross measurement is due to the action of 
the Ganges ; and it may bo remarked that the area of the late official state- 
ment shows an increase of nearly five square miles over that last given in. 
this table. 9* ween 1834 and 1864 the cultivation on the assessable lands 
of the parganah increased by 85 per cent. As in Kampil, the unassessablo 
area is largely swollen by untaxed grants which the I3augash dynasty 
bestowed on its Pathdn cousins. Of the total area 39 per cent, is returned as 
Watered. 

The general principles which Mr. Elliott adopted for the current assess- 
ment have been described above. 1 We need here only mention that he divided 
the parganah into four circles (chak), and arranged the soils of each village 
and circle in corresponding classes ( har ) more or less minutely sub-divided. 

1 Supra, pp. 100-02 
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The rent-rates which he assumed for each class and circle may be thus 
shown : — 


Circle. 


1. Hangar or 
uplands, 
(114,137 paka 
bighas .) 


Class. 


Subur ban 
gau h d n , 
i. e. f m a - 
n u r c d 
land a- 
r o u n <1 
5"hatns a * 


bad. 


2. Tarai or 
lowlands, 
loamy belt 
skirting old 
cliff (6,524 
bighas.) 


Other gau- 
han (3 cl.) 

Wat c r c d 
loam (3 
classes.) 

Dry do (2 
classes ) 

Wat ered 
sand. 

Dry do. (3 
classes). 

Flooded (2 
classes). 

Gauhdn (4 
classes). 

Loam (5 
classes.) 


Assumed rent-rate per 
pakd bigha. 


Rs. 9-0. 


From Rs. 6-0 (1st cl.) 
to Ks. 3-10 (3rd cl ) 
Ha. 4-8 (1st cl.) 
Rs. 2-4 (3rd cl.) 

Rc. 1-14 ( 1st cl.) 
Re. 1-8 (2nd cl.) 
Rs. 2-4. 

Re. 1-8 (1st cl.) 

Re 0-12 (3rd cl.) 
Rs. 2-4 (1st cl.) 

Re. 1-8 (2nd.) 

From Rs. 9-o (1st cl) 
to Rs. 2-4 (4th cl.) 

Rs 3-12 (1st cl ) 
Re. 1-8 (5th cl.) 


Cirele. 

Class. 

2. — ( concld .) 

Flooded, 

3. Lowland?, 

Sand (2 
classes.) 

Gauhdn (6 

middle belt 

classes.) 

(19,460 paka 

Flooded (4 

bighas. 

classes.) 

P h a t k a 
sand (3 
classes). 
Saltish 
sa n d (3 
classes.) 
Mdnjha 

4. Lowlands, 

sand (2 
classes) 
Gauhdn (3 

Hooded belt j 

classes.) 

skirting Gan-! 
ges (7,813 bi- 
ghas.) 

Flooded (4 

classes.) 


Assumed rent-rate 
per paka bigha. 


Re. 1-14. 

From Re. 1-8 (1st cl. 
to Rc. 0-16 (2nd 

cl.) 

From Rs. 4-8 (1st cl. 
toRc. 1-8 (6th cl.) 
Rs. 3-0 (1st cl.) 
Re. 012 (4th cl.) 
He. 1-8 (1st cl ) 
Re. 0-12 v3rd cl.) 

Re. 1-8 (1st cl.) 

Re. 0-12 (3rd cl.) 

Re. 1-14 (1st el). 
Re. 1-8 (2nd ) 

From Rs,3-0(2nd el.) 1 
to Re. 1-8 (4th cl.) 
lis. 1-14 1st el.) 

Re. 0-12 (4th el.) 


Some description of the various circles, and of the soils named gauhdn , 
mdnjha , and phatka, will be found in the article on the Kaimganj talisil. A 
paka bigha has been more than once defined as about iths of an acre. The 
assumed rates were always slightly in excess of those actually paid. 

When applied to the assessable area the assumed standards gave the 
parganah a gross rental of Its. 2,82,887. Deduced from thafe^um at 50 per 
cent., the revenue would have reached Rs. 1,41,443. But it was actually fixed 
at Rs. 1 ,36, 106, 2 and later arrangements have reduced its figure to Rs. 1,35,802. 
As at first imposed it showed an increase of 16‘9 per cent, on the expiring 
demand (Rs. 1,18,220). Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-1-11 on the total, 
Re. 1-7-10 on the assessable, and Re. 1-11-8 on the cultivated area. On cul- 
tivation the expiring revenue had fallen at the rate of Re. 1-7-7 per acre. 
Though not yet formally sanctioned by Government, the new demand has 
been in force since the autum of 1871. 

2 This sum excludes a sum of Rs. 2,083 payable to grantees. 


i No fiist class. 
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The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for police, roads, and other 
local objects, hero reached Rs. 21,708. They were 
assessed as usual on all estates, whether subject to 
or exempt from, the payment of land revenue. 

Landlords who pay that revenue are chiefly Pathans, Rajputs, Ivurmis, 
Ahirs, and Kisans ; the Rajputs belonging mostly to 
the Gahrwar, Gaur, Bargujar, and Bais clans. Hero, 
as in Kampil, the salient feature of proprietary tenure is the largo number of 
grants held revenue-free by Pathans. Of the cultivated area 17 per cent, 
is tilled by proprietors themselves, with an average farm of 5*50 acres each. 
The following table shows to what extent and at what price land changed 
hands during the term of the last settlement. (1835-7 1) 1 : — 


Cesses. 


Landlord 


Mode of transfer. 


Acres, 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Price per 
acre. 

Years’ pur- 
chase of 






revenue. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

i Rs. a. p. 


Mortgage 


10,003 

11,996 

94,986 

9 7 11 

7*9 

Private sale 

Ml 

20,4 49 

22,677 

2,44,050 

11 14 11 

10 7 

Public auction ... 

• •• 

7,740 

9,466 

76,391 

9 13 11 

8 1 


Many of the classes just mentioned as landlords, the Kurmis, Alnrs, Kisans, 
and Raises for instance, aro represented largely 
and tenant. j u tenantry also. The other great cultivating 

clans aro tho Chamars and Ivachhis. Of tho total cultivation 07 per cent, 
is held by tenants with rights of occupancy and 10 by tenants-at-will. iho 
largest average holdings are as usual those bold by resident occupancy tenants 
(5 acres each). Tho rental actually paid by tenants to landlords was at settle- 
ment returned *as Rs. 1,58,719. But this sum must not be confused with that 
already mentioned as assumed for purposes oi assessment ; for tho latter 
included also the hypothetical rent of land tilled by the proprietors themselves. 
During the term of tho last settlement rents rose by Re. 0-3-8 per aero, or 
8 per cent. The increase may, however, be ascribed rather to the spread 
of irrigation than to any othor cause. In the lowlands, which do not require 
much watering, there was an actual fall of 1 per cent. Iho rise was all in tho 
uplands, where irrigation very greatly increased. 

*The former figure is approxim 8 te only, for the last assessment was effected piecemeal at 
different times and by different officers. 
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The historical section of this article most as usual restrict itself to matters 

^ tribal and fiscal. The first tribe of whom we hear 

History. ... 

as colonising this parganah were the R&thor Rajputs, 
R&jput colonies. The' Raja Parjan P£l, said to have been seventh in descent 
R ® thors from that r&ja Jaichand who lost at the same time his 

life and the kingdom of Kanauj (1194), came northward and founded Khor, 
whose remains may be seen near Shamsabad. His dynasty could not 
long have remained undisturbed ; for in 1228 the emperor Shams-ud-din 
ejected the R&thors 1 and founded Shamsabad itself. But both this time 
and afterwards, when expelled by the Jaunpur governor, the Rdthors 
managed to recover their domains. Their last raja of Khor was R&e Karan, 
eighth in succession from Parjan. When finally dispossessed by the king 
of Jaunpur, this Karan seems to have obtained from the Dehli emperor 
a large fief in Usahat of Budaun. But cadets of his house settled and 
founded families in the northern parganahs of this district also. Of the five 
villages which they once held in Shamsabad West his descendants now hold 
but one. True to the traditions which always make them claim connection 
with the R&thors, the Gahrw&i s trace their lineage to one Ram Singh of 

the Kasyap gotra , who enterod the parganah with 
and orahrwars. Parjan. Settling first at Dhaulesar, he afterwards 

removed to Chilsara, were his descendants are still seated. But of the 32 
villages which they acquired in this parganah, they can now boast nine only. 

The next most important Rajput colony was that founded by the Gaurs. 

The migration from Shfthjahanpur of their chiefs 
Sarhe and Barhe has been mentioned in the article on 


and Gahrwars. 


The Gaurs 


parganah Bhojpur. Barhe obtained a chaurdsi or group of 84 villages, whoso 
head-quarters were Husainpur and Bartal in Shamsabad West ; while to Sarhe’s 
descendants also fell throe villages in this parganah. Of the 29 vil- 
lages which the tribe once held here, they retained at cession (1802) 13, 
and still own six. The Gaurs of Bartal disclaim the kinship which is claimed 
with them by the lowland Gaurs. But the pedigrees of both point to the con- 
clusion that their common ancestors Surhe and Barhe lived ten generations 


or about 300 years ago. To the same period belongs the arrival of Kidar 


and Bargujars, 


Singh, ancestor of the Bargdjars, who received 
four villages 2 from the Gaurs. These four villages they 


1 The ejected raja was apparently Jaipal, the son of Parjan. 3 Bansmai, Brahimpur» 

Puthri, and Bhagora. One of Kidar’s sons, Firoz Shah (sic), is said to have settled at a nftii 
village, R£vat«patti,and to have giveu bis daughter in marriage to a Gaur, It is odd that this Mue- 
iim name of Firoz Sh&h should have been given also to the ancestor of the Raises in Paramnagar, 
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still retain. At what time 'Malrao, the Katiyar, crossed from Kot in Badadn 
and wrested 10 villages from the Bhyars is uncertain. But nearly all these 
villages have been lost by MaMo’s descendants. 

The Ahirs, the Kis&ns, and the Gangwari Kurmis were not conquering colo- 
nies ; but seem to have been admitted, chiefly for the purpose of reclaiming the 
soil, by the earlier Rajputs. Later Raj put arrivals sometimes ejected them. Thus 
the Baises, a roving and predatory clan from Daundiakhera in Oudh, turned the 
Kurmis out of Ganglai and eleven other villages. Of theso three, including Gang- 
la!, are still held by the descendants of Bhikham Budari, the first Buis colonist. 

By Akbar’s reign (1556-1605 when the Ganges had retired from the foot of 
fcThe parganah in Akbar’s its °ld c hfl> the influx of Rajput colonists may be held to 
rei £ u - have ceased. In his Institutes Shamsabad is returned 


as a huge parganah of tlie Kanauj government and Agra province, with a rental 
of Rs. 1,78,461 (71,38,453 dams). But he is himself said to have severed from 
its area Mihrabad, north of the Ganges. This Mihrabad once included parganah 
Amritpur. Now a part of Shahjaluiupur, it is said to take its name from Milir- 
parwar, the wife of that Shams whose title lives in the name of Shamsabad itself. 

Even thus reduced, Shamsabad included not only the two Shamsabads and 
Muhammadabad in this district, but also Azamnagar of Eta. Its vast sizo 
caused its division into the following tappas and kismats 

Tuppas. Kismats. 

( Shamsabad 

I. Havcli, i.e, the lands attached ! Hartal > All in this parganah. 

to the fort (of Shamsabad). , Kliimini J 

vSarai A ghat (now iu Azamnagar of Eta). 

J Behar. 

Siroli 

3. Azamnagar Azamnagar. 


When the Dehli emperors gave place to the Bangash nawabs, great changes 
Under the Bangash took placo in tho landholding body. Not only were 
nawabs many villagos confiscated and bostowod on the new 

rulers’ Afghan cousins, but tho whole of what was afterwards called parganah 
Pipargtion 2 was detached from Shamsabad, as the fief of his favourite wife. 

When ceded to the British in 1802, tho remainder 
and the British. of .Shamsabad was divided into three parganahs, 


1 The word tappa is not, as supposed by Wilson, Hindi. It is prefixed or suffixed to the names 
of piany places in Afghanistan and Central Asia. Its original meaning is a small hill. Rut as 
the head- quarters of revenue divisions were usually strongholds perched oq such hills, the name 
had perhaps before its importation into Hindustan come to mean a revenue division. 
The term hismat has been promoted until it now means a revenue commissioner’s division. 
8 See article on parganah Muhammadabad. 
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Fairs. 


Shamsabad West, Mahammadabad, and Shamsabad East. The demands assessed 
Earlier settlements of different times on the first of these parganahs were as 
land revenue. follows : at the first British settlement, Ks. 1,14,036 ; at 

the second, Rs. 1,14,594; at the third, Rs. 1,14,010; at the fourth, Rs. 1,24,129; 
at the fifth, Rs. 1,26,459; and at the revision of the fifth, Rs. 1,20,369. The 
current assessment has been mentioned already. During the term of the last, 
the boundary between West and East Shamsabad was greatly altered. But 
no further changes of area need be recorded. 

SlNGtaXMPtTR, or Sangratnpur, a village of parganah Bhojpur, stands on 
the right bank of tho Ganges, about 11 miles south-south-east of Fatehgarh. 
The population amounted in 1872 to 1,701 persons amongst whom arc a 
great many Brahmans. Hindus of that holy caste have naturally settled in 
large numbers at a place deemed so holy by Hindus. 

For it is as tho scene of religious bathing that Singirampur is chiefly 
remarkable. Here* are held, in the months of Jeth 
(May-June,) and Karttik (October-November), two 
great yearly fairs which last for three days each. Their attendance of bathers 
is perhaps larger than at any similar gathering in the district, except that of 
Madhupur Tokaghat. 

The village can boast of a fourth-class police-station or outpost. The 
Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force here. In 
1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance 
of Rq. 1-15-4 from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 280-11-7. The 
expenditure, which was chiefly on police and conservancy, amounted to lvs. 216. 
During tho same year the number of houses was 456 ; and of these 208 were 
assessed with tho tax, the incidence being lie. 1-5-5 per house assessed and 
Re. 0-2-6 per head of population. 

The name of Singirampur is popularly traced to Singi Rikh or Saint Cor- 
nute, a Gautam Brahman whose head was adorned 
with a horn (sing). On his coming hither the excres- 
cence fell off, and the event is still commemorated by a templo built in bis 
honour. This Sitigi or Siringi was the father of Ingi, who wedding a Gahr- 
**w&r princess of Kanauj became by her the ancestor of tho Gautam Rajputs. 1 
It is to be noted, however, that General Cunningham spells the name of tho 
place Sangrampur, which would mean tho town of battle. Sangrnm is a 
proper name not unknown amongst Rajputs. It was borne for instance by 
an ancestor of the Baghels in parganah Iianauj. 

1 See Elliot’s Glossary, art. “ Gautam Rajput.” 
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History. 
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The next hallowed memory connected with Singirampur is that of R&mkrishn 
Das, u the slave of Ramkrishna,” that is of the deity in whose honour tho bath- 
ing fairs are held. This Ramkrishna Das was a Brahmachari mendicant, and 
the spiritual director of Daulat Rao Sindia. On him tho latter prince (1794 — 
1827) bestowed tho village free of revenue. Tho grant was upheld by the 
British Government on condition that the sada barf , or distribution of food to 
mendicants, should be maintained. Tho village now therefore supports a sort 
of monastic body, composed of a prior (guru) and tho monks his disciples 
(chela). On the death of the former his successor is elected by the latter ; but 
the election lias not always been al! wed to stand. Thus when Ramkrishn Das 
died, Sarbsukh Rain was elected prior ; but another disciple, Sewa Ram, was 
appointed by decree of the civil court. Sewa Rain was succeeded in 1843 by 
Gur Dev; and tho latter by Ajiulhya Prashad, who for non-fulfilment of his 
duties was displaced by the local Government. Ramprashad was appointed in 
his place. 

Four bathing gbits, or flights of steps descending into tho river, have been 
built at Singirampur by monied men of neighbouring districts. With tho 
opening of tho East Indian line many of those who used to attend tho fairs 
have preferred to visit the Magh niela at Prayiig or Allahabad. But it may 
be hoped that when the light railway passes near it Singirampur will regain its 
lost popularity. 

Ta'lgra'm, a town giving its name to the pargaruh so called, stands 
on the junction of some half dozen unmetalled roads, 24 miles south 
of Fatehgarh. The population, 6,101 in 1865, had by 1872 fallen to 
4,697. 

Tiilgmm is a quiet rustic town surrounded by groves of trees. Fields cropped 
thrice yearly stretch right up to its outer houses. The buildings are as usual 
chiefly of mud ; but at the southern end of the town may bo seen many large 
brick-built houses belonging to Brahmans an! Kayalhs. The Brahmans have 
given their name to the Brahmanpuri quarter; and tho chief resident family 
is one of Kharowa Ivayaths, who wero until lately in tho service of the nawab 
ofTdnk. The bazar is a narrow crooked street in whicli sweetmeat shops 
seem to predominate. Tho remaining roads are wide, and, according to Dr. 
Planck, “ well ventilated.” But the same authority gives an indifferent ac- 
count of the inhabitants. “ Sanitary arrangements are ignored, decency is 
little thought of. Many of the people are agriculturists, parts of the town par- 
taking of tho character of an ordinary village, the inhabitants behaving as 
villagers.” 


48 
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On the south of the town used once to stand an old brick castle ; but its 

memory survives only in the mound which marks its 
Buildings and house tax. an( j j n ^j le narue 0 f the Garhi quarter. Until 1844 

T&lgram could boast al^o of a tahslli. Its modern public buildings are a third- 
class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a parganah school. A market 
is held on Fridays and Mondays, but there is no trade beyond the ordinary 
sales of grain and cloth. The Chauludari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force, and 
in 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Rs. 60 from the 
previous year, gave a total income of Us. 512. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on public works, (Rs. 30). police, and conservancy, amounted to 
Rs. 390. The number of houses was in the same year 1,085, and of these 299 
were assessed with the lax ; the incidence being Re, 1-8-1 per house assessed 
and Re. 0-1-6 per head of population. 

Talgram means the village of reservoirs, a name which fitly arose from 

tho number of pools or lagoons in the neighbourhood. 

History. 1 . . * , . 

Ponds, or excavations which have become ponds, ste- 
llate on the very outskirts of the town. An alternative name sometimes heard 
is ‘pdni kd gdon or the village of water. But for the taste of the native etymo- 
logist the derivation just given has too little of the farfetched and legendary. 
It is fabled therefore that on passing this present site of the town some great 
man came across two musicians and halted to hear their melody. The perform- 
ance pleased* him greatly, and he offered them money. This they rejected, 
begging him to reward them by founding hero a town. Ho did so, calling it 
by the musical name of time ( tdl ) and scales ( grim). In the reign of Akbar 
(1556-1603) Talgram enjoyed its present rank as the chief town of a parganah. 
After its cession to the British (1802; it became tho head-quarters of the tulnd! 
in which it lies. But since the removal of those head-quarters to Clihibntmau 
the town has steadily declined. To some such conclusion the above noticed fall 
of population has perhaps already brought the reader. 

TALGRAM, a parganah of the Chbibrtimau tahsil, is bounded on the east- 
south-east by parganahs Tirwa-Thatia aud Kanauj, the Isan and Kali rivers 
supplying in places a boundary ; on the north-east by the Ganges, which 
severs it from tahsil Bilgrain of Hardoi ; on the north-north-west by parganah 
Bhojpur, from which it is divided chiefly by the K&li ; on the west by par- 
ganah Chhibr&mau of its own tahsil ; and on the south-west by parganah Saurikh, 
the frontier being in most parts marked again by the Isan. The parganah had 
according to the latest official statement (1878) a total area of 119 square 
miles and 619 acres ; according to the latest census (1872) a total population 
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of 57,840 inhabitants. But of both area and population details will be given 
hereafter. Talgram contains 149 estates, distributed over 121 of the revenue 
divisions known as villages {mauza). The average area of the latter is 630 
acres, or almost one square mile each. 

llie physical and agricultural features of Talgram have been describ- 

Physical and economical e d m the article on its enclosing tahsil. it lies, 
features ° * 

as there mentioned, chiefly on the upland watershed 
of Kali nadi and Isan ; and its geographical speciality is the large number 
of fine lagoons in the loamy centre of that tract. The metalled Grand 
Trunk Road, the finest highway in the world, passes west-north-westwards 
through the breadth of the pargauah ; and at Gursahaiganj a metalled north- 
westerly branch quits that highway for Fatehgarh. Along the Trunk Road and 
this Gursahaiganj branch is now being constructed the Cawn pore and Farukha- 
bad Light Railway, with a station at Gursahaiganj. At Talgram, “the village 
of ponds/’ cross two unmetalled second-class roads which traverse the parganali 
from corner to corner. And the communications already mentioned are fed, at 
Gursahaiganj, Talgram, Samdhin and Uncha, by a network of some half dozen 
unmetalled lines of the third class. An additional trade-route is during the rainy 
season provided by the Kali nadi, down which by way of the lvhanta nala passes 
traffic bound from and*to the Ganges. The parganali is in fact better provided 
with communications by which to export its produce than with local markets 
at which to sell it. The only important marts an? Talgram and Gursah&iganj. 
But trade is in truth confined chiefly to tin; barter or sale of those crops which 
are the pargaualfs one great product. Even of the ohus (Banivas) whose here- 
ditary business is grain-dealing there are but few. And this leads us to the 
subject of population. 

According to the census of 1872, Talgram contained 277 inhabited 

n c 7 

villages, of which Lift had less than 200 inhabitants; 58 
Population. between 200 and 500; 18 between 500 and 1,000; 6 

between 1 ,000 and 2,000; and, one (Talgram) between 3,00 * and ;>,000. The total 
population numbered, a c already mentioned, 57,8 10 souls (2C,29d iemales) ; giving 
482 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were <>0,246 
Hindus, of whom 22,579 were females; and 7,594 Musalmans (3,714 females.) 
Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great classes, the census 
shows 4,859 Br&hmans (2,181 females), 2,773 Rajputs (l,0s9 females), and 345 
Baniyas(157 females); whilst the great mass of the population is included in the 
other castes” of the returns, which show a total of 42,269 souls (19,152 females). 
The principal Brahman sub-division is the Kanaujia (3,764). The Rajputs belong 
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to the R&thor (16), Baghel (126), Gaur (319), Sengarh (100), Chauhtin (140), 
Bais (443),Tomar (16), Bhadauria (2 28), Chandel (31), Katehriya (43), Gahr- 
w&r (140), Ponw&r (13), Kachhwaha (162), Sombansi (90), Raikawar, 
Chamargaur, and Gahlo|, clans; the Baniyas chiefly to the Ajudhiyabasi (283) 
sub-division. The other castes exceeding in number one thousand souls each 
aro the. Kayath (1,005), Chaimir (5,799), Hajjam (1,053), Kachhi (4,392), 
Teli (1,033), Dhuna (1,288), Kabtir (1,(594), Alar (5,672), Gadariya (2,362,*, 
Kisan (4,221), Kalal (1,865), Kori (2,123), and Kunbi (2,017), The following 
have less than one thousands members each Bharbhunja, Dhobi, Barhai, 
Lohdr, Darzi, Joshi, Sonar, Mali, Tamboli, Bari, Bhat, Kliakrob, Kumhar, 
Chak, Bahelia, Bariya, Gosain, Malltih, and Arakh. Musalmans aro distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (4,229 , Path&ns (2,977), Sayyids (376 ), and Mughals (65). 

The occupations of the peoj)le are shown in the statistics collected at the 

same census. From these it appears that, of the male 
Occupations. . . , . . J „ 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 

158 belong to the professional class of officials, priests, dociors, and the like; 1,449 
to the domestic class, servants, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 1,080 to 
the commercial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and tradesmen of all sorts; 
12,713 to the agricultural class; and 2,366 to the industrial or artisan. A 
sixth or indefinite class includes 2,333 persons returned as labourers and 247 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of age 
or sox, the same returns give 2,208 as landholders, 32,846 as cultivators, and 
22,786 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa- 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 516 males as able to read 
and write out of a total male population numbering 31,547 souls. 

^ Of all the parganah but two small villages are 

Land-revenue. . _ _ . . , , . . . . 

revenue-free. In explaining the plan on which he as- 

sesssed the current revenue Mr. C. A. Elliott thus classifies the past and present 

areas of Talgram : — 


Area classed as 


At the profession- 
al revenue sur- 
vey, 1846. 


! A t the unskilled 
survey for revi- 
sion of assess* 
merit, 183t>. 


At the unskilled 
survey for the 
current assess- 
ment, 1869. 


Un assessable, i. €. barren, ponds, roadi 
revenue-free, & c. 
g ^ C Old fallow ... 

ggjNeivdo, ... 

◄ C Cultivated ... 

Total assessable 
Gband Total 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres, 

25,173 

6,193 

15,405 

4,536 

16,827 

6,917 

2,124 

4,483 

1,146 

40,472 

41,967 

63,325 

47,132 

63,277 

61,388 

72,305 

69,470 

76,793 
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One element of difficulty in surveying tlio pargnnali is the existence of great 
saline plans. Their measurement is more liable to error than that of an equal 
area of cultivated fields. The increase of cultivation (in which groves have 
been included) is both striking and satisfactory. Of the present cultivated area 
no less than 31,1)40 acres are returned as irrigated. It will be seen* that the 
total last shown exceeds that of the late official statement by but. 14 acres. 

It is needless to repeat 1 the general principles on which Mr. Elliott framed his 
assessment ; suffice it here to say that he grouped the soils of the various villages 
into corresponding classes (/tar) more or less minutely sub-divided, and that ho 
assumed for each sub-division the rent-rate shown in the following table: — 



Percent- 


i Percent* 


Class and sub-divi- 

age of 

Assumed rent 

Class and sab- i 

age of 

Assumed rent 

aion of a<»il. 

total 

per paka biylta. 

division of soil. 

total 

per paka biyha 


area. 



area. 


Gauhdn watered 

8-6 

From Rs. 0-0 (1st 

Sand, watered. 

8 4 

Rs. 2-4 

(2nd classes) ... 


class ) 

to Ks. 4-8 (2nd 

Ditto unwatered, 

i 

35*8 

From Rs. 1-8 (1st 


class.) 



class.) 

Ditto dry 

0-5 

Rs. 3-0 

(3rd class ) 

••• 

to Rs, 0-12 (3rd 


i 



class.) 

Loam, watered 

30 4 

From Rs. 4-0 ( 1st 






class.) 

Tardi (2nd 

6-8 

Fr<>m Rs. 3-0 (3rd 

(2nd classes) ... 

... 

to us, 2-8 (2nd 

class.) 


class.) 


class ) 




Ditto unwatered, ... 

9*5 

From Its, 2-0 (1st 



to Rs. 2-0 (2nd 

(2nd classes) ... 

- j 

class.^ 

lo Re 1-8 (2nd 



class.) 

1 

class.) 





A pika Ugha is about iths of an acre. The meaning of the terms gauhan 
and tardi has been explained in the tahsil article. 

Applied to the assessable area these rent-rates gave the parganah a gross 
assumed rental of Rs. 2,01,984 ; and deduced from that figure at 50 per cent, 
tho revenue would have reached Its. 1,00,992. But in the course of assessment 
villago by village it was found that the’rates might in some few cases be slightly 
raised, and the demand ultimately fixed was lls. 1,04,230. It has been altered 
but little, still standing at 11s. 1,04,070. As at first imposed it showed an 
increase of 5-2 per cent, on the former revenue (Rs. 99,085). Its incidence per 
acre was Re. 1-5-7 on the total, Re. 1-11-2 on the assessable, and Rs. 2-1-0 on 
the cultivated area. On cultivation the expiring demand had fallen at the rate 
of Re. 1-15-5 per acre. Through not yet formally sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, the new rovonuo has been in force since the autumn of 1869. 

1 See above p. 100-02. 
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Landlord 


Tlie cesses levied, in addition to the land revenue, for police, road9, other 

district establishments, and village accountants’ fees* 
Cesses. i ’ 

here readied 11s. 15,666. They were assessed, as usual, 

on untaxed as well aa taxed lands, at a rate on the demand # of 5 per cent, for 

accountants’ fees and 10 per cent, for other expenses. 

The landlords who pay this revenue are chiefly Brahmans, and next at a 
distance lhijputs of the Chainargaur and Baghel clans. 
The possessions of the Brahmans and Baghels are 
swollen bv the existence of two great taaliukas , which between them swallow 
nearly half the parganah. They belong respectively to the chaudhari of 
Bishangarh and the raja of Tirwa. After the taallukadavi form of tenure the 
zaminddri is commonest, and hut 12 per cent, of the parganah is held in 
pattiddvi or bhaydehtb a. Of the cultivated area 11 percent, is tilled by the 
proprietors themselves, the average home-farm (10*30 acres) being larger than 
in any other parganah of the district. To what extent and what price land 
changed hands during the term of the last settlement (1836-69) may bo 
shown thus: — 


Mode of transfer. 


Mortgage 
Private sale 
Public auction 


Acres. 


5,928 
8, 0(i 3 
6,705 


Revenue. 


Price 


Price per 
acre. 


Years’ pur- 
chase of 


7,298 
4 4 63 
7,523 


72,752 4 5 

18, '38 5 15 10 

9,559 1 9 O 


10-0 
4 0 
P2 


and tenant. 


About one-fifth only of the total area was, then, alienated. The rise in 
the price of land has hem very steady, and the proprietary body is described by 
Mr. Elliott as “extremely well-to-do.” 

Of the tribes which compose the tenantry, the most numerous nre the Brah- 
mans, Kisdns, Ahirs, Musalmans, and Kurmis. Of 
the total cultivation 76 per cent, is held by tenants 
■with rights of occupancy and 13 by tenants-at-will. During tho term of tho 
last settlement an enormous increase took place in the numbers of the former. 
The largest tenant holding is as usual that of tho resident occupancy tenant 
(6 acres). The rental paid by tenants to proprietors on untaxed as well 
as taxed lands was at settlement returned as Rs. 17,11,152. But this sum, 
■which includes the imaginary rent of lands tilled by the proprietors themselves, 
must not be confused with the higher rental assumed for purposes of assess- 
ment. Since the preceding assessment, writes Mr. Elliott, “the general 
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Tribal and fiscal history. 


rent-rate has risen by annas per acre. It ought to have risen by 
12£ annas if it had kept pace with the improvement of the land and the 
increase of irrigation. It is therefore a fair conclusion that rent-rates for 
classes of land of equal value have fallen in this parganali since settlement.** 
The I'esult is curious, but was arrived at also iu Kanauj. 

The traditions of parganali Talgram credit no clan with the early pos- 
session of widespread rule. The various colonies were 
small, and founded for the most part under the pat- 
ronage of a superior power. That power was Jaiehand, king of Kanauj ; and 
the period whs the end of the twelfth century. 

Perhaps the largest of such colonies was that planted hv Gandharh and 

Rao Dalpat llai, Chamargaur Rajputs of the Bharad- 
Chamargaurs. ... . \ , 

dliwaj clan, rjxpclung the aboriginal Bhyars, who 

seem always on these occasions to have played Canaanite to the Rajput Jew, 

they occupied Talgram and 23 other villages. But of these their descendants 

lost many under the rule of Oudh, and now retain hut half. It should bo 

noted that eleven descents only arc traced back to G-rndharh and Dalpat. 

But had they really come hither in Jaichand’s reign, the number should rather 

have been eighteen. 

The same suspicion of exaggerated antiquity • clings to the Baghels. It 
has been already shown that Hi dr principal local chief, 
the rftja of Tirwa, claims descent from a Bhanprat&p, 
vvho came to Kanauj during the reign of Jaiehand. But it was also mention- 
ed that the real founder of the family was an adventurer who established him- 
self in Tirwa towards the close of the seventeenth century. 1 The Tirwa r&ja 
holds seven villages in this parganah ; but other two are owned by the Baghel 
descendants of one Hira Singh, who was also, of course, a contemporary of 
Jaiehand. These two villages were afterwards usurpod by Udaichand, the 
Br&hman founder of the Bishangark family. But tlcy were restored to their 
rightful owners on the establishment of British rule. 

o 

The Bais Rajputs are an offshoot of the great Bais colony which ejected 
the Bhyars from Sakat.pur in the reign of Jaiehand. 

Other Rajput clan . Thoy once held four villages and still hold one. The 

Gahlots, who hold three out of a former thirteen, assisted Hamlr the Bais in 
expelling the Bhy&rs from this pargana. Their ancestor as is said to have 
come from Dehli, but as their pedigree has not been preserved, it is impossi- 
ble to say at what exact time he lived. The Surki R&jputs, who love to 

1 Supra, p. 106. 


Baghels. 
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connect tlieir name with that of the fire-born Solankhi race, have lost all but one 
of the seven villages which they once acquired. Even less fortunate in this 
respect have been the Raikaw&rs, whose ten villages were absorbed by the 
earth-hunger of Udaichand, and who are uow found only as tenants. 

Chief among the Brahman squirearchy are those Tiwari Kanauj iy as to 

which Udaichand belonged. How towards the end of 
Brahmans. . 

the last century his elder brother Mahanand seized 

lands in this parganah, how the family acquired from this parganah the title of 
chaudhari , has been told above. 1 Armed with the patronage of the Oudh gov- 
ernment and of its chief local representative Governor Almas Ali, Udaichand 
succeeded by forced conveyances and other illegal means in annexing almost 
the whole of Talgram. Of 88 villages lost to the original settlors no 
less than 48 are in possession of his descendant, chaudhari Fatehchand. 
Many others whose titles could be traced were returned to their proper pro- 
prietors by the equity^!’ the English Government. The other Brahman fami- 
lies claim a far greater antiquity, ascribing their heritages to grants from king 
Jaichand Such are the Nagar Misrs, who own three out of a former nine 
villages; the Kanaujiya Dubes, who own one out of 19; and the Gohad- 
wals or Gohiyas, whose soven villages are said to have been seized by Manilal 
( Mahanand ?) of the Bishangarh family. 

The only colonies remaining to be mentioned are those of the Khokliar 
Pathans and Kanaujiya Kurmis. The former still retain four of the eight vil- 
lages which they once acquired. The latter were originally tenants, but 
acquired proprietary rights in ten villages which they have since lost. 

In the Institutes of Akbar (1596) Talgram is a parganah ( malidl ) of the 
Kanauj district (dastib'), Kanauj division (.s uirkd?) and Agra province (mba)r 
From the rule of Dehli emperors it passed about 1720 into that of the 
Bangash dynasty. About 30 years later it was seized by the Oudh nawtib, to 
be recovered after a short interval by nawab Ahmad Bangash. In 1752, 
again, Ahmad ceded it to the Marhattas, but remained in charge of its admin- 
istration. When the Marhattas invaded the district in 1769, they seem to have 
taken over charge themselves. After holding the parganah some six or seven 
years they were finally ejected by the nawab of Oudh, who in 1801 ceded it 
to the British. It was, at first a part of the Etawa district, but was transferred 
to Farukhabad in 1817. The demands assessed on the parganah at the various 
British settlements of land-revenue have been as follow: —at the first, Rs. 89,422; 

1 p. 107. 2 It is not so mentioned ,in Gladwin’s translation. In his list of parganabs, 

for Sarkar Kanauj he gives a Belgrong (Bilgrum) and Sugrong (Sakraon or Sakrawa), but no 
Taulgrong. 
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atiho second, Rs. 90,284 ; at the third, Rs. 72,932 ; at the fourth, Rs. 1,13,401; 
at the fifth, Rs. 1,16,541'; and at the revision of tho fifth, Rs. 99,950. The de- 
mand of tho next or current settlement lias been above examined. In the 
neighbouring Kanaitj, the revenue steadily decreased from tho first to the last 
assessment. Here it will be seen to have fluctuated in a most volatile manner. 


1 if ati A, a small town of parganah Tirwa-Thatia, stands on the meeting of 
several uninetalled highways, 36 miles south-south-east of Fatehgarh. It is 7 
miles distant by road irorn Tirwa and 10 from Kanauj. The population 
amounted in 1872 to 3,847 ; or, if the inhabitants of ten outlying hamlets bo in- 
cluded, to 6,881 souls. Amongst such detached settlements must be mentioned 
Old Thatia, which about a mile of fields divides from tho more modern and 
westerly Thatia proper. 

Tho latter, sometimes called Gan j or Market Thatia, owes that name to tho 
Site, appearance, and market-place into which, at the qpst of the town, tho 
trado * main road opens out. In this thriving bazar markets 

are held overy Friday and Tuesday. On one side of it stands a goodly temple, 
raised on a brick plinth ; and it is adorned also with a large well, famons for 
sweetness of water. Other fine wells may bo met with in different parts of tho 
town. That town might bo described as an overgrown agricultural village ot 
mud houses, clustered not very symmetrically around the point where t lie dii- 
ferenfc highways cross. In Thatia itself some parts of these roads have been 
paved with brick. On all sides tilled fields stretch up to the walls ot tho 
houses. The town is drained by the Gondi water-course, which winds round 


its north-western side to meet the Isan. 

In neither trade nor population is Thatia what it w*as. Evidences of de-* 

cay may be seen in tho many ruined houses which 

Trade and house-tax. * * 0 . 

throng tho town. Such nuns are perhaps most nu- 
merous in its north-western corner, once inhabited by Aim* cotton-printers who 
have migrated elsewhither. For its cotton-printing indeed, for its trade in cloth 
and salt, the town had in former times rather a celebrity. But a fair amount 
of prosperity remains. The cattle-mart held on a well-shaded piece of open 
ground outside the town is frequented by breeders from all tho southern tahsils 
of tho district. The tanneries of Thatia are famed for miles around. I he 


Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1856) is in force ; and during 1878-79, the house-tax 
thereby imposed, with a balance of Ks. 177 from the previous year, gave a 
total income of Rs. 1,394. The expenditure, which was chiefly on public works 
(Rs. 180), police, and conservancy, amounted to Rs. 1,197. In the same year 
the town contained 1,383 houses, whoreof 555 were assessed with the tax ; the 


49 
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incidence being lls. 2-3-1 per house assessed and lie. 0-4-4 per head of popula- 
tion. Dr. Planck mentions a tradition that the houses once numbered 22,000. 

The modern public buildings are a third-class police-station, an imperial post- 

% office, a parganah school, and a hostel ( mrdi ) for travel- 
Public buildings. . . , ... , i v . . 

lers. The latter is a fair-sized untidy quadrangle ot the 

usual type, shaded within by some fine trees. It was built about forty years 

ago by prisoners from the Fateligarh jail, and is much frequented by people 

passing to and from the two fairs at Mukanpur in Oawnpore. 1 Just outside 

the town, on the south, stands a high mound marking the spot occupied until 

1858 by the castle. 

That castle was the homo of some Baghel Rajputs, a branch of the Tirwa 
family. Their domain was a separate taalluka of par- 
ganah Talgnim ; and on its cession to the British (1801) 
this taalluka itself became a parganah of the Cawnpore district. The chief who 
then owned the castle, Chhattarsal, second raja of Thatia, resented the change of 
rulers. lie in 1803 rebelled against the Company. A British force besieged 
and took tho castle ; but their leader Colonel Guthrie was slain, and his tomb 
may still be seen in good preservation at Thatia. The raja’s title and estates 
were confiscated. But the castle continued the home of his descendants until 


History. 


1857, two decades after Thatia had become a portion of this district. In that 
year Pokhar, the descendant of Chhattarsal, followed his ancestor’s example 
and revolted. 2 He was next year transported to tho Andamans, and the castle 
was blown up. Dr. Planck (18GD) thought that the townspeople regretted the 
fate of their u former patron, ” and that Thatia had suffered from his loss. He 
observed, moreover, that they treated with great respect the son of the so-called 


Tirwa proper and Market Tirwa are a pair of adjacent villages in parganah 
1 irwa-Thatia. They stand each on its own set of unmetalled cross roads, 25 
miles south-south -east of Fatehgarh. Their population amounted in 1872 to 3, 69(5 
souls ; but an estimate which includes outlying villages raises the number to 
about 6,000. The two places are practically parts of one and the same town ; 
Tirwa proper being the agricultural, and Market Tirwa the business quarter. 

The former or Tirwa Kbits is the smaller and less important of the two. 


Tirwa proper. 

derives his title of raja. 3 

1 See Gnzi\, V r I, 249. 
above, p. loti. 


It contains, howevey, one of the principal castles in tho 

district; and from it the Baghel owner of the castlo 

A former chief of the family, the somewhat rebellious 
c 

2 Supra t p, 204. 3 For some account of bis family see 
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Market Tirwa. 


r&ja Jaswant Singh, did a great deal for the improvement of Tirwa. lie 
built a large and handsome tank with flights of steps leading down on either 
side to the water. On three sides arc corridors and rooms for the use of 
bathers; and on a level with the water are other smaller chambers built in 
the walls of the tank for the same purpose. A lofty gateway forms tho 
entrance. Near this tank is a temple of Devi, tho destroying goddess, begun by 
the same Jaswant and completed by his successor, Pitam {Singh. It is an 
extremely handsome structure of stone which lias been carved wWi great taste. 
Tho temple and the tank are the two finest buildings of their class in the district. 

Market or Ganj Tirwa, the headquarters of the talisil, is a busy and thriving 
place about three-quarters of a mile south-west ot 
Tirwa proper. Hero are a tahsili, a first-class police- 
station, a tahsili school, and an imperial post-office. A market is held every 
Tuesday and Thursday. The Chaukidari Act (XX. of 1850) is in force ; and 
during 1878-79 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Hs. 41 from 
the previous year, gave a total income of Us. 1,819. The expenditure, which 
was chiefly on local improvements or public works (Us. 280), police, and con- 
servancy, amounted to Us. 1,324. In the same year the town contained 1,020 
houses, and of these f>65 were assessed with tho tax, the incidence whereof 
was Us. 2-1-10 per house assessed and lie. 0-4-3 per head of population. The 
number of houses seems in the past five years to have increased by something 
like 50 per cent 

The original name of Tirwa is said to have been Tora-khati. It was so call- 
ed because it was the capital of thirteen (tera) villages held by Kindi Rajputs. 
The derivation strikes one as improbable. Rut more on this subject, and on 
the manner in which ti.o khatis were expelled by the Baghols, will bo said in 

the article on parganah Tirwa-Thatia. 

Tirwa, a tabs'll with head-quarters at the , -lace just described, is bounded 
on the north-north-east by tahsils Kanauj and LIjIu- 
JJoundarics, area, &c. br ^ ll;u , ; „„ tho north-west by lahsll Bhongaon of 

Mainpnri ; on tho south-south-west by tahslls Bbarlhna and Ridbuna of Elawah 
and tabs'll ltasfilabad of Cawnpore ; on tho east-south-east by tahsi hi iaur 
of the district last named. It may be roughly desenbed as a quadr, lateral hg.no 
whose sides aro irregular, and whose length is very much greater than its 
breadth. The whole of the north-north-eastern Iront.er, except a cw » 
corners which intrude into or from tahsi! Chhihramau is marked by tho I*u» 
river. Tho Arind supplies an occasioilhl boundary w it 1 J l a 1878 . 

with Cawnpore. Tahsil Tirwa lias according to the olhc.al statement ot 1878 a 
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Physical features. 


total area of 388 square miles and 55 acres ; according to tlie census of 1872 
a total population of 153,450, or about 395 persons to the square mile; and 
according to the revenue-roll of 1878-79 a total land tax of Rs. 2,52,775. 

Further details of area, population and revenue will be given in the articles 
on Sakatpur, Sakra'wa, Saurikh, and Tirwa-Thatia, the four parganahs of 
which the tahsil is composed. But the geographical and agricultural proper- 
ties of these divisions are sufficiently alike to be here described once for all. 

Tahsil Tirwa lies wholly on what, to distinguish them from the lowland 
flats besido the Ganges, are known as the uplands or 
hangar. It may be defined as a plain sloping with 
slight undulations from west-north-west to east-south-east. That this is the 
general droop of the country might be proved by the levels taken during the 
alignment of the Ganges Canal; but the highest recorded elevation of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey (501 feet above the sea) is at Kulsan of Saurikh, 
in the northern centre of the tract, A small* part of the tahsil, its extreme western 
A rind and Karari water- corner, lies south-west of the Arind, This may bo 
sllcd ’ called the watershed of the Arind and its affluent, the 

Karari nali, which for a short distance divides the tahsil from Etawa. Or it 
may be deemed a portion of the larger tract between the Arind and the Puraha, 
the nearest important drainage-channel in that district. 1 Another small strip 
on the southern or soutli-south-western border belongs to the watershed of 
Pandu and Arind water- Puudu and Arind. But the great bulk of the tahsil 
B * lcd ' sends its drainage on the north to the Isan, on the 

south to the Arind and the Pandu. 

Along the wholo length and centre of this watershed runs like a backbone 
Tsan and Arind-Pandu tlio Ganges Canal. For a breadth varying from 
watershed. two to five miles, the land skirting the Isan is sandy 

and uneven. Towards the ridge of the watershed, however, the sand (kahsa 
or bhur) becomes overlaid in places by a thin coating of brackish loam 
(t Uar dumat). The two soils alternate for a while like the black and white 
squares on a chess-board. But further south the loam completely ousts the 
sand and extends in unbroken continuity to the banks of the Arind and the Pandu. 
€i As a consequence of the difference in soil formations,” writes Mr. Buck, 
the drainage system north and south of the watershed are very different in 
character, Ihe sandy stratum to the north is eaten away with great facility by 
the water which passes over, or rather through it, on its course to the Isan ; 
but at some distance from the stream, where the drainage has not effected a 

1 ftce Uazr., IV #; 22$, 
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complete pa^ago, large excavations have been hollowed out which form the 
basins of extensive ,/^ or lakes. The surface of the southern slope is, on the 
other hand, a gently inclining plane, over which the water trickles in wide and 
shallow sheets confined by no banks and making no impression on the hard 
and solid loam .” 1 Of the lakes or lagoons mentioned in this passage many 
have considerable depth, and some an area of not less than one square mile. 
Chief are the Bahosi, in Saurikh and Tirwa-Thatia ; the Sakh and Kdkar 
kuiyan in the former; the Majlilai, Umardu, Firozpur, Siildii, Aglms, and 
Sandaintho latter; and the Tarind in Sakatpur. Through the Bahosi and 
Majlilai lagoons flow two of those canal distributaries elsewhere 3 mentioned as 


watering the tahsil. 

The following diagram, showing with vertical exaggeration a line of levels 
taken between Isan and Farulu, serves also to show the extent and position 
of the different soils ; — 






It 
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The peculiarity of the watershed is the unbroken southern slope of loam, 
stretching from its ridge to the edge of a river. On 
The soutlu.ru loam. |] le other watersheds of the district, which are fairly 

contoured by the diagram in the article on the headquarters tahsil, both decli- 
vities are composed of sand as the northern is here. Near the Arind the loam 
becomes decidedly poorer than near the Pandit. The slope is greater, tho 
soil lighter ; and all along the banks of the river lies a sandy substratum which 
rendors the wells more unstable. Hence Sakatpur and Saurikh have a more 
barren appearance, aud on their unmanured lands pay smaller rent than 
Tirwa-Thatia. Mr. Buck suggests that the superiority of the Pandu slope is 
due to its greater wealth of moistening drainage courses. By deepening natural 
channels the Canal Department has encouraged water to find its way down to 
the Arind also. But the pure element still accumulates in lagoons moie, anti 
spreads less, than on tho slope of the other southern river. 

i Kcut'iatc report, parganah Tirwa-Thatia. 


2 r. 22. 
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Munj grass. 


If the southern loam deteriorates as wo go westward, the northern sand 

, , improves. The above diagram will show that the 

The northern sand. . 0 

latter is ratlier hillocky ; but it has a much larger 

proportion of firm and* solid soil in Saurikh than in Tirwa-Thatia. In parts of 

both parganahs the slope is so light and dry as to be fit for nothing but the 

Munj " rass growth of high munj grass ( Saccharum munj a). 

This is used in the manufacture of wickerwork and 
rope ; and when good lets for Rs. 2 an acre. But the waste tracts consist as 
a rule of large open spaces of sand surrounded by a fringe of grass which, if 
sold, fetches a few annas only. In many villages the tenants get it for nothing, 
and whore the open spaces are tilled the grass is always thrown in with the fields. 
The fields themselves are often rented at hardly more than Re. 1 per acre. 

The middle of the watershed is composed chiefly, as shown in the diagram, 
of mixed sand and loam. The presence of the former 

mixed sauTlud loam? 1 ° £ soiI is ofton unsuspected until, digging through a thin 

crust of the latter, wo come upon the red sand itself. 
But the existence of loam is readily recognized by the colour of the surface. 
Sometimes the loam coating is so slight that the plough turns up both soils to- 
gether, the result being a nondescript mixture called mildona . Sometimes the 
plough cannot reach the sand, but the starved appearance of the crops shows 
that tlieir roots have found it. Wells, too, are more difficult to maintain in such 
tracts ; and the rainfall passes more rapidly through the soil than if it were 
solid loam. But land not worth watering from, expensive wells is extensively 
watered from canals ; indeed the central belt is extensively watered from both 
canals and lagoons. Much of the land which skirts the latter is subject to yearly 
flooding ; and the crops of the rainy autumn arc never, therefore, sown beside 
them. On them, in the winter, may be shot a fair amount of wild fowl. 

On this central tract may bo seen the usual salt-marred plains. But these 
are not the only patches of wilderness in the water- 

Waqtp lnnds 

shed. Sakatpur and Tirwa-Thatia can still show wide 
stretches of dhak (Butea frondosa) forest even yet inhabited by a few blue- 
bulls (Porlax pieties ), Much of the, land thus occupied is excellent loam, 
producing valuable wood; but much is barely eulturable. All is use- 
ful as pasturage. But no grazing fees aro demanded ; and the profits ol 
their cattle and dairy produce must often enable the grazier castes to pay 
higher rents on their cultivated land than they could otherwise afford. 
An almost inevitable adjunct of a village with much eulturable waste is “ an 
outlviti" Ahlr hamlet in the corner.” “ 11 would bo a questionable gain to lh 
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country,*’ writes Mr. Buck, “ if all this waste were brought under the plough, 
and 1 heard bitter complaints mado by the cultivators in certain villages where 
the grazing land had beeu broken up by an absentee landlord.” Ho goes on 
to suggest that, rather than break up such pasturages, the landlords should take 
grazing foes. But have the villagers no claim to rights of common ? 

The subject ot soils has been almost exhausted in describing the various 
S( j] , tracts ol the tahsil. But something remains to be said. 

Thron gh seven villages in the south of Tirvva-Thatia 
runs a bed of the lino stiff. clay ( mattii/ir ) so uncommon elsewhere in the dis- 
trict. The wells of this stratum are unusually strong and lasting ; its cultiva- 
tion is exceptionally close. It is clearly an alluvial formation of bygone ages ; 
but around the flooded edges of lakes occur other clay patches which have 
not even yet, perhaps, ceased growing. These are often called jhalmr, und 
often reserved for rice. ISo much for soils according to their composition 
— for clay, sand, loam, and their varieties. But here as elsewhere the land 
is classed rather according to its position and artificial advantages than 
according to its natural ingredients. The village is divided into homestead 
or highly manured ( gauhdn ), middle or slightly manured (mdnjlut), and 
outer or umnanured (barhet) groups of fields. These fields may be naturally 
flooded fieldin'), artificially watered, or dry. In the first case they perhaps 
form part of some river basin (tarai). The basin itself is often divided into 
various belts, such as the paldahdr , or unlloodcd portion of the sloping sandy bank ; 
the bhur tarai, or lower and flooded portion ; the bale tardi, or silt of white 
sand on the floor of the basin : and the taxed Unit, or narrow alluvial strip 


immediately skirting the. stream. 

The total cultivated aroa of all soils may bo roughly reckoned at 126,750 
acres. That is, in round numbers, the estimate of the rent-rate reports for the 
different parganahs. But the settlement report, which perhaps counts twice 

over the land tilled at both harvests, raises the figure 
Urops- to 236,640. According to the latter authority the prin- 

cipal autumn crops are tlio juar and bajra millets, rice, cotton, arhar pulse, aud 
indigo, the last grown almost altogether in pa.rga.nah lirwa-ihatia. If the 
area” under each of these crops were approximately reudored in thousands of 


acres, wo should get a result of 20 for juar, 23 for bajra, 17 for rice, 15 for 
cotton, 7 for indigo, and 3 for arhar. In Tirwa as elsewhere the varieties 
of rice are many. But all these varieties may ho reduced to three, the thick- 

drained (mota), the thin-grained ( maldn ), and the black 


o-raincd. ' The first two arc sown iu seed beds, from 

lb 


Hice. 
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which they are afterwards transplanted. While thick-grained rice comes to seed 
in the beginning of October and is harvested in the beginning of November, 
thin grained arrives a{ each of these stages one month earlier. The first can 
stand and indeed requires for its longer growth a larger supply of water ; and 
it is therefore planted towards the centre of a flooded tract, where water is 
likely to last longest. The second or fine-grained requires shallow water and 
fetches a higher price. But like Carolina paddy it is subject to the attacks of 
the cfandhld fly, whose ravages the coarse-grained rice, by its lateness of seeding, 
escapes. Land suitable for fine rice is nevertheless the most valuable. Tho 
third variety, black-grained rice, is not transplanted, but grows to maturity in 
the shallow where its seed was scattered broadcast. 

Adopting the same form of estimate for tho areas under tho chief spring 
crops, we have barley 55, wheat 38, gram or chick-pea 13, and poppy 6. Su- 
garcane, which as elsewhere mentioned occupies the land at both harvests, may 
be represented by the figure 11. Both it and poppy are grown as a rule on tho 

most highly-manured homestead land. The husband- 

Cultivators. . f 

men who rear these and the other crops belong mostly 

to tho Kdchlii, Chamar, Alur, and Rajput castes. But on this subject more will 

be found in the “ landlord and tenant” sections of the parganah articles. 

Tirwa-Thatia, a parganah of the tahsil just described, is bounded on the 
north-north-east by the Isan river, which divides it from tahsil Kanauj ; on 
the north-west by tahsil Chhibrumau and parganahs Saurikh and Sakatpur of 
its own tahsil, tho boundary with Chili bra man being again formed bv tho Isan ; 
on the south-west by tabsils Bidhtina of Etawa and Rasfilabad of Cawnporo ; 
on the south-south-east again by Rasulabad ; and on tho east-south-east by 
tahsil Bilhaur, also of Cawnpore. Tirwa-Thatia had according to the latest 
official statement (1878) a total area of 206 square miles and 241 acres; ac- 
cording to the last census (1872) a total population of 83,050 souls. But of 
both area and population details will be given hereafter. The parganah con- 
tains 122 estates, distributed over 109 of the revenue divisions known as villages ; 
and the average area of the latter is about 1,211*7 acres each. 

The physical and agricultural properties of Tirwa-Thatia were described in 
the last article. Except a small tract south of the Pandn, 
Geographical features. ^j ]e w }j 0 ] e p ar ganah lies on the watershed between 

that river and the Isan. It is therefore almost wholly composod of the three 
belts of soil shown in the last diagram ; and may be divided into a northern or 
sandy, a central or canal, and a southern or loam and clay division. The canal 
division north of the canal is watered by three distributaries, the Tinva, Bahosi, 
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and Suklii ; south of the canal by one, the Aima. Irrigation is plentiful also 
in the southern division, where much rice is grown and 12 per cent, only of the 
area is recorded as dry. But the northern division is conspicuous rather for 
sandhills than moisture. 

Ganj-Tirwa and Thalia are the centres of a network of second and third 
class unmetalled roads, which traverse the parganah 
in every direction. Eight in number, such highways 
connect it with the marts of Rasulabad in Cawnpore, Bela in Etawa, and Sakot- 
pur, Saurikh, TAlgram, and Kanauj in this district. But within the parganah 
itself there is no lack of villages or towns with weekly markets : such are Auser, 
Ganj-Tirwa, J&nkhat, Rhairnagar, Majhle, apd Thatia . 1 The crops described 
in the talisil article are the principal products of Tirwa Thatia. Its former trade 
in cloth, saltpetre, and chintz has somewhat declined ; but it still produces a con- 
siderable quantity of manufactured sugar and indigo. Like other parganahs of 
the north-west, it produces also its own rough agricultural implements, its owa 
coarse pottery, and somo part of its cheap metal vessels. 

According to the "census of 1872 Tirwa-Thatia contained 486 inhabited 
sires, of which 373 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. 93 between 200 and 500 ; 12 between 500 and 1,000 ; 

and 2 (Tirwa and Thatia) between 3,000 and 5 , 000 . 

The total population numbered, as already mentioned, 83,050 souls 
(37,077 females), giving 401 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 77,489 Hindus, of whom 34,528 were females ; 5,555' 
Musiilmatis (2,545 females) ; and 6 Christians. Distributing the Ilindu 
population amongst the four great classes, the census shows 9,125 Brahmans 
(4,069 females); 4,187 Rajputs (1,672 females); and 1,298 Baniyas (604 
females) ; whilst the great mass of the population is included in u the other 
castes,” which show a total of 62,879 souls (28,183 females). The principal 
Brahman sub-division is tho Kanauj iya (8,939). The Rajputs belong to the 
Rathor (29), Baghel (653), Gaur (514), Scngarh (470), Chauhan (137), 
Rais (375), Tomar (33), Bhadauria (96), Cbandcl (48), Gahrwar (235), 
Ponwai; (58), Kachhwaha (252), Sombansi (5), Ujayyiui, Gahlot, and Bram- 
gaur ; the Baniyas to tho Ajudhialasi (93', Agarwal, Saraogi, Ummar, and 
Baranwar sub-divisions. Those of the other castes which number more than 


one thousand souls each are tho Cham&r (9,351), Hajjam (1,727), Kadi hi 
(4,177), Toli (1,924), Dhiina (1,742), Kahar (1,490), Alur (12,717), Gadariya 

1 Ganj-Tirwa. Khalrnagar, and Thatia arc described in separate articles. A list- r is the only 
irnportaut village south of the Panda ; Jaukhnt is said to have been founded by raja Janakh, 
the father of liaina’s wife, Sha ; Majhle has a large lake and a brick castle. 

50 
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(2,050), Kahil (1,5<*9), Dhobi (1,179), &©Mr (1,176), Kori (1,834), andKurmi 
(2,970). Tho following have less than one thousand members each : — Kayath, 
Bharbhiinja, Kisan, IJarhai, Darzi, Joshi, Sonftr, Mali, Tamboli, Bari, Bhaf, 
Khnkrob, Kumhfir, Chak, Nat, Bahelia, Nuniya, Bainigi, Mochi, Halwai, 
Gosdin, and Lodha. Musalmans are distributed amongst Shaikhs (3,299), 
Pathans (2,069), Sayyids (115), and Mughals (72). 

The occupations of tho people aro shown in the statistics collected at the 
same census. From these it appears that of the malo 
Occupation.. adult population (not lbss than fifteen years of age) 320 

belong to the professional class of ^fficials, priests, doctors* piul the like ; 2,017 to 
the domestic class, which includes -servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, 
washermen, &c. ; 1,089 to the com m«urcial class, comprising bankers, carriers, and 
tradesmen of all sorts ; 19,334 to the agricultural class; and 3,082 to tho industrial 
or artisan. A sixth or indefinite class includes 3,132 persons returned as labour- 
ers and 250 as of* no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irres- 
pective of age of sex, the satno returns give 1,637 as landholders, 53,432 
as cultivators, and 27^981 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agri- 
culture. The educational statistics, which arc confessedly imperfect, show 694 
males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
45,973 souls. 

The whole of Tirwa-Thatia is assessed with land-revenue. In explaining his 
scheme for the current assessment Mr. E. C. Buck 
thus classifies the past and present areas : — 


Area. 


Area classed as 

• 

At the scientific 
revenue survey, 
1840. 

i 

At the unskilled 
survey for revision 
of assessment, 1845. 

At the unskilled sur- 
vey for the current 
assessment, 1870. 

Unasbbssable (Barren, ponds, &c.), 

Acres. i 

43,314 

| Acres. 

i 

Acres. 
45,94 f 

/Oldwaetc ... 

14,049 

16,561 

30,843 

16,914 

Assessable, < New do. 

99,562 

618 

(, Cultivated 

39,413 

36,557 

65,553 

Total assessable ... 

83,024 I 

82,961 

83,115 

Grand total ... 

126,338 | 

i 

... | 

129,066 


It will be observed that tho total last shown falls 3,025 acres, or nearly 
4 1 square miles, below that of the la tie official statement. The “ new waste 
column of tho 1845 survey shows how much land was thrown out of cultivation 
by the famine of 1837-38. Of the present cultivated area 59,371 acres, or 90 o 
per cent., is returned as watered. 


1 lieturns imperfect. 


(8) The northern sand tract. 

(4) Seven clay villages in tho south. 


Land* revenue. 
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lao general principles adopted in the current assessment have been cx- 

Scttlement rent-rates. P laincd for all. It remains only to note such 
details as are local and special. For purposes of 
assessment Mr. Buck recognized five geographical divisions, viz. : — 

(I) The southern loam tract. t 

(a) The canal-watered or central villages. | 

(5) Villages of mixed soil. 

For the various moulds of those divisions were assumed rent-rates corres- 
ponding pretty closely with those already shown for similar tracts in par- 
ganahs Saurikh ancU Sakatpur. Suffice it hero to mention that the avorago 
assumed rate per acre was Its. 5-1- L in the first, Rs. 4-14-0 in the second, 
Us. 3-10-6 in the third, Us. 6-13-6 in .the fourth, and Rs. 4-2-6 in the fifth 
division. The average assumed rate for the whole' parganah was Rs. 4-12-6 
per acre. 

Rigorously applied to tho assessable aroa, these rates would have given 
Tirwa-Thatia a gross rental of Its. 2,84,016 and a 
revenue at half assets of IK 1,42,008. But in tho pro- 
cess of assessment village by village it was contrary to the usual experience 
found possible sometimes to raise them. The revenue was actually fixed at 
Its. 1,56,920, and in spite of slight reductions still stands at Its. 1,56,500. As at 
first imposed it showed an increase of 9*2 per cent, on tho expiring demand 
(Us. 1,43,679). Its incidence per acre was Re. 1-2-11 on the total, lie. 1-13-1 
on the assessable, and Rs. 2-5-10 on the cultivated area. On cultivation tho 
expiring revenue had fallen at the rate of Us. 2-2-10 per acre. Though not 
yet formally sanctioned by Government, the new demand lias had provisional 
lbrco since the autumn of 1872. 

The cesses levied, in addition to the revenue, for village-accountants’ fees, 
police, roads, and other district needs, here reached 
Us. 23,501. They were assessed at the usual ratoon the 
demand of 5 per cent, for accountants’ fees and 10 per cent, for the othci 
objects. 

Tho land holders who pay tho revenue are chiefly Btighel Rajputs, Gall- 
iot Rajputs, and Brahmans of different Kanaujiya 
dans. Tho prevalence of zaminddri tenure is duo 
to tho fact that tho Bagbel domains aro held by one great owner, the raja 
of Tirwa. From tho same cause it happens that tho proportion (5 per cent.) 
of the cultivated aroa tilled by landholders themselves is smallei than in any 
other parganah of the district. The average home-farm measures 5 '40 acres. 


Ceases. 


Landlords. 
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To what extent and at what price land changod hands during the term 
(1840-72) of the last settlement may be thus shown : — 4 


Mode of transfer. 

x Acres. 

Revenue. 

Price. 

Price per 

acre. 

* 

Years* purchase 
of reveoue. 




Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs, 


Mortgage 

••• 

3,409 

6,199 

30,247 

8 13 10 

5*7 

Private sale 

• •• 

6,224 

10,9 1 8 

41,218 ! 

6 9 10 

3-8 

Public auction 

••« J 

17,846 

18,424 



4i,555 

2 5 3 

2*3 


Daring the first decade of the term* the number of alienations by public 
auction was very great. This wp in fact one of thohe parganahs on which 
the last settlement, as at first framed, pressed most severely ; one of those 
whose condition moved Government to order a revision of that settlement. 
After Mr. Wynyard’s sweeping reductions a marked change took place, and 
the land sold during the second decade of the term measured but one-twelflh 
of that sold in the first. In considering the price of land during tho term of 
any given assessment two facts must, here as elsewhere, be borne in view. One 
is tljat the average is always reduced by the smaller prices paid as tho settle- 
nt^prSfraws to a clos% The other is that little trust can be placed in the re- 
corded prices of private sades. Many private transfers are mere paper transac- 
tions between members of the same family or between debtor and money-lender. 
The consideration for which the land passes cannot always be measured in 
money ; butja money-estimate, which is much beyond tho sum actually paid, 
often finds its way into the returns. 

The tenantry is composed mainly of Ahirs, Cham&rs, Kachhis, and Rdj- 
puts whose land-holding ancestors were dispossessed 
Tenant. foy the Rdjas of Tirwa. Of the total cultivation 78 per 

cent, is held by tenants with rights of occupancy and 17 per cent, by tenants- 
at-will. Where comparison between past and present statistics was possible, 
Mr. Buck found that during the term of the last settlement occupancy rights 
had greatly increased. The largest tenant holding is as usual that of the 
resident occupancy cultivator (4 , 80 acres). The rental which would be paid by 
tenants to landlords, were all culturable land rented, was at settlement reckoned 
as Rs. 2,42,992. But all land is not rented. Much is, as we have already 
seen, tilled by the landlords themselvos. And 1,590 acres, though not tilled 
by the landlords themselves, are rent-free. 

The Gahlot Rfijputs have been already named as amongst the principal 
land-holdors of the parganah ; but of that parganali 
they once held more than half. The antiquity of tho 


History. 
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clan and colony is respectable, though of course overstated in their genealogies. 

Earlier Rajput colonies: The Sisodiya Galliots are still Mah&mnas of Udaipur 
the Gahiots. or jj; ew £ r . anc j the Tirwti-Thatia, Galliots not unnatu- 

rally trace their origin to Chittaur, the ancient capital of that most ancient 
family. The second Gahlot king of Mewar was named Gobhila or Gulnla, and 
these Farukhabad Gahiots style themselves members of the Gobhil gotra. At 
which of the many sacks of Chittaur they were driven abroad is not told. But 
they make their first recorded ancestor* Ratan Singh, flourish 30 generations 
before the time of Pirthiraj Chauh&n — that is a thousand years before the 
end of the twelfth century. The Gahlot contemporary and ally of Pirthiraj, 
Govind Rao, is actually mentioned in the great poem of Chand Bardai. Accord- 
ing to tho Gahlot traditions of other districts he married Pirthiraj’s sister ; 
according to the Gahlot traditions of this, he accompanied Pirthiraj when the 
latter eloped from Kanauj with Jaichand Rathor’s daughter Padmini. 1 As a 
reward for his aid he received from the victorious Pirthiraj 180 villages in 
Tiffta-Tliatia and neighbouring parganahs. Of these mauz'xs Mr. Evans places 
61, Mr. Buck 54, in Tirwa-Thatia itself. ^ > 

But when we come to examine the pedigrees by ^diich the Tirwa-Tftfatia 
Gahiots support their claim to descent from Govind Rao, wo find tho usual 
inconsistencies. Govind lived nearly 700 years’ or 21 generations, ago. But 
the pedigrees give him in no case an antiquity of more thau sixteen genera- 
tions, and in most cases an antiquity of less. The tree, moreover, throws out no 
branches until the seventh generation from its root, and this feature, though 
usual enough in the Rajput genealogies of tho district, is most unusual in the 
actual history of families. Unless many names have dropped from both direct 
and collateral lines, it is probable that the Gahiots settled here at the time 
when their tree begins to branch out~that is about eight generations, or less 
than three centuries, ago. 

At much tho same conclusion arrives Mr. Buck in a passage which on 
account of its great and interesting genealogical ingenuity deserves quotation. 
“ Three villages,” he writes, u are populated by Gahiots professing the Mu- 
hammadan religion, and showing a common descent of 7 to 9 generations from 
the ancestor who is reputed to have been the original convert, in the reign of 

1 Mr. Buck makes Govind himself marry Padmini, and receive a domain in this district ns 
dower. But this version is probably based on the misunderstanding of some such passage as 
that which occurs in Mr. Evans’ notes He accompanied Pirthiraj, the Dehli prince, when 
he came and fought agaiust Jaichaud of Kanauj and carried olE his daughter.” Mr. Evans, 
however, makes his meaning sufficiently clear when he adds that Govind Kao received 14 as a 
reward for his assistance” 180 villages in this district, Cawnporc, and Rt6wa. That it was Pirthi- 
**j who carried oil the Kanauj king’s daughter, and that Govind Kao was merely his ally, is 
proved also by Chand's narrative. 
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Aurangzfb (1G58-1707). Tho probability that such a conversion would occur 
under Aurangzfb is confirmed by the genealogical tablo, to which fullness of 
details imparts an appearance of genuineness. The length of a generation 
among Musalman Thakurs, who marry earlier than Hindu Thakurs, is from 
20 to 30 years, and would placo tho convert at the boginning of the last cen- 
tury, i e.j in Aurangzib’s reign. Had more than three villages been owned by 
him, we should have found traces of his Muhammadan descendants elsewhere ; 
whereas only two small families are found in other villages, and these migrated 
from the three villages above mentioned. The induction is that in Aurangzib’s 
time the share of one representative of the Gahlot clan was 3 out of 180 vil- 
lages, and that there were then living about 60 representatives.” For the 
original ancestor we should have to search some four generations earlier, and 
these would raise his antiquity to about three centuries from tho present time. 
It is noticeablo that, elsewhere in the Du&b, the Gahlots say they left Chittaur 
after its capturo by Akbar (1568). 1 But, whatever their antiquity, they had 
been settled many generations in Tirwa-Thatia before the Baghel seized most 
of their villages. They still own 16, and may bo found as tenants in 32 of 
those which they lost. 

The story of the Gahrwar Rijputs is much the same as that of the Gahlots. 

The Gahanvsu-p, Raman- They trace 11 descents from an ancestor named Birlim- 
gau f s, Chamargaurs, deo, w | 10 com j n cr hither in the reign of Jaichand received 

about 15 villages. 2 Of those they own but one, although found as tenants in 10 
of those others from which they were ousted by the Baghels. The Bamangaur 
and Chamargaur Rajputs claim the same origin and met with the same fate. The 
former have lost eleven out of twelve, the latter all four of their villages. The 
former trace to an ancestor named Jagman Deo ; the latter are still tenants in 

three rnmizas. By the Baghels too were expelled the 
^hati Rajputs, who once held twelve or thirteen villages. 
No trace of this clan remains, unless it be true that their chief village, Tirwa, was 
once called Tera-khati. Tcra ) or “ thirteen,” probably signified tho number of 
estates once in their possession. It is a common prefix in the district; and in many 
eases where it does not occur, thirteen is the traditional number of estates or 
villages which Jaichand bestowed on Rfijput tribes. Parganah Satasi (eighty- 
seven) of Budatin and the Satasi raj in Gorakhpur are not the only standing 
denials of Sir Henry Elliott’s theory 3 that the numbers of such village groups 
are always 7, 12, or their multiples. 

1 Elliot’s Glossary, art, “ Gahlot.” 2 Mr. Buck says 13 ; Mr. Evans 17 . 3 Glos- 

sary , art. “ Chaurasi.*’ 
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Brahmans. 


The Baghels. 


Just as Rajput legends make the R&jput villages rewards bestowed in tlio 
time of Jaichand for military services, so do Brahman 
legends make the Brahman villages rewards for reli- 
gious services. The Brahmans are, as already mentioned, Kanaujiyas ; and bear 
amongst other titles those of Misra, Chaube, and Dube. Like fcho Rajputs, 
they lost largely by the impartial robberies of the Bagliel Rajas. But they still 
hold fourteen villages. 

On the publication (1596) of the Avn-i-Akbari the parganah was a part 
of Talgram ; and a part of Tulgrarn it remained for 
nearly two and a half centuries afterwards. Mean- 
while the ancestor of the Baghels, Harhar Deo or Harhar Das, had emigrated, 
from parganah Kanauj, He first settled at Tusabari, near Tirwa ; and hamlets 
named Harliarpur and Harbanspur still exist to preserve the memory of him- 
self and liis son Harbans. The name of Iiarbans does not occur in all tho 
pedigrees ; but, as shown in that at page 100, Dharm Das is sometimes made to 
succeed Harhar without any intervening generation. It was Dharm Das who 
moved into Tera Khati and founded Dharmpur. The immigration of the Baghels 
may be fixed at the end of tho seventeenth century ; but it was not till the latter 
half of tho eighteenth that they emerged from their original obscurity. During 
the brief occupation of the Marhattas (arc. 1770-75) ono Nandnun Aginhotri, a 
Kanaujiya Brahman, was governor ( chakladdr ) of Kanauj. lie ejected many 
of tho old Rajput laudlords ; and in these ejectments the J^agliel chief of tho 
day, probably PartapfrSingh, was hi^ agent. When the Marhattas were expel- 
led, and Nandnun was hard pressed for refuge, lie secured it by a deed con- 
ferring 35 villages on tho Baghel ; and this was tho foundation of the family’s 
future greatness. 


The parganah now fell into the hands of the Oudh Nawabs ; and by in- 
They become rajas of gratiating himself with the Oudh governor, Almas Ali, 
Tirwa and of Tliatia. Par tap extended his influendb and acquired the title of 

Rao. Two of liis sons wore created rajas — Su icr of Tirwa and Laik of Thatia. 
The former succeeded to tho Tirwa domain ( taalluka ) of 87 villages ; tho lat- 
ter to Thatia and six other mauzas. But before his death, Laik had raised bis 
possessions to tho grand sum of 71 villages in this parganah and Kanauj. 
There is extant a copy pf an agreement by which lie engaged to pay the Oudh 
authorities a revenue of Its. 44,322 on this his domain. 

Tho position of tho two rajas under the Government of Oudh was clearly 
Their position under the not, writes Mr. Buck, that which the Baja of Tirwa 
Oudh Government. now holds as proprietor. There is no roason to doubt 
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that the Galliots and other old landholders continued to exercise their ordinary 
proprietary rights and to collect the rents. This conclusion confirmed by the . 
fact that to this day man^* of them pay historical rental rates. The R&jas seem 
to have occupied an intermediate, position, in virtue of which they extracted. as 
much revenue as they could from the 'proprietors ; and part of this revenue 
must afterwards, of course, have found its way into the Oudli exchequer. When 
it is said that the fia^hels ousted the old proprietors, it is not implied that they 
expelled and at once took the place of those proprietors. But many of these 
old landholders were compelled in time to abandon their rights either through 
the exactions of tho Baghels, or because, in the earlier days of British power,*! 
theyicould not make their claims understood. 

In 1801 Talgnim was ceded to the Company. The Tirwa domain became 
a separate parganah of the Mainpuri-Etawa, and the Thatia domain of tho 
Cawnpore district. In 1805, (Jhattarsal, second raja of Thatia, was ill-advised 
enough to try conclusions with his new masters. His castle was stormed, ho 
himself fled across the Jumna, and th,e domain so carefully amassed by his father 
was forfeited. Forty-five out of his 54 villages in this parganah were settled 
with the old proprietors. Two more, including Thatia, were after liis death 
restdred by a generous government to Shi u raj Singh, tho adopted son of liis 
widow. In 1857, Pokhar, tho grand-son of Shiiiraj, rebulloJ, and whatever 
lands this branch of the Baghel family had recovered were again confiscated. 
The other or Tirwajbr&nch,#till flourishes. 

From Mainpuri*f!t&w£ pfcrgatfah or taalluka Tirwa* seems to have been 
transferred to Cawnpore ; for in 1825 its transfer from Cpwnpore to the lately 
formed, JJcla sub-collectorate is recommended. 1 It certainly became a part of 
BeJa. But in 1837, when Etawa was sovered from Mainpuri, and tile bulk 
of Bela annexed to the former district, Tirwa was transferred to Farukbabad. 
Iu tho same year Thatia was given over by Cawnpore ; and within the next ten 
ye^rs the two parganahs wore united under tho title of Tirvva-Tliatia. 

On the revision of assessment in 1845, Mr. Wynyard recognized several 
old landholders of the Tirwa domain as proprietors, to the exclusion of tho Raja. 
But the latter was enabled by the assistance of tho civil courts to override his 
decision. The land-revenue demands imposed on Tirwa-Thatia at the various 
fifritisli assessments have been:— at the first, Rs. 1,50,012 ; at the second, 11s. 
1,45,385 : at the third, Rs. 1,62,312 ; at the fourth, Rs. 2,12,357 ; at the fifth, 
11s. 1,73,614 ; and at the* revision of tho fifth, Rs 1,45,114. The demand of 

J Central Board of Revenue, Faina, to Sub-Collector of Bela, dated 10th June, 1825$ Western 
Board, Farukbabad, to Central Board, Patna, 27th id t 
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ibefnext or current assessment has been above examined. The heavy exactions 
of the Baghels led to the uhenquiring itnposi?ion, at the earlier settlements, of 
•toVenues equally heavy. Many of the eld landholders were ruined. And of the 
' 4S| villages restored to old proprietors on the disruption of the Tliatia taalluka, 
but lb remained to them at the opening of the last settlement. 

\ • Ya'kutoan.t, a large and prosperous village of pargaiuth *Bhojpur, stands at 
the point where a north-westerly metalled and a south-westerly unmetalled 
branch of the Gursahaiganj road cross one another. Tho metalled branch passes 
jbn to tho lyladur gate of Farukhabad. Yakutganj is 3 £ miles south-south-west 
Fatehgarh, and had in 1872 a population of 2,626 souls. 

Nearness to the great towns of Farukhabad and Fatehgarh enriches the 
surrounding fields with a plentiful dressing of manure ; 

Site and appearance. an j mos t of the land about Yakutganj is cropped twice 

yearly. The villago possesses a good market-place, formed by enclosing its main- 
street with a gate-way at cither end. It has also a fourth-class police-station 
and an elementary school. The Chaukidari Act (XX.) of 1856 is in force ; 
and during 1878-79, the house-tax thereby imposed, with a balance of Rs. 27 
from the previous year, gave a total income of Rs. 206. Tho expenditure, which 
was chiefly on public works (Ks. 20), police, and conservancy amounted to 
Its. 172. Of the 519 houses in the village, 175 were assessed with the tax ; the 
incidence being He. 1-0-5 per house assessed and it* 0->l-£ per head of popula- 
tion. On both dwellings and inhabifants ti^Tratff fell low?r than in any other 
town of the district. 

Yakutganj, originally called Sarai Nuri, seems to have at first consisted of a 


hostel ( sarai ) and mosque built by a monk named 

History. . f t v 

Miyan Nuri Shah. The old mosque is still standing; 
and the chronogram which ends the inscription on its walls shows that it was 
erected in 1676 (1086H) : — 


“ Masjid-i-dld, hind-i-rdha t-J hd t 
Az lataf (it.-i- JSur B a khsh-i- Fa iz-zu, 

Sdl-i-tdrikh-ash khirad (juft andar-in, 

Farzadd shud andaran bahr-i-Khudad' 

11 This high mosque, this peaee-iucreasing foundation, 

Was from the kindness of Nur Bakhsh, the son of Faiz. • . 

Wisdom spoke its date in this. 

• . The Divine command was accomplished in that ocean of godliness.” 

Some say that Miyan Nur was a eunuch, and by a eunuch Sarai Nuri was 
certainly refounded. Presented as a gift to Muhammad, first nawdb of 
.Farukhabad (1713-43), the slave Yakut or Ruby rapidly rose in that prince's 
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favour. He was appointed nqgir and ennobled under the title of Kh&n 
.Bah&dur. But of his servile origin Ydkut was never ashamed. The slave 
officers of the naw&b, afterwards called chelas, were then known as Tifl-i-sarkdr l 
or children of the state ; and the motto which Yakut caused to be engraved 
on his seal was this : — 

“ Ydktit-i-surkhru batvfail-i- Muhammad ast” 

“ Ked faced huby is as the little child of Muhammad.” 

Muhammad’s officers were forbidden to erect any structure of material more 
lasting than mud or sun-dried bricks. They might indeed build as a recep- 
tion*hall .one kiln-brick chamber; but any farther dabbling in bricks and 
mortar was the prerogative of the Naw&b alone. In Y&kut’s case, however, 
the prohibition was removed. The navvdb remarked that he could never havo 
children, and that it did not much matter what buildings he left to revert to 
the State on his death. Y&klit thereon built sfeven markets ( ganj ), including 
Ydkutganj. 2 It was founded in 1739 (1152H.) on the lands of Jakha, Jiaoti, 
Mukarrabpur, Mustafabad or Ganwag&on, and Nagla Khem. A new hostel 
was constructed, and the place received the present name. 

1 The expression should rather have been Atfal i.sarkdr ; for tifl , a child, is singular. 
l The remaining foundations were (I) Khudaganj in this district, (2) Kasganj or Yakut- 
ganj ; (3) AHganj and ( 4 ) Daryioganj in Eta - (5) Kauriyaganj, probably the place so 
named in Aligarh ; and (6) Nabiganj in Maiupuri. 


[end of the farukhabad notice.] 
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